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‘ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 
(SCOTLAND) COMMISSION. 


Wa CO Ea. BR, 


ICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

To our trusty and well-beloved Sir THomas EpwarD COLE- 
BROOKE, Baronet; our right trusty and right well-beloved. cousin, 
ARCHIBALD PHILIP, EARL OF RosEBERY; our trusty and well-beloved 
Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, Baronet; our trusty and well- 
beloved CHARLES STUART ParKER, Esquire; our trusty and well- 
beloved JoHN Ramsay, Esquire; our trusty and well-beloved 
Henry Hitt Lancasrer, Esquire, Advocate; and our trusty - 
and well-beloved ALEXANDER CRAIG SELLAR, Esquire, Advocate, 
Greeting : 


Whereas the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses and Commis- 
sioners of Shires and Burghs in Parliament assembled have pre- 
sented an humble address to Us, praying that we will be graciously 
pleased to issue a Royal Commission to inquire into the nature 
and amount of all Endowments in Scotland, the funds of which 
are wholly or in part devoted, or have been applied, or which can 
rightly be made applicable. to Educational purposes, and which 
have not been reported on by the Commissioners under the Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Act, 1858; also to inquire into the Adminis- 
tration and Management of any Hospitals or Schools supported by 
such Endowments, and into the System and Course of Study 
respectively pursued therein, and to Report whether any and what 
changes in the administration and use of such Endowments are 
expedient, by which their usefulness and efficiency may be in- 
creased. 

Now, know ye that We, reposing great trust and confidence in 
your zeal, discretion, and ability, have authorized and appointed, 
and do by these Presents authorize and appoint you, the said Sir 
THoMAS EDWARD CoLEBROOKE, ARCHIBALD Puitip, EARL OF RosE- 
BERY, SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, CHARLES STUART PARKER, 

‘JOHN Ramsay, Henry Hitt LANCASTER, and ALEXANDER CRAIG 
SELLAR, to be Our Commissioners to inquire into the nature and . 
amount of all Endowments in Scotland, the funds of which are 
wholly or in part devoted, or have been applied, or which can 
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rightly be made applicable, to Educational purposes, and which 
have not been reported on by the Commissioners under the Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Act, 1858; also to inquire into the Adminis- 
tration and Management of any Hospitals or Schools supported by 
such Endowments, and into the System and Course of Study 
respectively pursued therein, and to report whether any and what 
changes in the administration and use of such Endowments are 
expedient, by which their usefulness and efficiency may be in- 
creased. 

And for the purpose of enabling you, Our said Commissioners, 
to make the said inquiries, We do hereby authorize and empower 
you to call before you, or any three or more of you, all such Per- 
sons as you may judge most competent, by reason of their know- 
ledge or experience, to afford you correct information on the subject 
of this inquiry, and also to require the production of all Books, 
Records, Documents, Papers, and Accounts, which may appear to 
you, or any three or more of you, calculated to assist your re- 
searches in the execution of the Trust hereby reposed in you, and 
to inquire concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and 
means whatsoever. And We do hereby command and require you 
to report to Us, in writing under the Hands and Seals of any four 
or more of you, as soon as the same can reasonably be done, and if 
necessary from time to time, your several proceedings by virtue of 
this Our Commission. 

And We further will and command that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you, our said 
Commissioners, or any three or more of you, may from time to 
time proceed: in the execution thereof, and of every matter and 
thing therein contained, although the same be not continued from 
time to time by adjournment. 

And We do hereby nominate and appoint Our trusty and well- 
beloved Simon SOMERVILLE Laurtz, Esquire, Master of Arts, to be 
Secretary to you, Our said Commissioners, and to attend to you, 
whose services and assistance We require you to use from time to 
time, as occasion may require. 


Given at Our Court at Saint James’s, the Twelfth day of Sep- 
tember Eighteen hundred and seventy-two, in the Thirty- 
sixth year of Our Reign. 


By Her Majesty’s Command, 
H. A. BRUCE. 
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REPORT. 


SNE ODUCT ION, 


WE, the Commissioners appointed by your Majesty, on the 12th Terms of Com- 
day of September 1872, ‘to inquire into the nature and amount of 
all Endowments in Scotland the funds of which are wholly or in 

part devoted, or have been applied, or which can rightly be made 
applicable, to Educational purposes, and which have not been 
reported on by the Commissioners under the Universities (Scot- 

land) Act, 1858; also to inquire into the administration and 
management of any Hospitals or Schools supported by such 
Endowments, and into the system and course of study respectively 
pursued therein, and to report whether any and what changes in 

the administration and use of such Endowments are expedient by 

which their usefulness and efficiency may be increased,’ humbly 
submit to your Majesty the following Report :— 


Our Commission imposed on us, in the first place, the duty of eyed 
furnishing, so far as possible, a complete record of all the En- “oi 
dowments in Scotland held wholly or in part for Educational 
purposes. Our attention was directed specially to the Hospitals 
and large Endowed Schools, as the most important. At the 
same time, the numerous small Endowments scattered over the 
country, and hitherto applied to the maintenance or improvement 
of Schools chiefly Elementary, acquired new interest from the 
fact that the Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 had changed the 
management of a great number of these Schools, and would 
gradually affect many more, by absorbing voluntarily-supported 
Schools into the Public School system. Regarding all these we 
made careful inquiry. | 

We had some difficulty in defining our course of action with 
reference to those Endowments which ‘can rightly be made 
applicable to Educational purposes,’ We desired to adopt such an 
interpretation of this part of our commission as would not excite 
alarm in the minds of the Trustees of charitable funds generally, 
while at the same time we gave effect to its real purpose. This’ 


Method of in- 
quiry. 
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purpose we held to be the ascertaining and recording of those 
Endowments throughout the country which had ceased to be 
applied to their original objects, or which, in the opinion either of 
their administrators or of those who were locally interested in their 
administration, had become, through change of circumstances, 
harmful or comparatively useless. 

The. Commissioners under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 
1858, were at liberty to modify the conditions attaching to 
those Endowments only which had taken effect fifty years before 
their appointment. Assuming that only those prior to that date 
were covered by the Report made by them to your Majesty in 
1863, we included in. our inquiries all University Endowments 
subsequent to 1808. 


With a view to carry out our commission as thus interpreted, 
we first directed Circular Letter 1, accompanied by Schedule 1,* to 
be issued to the Clergy of all denominations, Registrars, Inspectors 
of Poor, and Town Clerks, and we opened a correspondence with 
various parts of the country as occasion required. The object 
of this Schedule was to ascertain the amount and nature of all 
Educational Endowments, and of those which could ‘rightly be 


made applicable’ to Education. We compared the various returns 


sent in, renewed our inquiries in a large proportion of cases, 
and embodied the result in statistical tables, which are issued 
in two parts as an Appendix to this Report, and Summaries 
of which will be found in this Volume. 

We then classified the Endowments, in order to carry out 
effectually that part of our commission in which our attention 
seemed to be specially directed to Endowed Hospitals and Schools. 
We were instructed to inquire into the administration and manage- 
ment, and also into the system and course of study pursued in these 
Institutions, and ‘to report whether any and what changes in the 
administration and use of such Endowments are expedient.’ 
In order to obtain the information necessary as the preliminary 
of our inquiries under this head, we issued Schedule 2+ to the 

administrators of Hospitals, and Schedule 3{ to the administrators 
of Endowed Schools. 

At the same time we separated from the mass of Endowments 
those which are connected with no special institution, but which 
were left (wholly or in part) for the promotion of Education in 
certain districts of country under various conditions. Such are 
the Dick, Milne, Ferguson, and Philp Bequests. 

We communicated also by circular§ with the Universities. 


* Vide Appendix, Vol. IT. t App., Vol. IT. 
t App., Vol. II. § App., Vol. II: 
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On all the above heads of inquiry fespectively, we also called Evidence. 
for oral evidence from those engaged in the administration of 
Endowments, and from others who had enjoyed stl oppor- 
tunities of knowing the working of them. 

We had evidence from 103 witnesses; among whom were 
Trustees and Governors of the various Institutions under our 
consideration, Principals and Professors of the Universities, Head- 
masters of important Schools, four of your Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools, representatives of the Edinburgh Trades’ Council, and 
others who had given special attention to the subjects regarding 
which we sought information. 

We were also much indebted to the Third Report of the Edu- kaucation 

cation (Scotland) Commission presented to your Majesty in 1868, Gotland, 
and especially to the Reports of their Assistant Commissioners, 1864. 
Messrs. Harvey and Sellar. The Special Reports appended to 

the General Report of these Assistant Commissioners relieved 

us from the necessity of making detailed inquiries as to the 

history and internal organization of Endowed Secondary Schools. 

Petty local Endowments in country districts did not appear potty tocal 

to call for any detailed investigation; but we obtained full in- Endowments. 
formation regarding them, which is classified in the Appendix, 
Vol. II. We found that about two-thirds of these were destined 
by the testators either to pay the fees of poor children, or to in- 
crease the salary of the parish schoolmaster, and that any opinion 
which we might form regarding them was in a large measure 
anticipated by Section 46 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, 
which provides as follows :—_ 

‘When, in any parish or burgh, property or money has been or 
shall be vested in the heritors or kirk-session, or in any person or 
persons, as trustees for behoof of such parish school, or in the Town 
Council or in the Magistrates of any burgh, or in any person or 
persons, as trustees for behoof of the burgh school, or for the pro- 
motion of any branch of education in such schools respectively, or 
to increase the income of any teacher thereof, the income or revenue 
of such property or money shall, as it accrues, be accounted for and 
paid to the School Board of such parish or burgh, and shall be 
applied and administered by the said Board according to the trusts 
attaching thereto; and the Town Council of every burgh shall, at 
‘the term of Martinmas yearly, pay to the School Board thereof 
such sum as it has been the custom of such burgh, prior to- the 
passing of this Act, to contribute to the burgh school out of the 
common good of the burgh, or from other funds under their charge, 
and the same shall be applied and administered by the said School 
Board for the purpose of promoting higher instruction; and it shall 
be lawful for the School Board from time to time, with the sanction 


Large local 
Endowments. 


Endowments 
in large towns, 
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of the Board of Education, to vary or depart from the said trusts; 
with a view to increase the efficiency of the parish or burgh school, 
by raising the standard of education therein or otherwise; provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall prejudice or interfere 
with the rights of any teacher or retired teacher of a parish or 
burgh school under any contract subsisting at the passing of the Act.’ 

Some local Endowments in country parishes, however, being 
on a larger scale than usual, or involving certain principles of 
importance, seemed to demand further investigation; and accord- 
ingly our Secretary personally visited the localities in which these 
were situated, and reported on them.* 

The Endowments in the large towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, will be found tabulated apart,t as they 
were on a scale which justified separate investigation and treatment. 
To complete our information with respect to these, as well as 
to supplement the evidence before us on Endowments generally 
by the results of personal inquiry, we have had the services of 
Mr, J. M. D. Meiklejohn, as Assistant Commissioner. 


* Vide Reports of Secretary and Assistant Commissioner Appendix, Vol. 1. 
+ Appendix, Vol. II. 
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I—AMOUNT AND KIND OF ENDOWMENTS. 


THE results of our inquiry into the amount and kind of Endow- 
ments will be found tabulated at the end of this volume, 


The general result is as follows :— Clerc 


Annual Revenue. 


I. Hospital Endowments, . eee £79,245 


II. School Endowments : 


1. Endowments mainly in connection with 
Parochial (now Public) Schools, and 
other Schools in which Elementary 
Instruction is chiefly given, . . £42,979 
2. Endowments mainly in connection with 
Burgh and Grammar (now Public) 
Schools and other Schools in which 


Higher Instruction is chiefly given, . 16,550 
59,529 
Ill. General Endowments : 
i.e. Endowments not appropriated to any particu- 
‘lar Institution, . ; . ; : : 17,118 
IV. Mixed Endowments : 
i.e. Endowments partly charitable and partly edu- 
cational,—for Education, say 3 Sake 18,640 


Total of Hospital and School Endowments,. £174,532 


V. University Endowments : 
Since 1808, . , . “ . : 22,020 


These Endowments may be more fully set forth as follows :— 


I, Hospital Endowments : 


Edinburgh and on” : ‘ . £59,770 
Aberdeen, ‘ ' ; : 9,646 


Carry forward, . ’ . £69,416 
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Brought forward, . A . £69,416 
Dundee, . : : Pate F 3,500 
Other Districts, : ; : ‘ 6,329 
—— £79,245 
II. School Endowments : 
(1.) Endowments in connection with 
Schools in which Elementary 
Instruction is chiefly given : 
In Aberdeen, Dundee, ene 
and Glasgow, : : . £19,090 
Rest of Scatlaulk : ; ‘ +, 283889 
49,979* 
(2.) Endowments mainly in connection 
with Burgh and Grammar (now 
Public) Schools in which Higher 
Instruction is chiefly given : 
In Burghs, . . : : ; .  SOeis 
In Rural Districts, ; 3 ; 5,757 | 
16,550+ 
Ill. General Endowmenis : 
' 4, Endowments not appropriated to 
any particular institution : 
Wholly Educational : 
Dick Bequest, . f ; ; . £4,300 
Philp Bequest, : ; : .  « WSee 
. Milne Bequest, ; é : _> Voor 
Maclean Bequest, . : : 670 
Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, . * ; <P 508 
Bell Bequest Residue, ates; ; : 770 
Other funds, . : 5 , F 598 
17,118 
IV. Mixed Endowments : 
i.e. Endowments, partly Educational, 
partly Charitable, or for other purposes : 
Hutcheson’s Hospital (net), . . £14,000 
Stirling Hospitals, . ‘ : . 8,660 
Gillespie’s Hospital, ; z » _ L0G 
Carry forward, 4 é . £19,360 £155,892 


* Of this a portion may be regarded as applicable to Secondary Instruction, See ex- 


planation, p. 79. 


{ Of this a portion may be regarded as applicable to Elementary Instruction. See p. 79. 
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Brought forward, F : £19,360 £155,892 
Ferguson Bequest, . . ; . 16,080 
Hutton Bequest, . : : : 900 
£36,340 

Of which sum applicable to Education, say 18,640 


Total in Scotland, . £174,532 


V. University Endowments : 
Since 1808: 


Foundation of Chairs, . ‘ mete) hee 

Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Prizes, . : : : : arty hola 
Bursaries, ; i : ; oe 656.7-6 
£22,020 


These are distributed among the Univer- 
sities as follows: 


Since 1808: 
St. Andrews, . * : : mi 1/446 
Glasgow, ; : ‘ - : 6,306 
Aberdeen, . 3 ; ; ; 3,986 
Edinburgh, . - ; : 8,748 


Common to more than one ie Unversity, 1,532 


£22,020 


I. Hospital Endowments.—If we exclude University Endowments, roe) En- 
nearly one-half of the total Educational Endowments of Scotland °°" 
is devoted to the support of Hospitals—that is, charitable insti- 
tutions in which boys and girls are fed and clothed as well as 
educated, from the age of seven to fifteen. These Hospitals are 
chiefly situated in Edinburgh and its vicinity. 

Full returns from the Hospitals have been issued in our First 
Report, and a summarized statement, made up from these returns 
and other documents, will be found in Appendix, Vol. I. 


IL. School Endowments. 

(1) Lndowments in connection with Schools in which Ele- School Endow- 
mentary Instruction is chiefly given—The Parochial Endow- ea tee 
ments for Educational purposes other than the maintenance Mst™ction. 
of Hospitals or Schools for Higher instruction amount to 
£42,979 per annum. Of the above sum, £19,090 is spent 


in the four largest burghs of Scotland in maintaining, or 


School Endow- 
ments chiefly 
for Secondary 
Instruction. 


General En- 
dowments. 
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contributing to the maintenance of, Schools in which Elemen- 
tary instruction is chiefly given. The Endowments fall into six 
classes, as follows :—* 


A Endowments, 
Hie Educational A 
Endowed ya on. of Payment of ziceaat purposes a he at 
hools esto |p ursaries | nT peration, 
Schools, Teachers, | ~ce8forPoor| ang prizes, | Senerally, | partly for 
‘eat fox chiefly in Children a partly for El parsly, Elementary, 
lementary Parochial Parochial and Higher ementary, partly for 
Instruction. laneace other Schools. Tnstrachions Paedie dl Higher 
gner. | Instruction. 
In the four £ £ 8 Lh if.) Del bee.< 8. D. 


8..D.| £ 8. D.| £ sg. D. F 
large Burghs,|11,726 6 7 | 487 7 1 |1287 1 4 |1928 15 
In other parts 


of Scotland, | 9856 16 8 |4069 12 4 [3451 1 10 |1935 8 1161 8 1/3414 6 10 


D. 
§ | 274 15 63385 15 8 
9 
3 


Torau, .|21,5838 3 38 455619 5 |4788 38 2 |3864 4 11436 3 7/6800 2 6 


GRAND ToTAL, 5 2 £42,978, 16s. 2d. 


The geographical distribution of the Endowments in rural districts 
will be found in Table II. appended to this volume. Excluding 
the four largest towns, the counties of Aberdeen, Ayr, and Fife 
enjoy about one-fourth of the whole. In the Appendix to this 
Report, Vol. IL., all these Endowments, their amount and desti- 
nation, will be found recorded. 


(2) Endowments. mainly in connection with Burgh and Grammar 
(now Public) Schools, in which Higher Instruction is chiefly given.— 
The Endowments for the maintenance and improvement of Burgh 
and Grammar Schools, and Schools in which Higher instruction is 
chiefly given, are of comparatively small amount. Including pay- 
ments from the ‘common good’ of burghs,—a source of income 
now made perpetual by Section 46 of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1872,—they amount only to £16,550. Even of this small 
sum nearly two-thirds are absorbed by eleven institutions, viz. the 
High Schools of Edinburgh, Dundee, and Glasgow; the Gram- 
mar School of Aberdeen; Neilson’s Institution, Paisley; Dollar 
Institution; Wallace Hall Academy, Dumfriesshire; the Madras 
Colleges of St. Andrews and Cupar-Fife; Morison’s Academy, 
Crieff; and Milne’s Institution, Fochabers. Apart from these eleven 
Institutions, the provision by Endowment for Higher instruction in 
separate schools is only £6954 per annum. 

Full returns from this class of Schools will be found in our 
Second Report. 


TIL. General Endowments.—Under the head of ‘General Endow- 
ments, are included Endowments which are not attached to any one 
‘ * Vide Table II., appended. 
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institution, but are applicable rather to districts of country, under 
conditions prescribed by the testator or his trustees. A summary of 
these Endowments is given above on p. 14. The Dick Bequest is 
applied to ‘elevate the literary character of the parochial school- 
masters and schools,’ and to reward efficiency in the discharge of 
duty, in the rural parishes of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. The 
Milne Bequest is mainly applied in the payment of fees of poor 
scholars in the county of Aberdeen, subject always to the con- 
dition of efficiency on the part of the teacher. The Philp Bequest 
is devoted to the support of Elementary Schools and the clothing 
of scholars in a small district of Fife, in the vicinity of Kirkcaldy. 
The funds of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
have hitherto been almost wholly devoted to making payments 
to schoolmasters in poor districts throughout Scotland. 


IV. Mixed Endowments—Of the Mixed Endowments, partly Mixed Endow- 
educational, partly charitable, the Hutcheson’s ‘ Hospital’ fund, pier na 
Glasgow, has increased, since the Commission began its sittings, from P& ty etves- 
£11,000 to £14,000 a year. The Ferguson Bequest, which yields a 
revenue of £16,000 a year, is, under the will of the testator, appli- 
cable to Educational and Mission purposes, in the first instance in 
the counties of Ayr, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton, and thereafter in other parts of Scotland. The Stirling 
Hospitals’ funds amount to £3660 per annum, of which the Special 
Commissioners appointed under the Endowed Institutions (Scot- 
land) Act, 1869, recommended that £2940 be devoted to Education. 

A detailed statement of both the General and the Mixed Endow- 
ments, and of their application, will be found in the Appendix 
to this Report, Vol. I. 


V. University Endowments—The University Endowments on University En- 
which we report include, as we have already stated, all those founded ragurnices 
since 1808. Many of these must have come under the notice of 
the Commissioners under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1858; 
but as they were restricted in their suggestions of alteration or 
modification to Endowments founded prior to 1808, we began 
from this latter date. 

A detailed statement of these Endowments will be found at the 
end of our Second Report.* 


We have also obtained information respecting considerable En- Endowments 
dowments not yet in operation, such as the Spier Bequest at Beith, eh bee 
in Ayrshire, and several bequests in Glasgow and elsewhere. 


* A supplementary table is printed at the end of the Appendix to this Report, Vol. I. 
B 
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perigee y A supplement to the Statistics of Endowments in connec- 
might be ap- tion with Schools (chiefly Elementary)* contains information 
eae Educa- yeoarding funds available for charitable purposes, which, in the 
opinion of some of those making the returns, might be more ser- 
viceable to the community if wholly or partly applied to. Educa- 
tion. Such are the Guildry Funds of Aberdeen;+ the Gibson 
Bequest, of £1000 a year, for almshouses in St. Andrews; the 
Bruce Bequest, of £1400 a year, for the poor of the Presbytery 
of Deer; and the Moore Fund, in Cardross, of the value of £400 © 
a year. 
[hae The geographical distribution of the Endowments is very un- 
Endowments, equal, but, generally speaking, they may be said to cluster round 
the great centres of industrial and intellectual activity. Of the 
total revenue, which, excluding University Endowments, amounts 
to £174,532, about £112,000 are localized in and around the four 
chief towns, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 
Summaryin _ In the Tables appended to this volume, the statistical results of 
Appendix. ‘all our inquiries are gathered together. We believe that these 
contain a complete summary of the Educational Endowments of 
Scotland, with the exception of those University Endowments, 
prior to 1808, which did not come within the scope of our inquiry. 


We proceed now to treat of the administration and use of Endow- 
ments more in detail, following the order in which they have been 
already presented in this chapter, as being that which gives the 
most intelligible view of the Educational Endowments of Scotland 
as at present applied. 


* Vide Appendix, Vol. II. t Vide p. 156, also Appendix, Vol. IT. 
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Il—HOSPITAL ENDOWMENTS. 
Hospitals generally. 


Axsour one-half of the Educational Endowments in Scotland are 
devoted, under the wills of the testators, to the support of Hospitals. 

Originally the term Hospital was applied to a house for the Original uso - 
maintenance of the poor. In the case of Cowane’s Hospital, in fol 
Stirling, the foundation was devoted to building or erecting an 
Hospital or Almshouse, and for the entertaining and sustaining 
therein twelve decayed Guild brethren. Spittal’s Hospital, also 
in Stirling, would appear to have been of similar origin. Hutche- 
son’s Hospital, im Glasgow, may be taken as a type of this class. 
This Endowment was directed to be invested in land, ‘to be 
edified and made ane perfyte Hospital for entertainment of the 
poor, aged, decrepit men to be placed therein.’ The school in con- 
nection with it was an afterthought, funds being provided by a 
later deed for erecting, ‘in a whole continuous work with the 
Hospital, a commodious and distinct house by itself, for educating 
and harbouring of twelve male children.’ Gillespie’s Endowment, 
Edinburgh, is stated in the founder’s testament to be ‘for the 
special intent and purpose of founding and endowing an Hospital 
or Charitable Institution, within the city of Edinburgh or suburbs, 
for the aliment and maintenance of old men and women.’ 

These early Hospital establishments have almost ceased to exist. 
The money formerly devoted to the support of the poor in alms- 
houses is now distributed in quarterly or half-yearly doles, and the 
buildings have been converted to other uses. Gillespie’s Hospital 
or Almshouse, Edinburgh, was broken up under a Provisional Order, 
obtained under the ‘ Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act’ (1869), 
all the inmates being boarded out, with the exception of a few, 
who, from various causes, preferred to remain in residence. These 
were transferred to a very much smaller house, situated on the 
verge of the Hospital grounds. 

These old Hospital Endowments, however, being partly educa- 
tional in their character, come within our survey, and they will be 
reported on under the head of Mixed Endowments. 


The word Hospital, as applied to an Institution for the mainten- The term Hom 


ance, clothing, and education of orphan or destitute children, was volte i 


introduced from England, in 1624, by George Heriot, who desired Scotland. 


Brief survey of 
organization 


of Heriot’s. 


Applicable 
to Scottish 
Hospitals 
generally. 
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to erect ‘ane publick, pios, and charitable worke, . . . in imitatione 
of the publick, pios, and religious work foundat within the Citie 
of London, callit Chrystis Hospitall.’ 

The numerous later Hospitals in Scotland owe their origin to a 
desire to imitate the work of George Heriot ; and from the time of the 
foundation of that Institution the name ‘ Hospital’ has been chiefly 
confined to Institutions for the maintenance and education of 
young people. Ina large number of cases the Deeds of Founda- 
tion confine the benefits of the Hospitals to certain classes, such as 
burgesses and freemen, or confer privileges on certain names. 


The age of admission to Heriot’s Hospital, as to most others, is 
from seven to ten, and of dismissal from it fourteen, except in the 
case of ‘hopeful’ scholars, who remain a year or two longer. The 
candidates are examined on entrance according to the lowest stand- 
ards of the Education Code, but the results of this examination do 
not materially affect the selection of foundationers. 

The class of society from which the boys are drawn is the class 
between the merchant and the operative classes. The children of 
petty tradesmen and skilled artisans constitute the great mass of 
the foundationers. 

As may be inferred from the age of the pupils, the instruction in 
Hospitals has almost always been both Elementary and Secondary ; 
following in this respect the precedent of the Parochial and Burgh 


Schools of Scotland. The curriculum includes the usual English 


branches of education, and, in addition to these, Drawing, French, 
Latin, and Greek, and a complete course of Arithmetic, followed by 
Geometry and Algebra. The House-Governor is head of the whole 
Institution, and controls the discipline of every department. He 
also gives instruction in some of the advanced classes. 

The pupils lead a secluded life, mixing exclusively with one 
another, and coming only occasionally into contact with the outer 
world.* 

Although, from the reports laid before us, it is evident that the 
instruction is carefully given, yet during the last ten years the 
Hospital has sent to the University as regular students on an 
average only two boys per annum; and this, however it may be ex- 
plained, is an indication of want of fitness, vigour, or ambition not 
usually found among Scottish youth. 

This brief account of Heriot’s is, generally speaking, applicable 
to all Scottish Hospitals; but in many cases the foundationers 
belong to a humbler class of the community than those who seek 
the benefits of Heriot’s. The only Hospitals which provide for 
poverty in a higher social grade are the Merchant Company’s 


* One-third of the pupils have, however, been recently non-resident. 
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Hospitals, John Watson’s Institution, and Fettes College—all in 
Edinburgh; and in these the curriculum is not less extensive 
than in Heriot’s Hospital. Fettes College, which is organized on 
a wholly different principle, carries boys much further in their 
studies. 

A full account of all the Hospitals in Scotland will be found 
in the Appendix, Vol. I., and we accordingly refer to it for infor- 
mation which would burden too much the pages of our Report. 


~ Omitting for the present the individual peculiarities of the The Hospital 

Hospital Institutions, we have now to report on the working of sea 
the Hospital system, and on those aspects of the Hospital question 

generally, which were brought prominently before us in evidence. 

We refer to (1) the educational influence of these seminaries on 

the pupils; (2) the cost of the Hospital system as compared with 

its results; (3) the conditions of admission ; and (4) the relation 

of the Hospital system to parents. 


1. Educational Influence of the Hospital System.—¥or many Bducational 
years prior to our appointment, the seclusion of life which cha- ™#vece 
racterized the Hospital system had been the subject of unfavour- 
able criticism. This isolation was not part of Heriot’s original History of 
intention. In his disposition he gave power to the governors of meen 
his Hospital to educate the poeueiiies within its walls, or to Scotland 
send them out for their daily instruction to the Grammar School 
of Edinburgh; and Dr. Balcanquall, who had been entrusted 
by Heriot with the duty of drawing up statutes for the Hospital, 
ordained that no house instruction was to be given after the boys 
were competent in the Latin accidence—in other words, after 
nine or ten years of age—when they were to be sent to the 
Grammar School, there to remain till they were fit for College, or 
to be bound as apprentices. It was not till 1695 that the age at 
which pupils might be sent to the High School was raised to 
eleven complete; and it was only in 1742 that the practice of con- 
fining the senior as well as the junior boys to the Hospital-house 
for instruction was formally recognised. 

The evil effects of the close system of life and education which ott i 
was then begun were the subject of discussion more than thirty W. Johnston, 
years ago, and the feeling against it found expression in certain 
proposals of Lord Provost Sir Wm. Johnston, who in 1844, among 
other reforms of an important character, moved the limitation of 
the number of beneficiaries, and the boarding of them in their 
own families or in families selected by the Governors. Sir Wm. 
Johnston’s proposals were not adopted. 

In 1863 Dr. Bedford, Governor of Heriot’s Hospital, drew atten- Ty33°°U"* 
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tion to the defects inherent in the close system, in a paper read 
by him before the Social Science Association in Edinburgh. 
euee reer The Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864, directed attention 
Bdaeation to the revenues of the more important of the Hospitals in their 
Commission, Third Report (1868), and in their recommendations they say :— 
: ‘We recommend that, without prejudice to the powers of the 
trustees of Hospitals, it shall be the duty of the General Board to 
examine the statutes and rules of their foundations, and, subject 
when necessary to the approval of Parliament, to make alterations 
therein with a view to the extension of Education,’* 
Merchant In the same year the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, who 
Say cle were governors of four Hospitals, requested Mr. Simon 8. Laurie 
Laurie, 1868. to report on them, and to submit the results of his inquiry into 
the Hospital system as a whole. Mr. Laurie had also about 
the same time reported on Heriot’s and Donaldson’s. Along 
with his reports on the separate Institutions, Mr. Laurie sub- 
mitted remarks on the Hospital system, in which he pointed 
out the nature of the hurtful influences inseparable from 
Hospital life, and traced these to their sources. These reports 
contributed to the movement for reform. By a minute passed 
in July 1869, it was resolved by the Merchant Company, under 
the presidency of Mr. James Duncan, to give their earnest 
support to the recommendations of Mr. Laurie, and they 
‘expressed their ‘ cordial concurrence with him in thinking that 
the governors should take measures towards breaking up the 
monastic character of such Institutions as George Watson’s 
- Hospital’ The Report of the Committee concluded by saying 
that they had ‘authority for stating that the governors of other 
Hospitals are now preparing to follow some of the recommenda- 
tions submitted in their Report, in so far as these affect the real 
objects in view,—the endeavouring to assimilate the condition of 
young people in Hospitals to that of children in the outer world, 
and of maintaining and fostering, as far as possible, the ties, 
attractions, and virtues of home.’ 
Endowed In- | This movement of the Merchant Company led to the passing, in 
(Scotlent) 1869, of ‘An Act to make provision for the better Government 
ery and Administration of Hospitals and other Endowed Institutions 
in Scotland.” By this Act, governors and trustees of Hospitals 
and other Endowed Institutions were empowered to apply to the 
Secretary of State for Provisional Orders, when they had resolved, 
by a majority, to make provision ‘for the better government and 
administration of the Institutions over which they presided, and’ 
for the better ‘application of the revenues thereof, whereby the 
usefulness and efficiency of the Hospitals and Institutions’ might 
* Third Report, 1868, p. xxvii. 
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“be increased, and the benefits thereof extended.’ The Secretary 
of State was empowered to grant such Orders, which, after being 
laid before Parliament, were, if not opposed, to come into operation. 
The history of the Act is shortly described in the evidence of 
Mx. T. J. Boyd,” who had succeeded to the Mastership of the Mer- 
chant Company, and, aided by the treasurer, Mr. Knox, carried out 
the reforms initiated under the presidency of Mr. Duncan. 

Under this Act the Merchant Company without delay obtained Ae alan 
Provisional Orders, enabling them to put an end to the monastic the Act 
character of their Hospitals, to introduce a certain amount of <hisined by 
competition among applicants for admission on the various founda- Company. 
tions, and to extend to the citizens generally the benefit of the 
education which the Hospitals afforded, by converting them into 
day schools, at which a good Elementary and Secondary Education 
could be obtained at a moderate cost. Further details regarding 
the reforms instituted by the Company, as these affected the 
various Institutions under their control, are given more at length 
in the Appendix, Vol. I. They are referred to here on account of 
the evidence which they afford of the strong feeling which pre- 
vailed regarding the Hospital system, and to supersede the 
necessity of any lengthened statement on our part in proof of the 
growing public desire to alter its character. The Company claim, 
with justice, to have taken the lead in Hospital reform, and to have 
obviated by their alterations many of the objections which were 
urged against Hospital institutions. 

The only other Institution which succeeded in obtaining a, Granting of 
Provisional ‘Order under the Act was Bathgate Academy. os Ge 
application was made for an Order by the Governors of Heriot’s, *°Pped- 
and steps were taken with the same object by various Institutions 
throughout Scotland; but further progress was stopped by the 
Home Office declining, under the advice of its law officers, to 
sanction the schemes presented to them, on the ground that they 
went beyond the powers conferred by the Act. Lord Advo- 
cate Young then introduced a Bill, in July 1872, to continue 
and amend the Act. By this Bill it was proposed to continue 
the previous Act to-31st December 1874, and to sanction a 
departure from trusts and the consolidation of trusts. It was 
also proposed that any Provisional Order approved by the Edu- 
cation Department should take effect if unopposed in Parliament. 

After being read a second time, the Bill was withdrawn; and this 
Commission was thereafter appointed to make inquiry into the En- 
dowments of Scotland, and to report: on the administration of them. 


Passing from the history of the public movement for reform, 
* Evidence, 339 et seq. 
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Evidence. we found in the evidence given before us ample confirmation of the 
prevalence of a conviction that the Hospital system is educa- 
tionally hurtful, and full justification of the steps which had been 
taken to reform it. This evidence came not only from those who 
had watched its operation from the outside, but also from those 
who were engaged in its administration officially or as instructors. 

Referring to a paper written by Dr. Bedford, the Head-Master of 
Heriot’s Hospital, the Chairman asked: 


Dr. Bedford’s ‘522. In that paper you stated that hospital-trained children are said 

evidence. to be “far more wanting in ordinary intelligence, are less smart and 
docile, and exhibit less affection for home and relations, than other 
children that have had inferior domestic and educational advantages ? ”— 
I said that that was the opinion of many observing and influential 
persons. 

‘528. Do you to a certain extent hold that opinion?—Yes. I stated 
it at the time with the view of considering whether it was correct or 
not; but I have no hesitation in saying that I considered it then sub- 
stantially correct in reference to Heriot’s Hospital, with which I was 
familiar... . 

‘527. Do you consider that that system had a very depressing effect 
upon the children ?—Very depressing at that time. 

‘528. And a depressing effect also upon the teachers, who found 
difficulty in dealing with children so trained?—HExtremely so. Before I 
came to Edinburgh, I was head-master of a schoolin England. I have 
thus had an opportunity of judging how easy it was to teach boys there, 
as compared with boys in Heriot’s Hospital. The same opinion is held 
by every intelligent man I have conversed with that has had connection 
with the free day-schools and also with the Hospital.’ 


The modification of opinion to which Dr. Bedford refers was due 
to the improvements which had been introduced in 1868, viz. the 
admission of a certain proportion of non-resident pupils, and 
other minor relaxations of Hospital regulations. 

The Rey. James Currie, Principal of the Church of Scotland 
Training College in Edinburgh, who was first a pupil and thereafter 
a master in Heriot’s Hospital, gave evidence to the same effect :— 


Rev. J.Currie’s 61425. From that experience, what is your opinion of the hospital as 
evidence. an educational establishment ?—Generally speaking, my opinion is un- 
favourable to it, although 1 should require to go somewhat into details to 
set forth the grounds of that opinion. It is necessary to look at the hospital 
under two aspects : first, as a school; and second, as a place of living. 
‘1426. First, with regard to education, what is your opinion ?—With 
regard to the education given in the hospital, I think that, looked at per 
se, it may be good or bad, just as in any other school. T have known it 
both: good in some departments, defective in others. But whilst I have 
known as good teaching in Heriot’s Hospital as I have ever known out 
of it, still I would say that the instruction, however good, does not, from 
the circumstances of the hospital life, produce the effects that it would in 
other circumstances. 
‘1427. To what circumstances of the life in the hospital do you refer ? 
—To three in particular :—(1.) To the want of wholesome influence, 
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acting by sympathy, example, and friendly counsel. (2.) To the narrow- 
ness and monotony of hospital life ; presenting, as it does, but few points 
of contact with real life, and Wanting that amount of change among its 
pupils that is necessary to prevent stagnation. (3.) To the. conscious 
want of freedom, or sense of confinement and restraint, which is constantly 
present to the minds of the inmates. 

‘1428. Do you mean what are popularly described as the monastic 
habits of the institution ?—That describes it in a popular way. I think 
there is a want of certain elements on which the moral nature grows—a 
want of what may be compared to the light and air and free motion 
which we associate with the idea of growth in physical life. Then the 
public opinion in the hospital, according to my experience, is just sub- 
stantially what the boys themselves make it ; and in these circumstances, 
of course, it tends to degenerate. There is nothing like a sixth form to 
come between the head of the hospital and the boys. 

©1429. Will you explain what you mean by the public opinion being 
what they make for themselves ?—In every class of boys, unless there be 
a distinct counteractive agency, I think the coarser and less modest and 
less reverential come to the front, and assume to determine the tone of the 
class. I think there requires to be a distinct agency set at work to 
counteract that. Now my experience was, that in the hospital there was 
not such an agency, and I think there can hardly be a sufficient agency 
to counteract that influence. In that way the moral tone of the place 
always tends downwards. 

‘1430. Is that from the boys living so entirely secluded ?—It is from 
their living so entirely among themselves, and from the want of example 
and sympathy, and those influences which a boy at home comes constantly 
into contact with. : 

‘1431. That, I suppose, you think would not be remedied by the boys 
being kept longer at the college, and thus leaving at an older age?—No; 
on the contrary, I think the longer the time, the worse the influence of the 
system is, provided it begins to act from the early age at which it does.’ 


In reply to the question whether he found greater difficulty in 
teaching Hospital boys than he found in teaching others, he says: 
‘Yes; the results of good teaching are less under the Hospital 
system than the results of the same teaching would be in an open 
School.’ 

Mr. David Pryde, formerly a- teacher both in George Watson’s 
Hospital and in the Merchant Maiden, and now Head-Master of the 
Young Ladies’ Educational Institution under the Merchant Com- 
pany, gave evidence that he found the Hospital pupils ‘duller 
than ordinary boys.’ 

Dr. Findlater, formerly Governor of Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen, 
says: ‘ As to the effects on the pupils, with reference to the intel- 
lectual instruction in the first place, I would sum up the difference 
between boys in an Hospital and those living at home in a single 
expression,—the want of receptiveness.’ The advantage which the 
master had in being able to secure regular attendance ‘was more 
than counterbalanced by an unwonted amount of passive resist- 
ance-—the peculiar vis inert of Hospital existence.’ 


Mr. D. Pryde. 


Dr. Findlater. 


Mr. Kerr. 


Mr. Jolly. 


Dr. Ogilvie. 


Mr. T. J. Boyd. 
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Mr. Kerr, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, who had 
examined various Hospitals in Aberdeen, says of the pupils ‘ that 
they are under the disadvantage of a very unnatural system.’ 

Mr. Jolly, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, formerly 
a teacher in George Watson’s Hospital, says in his evidence: 


‘The intellectual evils (of hospital life) are dulness in perception and 
understanding, and a peculiar intellectual inertness and heaviness. Every 
one teaching in an hospital feels this very much. You cannot get the 
boys to work hard, though you appeal to them; and you have to put 
more energy into the teaching of an hospital class. than any other. You 
have to waste yourself to inspire them with ws, and you get very little 
return. You have to work much harder to produce any result than 
with another set of boys. This intellectual dulness also manifests itself 
in a difficulty of interesting them, and rousing them to mental effort. 
Tt also exhibits itself in a lower power of attention, and a less strength 
of memory, than in the case of out-door boys.. On revisal, you are 
astonished how little they have retained. Intellectual power is also 
smaller than it would be on another system; and intellectual eminence in 
hospital boys is very rare. The system also produces a want of intellec- 
tual self-reliance, and self-sustained intellectual effort.’ 


Dr. Ogilvie, formerly Head-Master of Daniel Stewart’s Hospital, 
and now Head of George Watson’s College Schools, refers in his 
evidence to the ‘depressing influence’ which pervaded the pupils, 
and the selfishness which they exhibited. And when examined 
as to the educational results, he states that, in his experience, the 
teachers had to expend ‘double the amount of labour to produce 
the same educational results as are produced in a Public School.’ 

Those who had been concerned with the administration of 
Hospitals, or had had opportunities of observing their working, 
gave evidence equally decided. Mr. T. J. Boyd, who, as Master 
of the Merchant Company, carried through the reforms which were 
authorized by the Provisional Orders granted under the Endowed ~ 
Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, says: 


‘ There has been a very strong and growing feeling in Scotland against 
what is known as the hospital system; and, happily, people generally are 
now coming to believe in the truth of the saying that children should be 
brought up in families, not in flocks. The education of large numbers of 
children apart from their parents, relatives, or friends, and without their 
having almost any intercourse with other persons except the officials of 
the hospital establishments, was a system unnatural in itself, and not 
calculated to make them in after life useful members of society. With 
whatever zeal those who were so brought up might be trained morally 
and intellectually, many were found, on the completion of their education, 
to be devoid of that general intelligence which is acquired from inter- 
course with friends in the home circle; and when they left the hospitals 
to begin the business of life, they were, as a rule, unable to take their 
places with others whose scholastic training had not been superior, but 
which had been carried on under happier circumstances. Altogether, it 
was felt that, in return for the large sum of money expended upon them, 
comparatively small benefits were derived; and it was to abolish this 
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state of things that the educational scheme of the Merchant Company 
was devised.’ 

Dr. Lyon Playfair says: ‘When I formerly looked closely into Dr. Lyon Play- 
the system, I found a very strong opinion against the Hospital 
system, both as regards the parents who sent their children, and 
the children who were sent. My opinion was, that the first thing 
was to break up what is called the monastic system, by which the 
children were taken away from their parents and immured in 
these Hospitals, because that produced a paralysing effect on the 
children, and a pauperizing effect on the parents.’ 

Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of the University of Edinburgh, Sir A. Grant. 
who is a trustee of several Hospitals, condemns the system on 
similar grounds. 

The unsatisfactory results of Hospital training in respect of in- Results of in- 
struction were also the subject of evidence. The very limited bbe at 
extent to which a machinery so large, and worked at so great a 
cost, sends out pupils desirous of distinguishing themselves in any 
profession, or of prosecuting their studies beyond the limited 
range of the Hospital curriculum, seems in itself conclusive as to 
‘the inherent defects of the system: especially when we compare 
these meagre results with those of the Parish Schools, which con- 
tribute so largely to the ranks of University students and to 
the learned professions in all parts of the Empire. 

That certain incidental advantages belong to the system is un- Advantages 
doubted. Unbroken reeularity of attendance is secured, regular pa sey 
and wholesome meals are provided, and the children are con- 
sequently healthy. But the less apparent moral and intellectual 
evils, as to which we had ample evidence, are, in our opinion, so 
great as to outweigh all other considerations. 

In so far as these evils flow from the monastic character of the Remedies for 
system, the remedies are obvious. Were Hospitals thrown open to pis a 
day scholars, or were the foundationers sent out to day schools, 
the mischief would be considerably lessened; but we are of opinion 
that it cannot be altogether removed except by boarding out 
the foundationers in respectable families, and confining the Hos- 
pital buildings to the uses of a day school, to which the general 
public should have admission at a moderate cost. In this way . 
children from the outer world would mix on an equal footing 
with the foundationers, and bring freshness and variety into their 
lives. Fora certain class of orphan foundationers, who could not 
be advantageously boarded out, it might be necessary to have 
boarding-houses ; but these should be so restricted in the number 
of their residents as not to lose the domestic character. 

The only evidence we received which seemed to us to point Mae ketal ke 
to a retention of the Hospital system as better than boarding Ses 


Mr. J. Cook. 
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out was in the case of Donaldson’s Hospital, where a large propor- 
tion of the children are deaf mutes. And even this evidence did not 
in any way impugn the position that a system of boarding out was 
in itself generally preferable for the foundationers, both morally and 
intellectually, but only brought into prominence the difficulties in 
the way of finding families who would have the confidence of the 
governors. The class of foundationers in this large institution is 
humbler than in most others, if we except the Orphan Hospital of 
Edinburgh and some Hospitals in Aberdeen ; and the Treasurer (Mr. 
Cook) and the Governor (Rev. D. Balsillie) give it as their opinion 
that the moral training which the boys and girls receive in the Hos- 
pital is better than any they could expect to receive in the class of 
family—mechanics and day-labourers—to which the children belong. 


‘4187. Has it ever been under the consideration of the governors 
whether the hearing children should be boarded out ?—Mr. Cook.—Never. 

‘4188. Or whether the establishment should form part of any out-door 
school ?—Never. 

‘4189. In your opinion, would it be an improvement on the system to 
do so?—TI think it would be the opposite. 

‘4190. Would you state why ?—In the first place, the situation of the 
institution would not be very well calculated to bring children of the 
same class to attend it; and I think if you got other children from the 
town,—children of the same class,—the chances are they would injure 
the education of the others rather than promote it. 

“4191. Very strong representations have been made to the Commis- 
sioners as to the disadvantages of what is called the hospital system, and 
the importance of having the hospitals connected with day schools; but 
that is not your opinion ?—It is not my opinion, from what I have seen. 

‘4192. Nor the opinion of your colleagues ?—Nor the opinion of my 
colleagues. It has never been proposed to bring children in as day pupils. 

‘4193, That is a matter which has not been under your consideration, 
and you desire to maintain the hospital in its present condition ?—I think 
we must maintain it in its present condition in its situation; but I can 
only speak my own opinion, for the governors have never come to a resolu- 
tion on the subject.’ 

‘3811. But on other grounds, apart from the interests of your mute 
pupils, would it be desirable, in your opinion, to discontinue the system of 
having the boys in the institution?—M7. Balsilhe.—If the governors went, 
to the expense of providing suitable board for the hearing children outside, 
then-it would be more to the advantage of the hearing children to be well 
boarded out than to reside in the hospital. 

‘3812. What do you mean by well boarded out? Is it the nature of 
the provision made for the children in the boarding-honse, or does it 
refer to the character of the individuals with whom they are boarded ?— 
Our children are taken from the class of mechanics and common labourers. 
If boarded out, are they to be boarded in families of that class? If so, 
they would not be nearly so well taken care of as they are in the hospital. 

‘3813. Would you regard it as the duty of the trustees to provide for 
those children better than their parents could have provided for them if 
they had remained with them ?—No ; but while a common labourer may, 
from his feelings as a father, manage his own child well, he may not take 
the same interest in another man’s child. That is the difference. 
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‘3814. Are a considerable proportion of the parents of the children not 
resident in Edinburgh or the neighbourhood ?—I think the majority of the 
hearing children belong to Edinburgh; and as a proof of that, I think 
127 of them visit in town on Saturday. So that they have friends, at any 
rate, if not relatives in town. But a great many of our children also 
come from the country districts. 

‘3815. With reference to these 127, do you not think it might be 
desirable to place them under such relatives as they visit? Would that 
not be more beneficial for the children than continuing to retain them in 
the institution ?—I am very doubtful if it would. 

‘3816. On what ground?—Physically it would not be so good for 
them, because they would not be so well fed, and their clothing would not 
be so well attended to; and I don’t think that that class of people would 
take such good care of their moral training as is done in the hospital. 

£3817. Do you think the intellectual development of a child depends 
on its food?—Certainly ; to a very great extent. 

‘3818. Are we to understand you to mean, that you think a 
boy living at home with a respectable though a poor mechanic would 
be subjected to worse moral influences than he is while living in the 
hospital ?—I think he would; that is to say, living with a mechanic who 
is not the boy’s own father, who has not the interest of a parent in 
the boy. 

‘3819. Taking the case of a boy who is living with a mechanic who is 
his parent or his near relative, do you think he would be subjected to 
worse moral influences than living in an hospital ?—No, certainly not. 

‘3820. The evils which you anticipate in the houses of those who are 
not relatives would arise from neglect more than anything else ?— Yes. 

‘3821. And could be to a certain extent modified, could they not, by 
careful selection on the part of the governors ?—It might to some extent ; 
but the difficulty would be to find parties who would feel the responsibility.’ 


On the other hand, the directors of the Orphan Hospital, where Objections met 
the children are of the humblest class, came to’a unanimous resolu- fie 
tion in 1870 to board out their children, and do not appear to have 
attached much importance to the difficulty which at Donaldson’s is 
considered so.formidable.* The Poor Law Boards have also for a Pauper chil- 
long period adopted the boarding-out system,—a system highly @rem boarded 
approved by the Board of Supervision in Scotland, and recently 
introduced into some parts of England. If a respectable family 
of the same social class as that to which the child belongs can be 
found to undertake its upbringing, it seems to us quite practicable 
to arrange for such superintendence as will obviate the neglect 
which Mr. Balsillie fears. It may be no benefit ultimately to 
children to have been lifted out of the reach of the chances and 
changes incident to the daily life of the class to which they belong, 
and to have lost the training which they would thus obtain. If they 
are placed, under proper supervision, in circumstances as favourable 
as those which would have surrounded them had they not been 
deprived of their fathers, the main purpose of the charity has 
been accomplished with respect to them. 

* Vide Appendix, Vol. I. 
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A further and significant testimony to the judgment which 
has been pronounced on the Hospital system in Scotland, 
is to be found in the course followed by the Fettes College 
Trustees,—the most recent of charitable educational foundations. 
Sir William Fettes left the residue of his estates ‘to form an 
endowment for the maintenance, education, and outfit of young 
people, whose parents have either died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose, or who, from innocent misfortune during 
their own lives, are unable to give suitable education to their 
children. This donation was accompanied by a clause which 
invested the trustees with the ‘most ample and unlimited powers’ 
for making regulations as to the number of children to be ad- 
mitted from time to time, etc. The steps taken by the trustees 
will be best given in the words of one of their number, Lord 
Justice-General Inglis :— 


‘When we proceeded to consider the purposes to which we should ° 
apply the endowment, I may take the liberty of saying that I think all the 
trustees were impressed with a very grave sense of responsibility. The 
easiest and most direct way of carrying out such a general charitable 
purpose as was expressed in the will would have been to add one more 
to the numerous hospitals with which I have no doubt you are all familiar 
by this time. But the trustees were unanimously of opinion that that was 
not desirable. They thought that the hospital system, as it has been called, 
had not been productive of any good, but rather of evil; and at all events 
they were very clearly of opinion, that even supposing it to be useful in 
itself, there were already more than enough of such institutions in Edin- 
burgh, and that it was not desirable to add to them. But they objected 
to the system upon principle; for they were of opinion, in the first place, 
that poverty should never be by itself a qualification for participating in 
the benefits of an educational endowment; and in the second place, that 
the qualification of belonging to privileged classes, such as persons of 
particular names, or born in particular localities, or whose parents belong 
to particular guilds or trades, was still worse,—more undesirable, because 
the result of recognising such qualifications was, in their opinion, not to 
give the children for the most part a better education than they would 
have received if the parents had been left to educate them unaided, but 
rather to place them in a position quite unnatural, and to surround them 
with comforts and luxuries within the walls of a great institution, which 
would unsuit them for their true place in after-life. The very regularity 
and security of the supply of these comforts and luxuries independently 
of any exertions of their own, seems calculated to give the children on 
whom they are lavished a false idea of the world, which they will hereafter 
have to encounter relying on their own exertions only. The trustees were 
also very clearly of opinion that charities for the purpose of providing for 
children of the poorer classes only had been carried ‘too far in every 
point of view,—in Edinburgh I mean; and they could not help reflecting 
that there was one class of society in which great necessity sometimes 
existed for aid in carrying on the education of children for which no 
provision had ever yet been made by any of these charitable institu- 
tions. I refer to the case of children of persons in the better classes— 
professional persons—persons in the army and navy, and in the learned 
professions—dying prematurely, and not leaving sufficient funds to carry 
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out the education of their children in a manner suitable to the position in 
life of the parents; and also to cases in which the parents have suffered 
during their lives severe and unexpected losses from no fault of their 
own, but from innocent misfortune, and so have been rendered unable to 
educate their children in a suitable manner. It occurred to the trustees 
that the endowment under their management might very well, in so far as 
it was necessary to give it a charitable character, and in strict accord- 
ance with the will of the truster, be devoted to some such object. You 
will find, accordingly, that in the first set of regulations which they 
issued, this was set forward as the prime object that they had in view. 
And that is maintained throughout. They were bound, as they conceived, 
by the terms of the will under which they were acting, to give the endow- 
ment a certain charitable character ; and they were desirous to do that 
not only in the way to be most beneficial for those who might participate 
in the endowment, but also in such a way as to run the smallest risk of 
doing public mischief, which they thought had resulted from the manner 
in which many other endowments of the same kind had been worked out. 
At the same time, they certainly had in view as one great object, the 
introduction of something in the nature of public school life as it is 
known in England, but very little known in Scotland,—I may say not at 
all known in Scotland; and they thought that they had before them, in the 
case of some of the English public schools, a very excellent precedent for 
the establishment of such an institution as now exists: I mean a public 
school with a charitable foundation as its basis, but with a large super- 
structure of education and pupils in which there is nothing either of 
gratuity or charity. I believe I am right in saying that both at Harrow 
and Rugby the school commenced with a charitable foundation, and 
there were engrafted upon it in each case, and grew up gradually, those 
great schools which we now see in these places. The difference in our 
position undoubtedly was, that we were able from the funds at our 
command to get on much faster, and to establish a public school, with all 
the advantages and accessories of such an institution, without any delay.’* 


The changes which we recommend are supported not only by Experience of 
the opinion, but by the responsible action, of persons well quali- ‘he sangeet? 
fied to judge of the Educational state of Edinburgh. Nor are we 
without experience of the effects of such changes. Many of 
these have been already carried out by the Merchant Company of 
Edinburgh, as we have already stated, and with results of a 
beneficial kind. Their reforms proceeded on the principle: of 
reducing the number of nominations and substituting competi- 
tion to some extent, and of boarding out as many foundationers 
as could be accommodated in suitable families, Homes, under the 
superintendence of the Governors, being provided for the others. 

With the funds thus set free, great day schools were established, - 
as already stated, in which Elementary and Secondary Instruc- 
tion is provided for both boys and girls. The mixing with other 
children, and the introduction of competition, have quickened 
the intelligence and improved the character of the founda- 
tioners. The reports of those interested in the Institutions, 


* A more detailed account of the College will be found in the Appendix, Vol. I., and 
in our First Report. 
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and of examiners, show this. Dr. Ogilvie says: ‘The progress 
now made, compared with what it was, is very marked,’ Again: 
‘The foundationers, in the first session [after the change of sys- 
tem], were very troublesome; but during the second session (the 
older boys having left) there was a marked improvement in every 
way. ‘They (the elder boys) were so far behind, that really 
there seemed little hope of making anything of them.” Of the 
younger foundationers he says: ‘They are giving us great satis- 
faction on the whole, and doing very well. I am satisfied the 
change has done an immense deal of good to the foundationers.’ 
Were further evidence needed as to the necessity and desire for 
Hospital reform in Scotland, it would be found in the fact already 
indicated, that, before the issue of our commission, almost all the 
Hospitals of any importance either applied, or had resolved to apply, 
for Provisional Orders under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, 1869,—namely, the Merchant Company’s Hospitals, Heriot’s, 
the Trades’ Maiden, the Orphan’s, and Schaw’s. In Elgin, a majority 
of only one prevented action being taken. In Aberdeen, steps were 
taken by the Governors of Gordon’s Hospital to alter its character ; 
but their petition, after being prepared, was not presented to the 
Home Secretary, because it had been already found that the 
Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act did not give the requisite 
powers.* In Stiell’s Hospital, East Lothian, the Trustees carried 
out reforms of a beneficial tendency, which they believed they had 
powers to do under the Trust. These reforms were the better 
organization of the Higher department of the Hospital, throwing 
it open as a Public School, the boarding out of the residents, and 
the institution of bursaries. The reforms contemplated by the 
Governors of the other foundations referred to above had similar 
objects in view. In the most recent bequest of all, the ‘Spier 
Trust,’ we have evidence that the Trustees themselves desire 
powers to restrict the purely Hospital character of the Foundation.+ 


2. Cost of the Hospital System.—The cost of the Hospital system 
also engaged our attention. If the cost prior to the reforms insti- 
tuted by the Merchant Company were taken, the average would be 
considerably raised. The expenditure on Fettes College, which, as 
its title indicates, is a Public School, and which was organized from 
the beginning on such a plan as to avoid the objections taken to 
the Hospital system, is also omitted from our calculation. Stiell’s 
Hospital, Muirhead’s Hospital, and Douglas’ Academy have to be ex- 
cluded for similar reasons, and that proportion of the Heriot revenue 
which is not devoted to Hospital purposes. Spier’s Hospital is also 
excluded, as it is not yet in operation. Accordingly £34,610 has 

o* Evidence, 4895 et seq. t 1b., 8978 et seq. 
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TABLE OF THE ENDOWED HOSPITALS IN SCOTLAND. 


V.B.—Those which are now also public or day schools are printed in Italics ; in these cases the capitation 
cost of the Foundationers cannot be precisely estimated. 


The estimate of cost per head is based on the actual expenditure, not on the whole revenue. 


Cost PER HEAD. * 


Founda-| Net 


DESIGNATION OF HOSPITAL. Locality. : | | 
tioners. | Revenue. Havens Nant 


tion. nance. 


Boys and Girls’, . : . | Aberdeen ean tt) Wels gy, 


Gordon’s, . | SEG ENS 


Orphan and Destitute Female 
Children’s, : 15 11 


Orphan (Female) Asylum, . : 1975.6) 
Shawiicgie iletinriy, i | 4 | 22 18 
Spier’s, . : é ; . | Ayrshire 
Muirhead’s, . 5 ‘4 . | Dumfries 
Morgan’s, .. : : . | Dundee | 2,505 
Orphan Institution, : d se 995t 
Cauvin’s, : ‘ ; . | Duddingston 990 
Donaldson’s, . = ; . | Edinburgh 8,980 
Heriot’s, 5 i i é 18,950 


Fettes. College, : c ; 7,000 
<4 { Merchant Maiden, . 4,880 


m2 

b> 

a : 

ee Watson's (George), . 7127 


Merchant 


5 \ gene 3 : 5 8,453 
Orphan, . j : : : 2,063 
Trades’ Maiden, . ‘ ‘ 1,772 
Watson’s (John) Institution, . 4,555 
Elgin Institution, . : . | Elgin 1,800 
Scott Institution, . : . | Greenock 


Brooklands’, . ; : . | Kirkpatrick- | 
Durham 


Douglas Free School, . | Newton- 
Stewart 


Schaw’s, Sl een ea) Tbrestonpans 
(East Lothian) 


Stiel’s, . 2. | Tranent | 764 
(East Lothian) 


Speyside Charity School, . | Grantown oe | 339 
, | £79,245 


* Not including the value of buildings. 
Only £420 of the above is from capitalized funds, the rest is from subscriptions. 
The net revenue was, for year ending 31st December 1873, £18,950, but only £9886 of this sum was 
“spent on strictly Hospital purposes, the rest being devoted to Free Schools, Bursaries, and Apprentice Fees, 
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to be deducted from the total Hospital revenue of Scotland, leav- 
ing £44,635 per annum as the sum expended on the maintenance 
and education of 1281 children, or £34 per head. If the value of 
the buildings and grounds be added, the total expenditure would 
be raised to £56,000 per annum, or about £44 per child. The 
buildings are estimated moderately, because their expensive and — 
ornate character may be said to be due not to the administration, but 
to the desire of the executors to raise a monument to the founder. 


Hospital Ele- Two facts demand attention in connection with the financial 
Rnwtynot spect of the Hospital question,—facts, it appears to us, of much 


now indispens- significance. First, the Hospital schools are not now, as they were 

a in former periods, essential to the proper instruction of the bene- 
ficiaries. Cheap and good elementary schools are within easy 
reach of almost all. Secondly, the parents of more than 80 per 
cent. of the children on whom the above sum is annually spent 
belong to a class supported by wages which, on an average, must 
be considerably less than £80 per annum. 

Cost especially If the Hospitals conferred a public benefit on the education of 

to be con on tHe country, and constituted an important part of its scholastic 

compared with machinery, public opinion would not be offended by the con- 

eee results, trast between the large expenditure and the small result. But 
when to the financial considerations we add that the moral and 
intellectual benefits conferred on the recipients of the bounty are, 
in the opinion of nearly all, less than would be conferred by a 
contribution to their education and aliment in their own parishes, 
an arrangement which would reduce the cost to about one-half of 
the present outlay, the case against the Hospital system seems to us 
such as to demand the attention of the Legislature. It is not alleged 
that all the establishments are extravagantly conducted. It would 
not, perhaps, be easy to conduct Boarding Schools more economi- 
cally than Gordon’s Hospital at Aberdeen or Morgan’s at Dundee. 
But the system itself makes a large expenditure inevitable. 


Conditions of 3. Conditions of Admussion to Hospitals. — Of the Hospitals 
Hoatteae ‘© enumerated on the preceding page, none are Orphanages by their 
ccna oF Ly constitution, with the exception of Heriot’s Hospital and the Orphan 
not been dis- Hospital, Edinburgh, the Orphan Institution, Dundee, the Female 
regarded. Orphan Asylum, Aberdeen, Scott’s Hospital, Greenock, and Brook- 
land’s Hospital, Kirkcudbright. In the case of Heriot’s, the original 
purpose of the founder has been set aside, and not more than 34 
per cent. of the foundationers are fatherless. Notwithstanding this, 
the proportion of fatherless children generally in Scottish Hospitals 
is so large as to give these Institutions the character of Orphanages. 
Of the 1510 children at present on the Hospital foundations of Scot- 


land, 950 are fatherless. The fact that a child is fatherless is not a 
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ground in itself for his admission to the benefits of a charity, but it 
generally indicates greater need than where the father is alive; and 
taking this fact along with other evidence before us, it cannot be said 
that the claims of destitution have been disregarded by the adminis- 
trators of the various foundations. 

Setting aside for the present any special case, such as that of Terms of ad- 
Heriot’s, wlih will be more fully treated in the next chapter, we aa ee 
have now to consider generally the terms of admission to the 
benefits of gratuitous maintenance and education. 

In alznoat all Hospitals the children selected are subjected to Entrance Exa- 
some examination; and we do not hesitate to recommend, that sa 
in no case shall a child be admitted unless he has reached such 
a standard of competency as may reasonably be expected from his 
years. There are deserving and undeserving poor: it is right © 
that the former should have a preference when seeking the 
benefits of a foundation; and there is no way, next to personal 
inquiry, in which the worth of the family from which a candidate 
comes can be so fairly tested as by the measure of attention 
which has been paid to the early training of the children belong- 
ing to it, and the effort which the parents make to fulfil the con- 
ditions of admission to a charity. We think, therefore, that the 
examination of applicants according to the standards of the Scot- 
tish Code should always form an important element in the inquiries 
preliminary to election, and that in no case should an applicant 
be admitted who gives evidence of having been neglected by his 
parents or guardians. 

Considering, however, the tender age at which children are Competitive 
admitted to Bapiials, we think that to apply a rigid system of ee penne 
competitive examination would be undesirable. The object to expedient. 
be secured is the selection of the most deserving of those who 
come within the scope of the charity. But in the cases with ~ 
which we are now dealing, desert can be ascertained otherwise 
than by examination—as by reports from teachers or others who 
may have had opportunities of observing the conduct of the 
applicants. In the case of mere children, and for such a purpose 
as admission to a Hospital, qualities hardly ascertainable by 
examination alone—such as industry, regularity, docility—may 
rightly be taken into consideration. 

The course pursued at Fettes College is thus described by the Plan pursued 


Lord Justice-General :-— a ea 
‘7732. The mode in which we proceed to the admission of foundationers 

is this: we select a certain number,—a larger number than there are 

vacancies for,—say perhaps twice as many as we have vacancies for, and 

we have them all examined; and then upon the reports of the examiners 

we take into consideration the qualification in respect of scholarship of 
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each of the boys, along with the other circumstances of the case as they 
have been laid before us previously; and upon a consideration of the 
whole combined, we elect ultimately the number for whom we have 
vacancies. The examination is in that way not exactly competitive, 
because we don’t bind ourselves to take merely the best five scholars 
(say) out of the ten who have been selected as proved by the examina- 
tion; but we ascribe a great deal of weight to excellence in the examina- 
tion, and take that into consideration along with the other circumstances 
of each case.’ 


We are disposed to think that such a plan as this, with a 
distinct understanding as to the considerations (other than ex- 
amination) which are allowed to come into play, would be found 
to meet not inadequately the difficulties of the case. It is, of 
course, open to the objection that it may be so worked as to 
make the examination of no account. But, short of a purely com- 
petitive system, there is no course open but to trust Governing 
Bodies. It is obvious that, in the administration of institutions 
for the relief of unavoidable distress, and in which claims of 
orphans have been so generally recognised, a considerable dis- 
cretion must always be left to Trustees for the proper exercise 
of their duties, especially in cases where the applicants are of a 
tender age; and we would place more reliance on the principle 
on which the trustees are selected, and on the publicity of their 
proceedings, than on any minute rules laid down for their 
guidance. But we are of opinion that the considerations which 
should weigh in finally selecting ought to be personal to the 
child, and that the trustees should frame rules for their guidance 
in making a selection. The sound method of procedure is, that 
only those of the class intended to be benefited should be allowed 
to be candidates, and that the election should be made after 
such an examination and inquiry as may enable the trustees to 
discover the most promising and deserving. Where such a mode 
of procedure is adopted, the pauperizing effects of charity are 
lessened, and the beneficiaries themselves are relieved from the 
painful feeling that they owe all to charity, and nothing to desert. 


4, Relation of the Hospital System to Parents.—It is alleged 
that all charities tend more or less to diminish the self-respect 
of recipients and expectants, and to create in the community 
the very class which they aid. It will hardly be denied 
that such is the effect wherever the aid that charities offer 
extends to those who do not, through misfortune, stand in need 
of it. It is difficult to speak with confidence as to the amount 
of wages which ought to place a man above the necessity of 
asking the aid of charitable funds for the maintenance of his 
family. But it may fairly be assumed that in general a parent 
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who is fit for work, and who receives the wages usual in his class, 
should be held responsible for the maintenance and education of his 
children. The interests of the State doubtless demand that Ele- 
mentary instruction, at a moderate price, shall be made accessible 
to all, and to this extent all may seek and accept a boon which 
is common to all. But for the aliment and clothing of the child 
the parent must be held wholly and solely responsible; and it 
is when a charity encourages an opposite sentiment, and gives 
rise to an expectation of extraneous aid, which the exercise of 
foresight and industry might make unnecessary, that it becomes 
positively hurtful. Itis hurtful not merely to the few who succeed 
in their application for assistance, but equally so to the much larger 
number who seek assistance and fail. Charities so administered 
tend to pauperize a community. 


Dr- Bedford has classified recipients of Heriot’s Hospital charity classification 


celia of the Heriot 
as follows: recipients. 


‘I would say that the parents in Heriot*s Hospital may be divided 
into three classes,—firstly, those who, having known better days, such as 
widows and decayed tradesmen suffering from innocent misfortune, desire 
social restitution for their children; secondly, those who, never having 
been in a better position than the lower middle class, desire, by the kind 
of education given in Heriot’s Hospital, and the money aid afforded 
afterwards in the form of apprentice fees, to secure for their children 
social elevation as distinguished from social restitution; and thirdly, 
those whose obvious object is to shift the care and responsibility of their 
children on the officials of a public charity, by making a good investment 
of £5 in the purchase of a burgess ticket. This last class of parents 
try to get their children admitted at the minimum age, which is seven ; 
or if they should send them in at a later period, it is found that there 
has been an almost entire neglect of the children’s education.’ 


It was the first class alone whom founders generally wished ‘Decayea’ 
to serve, and such charities should not be discouraged. But $288 Whom 


the proffer of gratuitous maintenance and education should, as wished 
. “ys sh he to serve. 

far as possible, be made on the condition of merit in the re- 

cipient. We have it in evidence, also, that it has been the custom 

to purchase burgess tickets in Edinburgh for the mere purpose 

of qualifying for the Heriot charity; and further, that even with 

such great facilities for qualification, the number of vacancies 

was as great, and in some instances greater, than the number 

of applicants, until the household qualification of a £15 rental 

was removed. As regards Hospitals of more recent institution, 

we find that in the case of Donaldson’s (Edinburgh) the Governors 

were themselves so impressed with the large amount of Hospital 

accommodation in Edinburgh, that they found it expedient to seek 

for a special class of beneficiaries. In the action taken by the 


* Evidence, 530. 
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Fettes Trustees, also, we have a further confirmation of the sound- 
ness of the view taken by the Donaldson Governors. Jn the case 
of the Stirling Hospitals, the evidence given before the Special 
Commissioners under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 
1869, exhibits the hurtful influence of these charities. These 
facts, and considerations of other kinds, satisfy us that the pro- 
portion which such charities bear to the population in certain 
localities is such as to demand a modification of their present 
application and administration. 

Even in cases of necessity, arising from the death of a father or 
from his being incapacitated for work, the family self-respect might 
be protected by not providing wholly for the foundationer, 
whether he be boarded in the Hospital home, or with relatives, or 
in a respectable family. A contribution by relatives, to the extent 
of providing at least the cost of clothing, as in Fettes College, would 
of itself contribute to the maintenance of family obligations, and 
continue the connection of the child with those who were in the 
course of nature primarily responsible for his maintenance. 

The boarding out of the foundationers would also facilitate a 
more discriminating application of the charity, and even Hospitals 
economically conducted would save money by this reform. In 
Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen, one of the cheapest in Scotland, the 
foundationers are clothed, fed, and educated for about £23, 5s. 
per head ; but there can be little doubt, that by leaving these boys 
with their parents or relatives, a considerable sum could, even in this 
case, be-saved. The cost of clothing a child and of educating him 
at an inspected school would not exceed £3 or £4 per annum, while 
in many cases sums varying, according to need, from £5 to £10 
would be considered by parents or guardians sufficient payment for 
aliment; so that, even in so economically conducted an institution 
as Gordon’s, half the outlay might be saved without diminishing 
the present number of foundationers. The income of artisans of 
the same class as those whose children find shelter in Gordon’s 
Hospital cannot average 25s. per week; and out of this sum a 
family of probably five or six have to be housed, clothed, and main- 
tained—the expenditure per head not exceeding £9 per annum. 


To sum up: Looking to the history of Hospital foundations in 
Scotland, and the facts which have been laid before us in evi- 
dence, we are of opinion that the number of purely charitable 
beneficiaries should be restricted. Considerations of another kind 
lead to the same conclusion. At the time when most of the 
Hospitals were founded, there were difficulties in the way of 
obtaining education which are now wholly removed. In Scotland, 
good Primary instruction, and even the elements of Secondary 
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instruction, are now within the reach of all. The facilities which 
now exist for making provision for families, such as savings banks 
and life insurances, have also to be taken into account. 

We are further of opinion that much of the present expenditure Foundationors 
may be saved by sending charity foundationers to Public or other ese te" 
Elementary Schools up to the age of twelve or thirteen, although St oy tary 
we are not prepared to say that this course may be in all cases Schools. 
expedient or practicable. It would often be possible to carry out 
the true purpose of the founder most effectually by not removing 
the selected beneficiaries from their own parishes. Schools under 
Government inspection are now everywhere accessible. 

The foundationers, of whatever age, should, where practi- Boarding out 
cable, be boarded in families, a boarding-house on a limited aphe ee si 
scale being instituted for those who cannot be provided for in poarders where 
this way. These boarding-houses might be thrown open to instituted. 
paying pupils, whenever the Governors found this expedient. 

With the money saved by the adoption of this suggestion and Competition 
the limitation of the number of charity foundationers, scholar- faeepen 
foundationers should be admitted by competition at the age 2° 
at which Secondary instruction usually begins. The Hospital 
schools should also be thrown open to all paying pupils. 


Apart from other considerations, we are of opinion that the Interests of 


; ; foundati 
interests of Hospital foundationers themselves demand these gomand these 
changes. The educational results of the Hospital system are, °b978°s- ‘ 


as we have already shown, disappointing, and we attribute the 
failure not merely to the monasticism of the life, but also 
to the want of emulation among the pupils. Much is due 
to the herding together of children all of one class, suffering 
under the same domestic calamities, and who have been sur- 
rounded in their past history by similar circumstances, for the 
most part of a depressing kind. In this way one type of mind 
and character is produced. The Hospital life, so far from providing 
a remedy, tends to strengthen the evil; and even where there may 
be a minority of promising boys, the dull majority soon draw them 
down to their own intellectual and moral level. 

We would further recommend that partial payments should be Partial pay- 
taken from those foundationers whose friends could afford to make ments ® be 
them; and it is a matter for consideration whether from all, save 
the most necessitous, such payments should not be demanded. 


By such means as we have suggested, we believe that the Remedy for 
evil effects of the Hospital system on both the community and 2s Pestle 
on the foundationers would be removed, and the benefits of a vided by the 


ror S above means. 
superior instruction offered at a moderate fee to all, 


Large saving 
would be 
effected. 


Application of 
money saved. 
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A further consequence of equal moment would be the large 
saving which would be effected. The opening up of the 
Hospital Schools to the public, as in the case of the Merchant 
Company’s Schools, Stiell’s Hospital, and Fettes College, would 
withdraw from the account against the foundationers that portion 
of the cost of maintaining and educating them which is represented 
by the value of buildings, and also a considerable proportion of 
the cost of tuition. The boarding out of the great majority of 
the foundationers, the admission of paying boarders to the homes 
which it might be necessary to provide, and the aiding of founda- 
tioners in their own parishes, while extending the benefits of the 
Hospitals as charitable foundations in a legitimate way, would 
reduce the cost of maintenance per head by distributing the ex- 
penditure over a larger area. We have already adverted to the 
probable financial effect of the application of only one of our 
suggestions to the case of Gordon’s Hospital, economical though 
its management be ; and we have shown that, by adopting measures 
salutary in themselves, and which ought to require, therefore, no 
further justification, a considerable saving might be effected in that 
institution. 

Any saving effected by the adoption of our suggestions would 
in most cases yield a surplus, by means of which a Day School 
might be organized and thrown open to all paying pupils; and 
by means of it, also, boys who gave evidence of superior merit, but 
whose parents were unable without difficulty to continue their 
education beyond 13 years of age, might be placed as ‘ scholars’ on 
the foundation. In some cases a proportion of the revenue might 
be beneficially applied to other educational purposes in the vicinity 
of the foundation, of a kind fairly enough falling within the pur- 
poses of the various Trusts. 
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IIL—HOSPITAL ENDOWMENTS—continued. 


Edinburgh Hospitals. 


In the previous chapter we have spoken of the Hospitals of Hospitals 
Scotland generally, of the evils which belong to the Hospital seal 
system, and of the principles which, in our opinion, should deter- 
mine the remedies to be applied, modifications being made to suit 
the peculiarities of each case. 
The Hospitals of Edinburgh demand further and special con- Edinburgh 
sideration. That city is the great centre of the Hospital system, 2°sP!t*'s- 
It is true that the Fettes, Donaldson, John Watson, and Cauvin 
Foundations, as well as the Orphan Hospital, draw their pupils 
from all parts of the country; but the fact that these Institutions 
are situated in the capital tends to make the citizens of Edinburgh 
regard them as more particularly destined for their use. In the 
ease of Donaldson’s Hospital, for example, of 102 hearing children, 
65, and in the Orphan Hospital, of 80 children, 67, are from Edin- 
burgh and its vicinity. 


The Hospitals are to be regarded in their twofold character of Hospitals have 
Educational Institutions and Boarding - Houses. As boarding- *,tvoteld 
houses, we have already expressed our opinion that they should 
be continued only under such restrictions as to number and 
boarding of residents as will entirely change their present cha- 
racter. We have also indicated generally those changes in the 
Hospital Schools ‘by which their usefulness and efficiency may 
be increased.’ 

With a view to ascertain the relation of the Hospitals of Edin- Relation of 
burgh to the means of education otherwise provided in that city, Hospitals as 


educational 
we instituted inquiries into. the amount of existing provision institutions to 


both for Elementary and Secondary Instruction, and found it to Bitnbarck. 
be nearly sufficient. In so far as, on a more strict investigation 

than we thought it necessary to make, the former might be 

found defective, or likely to become so through the withdrawal 

of voluntary denominational schools, we knew that the supply 

of any deficiencies would be the first duty of the School Board 

‘ under the Education (Scotland) Act, and might be safely left to. 

that body. 


Metropolis of 
Scotland to be 
regarded as 

a great centre 
of education. 


Certain Hos- 
pitals here ex- 
cluded from 
consideration, 
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With regard to Secondary instruction, the result of our inquiries 
was such as to satisfy us that there was an adequate supply in 
Edinburgh. The opening of the Merchant Company’s Hospital 
Day Schools had put a good Secondary education within the reach 
of all but the poorest classes. For those who could afford larger 
fees, there were the High School of Edinburgh, the Edinburgh 
Academy, and a considerable number of Adventure Schools of 
good repute. In reply to an inquiry from us as to the supply” 
of secondary instruction, our conclusions were confirmed by 
the School Board, who say: ‘The Board are satisfied that ample 
accommodation of a superior kind already exists in the city 
for the Elementary and Secondary instruction of the wealthier 
classes” 

It might be urged, therefore, that any surplus funds available 
in consequence of Hospital reforms in Edinburgh are not required 
to supply school education in Edinburgh itself. But it will be 
seen that there is a kind of education in which Edinburgh, as 
well as the United Kingdom generally, is deficient. And if we 
are to regard the metropolis as a centre to which the inhabitants 
of Scotland, and of all parts of the empire, may desire to send 
their children, there is room for a further extension of the educa- 
tional system, such as may conduce greatly not only to the repu- 
tation of the metropolis, but to its solid advantage. 


It is not necessary to refer here to George Watson’s Hospital, 
the Merchant Maiden Hospital, and the Fettes College. These 
institutions do not now fall under the category of Hospitals. Fettes 
College, it is true, although nominally open to day-scholars, is practi- 
cally closed against them by the early hour at which the boys are 
required to attend, and by the distance of the College from the 
centre of the town; but the George Watson’s College School for 
boys, and that for girls, in the south of Edinburgh, and the 
Merchant Maiden Hospital Schools (now called the ‘Edinburgh 


. Young Ladies’ Educational Institution’) in the north, and Daniel 


Stewart’s Hospital School in the west, are resorted to by about 
2800 pupils. We have therefore excluded these Foundations from 
consideration as Hospitals, because they have now more the cha- 
racter of Public Day Schools. 

But Heriot’s, the Orphan, John Watson’s, the Trades’ Maiden, 
and Donaldson’s are still Hospitals in every respect. The annual 
income of these institutions, including in the case of Heriot’s only 
that portion which is applied to the Hospital proper, is £27,256 ; 
and for this, 638 children, from the age of seven to fifteen, are main- 
tained and educated—the average cost being thus £42, 14s. per 
head, or, adding the value of the buildings, upwards of £50. 
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In the following table the estimated cost is based on the actual Cost of the 
Hospitals 

expenditure : Bats which are dealt 
with in this 
chapter. 
: Number Cost PER Heap. 
Revenue. |p pe ae 
tioners. | Education. | Maintenance. 


George Heriot’s,* . £9,886 180 £43 8 


John Watson’s, . 4,555 100 32 12 
Donaldson’s, . : 8,980 YOO a One 
Trades’ Maiden, . 1,772 26 0 


Orphan, . “ 2,063 23 18 


£27,256 


We propose to give a brief account of the first three of these 
Hospitals and of their present organization, and to apply to them 
some of the principles of reform which have been laid down in 
Chapter II. We begin with the earliest Foundation, in imitation 
of which the rest were instituted. ; 


1. George Heriots Hospital. 


George Heriot, the founder of Heriot’s Hospital, was the son of History of 
an Semitind citizen of Edinburgh. He was born in Edinburgh ee 
in June 1563, and died in (RS on the 12th February 1624. Hospital. 
In Edinburgh, and afterwards in London, whither he followed 
James Vi. he amassed a large fortune, as His Majesty’s Jeweller 
and Her Majesty’ S Goldamith. 

He resolved to benefit his native town, to which he was much 
attached, by atig an hospital similar to Christ’s Hospital in 
London. 

In the disposition and assignation of his property to the town Heriot's dis- 
of Edinburgh (dated 3d September 1623), he uses the following eaertors 
words :— 

‘The whole residue and remanent of the samyn somes contenit 
‘in the saidis bandis contractis and securities respective above 
‘mentionat to be imployed and bestowit upon the pios holie 
‘and religious uses underwritten upon the expenssis and chargis 
‘alwayes off the said remanent somes Quhairoff I appoint and 
‘ ordayne be thir presentis the said Provest Baillies and Counsale 
‘ of the forsaid burghe of Edinburgh and their successouris (in that 
‘case) To be my faithfull and most trustie fide-commissionaris and. 

* Exclusive of Apprentice Fund, Bursaries, and Free School expenditure. 
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‘intrustit friendis Quhairanent I mynd Godwilling to be moir 
‘ speciall in my Letter Will or in writt apart theranent Giveand 
‘ orantand committand to the saids Provest Baillies and Counsale 
‘ for the tyme and their successouris my verie full frie plaine power 
‘ expres bidding mandement and chairge To intromett with,’ etc. 
The pious uses to which he refers are explained in the same 
disposition as being the founding and erecting of ‘ ane publick pios 
‘and charitable worke within the said Burghe of Edinburgh To 
‘ the glorie of God ffor the publict weill and ornament of the said 
‘Burghe of Edinburgh And for the honour and dew regaird 
‘ Quhilk I have and beeres to my native soyle and mother Citie 
‘ of Edinburgh forsaid And In Imitatione of the publick pios and 
‘ religious work foundat within the Citie of London callit Chrystis 
‘ Hospitall thair to be callit in all tyme coming 
‘ Hospital and Seminarie of Orphans for educatione nursing and 
‘upbringing of youth being puir Orphans and fatherles childrene 
‘of decayit Burgesses and freemen of the said Burgh destitut and 
‘ left without meanes To such competent number as the means and 
‘mentenance allowit thairupon are able to afforde, ete. These 
orphans are to be instructed in the Hospital or sent to the Grammar 
School till they are fifteen years of age, and then either apprenticed 
or sent to College. Certain parties are named as executors, and 
the Ministers of Edinburgh as overseers, inspectors, and visitors. 
In the event of the failure of the Provost and Council to give 
effect to the wishes of the founder, the executors. were empowered 
to bestow it on such pious, holy, and religious uses as they might 
think expedient in any other part of Scotland. 
Heriot’s last George Heriot’s Last Will and Testament (dated 10th December 
wand ——-—«-1623) entered into more detail, but did not substantially alter the 
intention contained in the above disposition. By the will, Robert 
Johnstone, William Terry, and Gideon de Lawne were appointed 
executors; and the Ministers are conjoined with the Provost, Bailies, 
and Council as ‘governours of the lands, revenues, etc. He also 
authorizes Dr. W. Balcanquall (afterwards Dean of Rochester) to 
frame ordinances and directions for the Hospital, and gives power 
to the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishops, the Lord President of the 
College of Justice, and the Lord Advocate for the time being, to 
inquire into any reported or suspected corruption; and, in the 
event of failure in any fundamental point of the foundation, to 
devote the revenues entirely to the maintenance of such poor 
scholars in the University of St. Andrews as shall be nominated 
by the Rector and Professors of that University. The officials 
were at the same time confirmed in all the powers over the pro- 
perty originally conferred on the Provost, Bailies, Council, and 
Ministers :— 
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*T do absolutlie give and bequaith all the superplusage rest and residew 
‘of my estait guidis chattellis reallis and personall moneyis houshald stuff 
‘ jewellis pleat and all vther thingis and sowmes of money alsweill that decried 
“vnto me by the Heiche Court of Chancery as vtherwayis and also the super- 
‘ plusage of certane dettis or moneyis contenit in the writting or deid maid 
* according to the maner of Scotland befoir recitit remaninge ower and abone 
‘ the satisfeing the annuyties sowmes of money or bequestis gevin or assignit 
‘be me vnto the said Margaret my sister and vtheris thairin quhich super- 
‘ plusage of thois dettis or moneyis in Scotland I esteme will be about 
Sterling vnto the Proveist Baillies Ministeris and ordinarie 
‘ Counsell of and for the tyme being of the said towne of Edinburgh for and 
‘towardis the funding and erecting of ane hospittill within the said towne 
‘ of Edinburgh in perpetuitie and for and towardis the purchesing of certane 
‘ Jandis in perpetuitie to belong vnto the said hospittill to be imployit for the 
‘mantinance relief bringing vp and educatioune of so many puire fatherles 
‘ bairnes friemens sones of that Towne of Edinburgh as the meines quhiche I 
‘ give and the value of the landis so purchessit be the said Proveist Baillies 
‘ Ministeris and Counsell of the said towne sall amount or cum ynto.’ 


Mr. James Maxwell, Dr. Walter Balcanquall, and Mr. Walter 
Alexander were appointed ‘ overseers and supervisors’ of the will. 

In a codicil dated 21st January 1623, Heriot gave full powers Heriot’s 
to Dr. Balcanquall to superintend the giving effect to his Will, °°" 
and at the same time ordered the foundation of ten bursaries, of £5 
sterling each, in connection with the College of Edinburgh, subject 
to the rules of Dr. Balcanquall,—not necessarily to be given to 
Hospitallers :— 


* And my will and desyre is that the said Mr Doctour Balcanquall sall re- 
‘ quyre the said Provest Baillies Ministeris and Counsell in the said will nameit 
* that out of the rentis ischewis and proffeitis of the meins and estait so be me 
‘ gevin as in my foirsaid will is limittit and declairit they sall manteine and 
‘ keipe ten busseris in the Colledge of Edinburgh for ewer allowing yeirlie fyve 
‘ pundis Sterling into eiche ane of thame the electioun of them to be as sall be 
‘ ordorit or directit by the buike statutis ordinances or writting to be degestit 
‘ frameit and delyverit as in my said will is mentionat.’ 


In the disposition he provides, as will be seen, for those being 
sent to College who were not put to apprenticeship. Heriot also 
provided as follows :— 


‘In caise the said Proveist Baillies Ministeris and Counsell sall faill in per- 
‘ formence of anie fundementall point of this fundatioun then all the said meins 
‘and landis so appointit and limitit for the said Hospittill or this fundatioun 
‘ salbe absolutlie and haillielie appropriattit and takine for the mentinence of : 
‘sua manie puire scholleris in the vniversitie of Sanctandrois in Scotland as 
‘salbe nominatt or appointit be Rectour and Proffessouris of that vniversitie 
‘ to quhiche Rectour and Proffessouris I do heirby geive and devyse as haill and 
‘absolute power rycht and auctoritie in and be all thingis concerning the 
* premisses as is befoir in this will gevin or limitit to the said Proveist Baillies 
‘ Ministéris and Counsell of the said towne anie thing to the contrarie notwith- 
‘ standing.’ 


Present Revenue of Foundation, and Cost of Hospital—The be- Present 
quest of George Heriot, amounting to £23,625, 10s. 33d., was origi- tba tae 


ny ; hi i , and cost of 
nally invested in lands, which have since been mostly feued. The #7 Seta 
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net income in 1873 was £18,950, and is yearly increasing. During 
the same year £9886 was spent on the Hospital proper, £7198 


_ on the Foundation ‘ outdoor’ Free Schools, established under an Act 


Cost per head. 


Government of 


Heriot’s. 


Curriculum of 
instruction. 


of Parliament in 1836, £497 on Evening Classes, £1470 on Ap- 
prentice Fees, and £469 on Bursaries. The yearly increasing in- 
come has led the Governors to resolve, since we began our sittings, 
to add to the number of Free Schools, with a view to absorb this 
growing surplus. The income in 1875 will be not less than £20,200. 

The cost of maintaining and educating 180 boys for the year 
(of whom 60 are non-resident, and do not breakfast or sup in the 
Hospital) is about. £54, 18s. per head, excluding the cost of the 
buildings. 

Considering the number of pupils, and the limited curriculum 
through which they are carried, the expense of the teaching staff is 
great. 


Government.—The., Administrators of the Trust and the Governors 
of the Hospital are, as has been already stated, the Lord Provost, 
Bailies, Ministers, and Council of Edinburgh. 

The Governors are divided into four Coramittees, viz. the Property 
and Finance Committee, the House and Apprentice Committee, 
the Education and Schools Committee, and the Law Committee. 
The duties of these Committees are indicated by their names, but 
they all exercise a control in every department, both in their 
individual and corporate capacity. 


Instruction.—It will be seen from the classification given in 
the Appendix, Vol. I, that a large proportion of the boys belong to 
the operative classes, and are intended to enter trades—provision, 
hewever, being made, in the case of ‘ hopeful scholars,’ for the pro- 
secution of professional studies ‘at the University. The early age 
at which the boys leave—fourteen—and their future occupation, 
have to be kept in view in judging of the curriculum of study 
and the proportion of time allowed to each subject. The ordinary 
English branches, including Bible and Catechism, Singing and 
Drill, form necessarily the staple of the instruction. Drawing 
is taught only in the upper classes, and as an accomplishment, 
and does not enter into the elementary work of the School. 
French, Latin, and Mathematics receive increased attention as the 
boys grow older. All receive Latin lessons for five hours weekly 
from the third section upwards, till they reach the fifth section, 
when seven and a half hours are given to this subject. The more 
‘hopeful’ scholars seem to begin Greek in the sixth section; and 
when they reach the seventh, they devote nine and a half hours 
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weekly to Greek and Latin taken together. Two and a half hours 
a week are given to French in the sixth and seventh sections.* 


Election of Foundationers—The Statute of Election framed by Dr. Terms of ae 
Balcanquall omitted the word ‘fatherless, whether inadvertently pon ores 
or not does not appear. Heriot’s own intention, as again and again 
repeated, and as confirmed by Robert Johnstone, one of Heres 
executors, is not open to question. He contemplated only 
orphans, and only the orphans of ‘decayed’ burgesses—an expression 
which may be interpreted to mean, burgesses who died leaving 
less provision for the upbringing of their families than was to 
have been expected from their position in life. At present, of 180 
foundationers, only 62 are fatherless. These foundationers are 
admitted merely on the grounds that they are, or are held to be, 
poor, that they are the sons of burgesses, and that they have 
resided three years in Edinburgh. We are not prepared to speak 
with confidence as to the class of society which now represents 
the burgesses of 250 years ago. At present the purchase of a 
ticket, which costs £5, constitutes any male or female resident a 
burgess, and gives a claim, after three years’ residence, on the 
Hospital funds. The ticket is purchased with this object, and 
is, in fact, of no other value to the holder of it. Those who thus 
qualify themselves, and whose children are at the present moment 
benefiting by the Endowment, are for the most part small trades- 
men or artisans. 

Although we refrain from giving an opinion as to the social con- Ulass 
dition of ‘ burgesses’ in 1620, we are not left without some indica- none 
tion of the class of foundationers contemplated by Heriot. They 
were to be boys who, at the age of 15, were to be’ apprenticed to 
some occupation, or to enter the University. Dr. Balcanquall 
extended the age to ‘sixteen complete.’ They were all to have 
a classical education at the Grammar School of Edinburgh. We 
may therefore fairly conclude that George Heriot did not contem- 
plate the poorest classes of society as those which were solely, or 
even chiefly, to benefit by his bounty. 

Another indication of Heriot’s intentions was the foundation of Foundation of 
bursaries to be held by students at the Edinburgh University, Pussies 
without reference to the place of their previous training. The eer inten- 
leanings which he had towards a liberal education are algo indi.) 
cated by the provision in his will for the contingent reversion of 
his money to the University of St. Andrews, to be there applied 
for bursaries. Nor is evidence lacking that his goodwill extended “ 
to the rest of Scotland. The authority given in his disposition, : 


* For work done in highest class, see First Report, p, 521, 
+ See Appendix, Vol. I. cs 
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in the event of the failure of the Provost and Council to carry out 
his intentions, to apply his bequest to ‘such pious, holy, and 
religious uses as they [the executors] might think expedient in 
any other part of Scotland,’ is to be taken as evidence that, 
should certain circumstances arise, Heriot desired that regard 
should be had to the educational requirements of the whole 
country, while he had a special interest in the University of St. 
Andrews. 

Educational Educational Results—The educational results of Heriot’s Hospital 

ae are not such as the country might expect from so important a 
foundation. The school is an Elementary and Lower Secondary 
School, the highest class being, however, as far advanced in Classics 
and Mathematics as the age of the pupils would lead us to expect. 
In this respect Heriot’s differs from its model, Christ’s Hospital ; 
for, whatever may have been the original constitution of Christ’s, 
it has been so administered as to create a class of scholars who go 
to the English Universities, and earn distinctions there. Heriot’s 
Hospital, on the other hand, has yielded, taking an average of ten 
years, only two boys per annum considered worthy of being sent 
with Hospital bursaries to the University of Edinburgh, to which 
seat of learning boys go with very much less scholarship than that 
which is carried from a school like Christ’s Hospital. 


Changes The above summary, and the principles of reform laid down in the 

Niedient, previous chapter, are almost sufficient in themselves to indicate our 
views on the changes which it would beexpedient to make. Wethink, 
in the first place, that the number of University bursaries open to 
candidates from all parts of Scotland should be increased, and that a 
certain number should be attached to the University of St. Andrews. 
Such an application of the increasing revenues seems to us to be 
demanded by an equitable interpretation of the will and trust dis- 
position. The bursaries should bear at least the same proportion 
to the present revenue as the amount specified by Heriot bore to the 
original bequest. It is evident that Heriot, by making University 
bursaries the subject of a codicil, which may be held to express his 
maturest views, had a special interest in this destination of a por- 
tion of the funds which he bequeathed. . 

Provisional In the Provisional Order for which they applied, the Governors 

2 eee sought powers to ‘limit the number of boys to be boarded and 

Governors. educated at the expense of the Hospital to 60, giving a preference 

Number of _ to orphans.’ * The fact that in 1872, and until the condition of 

applicants and fs ° 

of vacancies. a £15 occupancy was abolished, there were only 21 applicants for 
27 vacancies, would of itself suggest the necessity of a restriction 
of the charitable admissions, apart from a consideration of the 


* Vide Appendix, Vol. I. 
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founder’s intentions. We would accordingly propose that, without 
interfering with the present class of foundationers, the right of ad- 
mission on charitable grounds should be restricted, as the Governors 
themselves proposed, to 60 orphan children of Edinburgh residents. 

We are of opinion that the boarding-out system should be more Boarding 
largely adopted, provision being made in a hospital house for 
those who cannot be advantageously placed out. 

Admission to the benefits of the foundation, in the form of 
free education and bursaries, should be extended to boys seeking 
secondary instruction coming from any part of the country. The 
conditions of admission might be so arranged as to make the 
privilege of admission the reward of ascertained merit, the profi- 
ciency exacted being such as is generally attainable by boys in 
rural parishes. We have it in evidence that the artisans of 
Edinburgh do not desire secondary or higher instruction for their 
children unless they show special capacity for it;* and considering 
all the educational advantages which Edinburgh affords, they could 
not reasonably complain if their children had to encounter com- 
petition with boys from purely agricultural districts. 

By the introduction of the boarding-out system, a restriction Reforms would 
of the number of charitable Pen arirics and the throwing open oars Ee on 
of all other places on the foundation to be competed for by Ddivbargh. 
boys of about 13 years of age, a great educational benefit would 
be conferred not merely on Edinburgh,—which would, however, 
mainly reap the fruits of such a change,—but on all the neigh- 
bouring counties. We propose to restrict the open scholarships 
to boys of about 13 years of age who give evidence of special 
aptitude for advanced instruction, because it is generally at this 
age that parents of humble means find it necessary to cut short 
the education of their children, however promising these may be. 
Heriot’s would thus be a purely Secondary School, the charitable 
beneficiaries under the age of 13 being sent to the foundation 
Free Schools, which are accessible from every part of the town,— 
an arrangement which would materially reduce the cost of their 
education. 

Besides providing for the elder charitable beneficiaries and Heriot 
the Heriot ‘scholars’ the Secondary School would, of course, Syont™Y 
offer its advantages at a moderate fee to all who desired them. 

But here we would place a limit on indiscriminate admission, by 
requiring that all who sought to enter the school should pass 
such an examination as showed that they were fit to enter the 
lowest class without degrading it to the level of a Primary School. 

There remains for consideration the question, whether the new aaea of 

Publie Secondary School thus to be constituted should have any Heriot, 


* Evidence, 5230 et seg., 6818 et seq. Pian 
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distinctive character. Looking to the ample supply of education 
in Edinburgh of the usual type, we are disposed to recommend 
that the school should be so organized as to be specially adapted 
to the wants of the industrial and commercial classes. It 
is needless to point out that two centuries and a half of 
increasing wealth and civilisation have largely modified the 
nature of the educational wants of the population. Nowhere, 
indeed, have these changes been so manifold, nowhere has the 
strain of life become more intense, than among those classes 
which are devoted to trade and manufactures. The enormous 
extent of our commerce, the novelty and remoteness of the 
regions which it visits, its Incessant and ardent competition with 
other mercantile countries, have created a new demand for in- 
struction of a particular kind. As regards this instruction, 
there is reason to fear that we are already left behind. Sir 
Bartle Frere, in, the lecture on the East Coast of Africa which 
he recently delivered in Edinburgh, declared that nothing in 
his mission had struck him so much as the way in which the 
Germans were encroaching on our commerce. The remark 
elicited a2 unanimous expression of feeling in the press confirming 
the fact, and ascribing it solely to the superior education obtained 
by the mercantile classes in Germany. That this fear of danger 
to our industrial interests is by no means visionary, documents 
laid before us demonstrate. The replies to Lord Stanley’s circular 
to Her Majesty’s representatives abroad in 1868, the Report of 
the French Commission laid before our Parliament in 1869, and 
the ‘Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Scientific Instruction (1868), amply confirm the opinions ex- 
pressed by several of those who gave evidence before us. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair says :— 

‘3416. Do you see a very imminent danger for our manufactures in 
the want of scientific knowledge?—-I see.a great danger; because every 
day our advantages in regard to raw material are vanishing with the 
improvement of communications. Skill becomes the most important 
factor in industry; whereas formerly the raw materials were the most 
important factor in industry.. For example, you have Switzerland com- 
peting with Coventry; the town of Basle competes with Coventry in the 
same class of goods; and yet Switzerland has to import its silk over the 
mountains, and all its coal from Belgium and Germany. But notwith- 
standing these obstacles, the high class of technological persons who are 
supplied by the technological school at Zurich enables it to compete by 
means of knowledge and skill with other countries which have the advan- 
tage of the raw material. Unless you improve the sciences bearing on 
industries in this country, we are likely to suffer, as indeed we do now. 

‘3417. So that the Swiss artisan is immeasurably superior to the 
English artisan?—Very greatly, in point of scientific and artistic skill 
and knowledge. 

‘3418, Could that danger be put so clearly to the commercial classes 
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who defend these hospitals as to make such a proposal popular among 
them ?—Some years ago, when coming back from the Exhibition of 1867, 

I had a conversation with Lord Taunton, the President of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, upon the subject of the scientific education given to 
artisans and other people in continental countries, and the great effect 
it was haying on our industries. Lord Taunton requested me to put 
what I had said in writing, and it was sent to all the jurors who had 
been at the Exhibition in France, and had seen the effects on the in- 
dustries of the different countries ; and there is a blue-book in which all of 
them express, in the strongest way, their entire concurrence with my fears ; 
but although that blue-book was published as part of the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commission—and no stronger documents exist any- 
where on the subject, or express such strong alarm by so many influential 
people—it has had no effect. Perhaps it may succeed in another genera- 
tion ir convincing commercial people; but commercial people and manu- 
facturers are very difficult to convince. 

‘3419. The shoe has not pinched them yet ?—It does pinch them; but 
they have a number of foreign draughtsmen and foreign chemists. A 
great many are German chemists, and foreign talent is imported by 
English capital. 

*3420. We have no such supply ourselves ?—We are gradually getting 
up a better supply of chemists, but in technically trained men in other 
branches of knowledge we are considerably in the rear.’ 

The recommendation which we here make is also greatly Professor 
strengthened by the evidence of Professor Fleeming Jenkin. Fiemme 
There is some divergence of views among our witnesses, both as 
to the age at which such education should begin, and as to the 
character of the instruction to be given, more especially as to the 
proportion of time which should be devoted to purely scientific 
training. But they generally agree in disavowing anything like 
instruction in mechanics alone, and in urging that the scientific 
teaching should be of a general character, with some special refer- 
ence to its bearing on the trade and industry of the country, and 
should include mechanics and chemistry, with their applications. 

In this we concur. 

There is nothing in Scotland answering to the practical German Nothing in 
schools. There are in Prussia two classes of institutions te which Cmmatigt 
we would call attention. In the jirst place, there are twenty-five one 
Trade Schools (Gewerbeschulen), where technical instruction is Germany. 
given to masters and foremen as well as workmen. ‘The subjects 
taught comprise elementary geometry and part of descriptive 
geometry, algebra to equations of the second degree, trigonometry, 
the applications of geometry to land-surveying, the cutting of 
stone, the study of the fundamental notions of mechanics, 
mechanical technology, the details of various constructions, the 
elements of physics and of chemistry, with manipulations, etc. 

The drawings are varied and numerous, and nearly all of a 

practical tendency”* We would direct attention to this kind of 


* French Commission on Technical Instruction (1863), p. 15. 
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institution, as showing the very great advantages within the reach 
of the German manufacturer or artisan. There are similar colleges 
in Austria. 

Then, in the second place, there are the Practical Schools (Real- 
schulen),—‘ establishments very numerous in Germany, where 
young men intended for trade, the lower posts in Government 
offices, and manufacturing houses, receive a general education. 
In Prussia the courses comprise the German, English, and French 
languages, and sometimes Italian.” A little Latin is taught, as 
well as ‘history, geography, the elements of natural history, 
physics and chemistry, commercial arithmetic, elementary geo- 
metry, singing, gymnastics, and drawing. ‘All these practical 
schools have a library, a collection of philosophical instruments, 
a laboratory for chemistry, and, for the most part, class-rooms for 
drawing tolerably well supplied with models,’ 

Switzerland. In Switzerland, again, there are two elaborate special schools, 
but they are designed only for grown-up artisans who have 
approved themselves singularly skilful in their trades,—the 
Industrial School of Lausanne, and the Swiss Federal Poly- 
technic School at Zurich. But such schools form the super- 
structure of an edifice whose foundations have yet to be laid in 
this country. 

We have alluded to the schools of Prussia and Switzerland as 
the most famous. But indeed there is scarcely a considerable 
state on the Continent which does not contain schools more espe- 
cially adapted than the ordinary schools to the practical wants of 
those pupils who have hereafter to gain a livelihood in connection 
with the leading industries of the country. Austria, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Sweden, and France are all provided with such schools. 
There appears to be hardly any institution of the kind in the 
United Kingdom. 

Heriot’sfoun- | We are of opinion that Heriot’s foundation offers an op- 

peteailiner portunity for establishing a school somewhat after the model 

the aneAone! of the Realschulen—one in which the basis of education shall 
; be mathematical and practical to the same degree that in 
~ our ordinary Secondary schools the basis is classical. Indeed, we 

should be disposed to recommend the exclusion of classics, believing 

that where a classical education is given, it is apt, as being the 

more fashionable, to oust or starve the modern instruction that 

may be given alongside of it. Some degree of acquaintance with 

Latin, however, would seem to be necessary. But we do not 

think it necessary to lay down any detailed plan for the course 

of instruction. It is enough here to say that we think it desir- 

able to give to mathematics, modern languages, drawing, and the 
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sciences bearing upon manufactures—or so much of them as could 

be taught to lads—the greatest prominence in the school curri- 

culum. The details of organization should be left to an Execu- Details to be 
: pia left to Execu- 
tive body co-operating with the governors, or to the governors tive Body. 
themselves, assisted by the best special opinions on the subject 

which the country can afford. We cannot doubt that scientific 

men, and those who have made education in its various forms 

their study, and have considered and observed the working of 
technical and commercial schools abroad, would give their best 
assistance to carry out the proposal. 

So large an experiment must necessarily be expensive, for models 
and laboratories will be required. Consequently it is to a wealthy 
foundation that we would assign the honour of carrying it out. 

Our Universities would doubtless afford the means of com- Universities 
pleting the education given in such a school. They are not rpnepg'n 
without the means, even now, of doing so in various important reais 
‘branches ; and we may express a hope that their means of useful- 
ness in this department of the Higher Education will be increased. 

While making these recommendations, we would deprecate Literature not 

: é --_ to be excluded, 
any attempt to confine the educational curriculum to scientific 
subjects, to the exclusion of literature; but we would suggest, 
that successful competitors for places on the foundation who 
desire a purely classical training should be sent to the High 
School of Edinburgh. 

We may mention that the Directors of the School of Arts schoolof Arts, 
in Edinburgh —an institution almost self-supporting, and pro- E4imbursh. 
bably the earliest Working Man’s College in Great Britain— 
memorialized us in the interests of that Institution, which they 
consider to be a Technical School. But while giving our cordial 
approbation to the proposal of the Governors of Heriot’s Hospital 
to aid this most useful institution, we think that its special cha- 
racter as a ‘Working Man’s College’—that is, as an Evening 
Technical and Commercial School—should not be interfered with. 

We consider that it has at present a sufficient educational sphere. 


Apprentice Allowances.—These payments to boys who have left Apprentice 
Heriot’s amounted in 1873 to £1470—an excessive sum, in our *owances- — 
opinion. This portion of the expenditure is the more to be re- 4 
gretted that it has no relation to the merit of the recipient. These 
allowances should altogether cease—power, however, being retained 
to the Governors to give a small sum as an outfit to orphan 
foundationers in special and necessitous cases. 


The Heriot Free Schools—These schools have been for more than Heriot Free 


thirty-seven years part of the Heriot foundation, but they are quite Origin of thaedh 
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distinct from the Hospital. The Hospital revenues having ‘largely 
increased, chiefly in consequence of the growth of Edinburgh, which 
raised the value of the lands for feuing purposes, and partly through 
the judicious management of the Governors, it became a question, 
in 1834-6, how the annual surplus, which in 1835 was £3000, was 
to be disposed of. The extension of the Hospital was not necessary. 
The erection of various Hospitals in Edinburgh had made ample 
provision for orphans and the children of decayed and necessitous 
families, while in Heriot’s Hospital itself there was accommoda- 
tion for about 180 foundationers. 
Portion of sur- In these circumstances, some portion of the surplus funds ought, 
plus ought to in our opinion, to have been applied to the second, but by no 
epplied to means secondary, purpose contemplated by the founder, viz. the 
institution of additional bursaries at the University of Edinburgh. 
The educational condition of the humbler classes in Edinburgh 
drew attention to the want of Elementary Schools; and an Act of 
Parliament was obtained, authorizing the Governors of the Hospital 
to establish free ‘outdoor schools for the education of the children 
of the poorer classes of the city,’ giving a preference to burgesses’ 
children (Act 6 and 7 Will. 1v., 14th July 1836). The University 
of St. Andrews did not oppose this Bill, probably because they 
were not at the time sufficiently alive to their reversionary interest 
in the Heriot fund.* There is no record, so far as we can discover, 
that the University took any steps with regard to the Bill in the 
House of Commons. Sixteen Free Schools, of which five are 
Infant Schools, have been built under this Act; and since the 
Commission began its sittings, four additional schools have been 
instituted. They are planted in the most populous and needy 
parts of Edinburgh, and are fully attended. The enrolment at this 
date is 4126. There is always considerable pressure to obtain the 
privilege of enrolment; and this not merely or chiefly because the 
schools are free schools, but because they are efficiently taught. 
The evils which usually attend gratuitous instruction are not 
experienced in the case of the Heriot Schools, because admission 
is generally regarded by the parents as a privilege, and removal 
from the roll is the recognised punishment of irregular attendance. 
" Salaries of The master of each Mixed School receives £220 per annum, 
teachers of, and the mistress of each Infant School £75. The remainder 
of the teaching staff consists of monitors, who are paid by the 
Governors of the Hospital an average of £15 per annum each, and 
receive special instruction from the teacher under whom they serve. 
Books given Books are given gratuitously to all the pupils, as well as educa- 
gratuitously tion, The total cost of maintaining the schools was in 1873 
£7198, 


* Evidence, 7702, 
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That these schools were of great service to Edinburgh at a time These schools 
when there was no public legislative provision, and when the to Rdinbose. 
Privy Council system was not yet in operation, is beyond question. 

It seems to us equally beyond question that the extension of these 

Free Schools is now unnecessary. Under the Education (Scotland) 

Act, 1872, as already stated, such deficiency of education as may 

be found to exist in Edinburgh is being supplied. Considering the Legislative ; 
legislative provision thus made, we could not but view with regret Fivther exten. 
the action taken by the administrators of the Heriot Foundation in yyy 
hastening to add four new Free Schools to the number already 
instituted. By the Act of 1836 they were doubtless empowered 

. to spend their surplus funds in this direction; but the circum- 

stances of Edinburgh, as of all other districts in town or country, 

had been entirely changed by the passing of the Education (Scot- 

land) Act, 1872. 

The question of Gratuitous Instruction is considered in Chapter V. Gratuitous 
With respect to the Heriot Schools, it is enough here to state that suction. 
we have evidence that a very considerable number of the pupils 
are able and willing to pay fees ; and we are of opinion that paying 
children should be allowed to enter all these schools, and that only 
a certain proportion of places in each should be reserved for the 
non-paying. In this proposal we have the support of the majority 
of the Governors themselves. An apprehension entertained in 
some quarters that bad feeling would spring up between paying 
and non-paying pupils, we believe to be altogether illusory. While 
we think that the Free Schools should not be further extended in 
Edinburgh at the cost of the Heriot Fund, we are not prepared 
_ to make any recommendation which would lessen the present 
number of these. 

If effect be given to these suggestions, the present Free Schools 
may claim Government grants to the extent at least of the fees paid, 
and if fees are exacted from two-thirds of the pupils, about £2660 
per annum would be thus saved to the Foundation. The abolition 
of the Apprentice Allowances would also save a considerable sum. 

It will be apparent that, in these suggestions with respect to Suggestions in 
the Heriot Foundation, we have been influenced by a desire to sccpriance 
return to what we believe to have been the purposes of the Tes- will. Many of 
tator, modifying the interpretation of these only in so far as the pomee Ean 
altered circumstances of the country and the increase in the Fund S°V™0"s. 
demand. The explanation given in evidence by Bailie Tawse and 
Dr. Gray of the Provisional Order which was applied for in 1870,* 
would lead us to expect the concurrence of the Governing Body 


in most of our suggestions. 


* See Evidence, 1773 et. seg., 2553 et seg., 2602 et seg., 2652 et seg., 2831 et seg., 
étc. ; also Appendix, Vol. I. 
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2. John Watson's Institution. 


This Hospital may be called a ‘Parliamentary’ Hospital; that 
is to say, it exists in its present form under an Act of Parliament, 
and is supported by funds wholly diverted from the PREP A of 
the Testator. 

In 1759 John Watson, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh, left a sum 
of about £5000-—being the residue of his estate after certain pay- 
ments were made—to trustees, to be.applied by them, ‘at sight of 
the Magistrates of the City of Edinburgh, to such pious and 
charitable uses within the said city as the said trustees or trustee 
shall think proper.’ 

In consequence of private instructions given by the testator, 
who ‘had made a rash vow which he thought binding on him,’ 
the trustees executed a deed of destination (13th August 1764) 
whereby the ‘free income’ arising from the bequest was to be 
applied to the ‘pious and charitable purpose of preventing child- 
murder.’ An hospital for receiving pregnant women, and taking 
care of their children as foundlings, was ordered by the trustees 
to be instituted. They appointed the Principal Keeper, Deputy 
Keeper, and Commissioners of the Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh, 
to act as trustees after their decease. 

In 1822 an Act of Parliament was obtained to alter the desti- 
nation of the Foundation (3 Geo. Iv. cap. 23, 1 and 2), in the 
preamble of which the following words are used :— 

‘Whereas no step has hitherto been taken towards building, 
establishing, and endowing an Hospital in terms of the said deed 
of destination, but the fund has been preserved and accumulated 
by the care and attention of the Keepers and Commissioners of 
the Signet, and now amounts to the sum of £61,276, 13s. 11d.; 
and whereas doubts are entertained as to the propriety of the insti- 
tution of an hospital such as the trustees ordered,’ etc. etc. 

Power was given in the Act to the trustees to acquire ground 
and to erect ‘an Hospital with all proper appendages, for the 
maintenance and education therein of destitute children, and 
bringing them up to be useful members of society, and also for 
assisting in their outset in life such of them as may be thought 
to deserve and require such aid.’ 

The Hospital was opened under the title of ‘John Watson’s 
Institution, in 1828. 

Administration—The Directors, who are appointed by the 
Trustees, are all Commissioners of the Signet in Edinburgh. 
There is no ecclesiastical qualification or disability. 

They are divided into three committees—Home, Education, and 
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Finance—and these exercise a direct control, subject to the super- 
vision of the whole Board. There is a paid treasurer and a clerk. 

The foundationers now number 100, viz. 56 boys and 44 
girls. \ 

No contribution is paid by relatives towards the cost of main- 
taining the foundationers, ‘except a small contribution by a few 
to defray the cost of extra musical education ;’ that is to say, of 
pianoforte instruction, for singing is taught to the whole school by 
a visiting master. 

The children are admitted between the age of seven and nine, 
and remain till they are fourteen complete. They are all father- 
less children, and belong to decayed or necessitous families. They 
are nearly all from the ‘ better classes, and no preferential claims 
on ground of name, place of residence, etc., are allowed. 

Children admitted under eight are required to be able to read 
any simple lesson-book ; and those above eight are further required 
to be able to write an easy sentence, to work short sums in simple 
addition and subtraction, and to be able to repeat the multiplication 
table. 

Seventy-five of those at present in residence are the children of 
professional men, and the others are the children of farmers, 
clerks, manufacturers, etc. There is a disposition on the part of 
the Directors gradually to raise the class from whom selections are 
made. In consequence of the wide range of selection, the number of 
applicants last election was 30 for 17 vacancies. 

As each child leaves the institution, he or she receives £5 in 
money and a Bible, and £5 more by instalments during the sub- 
sequent four years. 

In peculiar and rare cases the Directors exercise the power of 
giving ‘extra education of a higher order.’ Notwithstanding this 
provision, none of the boys, on leaving, go forward to the Univer- 
sity, which is remarkable, considering the class in society from 
which they mostly come. 

Domestic Arrangements and Discipline.—All the children reside 
in the Hospital building, under the care of a head-master, matron, 
and assistants. The head-master has a separate house in the 
grounds of the institution, but he is responsible for the working 
of every department, and for the discipline. 

The foundationers leave at the age of 14, and their cur- 
riculum of study has consequently to be constructed with special 
reference to this. The usual English branches are taught, and in 
the upper classes Latin, French, a little Greek, and Mathematics. 
The girls are taught with the boys, except in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics; and they are specially instructed in sewing and 
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of the establishment, and assist in dusting and in other light house- 
hold work. 

Lessons in Physiology are given to the highest class, Singing 
is taught to all, drill to the boys, and the piano to those girls 
whose relatives choose to pay for it. 

Revenwes.—The capital sum of £109,000 is invested mainly in 
bank stock and railway debentures. 

The gross revenue was, for the year ended Ist August 1872, 
£4,555, 2s. 6d. The expenditure on the foundation, including cost 
of management, repairs, etc., was £4,036, 19s. 7d., or £40, 4s. per 
head, showing a balance of £420, 13s. 1d. 

The number of foundationers, as has been already stated, is 100, 
and there is accommodation for a few more. There cannot be 
said, therefore, in a strict sense to be any surplus funds; but there 
is some prospect of increase of revenue, owing to the increasing 
value of bank stock im Scotland. 


There are four respects in which John Watson’s Hospital differs 
from Heriot’s :—(1)- It admits girls as well as boys. (2) It draws 
exclusively from the middle class, and largely from the professional 
part of the middle class. One-half of the -present residents are 
the children of ministers, medical men, or lawyers ; and the re- 
mainder are the children of merchants, using this term in a 
wide sense, and of clerks. (3) It draws its supply from all parts 
of the kingdom. (4) The foundationers are all fatherless. 

The recent institution of Fettes College, and the restriction of 
the foundationers there to the class which the Directors of John 
Watson’s wish chiefly to benefit, make it, in our opinion, unde- 
sirable to continue this foundation in its present form. We 
would not interfere with the application of the revenues in so 
far as they relieve orphan girls, but we think that provision 
might be made for them, at much less cost than at present, in 
their own homes or in those of their relatives, during the period 
of their Elementary instruction, from 7 to 13; and this with great 
advantage to themselves. 

Admission to the Institution would then be reserved for 
those only who had aptitude for more advanced instruction. 
These might be boarded in the vicinity of the Hospital or 
in a portion of the Institution itself. The Hospital School might 
then be converted into an Upper School for the Higher instruction 
of girls, open to qualified foundationers gratuitously, and to all 
who chose to take advantage of it at a reasonable fee. We would 
propose to throw open places on the foundation to be competed 
for by girls desiring Higher instruction. 

Were this done, and were the work of the school so organized as 
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to carry the education of girls further than has yet been proposed 
in any Public School in Scotland, an important addition would be 
made to the educational institutions of the country. As a place 
where girls would be thoroughly prepared for the duty of gover- 
nesses and of mistresses of Upper Schools, it would be of great 
public utility. The John Watson Fund, having been already 
diverted, may be said to be in some respects a Parliamentary fund, 
to be disposed of in such a way as the Legislature may consider 
most beneficial to the community in present circumstances. 


3. Donaldson’s Hospital. 


This Hospital accommodates deaf mutes as well as hearing children 
of both sexes. 

The following is an excerpt from Mr. Donaldson’s testament, dated Donaldson’s 
4th J uly 1828 -— testament. 

James Donaldson, Esq. of Broughton Hall, who was born on 

the 10th December 1751, and died on the 19th October 1830, by 
a holograph will, dated the 4th July 1828, gave and bequeathed 
‘ his whole property, heritable and personal, to build and found an 
‘ Hospital for Boys and Girls, to be called Donaupson’s Hospirat, 
‘ preferring those of the name of Donaldson and Marshall,—to be 
‘after the plan of the Orphan Hospital in Edinburgh and John 
‘ Watson’s Hospital ;’ and by the same deed he appointed trustees 
for executing this will. 

In 1833 the trustees obtained from the Governors of Heriot’s Proceedings of 
Hospital a feu of about 17 acres of the lands of Coates, as a site ¢°V™"* 
for the Hospital. The trustees agreed that it would be proper to 
erect a building of a size sufficient to accommodate 400 children, 

200 boys and 200 girls, although, until the expiry of the annui- 
ties bequeathed by Mr. Donaldson, the Hospital funds would not 
be more than sufficient for the maintenance of 300 children. 

In 1844 the surviving trustees executed a deed of constitution, Deed of Con- 
by which they devolved the management of the Trust Funds and “4#on. 
of the Hospital on 27 persons. Of-these, the following were and con- 
tinue to be ex officio Governors and Trustees, viz. the Lord Justice- 
General, the Lord Clerk Register, the Lord Advocate, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Mid- 
lothian, the Principal of the University of Edinburgh, the senior 
Minister of the Established Church in the Town of Edinburgh, the 
two Ministers of the Parish of St. Cuthbert’s, the Preses of the 
College of Physicians, the Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland, and 
the Secretary of the Bank of Scotland. The other fifteen were 
appointed by name; and it was directed that the three whose names 
were uppermost on the list should go out of office annually, and 
that three others should be elected by the Governors, ‘ by lists to 
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‘ be given in by the Governors,—no person being eligible for re- 
election who had been out of office for less than a year. 

It was further ‘ appointed’ in the said deed of constitution that 
the Governors were ‘to choose and admit from time to time into 
‘the said Hospital such a number of poor children, one-half of 
‘ whom shall be boys and the other half girls, as the funds may at 
‘ the time be sufficient to maintain, clothe, and educate, of which 
‘ the said Governors’ were to be the sole judges; ‘ such children to 
‘be clothed and maintained in the said Hospital, and taught and 
‘ instructed in such useful branches of education as may be con- 
‘ sidered by the said Governors to be suitable to their station, sex, 
‘and age; declaring that no children shall be admitted to the 
‘ benefit of the said charity whose parents are able to maintain them.’ 

The Governors are not limited in any way (except in so far as 
the preferential names limit them) in their selection. They draw 
from all Scotland, the sole qualification being destitution. In 1848, 
however, they resolved to set apart a portion of the Hospital 
buildings for the reception and education of Deaf and Dumb 
children of the destitute class. 

The education of those foundationers who were not deaf and 
dumb was to be regulated by the following report, the object being 
‘to fit the boys for trades, and the girls for house-servants.’ 


‘ Education of the Boys not Deaf and Dumb.—The Committee 
‘suggest that these boys should be taught English, Reading, 
‘ Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and a little Mathematics; but 
‘that the last should be taught to those boys only who show a 
‘ natural aptitude for the study. 

“The Committee do not consider it expedient that the children 
‘ should be instructed in trades in the Hospital ; but, as calculated 
‘ to interest and enliven the young mind, and to call into operation 
‘ faculties and powers which might otherwise remain undiscovered 
‘and unexercised, care should be taken that the boys who show 
‘any aptitude for it should be instructed in the elements of Me- 
‘ chanical Science and Natural History, and that every encourage- 
‘ment should be afforded in pursuing these investigations. They 
‘ should also be taught Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, and 
‘their attention should, as the House-Governor may arrange, be 
‘ directed to Gardening and Floriculture,—pursuits at once interest- 
‘ ing, instructive, and useful. 

‘The Committee suggest, that when the boys attain the twelfth 
‘ year of their age, the House-Governor should, by circular letter, 
‘ communicate with their relatives respecting the trade or profession 
‘ which, judging from their inclination, capacity, or prospects, they 
‘are most likely to pursue; and their future studies, so far as may 
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“be compatible with the existing arrangements of the Hospital, 
«should be regulated accordingly ; but in the case of Deaf and 
‘ Dumb boys, the House-Governor should previously consult with 
‘ their master. 


‘ Education of the Girls not Deaf and Dumb—The Committee Course of 
‘recommend that these girls should be taught by the female ov pris 
‘teachers English, the elements of Geography, Sewing, and 
‘ Knitting ; and that the male teachers should instruct these girls 
“in Writing and Arithmetic, and should also instruct the more 
« advanced classes of them in English and Geography ; and that the 
‘ girls should also be taught Washing, Ironing, the management of 
‘the Kitchen Department, and the duties of House-Maids.’ 

‘It is proposed by the Committee that all the children not deaf 
“and dumb should be instructed in Vocal Music. 


‘Education of the Deaf and Dumb Children—The Committee system of 
« propose that the modern system of teaching the Deaf and Dumb S@¢ Hoyo" 
« shall be followed. 


* Residence of the Children in the Hospital, etec—The Committee Period of 
‘recommend that the children, when admitted into the Hospital, sage | 
‘ shall, if no cause shall occur for their exclusion from it, be allowed 
‘to remain in it till they shall have attained the age of fourteen 
“years complete, and no longer, in terms of the deed of con- 

* stitution. 

‘In the case of the Deaf and Dumb children, the Committee 

‘ strengly recommend that they should, on completing their educa- 
‘ tion, either be apprenticed in that parish or district from which 
‘ they come, or if not apprenticed, shall be returned to their parents 
‘ or others in their native districts.’ 

The Hospital was opened in 1850. 


The Governors are divided into Committees, and exercise a direct 
control over every department of the Hospital. 

There are 220 children in residence, of whom 127 are hearing Internal 
children ; and of the hearing children only 20 are the children of *7@™se™ent® 
living fathers. 96 of the residents are girls. 

At last election there were 38 vacancies (19 boys and 19 girls) 
and 93 applicants. 

The children are admitted from 7-9, and leave at the age of 14, 
and the hearing children are required to pass a very elementary 
examination before admission. The Governors have the power of 
dismissing the children at any time. Only in exceptional cases is 
assistance given to those who leave the Hospital after having 
passed through the curriculum. 
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The children wear a Hospital dress, but not of a very marked 
kind, and the style of the girls’ hats and dresses is changed every 
season. They are sent to stay with their friends during the summer 
holidays, which last for six weeks; and those above 10 are allowed 
to visit friends in Edinburgh on Saturday. The Spring holidays 
are to be lengthened. 

The course of instruction seems to be well adapted to fit the boys 
for their future occupations in life: the elements of science are sys- 
tematically taught, and the girls are instructed in household work. 

In our First Report more detailed information will be found— 
especially in the Report of the House-Governor. The paper on 
the Education of the Deaf Mutes, by the Head-Master of that 
department, is of more than local interest. : 

The accounts show that the capital of the Trust, exclusive 
of the buildings, ground, etc., was, at 31st December 1871, 
£237,111, 19s. 4d. The gross revenue was £10,147, 16s. 9d., and 
the expenditure £9056, 15s. 9d,, the surplus being £1091, ls. The 
cost per head of foundationers was about £35, 2s. The funds are 
invested in land, in heritable securities, and in Government and 
Bank Stock. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out that the Governors of 
Donaldson’s Hospital have departed, in the exercise of what may 
have been a wise discretion, from the instructions of the founder. 
One-half of the places on the foundation have not been reserved 
for girls. The conviction that Scotland was already fully sup- 
plied with charitable institutions of the character contemplated - 
by the founder, led the Governors to undertake the main- 
tenance and education of deaf-mutes. This feeling on their part 
has not been lessened by experience; for after the passing of the 
Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, they took steps to 
extend the benefits of the Hospital more largely to the afflicted 
class, and to reverse the proportions of deaf-mutes and of hearing 
foundationers.* After instituting careful inquiries throughout 
Scotland, the Governors resolved : 

‘1st, That the number of children in the department of Deaf 
Mutes in the Hospital should be extended, and the number of 
children in the department for the hearing children should be 
diminished, so as to embrace, if possible, within the Institution, 
all children in Scotland, deaf mutes and destitute, who may apply 
for admission, and may seem to the Governors fit objects of the 
charity, without excluding therefrom a certain proportion of hearing 
children. 

2d, That the Governors, following out the above resolution, 


* Vide Appendix, Vol. I. 
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agree that the number of deaf mutes in the Hospital shall be in- 
creased from 70 to 80, and that the number of hearing children 
shall be proportionately diminished.’ 

We are not prepared to say that by adopting this course the 
Governors are not making a wise.and beneficial application of their 
funds ; but if changes are to be made, we are of opinion that the 
whole subject is to be considered with reference to larger and more 
varied interests. 

Notwithstanding the opinion expressed by the Treasurer and Boarding out 
Governor, that the hearing children admitted to the foundation be- eee 
long to a class in the community which would make it impossible 
for the Governors to secure for them in families training as careful 
as they receive in the Hospital, we think that the boarding-out 
system is as applicable to this Institution as to any other. As is 
well known, the children of paupers are boarded out in Scotland, 
with signal advantage to the children themselves and to the com- 
munity at large. If the class of hearing children admitted on the 
Donaldson Foundation is above the pauper class, there can be no 
insuperable obstacle in obtaining for them such nurture and 
education as they would have received had their fathers lived, by 
boarding them in the locality to which they belong, and sending 
them to inspected public schools. If, on the other hand, many 
of the foundationers belong to what may be called the pauper 
class, the difficulty is still less; and the further question arises, 
whether the relief of such children was contemplated by the founder 
at all, and whether in any case a large foundation should be so 
administered as merely to relieve the poor-rates. An important 
fund so applied would be to that extent squandered, and only an 
infinitesimal pecuniary relief afforded to each of the various parishes 
from which the children came. 

It is certainly a matter for remark that £35, 2s. per annum per Cost per head. 
head (not including the value of the buildings and grounds) should 
be spent on each child of this humble class. The Governors 
may feel that they have done their duty if they provide for the 
foundationers such advantages as they would have had during the 
lifetime of their fathers. It may not be necessary to interfere 
- with the proportion of hearing children whom the Governors pro- 
pose in future to benefit, but the manner of aiding them might be 
so altered as to save more than half the present outlay. 

We speak only of the hearing children. But also in the case Payments from 
of the deaf-mutes a considerable economy, it seems to us, might be Barents of 
effected. A great many are the children of living fathers in such 
circumstances as should enable them to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of an afflicted child. Were 150 deaf-mutes on the foundation 
as the Governors propose, it is not an extravagant supposition that 
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the parents or relatives of the great majority of these would be 
able and willing to substribe an average of £10 a year for their 
maintenance, clothing, and education. 
Arguments It may be that the arguments against the Hospital system do 
eaephe old not apply to the same extent in the case of the Deaf and Dumb. 
er Gea There are certain educational advantages at once obvious in the 
force to an In- congregating of deaf-mutes in one establishment under competent 
Date instructors, which may be held to deprive the arguments against 
the Hospital system of some of their force. At the same time, the 
want of domestic influences must be, in the case of these children, 
a great evil. 
Advantage to We are also sensible of the advantages which the deaf-mutes who 
Deaf Mutes to are being trained to enter the business of life derive from mixing 
children. with speaking and hearing children; but this mixture ean be 
equally well attained by opening up the Institution as a day school. 

The direction in which the trustees might apply the surplus 
funds which would remain if effect were given to the above sug- 
gestions is indicated in Chapter VI., and in Recommendation IIL, 
p. 221. By means of bursaries to advance the.education of boys a 
great boon would be conferred on the country. Secondary Schools 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh might also be aided under conditions 
imposed by the Governors. 

We wish it to be understood, that in using the word ‘bursary’ 
here and throughout the Report, we use it as applicable to pay- 
ments made to enable boys to continue their education beyond 
the elementary stage, both at Public Elementary Schools and at 


Secondary Schools, no less than at Universities. 


Hospitals not Those Hospitals in Edinburgh which are not made the 
specially re" 1q Subject of special remark are omitted because the application to 
Be xofrned them of the general principles laid down is sufficiently obvious. 
fie thaal of The most important Hospitals outside Edinburgh are Gordon’s, 
Mae hanes | Aberdeen, and Morgan’s, Dundee —cases which it would be 
superfluous to treat in detail here after what has been already 
said regarding similar foundations. The special circumstances 
of each locality will determine the direction which reform should 
take. It may be a question whether certain petty Hospitals, 
such as Brooklands, Schaw’s, etc., should be continued, even as 
schools, if the educational wants of the district are already fully 
supplied. In such cases we would strongly recommend that 


foundationers should be sent to Public Schools. 


haat In concluding this chapter, we would refer to the bearing 
of Girls. of existing endowments in Scotland on the Secondary instruction 


of girls. The opening up of the Merchant Maiden Hospital in 
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Edinburgh brought this subject specially under our notice, and 
a memorial received from the Ladies’ Educational Association 
urged the claims of girls to a fair share of national endow- 
ments.* The result of our inquiries is, that the endowments 
for Elementary and Secondary instruction are pretty fairly appor- 
tioned in Scotland among boys and girls. With the exception 
of the High Schools of the large towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, all the Endowed Schools are open to girls. In the 
case of Hospital endowments, although the trust deeds limit 
the benefits to boys in Heriot’s, Gordon’s, Morgan’s, Cauvin’s, 
and Schaw’s Hospitals, we find, on the other hand, that girls 
exclusively are eligible to the Merchant Maiden and Trades’ 
Maiden. It cannot, therefore, be said that the claims of girls have 
been overlooked in the past; and in any changes which may be 
introduced into the Hospitals or Higher-class Schools of Scotland, 
we should expect that the education of girls would, as hitherto, 
receive the attention of governing bodies. 

For the Higher instruction of girls it is scarcely necessary to 
say that no provision exists. And looking to the number of 
young women who desire Higher instruction, either with a view 
to their own cultivation, or to professional life as governesses 
in private families or teachers of the higher class of schools, we 
have thought that one institution capable of providing this kind of 
instruction might be established in Edinburgh. Hence our recom- 
mendations with respect to John Watson’s Institution. 


* See Appendix, Vol. II. 
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IV.—CONDITIONS IN DEEDS OF FOUNDATION. 


Tu changes which we have to recommend in the ‘administration 
and use’ of endowments are such as, we believe, will best give 
effect, in the altered circumstances of the times, to what we may 
presume to have been the real purposes of the founders. If any 
of our proposals seem to go further, this will only, we think, be 
found to be the case when evils have grown up in connection with 
present systems of administration, to which it is necessary, in the 
true interests of society, that a remedy should be applied. On the 
question how far we are entitled to go in this direction, conflicting 
views have been laid before us. It is hardly possible to discuss the 
subject thoroughly in the abstract, differences in the circumstances 
and character of endowments necessarily involving different con- 
siderations. But it may be well to state the leading principles by 
which, in our opinion, action in this matter should be guided. 

One or two witnesses deprecate any departure from the strictest 
observance of the terms of bequests, where such observance is 
at all possible; but, as was to be expected, the great weight of 
the evidence is in favour of an opposite view. As time goes 
on, many conditions imposed by founders tend to become discor- 
dant with, or at least inapplicable to, the changes that inevitably 
take place in the state of society; and the longer such conditions 
are observed, the more mischievous is their effect. As a matter of 
expediency, therefore, it is plainly desirable that conditions of this 
character should be modified from time to time, so that foundations 
may be truly adapted to the altered state of things, and full scope 
given to their beneficial influences. The right of the Legislature 
to regulate endowments for the purpose of furthering such ends 
is now generally recognised; nor can those who maintain the 
obligation to observe literally all conditions imposed by founders 
rest this opinion upon any sound principle of law. The policy 
of law is opposed to destinations of property beyond a limited 
time: ‘thie law abhors perpetuities.’ This general policy is relaxed 
in favour of great educational or charitable purposes ; but when it 
can be shown that these purposes are not adequately attained, society 
rightly exercises a power of modifying conditions which obstruct the 
beneficial operation of the endowment. In England, the Court of 
Chancery has always exercised extensive powers in the way of 
modifying and altering trusts. Such powers do not appear to have 
been exercised by the Scottish Courts so fully as by the Court of 
Chancery ; and hence, perhaps, it is that trustees and governing 
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bodies in Scotland have introduced changes at their own hand more 
: freely than has been usual in England. 

In fact, it is impossible to take up the ground of literal Conditions 
observance of the conditions in founding deeds without con- aati 
demning the action of the trustees of almost all the more 
important Scottish benefactions. As a rule, this action has been 
forced upon them. For it is not too much to say that the 
cases are very few in which all the conditions, especially in foun- 
dations of old date, can be observed. Even in recent foundations 
they are sometimes quite unworkable ; or they lead to extravagant 
results, as in the case of the Burnett Treatise Fund. Sometimes 
trustees have altogether disregarded conditions strongly enforced by 
the founder—as in the Douglas Free School, Newton-Stewart (a com- 
paratively recent foundation), where the foundationers are required 
to attend church on the first day of the year, ‘the girls to be dressed 
in white, with a red ribbon sash round their waist, and their hair in 
ringlets down the shoulders to be powdered, and to be adorned with 
artificial or natural flowers; and the boys to be dressed in green 
coatees, with white waistcoats, long trousers tied with ribbons above 
the ankle, to have a white stock and bands hanging down the 

bosom, to have a little green silk bonnet on their heads, set round 
with flowers.’ Indeed, the trustees have made the observance of one 
part of these conditions impossible, by having no girls on the foun- 
dation at-all. Some endowments have been from the first unequal 
| to the purposes to which they were destined; and the trustees 
not having felt themselves authorized to apply them to different 
purposes, the charity remains altogether inoperative. Such are 
Spier’s Trust in Ayrshire, and the Macmillan Trust in Glasgow. 
A large class, on the other hand, have so increased in value as to 
render their application to their original purposes altogether out of 
keeping, and presumably by no means in accordance with the ideas 
| of the testator. Such are the Closeburn School Foundation, Dum- 
| fries; the Hutton Bequest, Dumfries; and Hutcheson’s Hospital, 
Glasgow. Certain purposes, again, of other foundations, as in the 
| case of the Philp Bequest, Fife, have been superseded by modern 
: legislation, especially by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. 
From one cause, then, or another, deviations from the regula- Deviations 


tions laid down, or the purposes contemplated by the founder, have Mo reid 


almost universally taken place. More striking examples of the a an 
disregard which, sooner or later, overtakes founders’ wills can be 
found nowhere than in Edinburgh. Thus, Donaldson’s Hospital 
was founded as a ‘Hospital for buys and girls,’ with a preference 
to the names of Donaldson and Marshall; and the governors were 
to admit ‘such a number of poor children, one-half of whom shall 


be boys, and the other half girls, as the funds may be at the time 
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sufficient to maintain, clothe, and educate, etc. Twenty years 
after the death of the founder, it was resolved to admit deaf and 
dumb children to the Hospital. It has recently been determined 
to make these deaf and dumb pupils preponderate in numbers, 
although such a step will, according to the evidence of the head- 
master, be positively disadvantageous to the other pupils ;* and the 
requirement of poverty has, with this object, been relaxed in favour 
of deaf and dumb children. ‘This innovation, however defensible 
on the ground of general usefulness, receives no countenance from 
the founder’s will, in which nothing is said about deaf and dumb 
children at all—nay, it may be said to be at variance with its 
purport, and especially with the references made by the testator to 
the plan of other Hospitals in Edinburgh. 

Even more remarkable have been the deviations from the 
founder’s intentions in the case of John Watson’s Hospital. Mr. 
Watson, in 1759, left a sum to trustees, to be applied by them ‘to 
such pious and charitable uses’ as the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
might think fit. He subsequently instructed his trustees that he 
wished his bequest devoted to ‘the pious and charitable purpose of 
preventing child-murder ;’ and, in accordance with his instructions, 
his trustees, in 1764, executed a deed of destination for the establish- 
ing of a Hospital for receiving pregnant women, and taking care of 
their children as foundlings. This purpose was not carried out. In 
1822 an Act of Parliament was obtained altering the destination of 
the founder, on the ground of ‘doubts as to its propriety ;’ and power 
was given to the trustees to erect a Hospital for ‘the maintenance 
and education of destitute children. There are now 100 children 
in the Hospital. They must be fatherless—a restriction not en- 
joined by the Act of Parliament,—and they are taken exclusively 
from the better classes, being children of doctors, clergymen, lawyers, 
etc., whose families may have fallen into decayed circumstances,— 
a qualification by no means suggested by the words ‘ foundlings’ 
or ‘destitute children, and justified to us on the ground that 
to have ‘ different classes of parents coming about the house’ did 
not ‘work well.’ ¢ 

In the scheme of the Merchant Company, which recently came 
into operation, the restrictions imposed by the founders of three 
Hospitals have been, in important points, disregarded. Some have 
been nominally preserved, a distinction—the reason of which is 
not very satisfactorily explained—being taken between prefer- 
ences to children of burgesses on the one hand, and the children of 
those who are at once burgesses and guild brethren on the other ; 
but the practical result would appear to be that, with the excep- 
tion of the presentations to the Merchant Maiden Hospital in the 

* Evidence, 3799-3803. t 1b, 8489, { 1b. 5558. 
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gift of persons other than the governors, it is in the power of the 
governing body to elect one-fourth of the foundationers by com- 
petition in George Watson’s, the Merchant Maiden, and Daniel 
Stewart’s Hospital, and to elect the remainder without regard to 
the name and class-preferences enjoined by the founders; and ‘the 
Governors have now the power to decline electing any person 
whose election would, they think, be undesirable, and of removing 
any one from the foundation whose connection with it should, in 
their opinion, cease.’ * . 

In the history of Heriot’s Hospital we find a remarkable example Deviations : 
of disregard of the founder’s will. MHeriot’s original foundation oa 
was for ‘ puir orphans and fatherless childrene of decayit burgesses 
and freemen’ of the burgh of Edinburgh, and it was to be in 
imitation of Christ's Hospital, London. From the direction as to 
sending boys to College, and from the provision made for bursaries 
to the Universities in the codicil, it may fairly be inferred that 
Heriot had it in view to afford the highest education to boys of merit. 
His wishes in this respect have not been regarded. The full number 
of bursaries directed to be founded was never filled up till 1818, 
and neither in number nor in value have they been increased in 
proportion to the growth of the wealth of the foundation. In fact, 
the Hospital has never at any time been conducted so as to afford 
to its inmates an education such as has always been within the 
reach of able boys at Christ’s. The records of Heriot’s show 
nothing which can be named beside the ‘Grecians’ of Christ’s 
Hospital; and it will hardly be supposed that this is attributable 
to national inferiority. Also the present practice —w hich has ob- 
tained since 1742-——of retaining the senior boys in the Hospital 
house, is at variance with the literal-provisions of the statutes of 
Dr. Baleanquall. 

Still more marked has been the deviation as regards the qualifi- 
cations for election to this foundation. In the first place, the 
word ‘fatherless’ was omitted by Dr. Balcanquall in the rules 
which he drew up for the Institution, in virtue of powers con- 
ferred upon him by Heriot. The effect which has been given to 
this omission may be judged of from the fact that, at present, out of 
180 foundationers, only 62 are fatherless. And this notwithstand- 
ing a decision by the Court of Session in 1843, in which opinions Ross ». Gover- 
were expressed by almost all the judges to the effect that father- 77st tp * 
less children have a ‘legal right of preference’ over those whose 589. 
fathers are in life. The Lord Ordinary in that case held, ‘ that by 
the express terms of the said will (Heriot’s), the pursuer, as being 
a fatherless boy, belonged to that class of persons for whom the 
charity was specially constituted, and that the statutes of Dr. Bal- 


* Evidence, 401, 449, 450, 451. 
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canquall must be construed with reference to and in consistency 
with that, as the first and fundamental character of the institu- 
tion;’ and this was not only adopted by the other judgesjas the law 
of the case, but was acquiesced in by the Hospital authorities, 
though it doesnot appear to have been acted upon. Neither are the 
foundationers now children of burgesses and freemen in the sense 
of the words in Heriot’s time, nor are they sons of ‘decayit’ 
parents. They are, on the contrary, the children of any who choose 
to pay £5 for a burgess ticket. Hence, even the members of 
the governing body are constrained to admit that the present 
administration of the Hospital is not in accordance with the 
will of the founder, or, in other words, that the class now bene- 
fited is not the class which the founder intended to benefit. * 

Besides all this, the Act of Parliament of 1836, empowering the 
governors to establish free outdoor schools in Edinburgh, was 
plainly not authorized by anything in the founder’s will. In the 
words of Bailie Lewis, + ‘the out-door schools were totally foreign 
to the will;’ and the Provisional Order applied for by the 
governors in 1870 was, in the opinion of the then law officers of the 
Crown, so subversive of the purposes of the foundation as not to 
be authorized even by the wide powers given by the Endowed 
Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869. 

Deviations from founders’ wills, hardly less important than the 
above, have taken place elsewhere. In Hutcheson’s Hospital, Glas- 
gow, the managers have repeatedly modified the statutes of the foun- 
ders ; and the charity was altogether re-cast, by a private Actin 1872. 
Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen, originally limited to ‘indigent male 
children and grandchildren of decayed merchants and brethren of 
guild, has been thrown open to ‘all classes of the community 
within the municipal boundary of Aberdeen.’ The will of General 
Anderson makes very special provision for the establishment of a 
school of industry in the Elgin Institution ;—there never has been 
a school of that character in any proper sense of the words. The 
funds of Spittal’s Hospital, Stirling, have been diverted from main- 
taining burgesses in the Hospital House to bestowing pensions on 
craftsmen and their widows. As to Cowane’s Hospital, also in 
Stirling, it is sufficient to quote the words of the Report presented 
to the Home Secretary in 1871 by Sheriff Blackburn and Principal 
Tulloch, after an inquiry held by them as Commissioners under the 
Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act: ‘A deed of foundation, 
whose limitations from the first have been so systematically evaded 
as that of Cowane’s Hospital, can scarcely be pled in bar of any 
proposed extension of the benefits of the charity.’ The funds of 
the Philp Bequest, Fife, strictly destined, by the provisions of the 

* Evidence, 3052, 3320. t 1b. 8321, 
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deed, to the poor, now supply a free education to a considerable 
district, including many not of the class which alone the founder 
intended to benefit. The same holds good, in a greater or less 
degree, with regard to many of the most important charities of 
Glasgow. The Dollar Institution as it now exists can hardly have 

been contemplated by the founder. The Neilson Fund, Paisley, 

and even smaller bequests, such as the Burnett Bequest, Saltoun, 

may also be mentioned as instances of deviation from the original 
purposes of the charity. Nor do we see that Dr. Milne’s important 
direction to his trustees, that they should not apply the funds so 

as to relieve rates, has been properly observed. Finally, almost 

every witness has urged the-overthrow of the Hospital system, the 
observance of which is enjoined by so many founders. 

In short, our inquiries have led us to believe that it would be gpirit of 

difficult to find a single case of an endowment of any importance Sounder 


Deeds can 
(except, perhaps, the Dick Bequest) in the administration of which lone be ob- 


there has not been more or less departure from the conditions perth . 
imposed by the founder. We would by no means be understood “*** 
to regard this as in any way matter for surprise or reprehension. 
Almost all the changes were intended for the public benefit ; and 

the large proportion of them have so operated. In some cases they 

have been made in virtue of general powers in the deed which are 
supposed to justify them. In other cases they have been inevitable 
—forced upon the trustees by changes of circumstances, by increase 

in the wealth of the foundation, not unfrequently by the estab- 
lishment of new charities in the same district. But this only 
shows more conclusively that, in the great majority of cases, it is 

no longer in our power to observe literally the conditions imposed 

by founders. What we can do is to carry out the spirit of the 
founding deeds as truly as possible, having regard to the public 
interest and the existing state of society. 

~ It seems to be generally conceded that narrow restrictions in Restrictions 
the administration of endowments, of educational endowments Pw tf: 
especially, are harmful—in some cases doing positive mischief; 

in all, causing the endowment to fall short of the good it might 
accomplish. Accordingly, in the evidence we have taken, amid 
much diversity of opinion, the doctrine of literal observance has 

been maintained by very few. 

Preferences to persons bearing particular names have not been Namo prefer- 
supported by any witness. In the new scheme of the Merchant "** 
Company such preferences have been altogether abolished, and the 
grounds on which that has been done are thus stated by Mr. Boyd, 
the late Chairman of the Company, in his pamphlet on the subject, 
to which he has referred us in his evidence :—‘ The preference 
claims of children who bore particular names have been altogether 
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abolished. I may here state, what indeed is well known, that great 
evils arose from the obligation to admit such children to educa- 
tional hospitals. Their education was too often neglected by their 
guardians in their earlier years, who thought there was little use 
troubling themselves about it, or paying school fees, since they 
would be sure of getting them into an hospital, where everything 
would be done for them. The consequence was that these children 
were generally unfit to be placed in the same class with others of 
a like age; they required an unusually large amount of labour to 
be expended upon them, and, as a rule, were a drag upon the whole 
institution.’ 

Preferences to founders’ kin seem to stand on much the same 
footing. They lead, with equal certainty, to the practical evils 
pointed out by Mr. Boyd. Nor are they in any degree less objec- 
tionable in principle. Perpetual destinations are not permitted in 
law ; and these preferences to founders’ kin are nothing but per- 
petual destinations. What difference is there, in principle, between 
a bequest of money in trust for, or the tying up of land for behoof 
of, a particular line of descendants, and the foundation of a charity 
to be administered in favour of the founder’s kin ? 

We would therefore recommend that trustees of Endowments 
be relieved from all restrictions in favour of persons bearing 
particular names, and that restrictions in favour of persons claim- 
ing kindred with the founder should be subject to a statutory 
limitation—say of thirty years. : 

Preferences to particular classes of society, such as to the 
children of burgesses, or members of a guildry, are enjoined in 
some of the older foundations. These classes can hardly be 
said to be, in any real sense, now existent; when they do exist, 
it is more than doubtful whether they represent the same classes 
as are indicated in the founders’ wills. Thus, the Edinburgh bur- 
gesses of the present day are not the burgesses of George Heriot’s ~ 
time; and it is very difficult to say what classes in the present 
state of society could be fairly held equivalent to the burgesses of 
1623,* And the same may be said with regard to guild brethren.t 
So, too, in the case of Stirling, neither the ‘Guildry’ nor the 
‘Incorporated Trades’ can be said to represent the mercantile 
and industrial classes of the community, as they doubtless 
did in the seventeenth century. In fact, in the judgment of the 
Stirling Commissioners under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, whose Report we have before referred to, these bodies now 
exist for ‘little or no other object’ than to entitle their mem- 
bers to a share of certain charities; and in the case of Edin- 
burgh this is notorious. It seems, therefore, plainly undesirable 

* Evidence, 2543, 2804, 3051, 3318. t 1b. 482. 
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that such preferences should in terms be regarded; and the great 
weight of the evidence is in favour of this view. But, failing the 
precise terms in which they are expressed, it is right that their 
spirit should be taken into account. And that involves the ques- 
tion of preferences to particular localities, for these ‘guild brethren,’ 
‘burgesses, etc., were residents in some town; and the question 
arises, whether the benefits of foundations in their favour should not 
be confined to persons who reside in the locality of the foundation. 

This question of restriction of area is attended with difficulty. Leta to 

We will at present discuss the question with reference to apa 
endowments for school education—including, of course, in some 
cases, support. University endowments, especially in this par- 
ticular, stand by themselves, and will properly form the subject 
of a separate chapter. 

We are of opinion that the seat of the foundation should, as a Seat of Foun- 

general rule, be maintained where the founder has placed it. _ This Sell Ee a 
of itself implies a certain restriction of area as regards beneficiaries; 
for the privilege of instruction, so far as day scholars are concerned, 
can of necessity be enjoyed only by the children of those resident. 
And the more valuable this privilege, whether because of the 
excellence or the cheapness of the instruction, the greater the 
gain to the locality, which would thus attract people from all 
‘quarters. To this extent—that is, to the extent of admitting the 
children of all residents (if otherwise eligible) to the benefits 
of foundations, whether educational or otherwise—we are. pre- 
pared to recommend that restrictions of area should be removed. 
The change would not be great, for, in point of fact, restrictions 
of charities of the class with which we are now dealing to persons 
born in certain localities are very rare. If we disregard restric- 
tions to classes, as burgesses, etc., residence on the part of the 
parents will, in almost every case, meet the requirements of the 
deed of foundation. 

The real difficulty of the question meets us at the next stage : Extension of 
Can the benefits of the foundation be extended beyond abe sea ee 
locality mentioned by the founder? Consistently with maintain- beyond seat of 
ing the seat of the foundation where the founder placed it, this 
can only be done by bringing the children of non-residents into 
the locality at the expense of the charity. The question is, 
whether such a measure is justifiable. 

It may seem hard that, when a founder has left money in 
order to confer a benefit on some particular locality, his benefac- 
tion should, to any extent, be diverted from that locality. And if 
this were in truth the whole question, it would not be easy to 
justify any such interference. But this is by no means the whole 
question. It does not admit of being stated thus baldly. On the 
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contrary, many considerations are involved which give to it diffi- 
culty and complexity.’ In the first place, society is entitled to 
inquire whether the charity, as presently existing, does really 
confer a benefit or the reverse. There can, we think, be 
little doubt that, in some instances at least, the effect of 
these restrictions is not beneficial, even to the favoured locality. 
If they are confined, as they often are, within limits narrow 
in proportion to the amount of the foundation, they produce 
exactly the same evils as preferences to names and founders’ kin. 
They exercise an influence positively mischievous upon those whom 
it was intended to benefit. They foster a tendency to rely on the 
endowment—evil in its influence both on children and on parents. 
In the next place, it is to be remembered that such restrictions 
have generated one another. If one founder provided for his 
own kindred or county, others did the same for their own. It 
may be presumed, therefore, that the feeling of founders who were 
thus animated would be materially changed, now that charities 
have so largely increased in number. Above all, in considering 
this question, we must keep in view the extraordinary change 
which has taken place in the state of the country. Increased 
facilities of communication, and the consequences which have 
followed from these, have deprived such restrictions of much 
of their significance. The place of a boy’s birth, or the resi- 
dence of his parents in some particular town or district, does 
not now imply any real connection with the locality. The 
meaning and purpose, therefore, of restrictions of area may 
be said,.with truth, to have been taken away. Nor are there 
wanting indications, in many of the founders’ deeds, of a willing- 
ness that they should be liberally construed in this respect. 
Thus, it is impossible to read Heriot’s will without seeing that 
the educational interests of all Scotland were present to the mind 
of that enlightened founder. The force of these considerations is 
recognised by witnesses whose opinion is entitled to much respect. 
Dr. Playfair, Sir Alexander Grant, and Dr. Donaldson all express 
themselves as opposed to the maintenance of such restrictions.* 
Other witnesses, representing a somewhat different section of 
opinion, concur in the same view. Bailie Urquhart of Aberdeen 
thinks they should not be observed, as being ‘contrary to the 
public advantage.’ Bailie Lewis, while he has ‘great difficulty 
in divesting his mind of the idea of locality,’ and, on the whole, 
inclines to maintain these restrictions, is yet ‘free to say that, 
by reason of our postal system and our railway communication, 
those differences betwixt localities, and even betwixt the various 
parts of the kingdom, have to a great extent been abrogated.’ } 
* Evidence, 3436, 3544, 3553-57, 2357-58. + Ib. 6188-39. } 1b, 8335. 
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If it can be shown that a locality is over-endowed—z.e, that Over-endow- 
from the increase of the value of the endowment, or, any other jocality. 
cause, the money available is out of proportion to the numbers 
and requirements of the population—few will dispute that a change 
is called for. Such a state of things is contrary to the true 
interests of society, and hence it is condemned by all the witnesses 
who speak with authority on the point; in the language of some, 
it ‘ pauperizes’ the locality. 

Now it is no doubt true that Edinburgh possesses endow- Edinburgh is 
ments in excess of her own requirements. Hence it has been poem 
already thought right to extend the operation of benefactions 
beyond the objects specified, and to different classes of society from 
those indicated, by the founders. This has been done in the Mer- 
chant Company’s Schools, in Donaldson’s and John Watson’s 
Hospitals, and, as some think, in the case of the Fettes College. 

Bailie Lewis would seem to approve of a similar course with 
regard to Heriot’s: 

‘3324. You have told us that your idea of administering this charity 
would be to go lower down, as it were, than the founder intended ?—Yes. 

‘3325. And you justify that by instancing the manner in which other 
endowments, such as those of the Merchant Company, have been dealt 
with, and the change which has taken place in society ?—Yes; in short, 
if we were to go up in the class that are to be benefited, we would require 
to go out of Edinburgh.’ 


. ‘ mci “hich If Class prefer- 
It may be urged with force, that the same principle WOE Leese oe - 


justifies us in seeking objects for the founder’s bounty lower or disregarded, 
higher in the social scale than he intended, would justify us in Be diem lo 
extending the benefaction to a wider locality. To enlarge the 

area of the application of a charity does not seem to be a 

wider departure from the wishes of the founder than to divert a 

charity from the class of society which the founder intended to 

benefit. It may fairly be argued to be less so. Differences 

between localities have been far more affected by lapse of time 

than distinctions between ranks in society. 

Were Edinburgh, out of her abundance, to enable deserving Aine hie 
pupils from all parts of the country to share in the advantages of Edinburgh, 
all her foundations, she would confer a boon on the nation worthy 
of the metropolis. Nor would she be herself without reward. 

She would benefit indirectly in the improvement of the national 
education ; she would benefit directly, because she would so 
become a great educational centre, and would attract residents 
from all quarters desirous to profit by the high character which 
such a system could not fail to impart to the teaching in her 
schools. Nor, while the city would be thus benefited, would even 
the privileged classes really suffer. No doubt some local can- 
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didates might fail to obtain places on the foundation; but these 
classes on. the whole would be gainers by the stimulus which a 
wider competition would apply. 

The educational wealth of Edinburgh makes the argument for 
extension of area in her case strong. But Glasgow has more 
funds at her disposal for educational purposes than is commonly 
supposed ; and Aberdeen, Dundee, and Stirling have endowments 
not inconsiderable. And with regard to all, the leading considera- 
tions against restrictions of area which we have mentioned above 
fully apply. That a relaxation of area restrictions would be a 
great boon to the country at large cannot be doubted; and the 
loss of privilege on the part of the localities at present favoured 
would bring with it no inconsiderable compensations. The 
youth of these localities, though they might sustain some dis- 
appointments at first, would gain in the long run; the habit of 
trusting to endowments would be replaced by an endeavour 
to deserve them. It is the tendency of all charities, in a 
greater or less degree, to deaden effort, and induce a feeling of 
dependence in those for whose behoof they are administered. 
When the area is small in comparison with the endowment, this 
evil tendency has full scope; and, in extreme cases, it may 
become, in the words of the Stirling Commissioners, ‘one of the 
greatest injuries that can be inflicted on a community. On 
the other hand, it is easy to see what effect such an organization 
as we have indicated would have on the education of the whole 
country. This convergence of the talent of the country into centres 
—which, as we shall afterwards show, the Universities would 
be able to maintain with regard to the higher education—could 
not fail to produce the most stimulating effect on the national 
intellect. And in any such system, as we have already said, 
the wealth of the foundations existing in Edinburgh would secure 
her an educational pre-eminence worthy of the metropolis. 

Short of rejection of all claims of locality, there is an alternative 
which we consider deserving of consideration with regard to 
purely charitable benefactions. Where such charities are indis- 
criminate, and bear an undue proportion to the population of a 
district, their effects are most injurious, and it might be expedient 
that, with a view to a better application of the funds, such re- 
duction should be made of the purely charitable portion as the 
circumstances of each benefaction may require. 

Preferences to poverty may be most advantageously con- 
sidered with special reference to the character of the endowment. 
When the leading purposes of the endowment are charitable in 
the proper sense of the word,—that is to say, for maintaining and 
clothing children, as in the case of Hospitals——considerations not 
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applicable to other endowments may with propriety have weight. 
Unless the restrictions are very narrow, it can hardly be said 
that in such cases any positive injury results from the claims of 
the poorer classes of society being recognised. In these cases 
two principles should be observed: the recipients should be of the 
class intended to be benefited, and only the really meritorious 
should be chosen. If restrictions of area were freely dealt with, 
there are few charities in which both those principles might not 
receive full effect. 

When the purposes of the endowment are purely or mainly Education 
educational, a distinction may be taken, with regard to preferences one 
on the ground of poverty, between endowments for School and 
endowments for University education. 

Of School endowments, some are applicable to Elementary edu- Elementary 
cation. Many of these could not be better applied than by enabling $24, Secondary 
children of promise to obtain a complete Elementary education, 
which, without such aid, might, from the pressure of poverty, be 
beyond their reach. Endowments applicable to Secondary educa- 
tion, on the other hand, would be held at Secondary Schools; and 
in the case of these, preferences to poverty would be best respected 
by confining endowments in which such preferences were enjoined 
(in so far as consistent with the purposes of the Trust) to children 
educated at Public Schools. These principles will be more fully 
considered in the chapters on Elementary and on Secondary Educa- 
tion. University Endowments are treated of in a separate chapter. 


It has been urged that, if the conditions of endowments are not Objections 
strictly observed, benefactions will cease. We cannot share in this rane 
apprehension. While modifying, if necessary, conditions, we would 
be careful to preserve the distinctive character of each endowment. 

It would be matter of just reproach were endowments so thrown 
together that the names and memories of founders might fall into 
forgetfulness. But the knowledge that a charity will be wisely super- 
vised, and adapted to changing conditions of society, cannot fail to 
encourage wise benefactors ; and if it should operate as a restraint 
upon eccentricity and foolish vanity, so much the better. In the 
weighty words of the Oxford Commissioners of 1852 :* ‘There are 
many motives, some mean, some noble, which lead men to devote 
their wealth for ever to what they regard as a great and durable 
purpose. A wise benefactor would be only the more strongly 
induced to bestow his wealth for the public benefit if he had the 
assurance that his foundation would be so regulated from time to 
time by the wisdom of the State that it would never become, or 
at least not be suffered to continue, useless, or worse than useless, 
* Report, p. 160. 
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but that it would be made to promote his highest purposes for 
ever. The sight of charities abused, and secured in their abuses 
by being placed beyond any remedial power, would be much more 
likely to damp the ardour of a philanthropist than the sight of 
charities cautiously and wisely reformed.’ And, in the same spirit, 
the Universities (Scotland) Commissioners of 1826-30 remark: * 
‘We are not disposed to think that such legislative provision (i.e. 
power to modify endowments) would deter any person from making 
bequests to the Universities; on the contrary, we are disposed to 
think that in many instances such donations will be made with 
much greater confidence as to their utility, if a power shall exist to 
regulate the application of such donations in the manner that may 
be most useful.’ i 
; * Report, p. 76. 
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V.—SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS. 


(Endowments for Parochial (now Public) Schools, and Schools chiefly 
Jor Elementary Instruction —Gratuitous Instruction.) 


THE Hospitals, as already stated, possess nearly one-half of the Endeimenis 


whole Endowments of Scotland. Next to them in value are the 
School Endowments, which we have divided into Endowments 
for Parochial (now Public) Schools, and other schools in which 
Elementary instruction is chiefly given, and Endowments for Burgh 
and Grammar (now Public) Schools, and other schools in which 
Higher instruction is chiefly given. This division has been 
attended with difficulty. In Scotland the old Parochial Schools, 
aided by bequests, have provided Elementary and, to a consider- 
able extent also, Higher instruction, and the Burgh and Grammar 
Schools have provided Elementary in addition to Higher instruc- 
tion ; and this peculiarity of the Scottish Schools cannot be sup- 
posed to have been omitted from the consideration of persons 
bequeathing money in connection with them. To some extent, 
therefore, the Endowments treated of in this chapter, though 
mainly left for Elementary instruction, must be regarded as partly 
left for Higher instruction, some of them even in express words ; 
and in like manner, those treated of in the subsequent chapter, 
though mainly left for Higher, may be regarded as partly left for 
Elementary instruction. In these circumstances it is obviously 
a matter of extreme difficulty to apportion, even approximately, 
the amounts specially applicable to either branch of education ; 
but perhaps, if we assign rather less than two-thirds of the total 
to Elementary, and rather more than one-third to Higher educa- 
tion, we shall not be far from the truth. 


The various purposes to which these School Endowments are eyes of 
applied appear from the following summary. Full details will § Bcdewaleues 


be found in the Appendix, Vol. I. :— 
1, Endowed Schools chiefly for Ele- 


mentary Instruction, . ‘ SUSE SSS cen 2% 
2, Addition to Salaries of Teachers, chiefly 
in Parochial Schools, . : , 4,556 19 5 
Carry forward, £26,140 2 8 


* Of which, in the four principal towns, £11,726, 6s. 7d., exclusive of the Heriot 
- Free Schools in Edinburgh. 
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Brought forward, £26,140 2 8 
3. Payment of Fees for Poor Children 
in Parochial and other Schools, . 4738 4Br 2 
4. School Bursaries and Prizes, partly for 
Higher Instruction, . : 3,864 ° 4 3 


5. Educational purposes Ganeraliae such . 
as Maintenance of Building, Pur- 
chase of Books, Apparatus, etc. . 1,486 Sony 


L360, 17S "Toe" p 
6. Not yet in operation,-partly for Ele- 
mentary, partly for Higher In- 
struction, . ; : “613 V0 6 
7. Endowed Schools chiefly for Highér 
Instruction (treated of in the saree: 


quent chapter), . : : . 16,5507 204 
Total si. , , . £59,529 6 6 


In this table, the schools under the first head (Endowed 
Schools, chiefly Elementary) are constituted by special bequest, 
and are not included among the Parochial (now Public) Schools. 
They are distinguished in the tables in the Appendix by an 
asterisk. Such of them as are in rural districts were placed 
there to supplement the old statutory system. The small Endow- 
ments under heads 2 and 3 are mainly in connection with the 
Parochial (now Public) Schools; and in the case of the great 
majority, the revenue is now payable to the School Board of the 
parish, under Section’ 46 of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. 
The Endowments under heads 4 and 5 are partly for Elementary 
and partly for Higher instruction, and, to some extent, they also 
come under the operation of Section 46 of the Education Act. 
The Endowments under head 6 are mixed, but the larger propor- 
tion of them may be held to have been left for Elementary Schools ; 
and those under head 7 are in the main, perhaps to the extent 
of 75 per cent., for Higher instruction. 
Difficulty of -The most important of the Endowed Elementary Schools are 
separating = _,those in Edinburgh on the Heriot Foundation, and those in 


them from those : 

eng Glasgow. ‘The latter we considered to be of so much importance 

Education. as to demand special investigation by our Assistant Commissioner. 
In Glasgow, if we add bequests not yet in operation, £13,784, 
5s. Od. per annum is available for Elementary education, exclusive 
of the Hutcheson Foundation. 

Gratuitous It is in connection with schools of this class that the question 

Beity tevon of the effect of gratuitous instruction is brought most prominently 


nection with efore us, although it also presents itself in connection with those 


ee 
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Higher Schools which have an Elementary department, such as the Hicnentary 


Madras College, St. Andrews, and Dollar Academy. 
By many of these endowments provision is made for the partial 


as education, of young persons. A still greater number are 
clogged with restrictions confining the benefits to certain classes, 
—as the freemen or burgesses of towns,—or giving a_ preference 
to certain names or to the relations of the founders. 

In this class of educational charities there is generally a con- 
dition that they are for the benefit of the inhabitants of certain 
towns, parishes, and, in some instances, of counties or larger 
divisions ; and these restrictions are also accompanied by the direct 
or implied condition of poverty. There are, however, some impor- 
tant exceptions to this last condition. The funds of the Endowed 
School at Fochabers were, under the terms of the trust, ‘to 
be employed in establishing a free school for the use of the 
‘parishes of Bellie and Ordifish;’ and in the case of Closeburn 
School or Wallace Hall Academy, the object of the foundation 
was ‘to teach the whole children of the united parishes of 
Closeburn and Dalgarno, and that gratis and without fee or 
reward. But the great majority are charitable bequests to 
meet the inability of parents to pay for the expenses of educa- 
tion. In some instances the intention of the founder is 
expressed in somewhat vague terms,—as in the case of Dollar, 
where the large sum of £90,000 was bequeathed for a ‘ charity 
or school for the poor of the parish of Dollar and shire of Clack- 
mannan. Under the large discretion left with the trustees, a 
school was established, and the children of parishioners whose 
income is under £50 per annum are admitted gratis; the surplus 
being employed, under legal advice, to which we shall afterwards 
refer, in establishing a seminary for Secondary education. 

The condition of poverty, from its nature, admits of a variety 
of interpretations, according to the kind of education which the 
founder had in view. A poor scholar may belong to the humblest 
class, or to poor or decayed parents of higher condition. Buta 
great proportion of the benefactions we are now considering are 
not liable to the reproach of vagueness. The nature of the poverty 
it is proposed to relieve is generally specified, as in the case of 
orphans, or the children of those who have fallen into distress, or 
who are unable to pay for the support or education of their 
children. Indeed, in many cases the amount of the endowment 
sufficiently indicates the kind of poverty it is proposed to relieve 
and the education to be provided, as in the case of small allowances 
for the payment of fees at Parochial Schools. 

Some of these foundations are of considerable amount, as in 


chools. 
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the important group connected with the city of Glasgow. In the 


case of the Philp Bequest, Fife, the fund was originally destined for 
a limited number of children who,‘ from the poverty of their 
parents or guardians, are the most likely to be deprived of that 
blessing’ of education, under strict injunction that ‘none who are 
in circumstances to enable them to procure education for their 
children shall be admitted to the benefit’ of the foundation ; 
but, owing to the increase of the funds beyond what appears to 
have entered into the contemplation of the founder, it has become 
the means of supplying free education to a large proportion of 
the population of the district, including many not of the class 
which it was intended to benefit. ' 

The Heriot Foundation Schools in Edinburgh constitute a 
class by themselves, as dependent on an Act of Parliament. By 
the statute of 1836, the trustees of the Hospital were empowered 
to apply the surplus funds in erecting schools for the children 
of deceased burgesses and freemen of Edinburgh in poor cireum- 
stances, or for poor citizens or inhabitants of Edinburgh when 
there are not sufficient applications from the former. 

It may be observed generally with regard to this class of 
foundation, and the remark applies more particularly to those 
connected with the country districts, that at the time when many 
of these bequests took effect, free education was a great boon. 
The large number of foundations for the payment of fees in 
Parochial Schools is sufficient proof of this. With the change of 
circumstances -in the condition of the working classes, an altered 


state of public opinion has arisen, and the numbers who are under - 


an inability to pay are very much reduced. 

We are not prepared to apply any general principle which 
would put an end entirely to free education. There are many 
above those who seek parochial relief who find great difficulty 
in defraying the cost of their children’s education ; and we think 
that charitable endowments for the payment of fees may be 
employed to a moderate extent in aiding such persons. At 
the same time, we are strongly of opinion that, wherever 
such aid is indiscriminately given, it is pernicious in its effects. 
And this must always be the case where the mumber to be 
benefited bears an undue proportion to the population of the 
district benefited by the endowment; and it is chiefly against 
this class of cases that the evidence before us is directed. 
Those who administer such funds should be required to exercise 
effective discrimination. 

It has been stated that we have in the Heriot Free Schools, 
Edinburgh, an example of free education on a large scale which 


is not attended with the evils which usually flow from gratuitous © 
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instruction—at least, so far as regularity of attendance on the 
part of the children is concernéd, and a proper appreciation of 
their privilege on the part of the parents. But it has to be borne 
_ in mind that these schools enjoy the reputation of being the most 
efficient elementary schools in the city, and that the pressure for 
admission on this ground alone is consequently great. Taking 
advantage of the privilege which they have to bestow, the Gover- 
nors reserve the right of dismissing pupils who are irregular or 
inattentive. It can be readily understood, that where the schools 
are good, this check on the evils of a gratuitous system will be 
adequate. We do not think that this favourable case should 
alter the opinion to which we have been led by the evidence laid 
before us. The evidence given before our Commission confirms, 
in our opinion, the conclusion at which the Education (Scotland) 
Commission, 1864, arrived as to the injurious tendency of Views of the 
such education when it is indiscriminate, and as to the ex- Pho 
pediency of requiring fees to be taken as a rule in all endowed * 186+ 
or charity schools in the country. The subject is discussed 
fully in their General Report * on economical as well as moral 
grounds. They urge strongly the inexpediency of sacrificing 
this source of revenue by conferring the benefits of free educa- 
tion on large numbers who are quite able to pay a moderate 
fee, and thus limiting the benefit which such institutions would 
otherwise confer. But the system is more emphatically condemned 
as lowering the tone in schools where the practice prevails, and 
leading, as a general rule, to irregularity of attendance on the 
part of the children. They conclude their remarks with the 
recommendation that a power should be entrusted to the Board 
of Education, which they proposed to establish, to direct school 
fees to be exacted in all endowed and charity schools in the 
country. Public opinion has expressed itself so strongly in 
support of these views, that in the case of some of the most 
important applications which were made to the Home Secretary 
for Provisional Orders—by the Edinburgh Merchant Company, 
by the trustees of Heriot’s Hospital, Hutcheson’s Hospital, and 
Bathgate Academy—under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, power is asked to take fees, on the express ground of the 
growing feeling throughout Scotland against gratuitous instruc- 
tion, except in cases of unavoidable misfortune, as diminishing 
the independence of the recipients. 

The trustees of Hutcheson’s Hospital, in their petition, ask Opinions of 
for a discretionary power in the following terms :—‘ As respects nce 
affording gratuitous education, the patrons consider that while #sPit#- 
this may have an injurious tendency in diminishing the self- 

' * Pp, 158-163, 
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respect and independence of recipients who may or should be able 
to pay for the education of their children, there are many per- 
sons (especially widows) by whom the payment of fees would be 
seriously felt; and accordingly the patrons desire to have discre- 
tionary power to charge or not such fees as they may consider 
reasonable, according to the circumstances of the parents or 
guardians of the childien. Even a moderate fee from children 
whose parents are able to pay will enable the patrons to extend 
the usefulness of the Institution.’ In the case of Bathgate 
Academy, and in the Merchant Company’s Schools, the trus- 
tees, in their Provisional Order, got power to exact fees. 

In the views to which we have referred we concur; and we 
believe them to be prevalent among the labouring classes as 
well as among those of higher education. Remarkable instances 
were brought before us of successful experiments in taking fees 
in schools where the teaching had been previously gratuitous, 
resulting in increased attendance on the part of scholars. Thus, 
Mr. Boyd* informs us that when the Governors of Gillespie’s 
School—a charitable foundation in Edinburgh—decided upon 
charging a small fee, the effect was to increase the number who 
attended the school. 

We would refer also to the evidence given by the Rey. Dr. 
Cochrane, one of the trustees of the Cupar Academy, describing 
the success which attended the establishment of the Kirkgate 
School in the same town :— , 

‘I may mention that the Kirkgate School was set agoing originally by 
myself, and was intended to replace a school which was very offensive to 
me, viz. what was called the Charity School. I thought there was no need 
for a charity school. There were private means by which individuals 
could be supplied with education who needed it, independently of bearing 
that name, and the principle of the school I helped to establish was, that 
they should pay a little, however little. To show how it worked, I may 
state that previously our kirk-session had educated about 90 scholars 
gratuitously every year, but after that school was opened the number 
sank from 90 to 20, showing that the great mass of the people wished 
rather to pay a little than not to pay at all. Accordingly, that school 
really raised a feeling of independence on the part of the parents which 
did not exist before, and I would be very sorry indeed to see the funds of 
the academy wasted upon encouraging gratuitous education.’ f 

The answer of the Rev. Dr. Gray,+ one of the trustees of 
Heriot’s Hospital, points out the inconvenience which arises to 
families from the existence of privileged schools in the same 
locality with other fee-paying schools. 

On the injurious tendency of gratuitous instruction, we also 
refer to the remarks of the masters of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, in their reply to our circular, and of the trustees of the 


* Evidence, 404. + 1b, 6238-6242, + Ib. 2559. 
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same institution,* and to the evidence of two members of the 
same trust given before us ;+ to the evidence of Dr. Cumming and 
of Mr. Jolly, two of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools ;+ also, 
with reference to the Heriot Foundation Schools, to the evidence of 
Dr. Bedford and of Bailie Tawse.§ It is to be observed that the 
latter places the question entirely on moral grounds: ‘I am in 
favour of taking fees, but not with the main object of providing 
additional revenue ; but when the parents of children are able to 
pay for education, it is good for the children and the parents that 
they should pay a certain sum.’ We desire to draw attention to this 
answer, because a difference of opinion exists among the trustees 
of this great institution on the subject. The views of the minority 
who dissented from the proposal to apply for powers to take fees 
were represented before our Commission by Bailie Lewis,{ who 
contends that there are few of the working classes to whom the 
payment of fees, when there are several members in a family, 
would not be an onerous burden. The claims of the working 
classes of Edinburgh to the free education provided by the Heriot 
Foundation Schools were further pressed upon us by a deputation 
from the Edinburgh Trades Council.** It was affirmed by them 
that the Act of 1836 was intended to benefit the poorest of the 
lower or working classes, while they disavowed any desire on their 
own part to send their children to the schools, except when they felt 
the pinch of poverty, and were unable to educate their children pro- 
perly. They also considered that the levying of fees in these schools 
was contrary to the will of George Heriot, and that the fees would 
not compensate for the bad feeling that would exist in a school 
composed of paying and non-paying pupils. We cannot concur 
in the opinion that to take fees from some of the pupils in these 
schools would be contrary to Heriot’s will; and we believe that the 
apprehension of bad feeling arising between paying and non-paying 
pupils is altogether illusory. Our conclusion is, that the evidence 
of the injurious tendency of gratuitous education, when applied 
indiscriminately to large numbers of the working classes, coming, 
as the statements do, from those who are engaged in the practical 
work of education, and who have seen its operation, largely out- 
weighs the opposite opinion on this subject. This opinion is 
strongly supported by the statements of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864;+}+ and 
in reference to this matter we would point out a fact of no small 
importance in connection with the financial welfare of these 
schools. The collection of fees constitutes a claim for Parlia- 


* Second et la pp. 587-8. 7 Evidence, 5964. t Jb. 275, 276, 3658. 
§ 1b. 615, 2962. 16, 3168-3172. ** 1b, 6807, 6881. 
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mentary grant of an amount at least equal to the sum of the 
fees collected. To this extent the school fund is relieved, and, 
in consideration of the grant, the schools enjoy the benefit of 
inspection. This additional source of income would enable the 
trustees to extend the benefits of the foundation, by putting higher 
instruction within reach of the more promising pupils, by giving it 
gratuitously as a reward, or by lowering the fees. Referring to 
this subject, the Education (Scotland) Commissioners say:—* 


‘If an adequate number of good schools, with moderate fees, were 
established in large towns, the parents of the poorer sort would take ad- 
vantage of them, and thus secure a better education for their children. 
In towns, therefore, the want of an adequate number of efficient schools, 
where moderate fees are charged, is one of the evils which requires a 
remedy. It may be that there is at present accommodation enough in 
schools furnishing a gratuitous education; but very many are unwilling 
to accept eleemosynary aid who would take advantage of schools where 
reasonable fees were charged.’ 


Free Schools We do not doubt that the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, will 

Pcs aes do much to give practical effect to this suggestion, and that the rates 

of usefulness. to be levied, aided by the Parliamentary grants, will reduce the cost 
of education in our large towns. The free schools already existing 
might aid in this work by admitting children at moderate fees, and 
thereby extend their usefulness. It seems clear that, if Endowed 
or Charity schools are to take a part in the public teaching of the 
country, they should be placed on the same footing with other 
Elementary schools, and be open to children whose parents can 
afford to. pay a moderate fee; and further, that the claims for free 
teaching should be strictly limited, according to the intention of 
the founders, to cases of merit or of unavoidable misfortune. 

The public In making this recommendation, we do not lose sight of 

provision for the fact that many foundations for free Elementary education 


Elementary 
Education has are supplying the whole wants of the localities in which they are 


Ene of these placed, and occupy ground which would otherwise be filled by 
“aie schools under the recent statute; and it may be reasonably con- 
tended that a state of things has arisen which did not enter into 
the views of the founders, who acted at a time when a very 
scanty, and, in some parts of the country, no publie provision 
was made for the education of the people, and that the State has 
a right, now that there is statutory provision for the whole 
country, to revise the application of these endowments, with a 
view to meet the more pressing educational wants of the day. 
It has been urged upon us by certain witnesses, that it would 
be no departure from the intention of the original founders, now 
that a public provision exists for Elementary instruction, were 


* Third Report, p. 22. 
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these funds wholly applied to higher education, and that this 
principle should be applied without reserve to all Elementary 
endowments. 

Such an application of bequests of this kind has to some This is recog- 
extent received the sanction of law in the case of endow- 3800 PY Se 
ments held in trust by School Boards for Parochial or Burgh “tion Act. 
Schools, and authority is given by section 46 of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1872, to apply such funds, with the consent of 
the Board of Education, to increase the efficiency of the Schools 
by raising the standard of instruction or otherwise. We are of 
opinion that what is now only permissive should be made impera- 
tive in all parishes in which the education rate does not exceed 
3d.. per pound on .the annual value of the assessable rental. 

There are edueational endowments also, unconnected with the 

Public Schools, which might in many cases be advantageously 

deyoted to the Higher instruction of the districts to which they 

belong ; but looking to the extent and variety of all the en- 

dowments which are more or less applicable to Elementary 

education, we cannot recommend so great an interference with 

existing arrangements as to insist on the universal application of 

funds left for Elementary to the purposes of Higher instruction. 
While we hesitate to recommend any compulsory measures Some public 

further than those referred to above, having in view the applica- ib ab ete 

tion of Elementary School endowments to Higher instruction, ™S°ty called 

we are of opinion that in all cases where an endowed school 

occupies ground which would otherwise be supplied by a public 

school under the Education Act, the community have a right to 

exercise aS much supervision as may afford security for the 

efficiency of the schools. That some such supervision is urgently 

called for may be presumed from the facts which came under 

the notice of the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864. The 

Report of the Assistant Commissioners to that Commission on 

the state of Education in the Country Districts of Scotland con- 

tains the following remarks bearing on our inquiry :—* 

‘There are throughout the country a great many small endowments or Views of the 
bequests which go to augment the school income derived from other Assistant Com- 
sources; but as these do not exercise any particular influence upon the prapierateite 
general character of the school which is fortunate enough to enjoy them, subject. 
we have taken little notice of them. Sometimes they are given to the 
teacher without any equivalent on his side; sometimes they are specially 
allotted to the teaching of so many poor children, and left in the hands 
of the minister and kirk-session for that purpose; sometimes for the 
clothing and teaching of the children; sometimes for the payment of half 
the fees of a proportion of the children. 

‘These endowments vary from £1 or £2 to £10 or £15, and are met 


* Report on the State of Education in the Country Districts of Scotland, p. 94. 
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with in most counties; but as the character of the schools is not affected 
by them, it is unnecessary to do more than allude to their existence- 
There are, again, in Ayrshire, Kirkcudbright, and Lanark, in our selected 
counties, the Ferguson Bequest, in Aberdeen the Milne Bequest, and in 
that county and in Banff and Moray the Dick Bequest, which, especially 
the latter, do materially affect the character of the schools. We have 
already mentioned the Milne, and shall have something to say about the 
other two further on in the Report.. At present we have only fourteen 
schools to mention. These were in the counties of Aberdeen, Dumfries, 
Berwick, Kirkcudbright, Nairn, Perth, and Stirling. 

‘ Three of these schools are free, and the children are taught gratui- 
tously at them. These three schools were all examined, and none of 
them were satisfactory. In two the children appeared to learn little or 
nothing. Four only of the endowed schools were under Government 
inspection. These schools drew from their endowments £110, 16s. 7d. 
in all, and from the Privy Council £103, 3s. 4d. The three that were 
examined were satisfactory. 

‘The funds from which the endowments are paid are generally vested 
in the minister and kirk-session of the parish, or in two or more ministers 
and others in neighbouring parishes; and with them, as trustees, the 
appointment generally rests. Their appointments are not always successful. 
In one school the truster vested the money from which the endowment 
was to be paid in the ministers and kirk-session of the Established Church 
of the parish, but the first election was so bad that he altered his will 
before his death, and provided expressly that the minister and kirk-session 
should have no control over the school, but the appointment of the teacher 
and the management of the school should be in the hands of all the house- 
holders in the village. This was before the Disruption. Practically the 
management now devolves upon two United Presbyterian and one Free 
Church minister, who appear to work harmoniously. The present teacher 
is certificated, and the school was satisfactory. When the electing body 
appoint a certificated teacher, and when the school is inspected by Govern- 
ment, these endowed schools are not less efficient than the average 
parochial or Free Church schools; but when the school is not inspected, 
the endowments are liable to great abuse. The tenure is generally ad 
vitam aut culpam, sometimes ad vitam only, so that the teacher knows that 
once he is appointed he may do exactly as much or as little as he pleases. 
He has got a sinecure, out of which-he cannot be removed. The trustees 
can do no harm to him. The presbytery are powerless. If the school is 
free, he is independent of fees, and does not care whether he has pupils or 
not; the fewer the better for him. He may be unpopular in the parish, 
and looked upon by all his neighbours as worthless, unconscientious, and 
hardly honest, but he does not care for the small parochial opinion. 
Public opinion cannot penetrate into the remote districts, and if he be a 
plausible man, he may secure the goodwill of one or two of the leading 
heritors, and feel himself independent of the dislike or disapproval of the 
working people whose children he ought to educate. Some of the local 
endowments in the country are abused in this way, and there seems to be 
no remedy for such cases. If inspection could be made imperative in these 
schools, even if the salary was not affected by it, something could be 
done. No teacher, however demoralized he might be by idleness, would 
like to see his school disgraced before the official inspection. And this is 
one reason against the system of refusing Privy Council grants to endowed 
schools. The annual visit of the inspector would be a good check upon 
the open abuse of endowments.’ 
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Since the above remarks were written, the Education (Scotland) The necessity 
Act, 1872, has imposed on School Boards the duty of taking into canpealien sl 
consideration ‘the extent and quality’ of the existing provision for 
supplying the educational requirements of each parish or burgh. 
These duties will no doubt be conscientiously discharged, and 
gross and glaring cases of deficiency in the existing means will 
not be overlooked. School Boards cannot, however, be expected 
to meet cases such as are referred to in the above extract 
from the Report of the Assistant Commissioners, nor do they 
afford security that such schools will maintain their proper 
place in the educational system of the country. The in- 
quiry into the Educational Endowments of Scotland as well 
as England has afforded evidence of the dangers to which such 
trusts are liable; and when any relaxation of vigilance on the 
part of the trustees entails serious injury to the community, it 
seems fitting that security should be taken by a public inspec- 
tion against the schools under their charge falling below the 
standard of other public and inspected schools in the same neigh- 
bourhood. The recommendation which we have made elsewhere, 
that in all free schools fees should be charged from those who 
can pay them, and Parliamentary grants sought for, would secure, 
if universally adopted, the supervision which we think necessary. 
We are also of opinion that an attempt should be made to provide, 
at the expense of the endowment of these schools, an advanced 
_ kind of Elementary instruction for the pupils at a very moderate 
cost, so as to secure prolonged attendance at school. The fees 
which under these recommendations will be henceforth charged, 
and the contribution to be made to the school fund from Parlia- 
mentary grants, furnish the means of carrying out this suggestion. 


We would also point out that, apart from making provision Suggestions as 
for the higher branches, there are many objects beyond the scope renee ora 
of ordinary current expenditure to which such funds might be well be cpaiod 
applied, with a view to give the highest efficiency to Elementary 
teaching. Some valuable suggestions to that effect are offered 
by the Endowed Schools Commissioners for England in a paper 
appended to their Report. It is there proposed to empower 
the governors to apply the income of their endowment to 
exhibitions for meritorious scholars; to providing a lending 
library or more expensive apparatus than could be afforded 
without the aid of the endowment; to giving evening lectures or 
classes ; or to aiding the games and exercises of the scholars. This 
recommendation has received the sanction of Parliament in many 
of the schemes submitted by the English Commission. The first of 
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these purposes, z.¢. the establishment of exhibitions or bursaries 
to be held at the Public Schools, we think of especial importance, 
and a most beneficial application of the endowments we are now 
dealing with. These exhibitions should be given so as to enable 
children of promise to remain longer at school than might other- 
wise be in their power, and thus obtain a complete Elementary 
education. Such an application of these endowments would be 
in strict accordance with the purposes to which they were des- 
tined, and would be a real benefit to the deserving poor. Con- 
sidering that these exhibitions would. be held by the very young, 
it would not, perhaps, be expedient that they should be awarded 
solely by competitive examination. But School Boards might 
safely be trusted to ascertain the promise which alone should give 
a claim to them, partly by examination, partly by reports from 
teachers, and other similar sources of information. 
Erovieion of In brief, we would recommend generally that facilities should 
Education be given to trustees of endowments not falling under Sec. 46 of 
aha the Act, to depart from the strict letter of the trust in favour of 
tended. higher education when the circumstances of the locality justify 
such application. 

The measures here proposed will have to be supplemented in 
many cases by a revision of trusts, but we defer any remarks 
on this subject till the conclusion of this review of the different 
classes of educational foundations. 

These Schools We are of opinion that advantage would in many cases arise 

os phehgia from the amalgamation of trusts with each other or with the School 

amalgamated Board of the parish or burgh in which such trusts exist. The 

Schools. same reason which led Parliament to give facilities for the trans- 
ference of existing schools supported by contributions or dona- 
tions, should apply to all schools supported by endowments. 
It might assist the amalgamation were trustees empowered not 
only to divest themselves of trusts altogether, but to enter upon 
terms of union, by which the trust might be constituted under 
joint management. 


Endowments In the preceding remarks we have had specially in view the 
of Glasgow. — Hducational Endowments of Glasgow, which comprise the largest 
group of Free or Charity Schools in Scotland. They attracted 
the attention of the Assistant Commissioners to the Education 
(Scotland) Commission, 1864, and are treated of in’ their Report 
generally under the head of Charity and Endowed Schools. In 
the latter class are comprised schools in which fees are charged, 
the endowment being applied in aid of the salary of the master. 
To this class of endowment also belongs the Bell Fund, which 
is distributed in equal sums among certain sessional schools of 
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Glasgow. In our chapter on General Bequests, some remarks 
will be found which seem applicable to all endowments of this 
nature. We are of opinion that they should be distributed with 
discrimination, and under conditions such as those which regulate 
the Dick Bequest. 

The bulk of the Glasgow endowments are included in the Chiefly 
class of Charity or Free Schools. The revenue applied to these eee tee 
is estimated by us at £13,784, 15s., independently of the 
Hutcheson’s Hospital Schools; and there are, in addition, some 
important endowments which have not yet come into operation. 

The Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scotland) Com- 
mission, 1864, made some discriminating remarks on the different 
schools which came under their review. We invite attention to 
them, because they influenced us in pressing for a more full in- 
vestigation as to the practical working of these charities -—* 


“In the best of these schools the educatien is as good as in the sessional Views of As- 
schools. Their funds allow the employment of an adequate staff of well- sistant Com- 
trained teachers. The accommodation of all may be described as good, missoners fo 
Those of them, however, where only one teacher has the whole charge Commission of 
are not nearly so efficient as sessional schools. The class of children at 186+ 
the charity schools is certainly not the poorest and most destitute. They 
are mostly the children of respectable labouring people. On the whole, 
however, the managers carry out the intentions of their founders, and 
those who enjoy the benefit of them are generally in such circumstances 
that the free education of one or more of their children is a great boon 
and relief. ; 

‘Nor could we discover that the accepting of such aid had the bad 

effect that some persons might expect to find. The relations between the 
teachers and the children seemed to us quite as cordial as in ordinary 
schools.. In not a few cases, where we made inquiries, we found that the 
parents looked on the schools much in the same light as persons in the 
upper and middle classes regard those endowed schools in England 
where a free, or partially free, education is given. The bequests had been 
made, they said in substance, especially for their behoof, and were neither 
more nor less than legacies which they were entitled to enjoy. On the 
other hand, the private adventure schools, the mission schools, and some 
of the sessional schools, complained that the charities injured them, and 
that many persons quite able to pay school-fees took advantage of them. 
In one or two cases, also, the teachers in the charity schools expressed 
their belief that the want of wholesome competition took away a powerful 
motive from them in their work. In two things there was a general 
agreement on all hands, that the children were more regular in attendance, 
and stayed longer at school, in charity, than in any but the very best and 
most fortunately-situated of the sessional schools.’ 


The doubts which are here indicated, whether those children ustrated in 
the case 0 


who derive benefit from these schools are exactly the class whom ‘si.cander’s 
the founders had in view, are more pointedly expressed in the case Charity. 
of Alexander’s Charity, one of the largest and best of these schools. 
Referring to the selection of candidates, the Assistant Commissioners 
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observe :* ‘The governors have not as yet had to go beyond the 
bounds of the three parishes, nor in the parishes themselves have 
they gone to the very lowest and most necessitous classes. The 
head-master, if he has a choice of candidates, naturally prefers those 
who present the most respectable appearance. The City Arabs, 
as they are called, will not readily get any of the directors or mis- 
sionaries to back their application. The Roman Catholics are 
practically excluded, though not by special enactment, and their 
priests make no effort to have children of their faith admitted.’ 
A list is appended of the occupations and wages of the parents 
of twenty of the children, as fairly representing the classes that 
take advantage of the school; and it is added, ‘while not the 
poorest, the parents, it will be seen, are mostly in such circum- 
stances that free education for one or more of their children is a 
great boon. Nor, indeed, were we surprised that many people 
able to pay the school pence, though it might be with an effort, 
should get their children into this and other free schools. Were 
it nothing else, a regard to their children’s health would attract 
parents to them, in preference to schools whose accommodation is 
bad, and whose arrangements are uncomfortable. Whatever the 
reason, this and other free schools like it are appreciated by a 
class not of the poorest sort; and no one apparently, teacher or 
taught, parent or manager, feels it wrong to accept or offer a free 
education. Those who do object are the private adventure and 
mission schools on the one hand, and some of the sessional 
schools on the ‘other.’ 

It seemed to us that the subject called for a more searching 
inquiry. These endowments comprise the largest group of Charity 
Schools in the country, and are managed under circumstances 
which apparently give the best security for efficiency. Three of 
them are under the exclusive management of the city Corpora- 
tion, and in the greater number the management is shared be- 
tween members of the Town Council, the city Clergy, and other 
trustees. The oral evidence taken by us had reference to two only of 
these institutions; and we found the greatest difficulty in testing 
by evidence the soundness of the administration or the actual work 
done. Under the circumstances, we applied to the Treasury, and 
obtained official sanction for the employment of an Assistant 
Commissioner. He was instructed by us to direct his inquiries 
to the practical administration of these several institutions, and to 
the application of the funds generally. His attention was, among 
other points,specially directed to the influence of gratuitous instruc- 
tion on the teachers, the scholars, and the institutions themselves. 


* Report on the State of Education in Glasgow, p. 15. 
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He was also instructed to consider the effect on the parents and 
the public, and to note the method of selection of free scholars. 
A careful and exhaustive inquiry by Mr. Meiklejohn into the Results of Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s 
class of children taking advantage of gratuitous instruction showS inguiry. 
that the working of these institutions is not even so good as had 
been previously supposed. He says :—* 


‘The gentlemen who act as patrons or trustees of the mortifications 
and endowments of Glasgow give a large amount of time and trouble to 
discovering the right and deserving objects for the reception of the 
advantages offered by these endowments. But they have very little spare 
time at their disposal; the same gentlemen cannot always attend the 
meetings for selection ; and it is not always possible to find out all the 
circumstances of each case. It happens, therefore, with considerable 
frequency, that persons find their way into these free schools who could 
well afford to pay from 1d. a week as a minimum up to 1s. as a maximum. 

‘Your instructions required me to ascertain the effect of free educa- 
tion upon both parents and children ; and I had therefore to think out the 
best means of discovering whether this free education was actually given 
to those who had the greatest need of it. ‘Time would have failed me 
had I attempted to visit the homes of the children—as I once thought of 
doing ; and catechizing all the children in a large school would hardly 
have given uniformly trustworthy results. It struck me that the best 
plan would be to put a set of questions to each child in the highest 
classes in certain schools, and thus to sink a shaft into the different 
strata here and there. I therefore drew up a set of questions, which I 
put generally in the same order, and, I think, with results which are 
highly instructive. .. . 

‘From inquiries made of children, teachers, trustees, and the clergy, 
I am compelled to the conclusion that free schools, when existing side by 
side with paying schools, are permanent sources of demoralization to 
parents of the lower and lower-middle classes. In two or three instances 
—but not more in Glasgow—this demoralization acts by the leverage of 
excellent instruction, as parents are willing to accept for nothing what 
they could easily pay for, but what, indeed, they cannot find in their own 
neighbourhood—to wit, sound instruction, conducted on good methods, 
and producing habits of careful thought and the strictest accuracy. But 
in the large majority of cases the instruction given in free schools is 
worth just what has been paid for it by the parents. 

‘From all I have seen in all of the endowed schools of Glasgow, 
I should say that the following was an estimate kept carefully under the 
mark :— 

50 per cent. could pay at least 2d. per week. 
30 per cent. . = 4d. to 6d. ,, 


‘I. Nomprer.—There are in Glasgow 27 schools with endowments. Of 
these, I have thoroughly examined 14, 9 have not begun operations, 
and 4 are under Her Majesty’s inspection. ‘Two endowments—Dr. Bell’s 
and Mrs. Graham’s—send their protégés to inspected schools. 


‘II. Quariry.—Of the 13 endowed elementary schools in operation, the 
scholars of which have in most cases been individually examined, I find— 


Efficient : ° : : : - : : 4 
Inefficient . . 2 
Ineflicient to the extent of being a ‘gross waste of money 7 


* Appendix, Vol. I. 
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‘ The efficient are Hutcheson’s School, Alexander’s, Glen’s, and M‘Lach- 
lan’s. Hutcheson’s Hospital School is a very good primary school, 
with a strong germ of the secondary in it; Alexander’s is an excellent 
primary school, with aspirations on the part of the master towards 
secondary work; and Glen’s is a good primary school, with a weak 
attempt towards giving secondary instruction. 

‘The two which are inefficient are so mainly because the master has 
imposed upon him the task of carrying on, without assistance, the work 
of five or six divisions at once, and because he has no goal—such as that 
given by Government inspection—to work up to. 

‘The seven which are inefficient to the extent of wasting money show 
every kind of weakness; but the substance of all charges against them is, 
that they actually prevent children going to schools where they might be 
educated, and, by wasting the best years of the children, deprive them of 
their only chance of getting an education. In several of these schools 
children leave without being able to work the four simple rules of arith- 
metic; and in one, which has a high reputation, most of the boys leave 
school unable to count in money, and in some cases even to read. They 
have formed no mental habits, except some bad ones; they have learned 
the use of no tools to cut their way through life with. 

‘Not only do these endowed schools not give the children anything 
which can be called education, but they operate to the lowering of the 
position and work of the teacher in Scotland. They have no communica- 
tion with other schools whatever. So soon as a teacher obtains a place 
in one of these endowed schools, he tends to sink; he begins to live on his 
past capital of knowledge and skill; he works on the rudest or no method ; 
and he has no goal to work towards, and no trustworthy test to enable 
him and others to value his work. Endowment, therefore, as at present 
practised, is a heavy and steadily-exerted discouragement to education 
proper. The teacher seats himself in a kind of educational prison, where 
the free air of public opinion never reaches him, and goes on his daily 
round believing that he is doing very fair work, and never hearing of or 
seeing anything better or even different. 

‘JII. Locariry.—lt is a point worth noting that seven of these charity 
schools stand within from three to five minutes’ walk of each other, most 
of them in or in the neighbourhood of Montrose Street. This arises from 
the fact that there was in that locality a steep and almost waste piece of 
ground, feus of which were sold cheap. To this locality children come, 
for the “** benefit ” of a free education, from all parts of the town, some over 
three miles, some very young girls more than two miles. While, there- 
fore, many parts of Glasgow are almost destitute of schools, there is a 
crowd of them in this one spot, where they are not wanted. The name 
and fame of the founder would be much better consulted by having these 
schools removed to other quarters of the city.’ 

Conclusions as These statements do not conflict in any material degree with 


Gandions *t the results of the former inquiry ; but they bring out more strongly 


Education. the danger which belongs to a system of gratuitous instruction, 
applied with very little discrimination to large classes, and without 
the stimulus or check of public inspection. We have been strongly 
impressed with the necessity of some better organization of all 
these charities ; and we are of opinion that, as a first step towards 
this, the payment of fees should become the rule, power of making 
exceptions in favour of necessitous cases being reserved. We are . 
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also of opinion that some inducement should be held out to pro- — 
mising children for prolonged or higher instruction ; and that all 
these schools should be brought under Government inspection. 

We consider that great advantage would arise from the con- some consoli- 

solidation of certain of these trusts; and for this the constitution jo pike 
of many of them appears to us to offer facilities. The greater mended. 
number are drawn up in general-terms in favour of the poor, and 
are fettered by very few restrictions, except of names, the disregard 
of which we have in a previous chapter recommended. In one 
ease, that of the Logan and Johnstone School, there is a preference 
to orphans, with which we do not desire to interfere. In carrying 
out the testators’ wishes, the trustees have evidently been guided by 
motives which are common in similar institutions, viz. the desire to 
avoid the troublesome classes, and keep up the respectability of the 
schools. In three only of these institutions has the founder sought 
to benefit a class above those who earn their livelihood by 
manual labour. Glen’s School was founded in favour of the sons 
of tradesmen, or persons in the industrial classes of society, with 
a view to prepare them for trades or businesses. Any surplus was 
to be applied to the foundation of an industrial school, ‘ for the 
purpose of educating the unfortunate and destitute children 
wandering about the streets;’ but this part of the original con- 
stitution of the trust has never been acted upon. Jn the case 
of Millar’s Charity, the foundation of which dates as far back as 
1787, the trustees were empowered ‘to form two distinct classes 
of girls, one of a superior and one of an inferior rank, provided 
always the latter be at least double the number of the former.’ 
From the report of our Assistant Commissioner, it does not appear 
that an attempt is made to carry out the views of the founder 
in this respect. Hutcheson’s Hospital Schools are also meant for 
children of persons connected with trade; but this foundation 
will be considered when we come to deal with Bequests partly 
Charitable and partly Educational. 

Buchanan’s Institution stands alone among the charities of Exceptional 
Glasgow as a bold attempt to meet the case of the lowest class acute! 
in society. The trust is drawn up in general terms, ‘ for the !»*titution. 
purpose of carrying into active operation an industrial institution 
in the city of Glasgow for the maintenance and instruction of 
destitute children.’ The institution was to be conducted on the 
social principle, as distinguished from the hospital system; the 
pupils to be allowed to reside with their friends; and those who 
have no one to take care of them were to be provided for within the 
house or otherwise, at the expense of the institution; the pupils 
to be provided with substantial meals, and to be instructed in the 
elements, ‘but no high branch of education is to be publicly 
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taught. The institution was regarded by the testator as an ex- 
periment, and the trustees were empowered to abandon it at the 
end of ten years if it should be found not to work successfully. 
For details as to the practical working of the experiment, we refer 
to the evidence of Mr. Leggatt, the-governor of the institution,* and 
to the published statement which was prepared by him, and to 
the Report of our Assistant Commissioner.t We do not consider 
that it should be condemned on account of the inferior educa- 
tional results which have been arrived at. They are partly 
accounted for in the enumeration of the disadvantages under 
which it labours, as given in Mr. Meiklejohn’s Report,—the low- 
ness of the class from which the boys are drawn, the irregularity 
of attendance, and the time devoted to the industrial training. 
Much may be done to remedy this by careful examination, and, 
as recommended by Mr. Meiklejohn, by fixing a standard to 
which the classes may be expected to attain. But there are 
difficulties inherent in the attempt to bring together large 
numbers of the poorest and most destitute class. The object 
of the testator might be arrived at in many cases with more 
advantage by sending the boys to public and inspected schools. 
The only thing which would justify its being maintained as a 
separate institution, would be that its benefits should be con- 
ferred on a class repelled from the ordinary public schools of the 
working classes. This we understand to have been the aim of 
the founder, as evinced by the provision for feeding and for 
occasional boarding out of the boys. This latter provision has 
been acted upon only in two instances. It is to be observed, too, 
that the trustees, under their bye-laws, have been careful to 
exclude from it ‘the waifs and strays’ of the city. In the 
recent report of the Inspector of Reformatories and Industrial 
Schools, it is suggested that good day feeding schools may do 
much of the work aimed at by reformatories, and in a cheaper 
and simpler mode, especially in Scotland. This we understand 
to have been the aim of Mr. Buchanan, and we would not dis- 
courage the continuation of the experiment, subject to proper 
safeguards—publicity and Government inspection. 


* Evidence, 7932 et seq. + Appendix, Vol. I. 
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VI—SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS—continued. 


(Endowments for Burgh and Grammar (now Public) Schools, and 
other Schools chiefly for Higher Instruction —Secondary Instruction.) 


In prosecuting the inquiry into School Endowments we have now No system of 
to consider those which might be held to be applicable chiefly, S9rorde'y 
though not exclusively, to Secondary instruction. Secondary ™ Scotland. 
Schools, in the proper sense of that term—.e. schools which begin 
the instruction of their pupils where the Elementary Schools end, 
and prepare them for the higher class of Civil Service appointments 
and for the Universities—can scarcely be said to have any place 
in the educational economy of Scotland. ‘Grammar’ Schools have 
existed in most of the burghs for several centuries, and while the 
Parochial Schools may originally have been formed on the model 
of the old ‘Grammar’ Schools of the burghs, at the present time 
it would appear as if this had been reversed, and such ‘ Gram- 
mar’ or ‘Burgh’ Schools as now exist, in all but a few of the 
largest burghs, are organized on the model of the Parochial 
Schools of the country districts. In a few of the largest 
burghs the old ‘Grammar’ Schools have developed into ‘ High’ 
Schools or ‘ Academies,’ and these schools may be regarded as 
Secondary Schools in the strict sense of the term. In some 
instances the old ‘Grammar’ Schools have outgrown the ordinary 
dimensions and organization of a school, and, perhaps in imita- 
tion of the Universities, have been divided into separate depart- 
ments or faculties, which, though nominally parts of one school, 
are practically so many different schools under different teachers 
of co-ordinate authority, who are not responsible to any head 
master, and who are not unfrequently engaged in active competi- 
tion with each other for the same pupils who nominally belong 
to one organized school. In the smaller burghs the ‘Grammar’ 
School has none of the distinctive characteristics of a Secondary 
School in the strict sense of the term. It is best described by 
saying, that it is a Parochial School situated in a burgh, managed 
before the passing of the recent Education. Act by the burgh 
authorities, and maintained by burgh funds. It is attended by 
the same class of pupils as attend the Parochial School, and it 
offers much the same quality and character of instruction. There 
is, however, this broad distinction between the two classes of 
schools, that those Burgh Schools which were unendowed were 
dependent upon the ‘common good’. of the burghs, while the 


Number and , 


Endowment. # . 
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Parochial School had a statutory provision, under which teachers 
could be appointed capable of carrying the instruction beyond 
the mere elements. By this means, children belonging to the 
middle and labouring classes received instruction not merely in 
elementary but in higher subjects; and in reference to this fact, 
the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864, point out that, so 
far from it being the case that the Burgh Schools and Academies 
are the principal feeders of the Universities, it has been shown 
that while 42 per cent. of, students come from the Burgh and 
Middle-class Schools, the rest: come from the Parochial and 
other Elementary Schools, or from abroad.* 

In considering this class of schools; we have had the advantage 
of ‘Special Reports, by Messrs. Harvey and Sellar, acting as 
Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 
making a detailed statement and personal inquiry unnecessary. 
Of Burgh and Grammar Schools and schools for the Higher 
instruction which can in the widest sense of the term be deemed 
Secondary Schools,\there are, as appears from the table in the 
Appendix, but 50 which possess Endowment in the whole of 
Scotland. The revenue of these 50 schools, including ‘ common 
good,’ but excluding bursaries and scholarships——in other words, 
the endowments available for Secondary instruction in Scotland, 
—amounts in all to the modest sum of £14,143 per annum; 
and if we add bursaries connected with Secondary Schools, the 
sum total is £16,550. 

One-third of this sum belongs to the ‘Burgh’ Schools. The 
rest goes to maintain schools originally constituted by private 
benefaction, and maintained, in so far as their income is 
fixed, out of the revenues of that benefaction. The number 
of old Burgh or Grammar Schools which can be fairly classed 
as giving the Higher instruction, is 36; the Higher-class Schools, 


‘other than these, constituted and maintained by endowment, 


number 14, The number of teachers in these 50 schools, includ- 
ing assistant teachers where there are any, and visiting masters, 
but excluding pupil- teachers, amounts to 342, The average 
permanent salary, therefore, irrespective of fees, to which the 
teachers of the schools in Scotland endowed to teach the Higher 
branches can look, amounts to only some £42 a year, a sum 
which, we need scarcely say, is wholly inadequate. The 
poverty of these schools is one of the most, striking, if not 
the most striking, of the peculiarities of the Scottish educa- 
tional system. Lack of endowment has prevented the possibility 
of securing such assistance as is required to carry on the necessary 


* Third Report, pp. 9, 10. + Appendix, Table III. 
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drill in the rudiments of a Higher education. The teachers have 
been precluded from attending to the purely Secondary instruction 
to the extent which is usual elsewhere in schools which profess 
to fill the interval between Primary instruction and the instruc- 
tion given in the Universities. And the Universities have 
suffered from this. Compelled to receive students whose acquire- 
ments were not such as to enable them to benefit by advanced 
instruction, the Universities, especially in the departments of 
Classics and Mathematics, have been obliged, to some extent, 
to discharge the functions of Secondary Schools. This function 
their. constitution does not fit them to discharge with efficiency. 
They have, however, been forced to undertake it; and from that 
circumstance, and from the paucity of endowments for the pro- 
motion of the higher kind of school instruction, there are in 
Scotland but few schools of a purely Secondary character, as that 
designation is understood in other countries. We have, on 
the one hand, a statutory system of public Elementary Schools 
co-extensive with the wants of the country, and on the other a 
vigorous, though not the highest type of University life; but, 
intermediate between these, a system of Secondary Schools can 
scarcely be said to exist. 

Our attention has been directed to the quality of the instruc- Quality of In- 
° ‘ fs 3 struction in 
tion given in the Burgh and other schools of the kind by several Burgh and 
important witnesses, and the evidence of those gentlemen who °¢%, Schools 
have especially studied the subject is not favourable. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay gaye us some valuable information on this point, Opinion of 

° we 4 poke % Prof. Ramsay. 
and stated his opinion in no uncertain way :— 

‘ 5189. You had some remarks to make with regard to entrance ex- 
aminations?—Yes; with regard to the entrance examinations to the 
University, and the state of preparation of the students who come up to 
the University, both from primary and secondary schools. I have for 
some time been anxious to see a general entrance examination established 
in all the Universities; and I believe, that although there would be 
difficulties at first, a satisfactory examination might in time be established. 

We would have to work our way gently and not too hurriedly, and in the 
course of time the standard might be raised to a point which would 
raise the work of our classes. But to make this possible, the teaching 
of the schools throughout the country, whether secondary or primary, 
must be much improved. To show this, I may mention that I have had 
in my class for two years an entrance examination exactly of the kind 
which it would be suitable to institute as the Latin part of the entrance 
examination. The examination is advertised in the Calendar, and students _ 
are expected to pass it. The examination is in accidence and syntax, 
with passages to translate from English into Latin, and similar passages 
to translate from Latin into English—all of a simple and elementary 
kind. The examination is not compulsory, except in this way, that if 
students do not pass it when they enter, 1 expect them to pass an 


* Evidence, 5189 e¢ seq. 
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examination of a similar kind later on in the session. In 1870-71 the 
total number who passed was 90; the total number plucked was 77. 
Those who did not pass the examination, therefore, were not far short of 
one-half. In the second year the proportions were somewhat similar. 

‘5190. Was this in the junior class? —Yes; in the junior Humanity class. 
In the second year, when the standard was made lower if anything, the 
total number of passes was 88, and of plucked 64, the proportions being 
very much the same in the two years. I keep a register of the schools at 
which each student has studied for several years preceding, and I find 
that, out of the total of 90 who passed, 50 came from secondary schools, 
38 from primary schools, and 2 were educated abroad or privately. Of 
those who were plucked, 29 came from secondary schools, 40 from ele- 
mentary schools, and 8 were educated abroad or privately, making a 
total of 77. These figures show a very inferior state of preparation on 
the part of the students coming from our secondary schools. I am 
strongly impressed with the extremely defective character of the educa- 
tion given in our secondary schools as a whole. 

‘5191. That is, in those branches which come up to the University ?— 
Yes; and these are a very fair test of the whole. It is surprising how 
many students there are who have passed some years at secondary 
schools without carrying away with them any sound or accurate know- 
ledge of what they have been taught. 

‘5192. Have you contrasted the students who have come from different 
secondary schools, so as to draw a conclusion with regard to the respec- 
tive schools?—I could do so, but my remarks apply, more or less, to the 
schools as a whole. 

‘5193. I don’t want you to specify names ?—I should prefer not to do so. 

‘5194. What are they examined in ?—Accidence, syntax, with simple 
translation and re-translation. One reason for the failure of many was, 
no doubt, their want of practice in examinations. In my own class this 
year, there were 52 students who told me they had never done an exami- 
nation paper. 

‘5195. ‘Are you speaking now of students who came to you from the 
secondary schools ?—These last were no doubt principally from elementary 
schools. Of the 90 who passed, 50 came from secondary schools and 38 
from primary schools. 29 of those who were plucked came from second- 
ary schools, and some of these have been six or seven years at secondary 
schools which are considered to rank high. Of the 50 who passed, 
one-half came from two schools, the Academy and the High School in 
Glasgow, which are the two best schools there. 

‘5196. To what do you attribute that deficiency of the students who 
come from secondary schools?—I attribute it to several causes: First, 
the whole system of promotion in our Scotch schools, or rather the 
absence of promotion, is wrong. Secondly, the system by which a 
schoolmaster is supported entirely or principally by his fees, I consider 
to be very injurious to the interests of education. Thirdly, there is a 
want of proper organization in the schools—there is no govern- 
ment—each master is practically competing with his neighbour. And 
lastly, there is no inspection on the part of the public or the Govern- 
ment. There is no publicity about these schools; nobody knows what 
work they do; there is no standard to compare them with; there is no 
means of finding out whether a school is good or bad; and the classes 
in many cases are too large. F 

‘5197. Would you state what bearing you consider these conclusions 
to have upon our general inquiry?—They establish the unsatisfactory 
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nature of the results obtained even in our best middle-class schools. 
Without naming particular schools, I state confidently that the state of 
preparation of the students who come up to my class year by year is 
sufficient to prove that our secondary school system stands in need of 
radical reform. The results it produces are extremely poor. The mate- 
rial, both in teachers and in taught, is excellent; it is the system which is 
defective.’ 


Principal Shairp in like manner says :— 


‘7631. Should you think it desirable to restore the entrance examina- Opinion of 
tion, if the other Universities would unite in doing it?—I should think ai al 
so, if something were done for the secondary schools first; but I think the a 
secondary education throughout Scotland must be enlarged and improved 
before that would be desirable.’ 


Principal Sir Alexander Grant, in answer to a similar question, 
says :— 
‘3528. Is there an entrance examination in the University ?— Sse of 


1 Si 
No, there is no entrance examination as yet. The argument against {imipal Sir 


that has always been that the schools are not fit for it. The low 
state of the secondary schools of the country prevents the Universities 
from introducing an entrance examination without inflicting a great hard- 
ship on the boys in many parts of the country.’ 


These opinions are further confirmed by the returns made Confirmation 
to us, Table IV. in the Appendix will be found instructive, ie, 
as it shows the number of scholars in the highest class of the 
schools respectively, and the work done during the past year by 
them. The number studying classics in the highest classes of 
the Burgh and other schools of the kind was last year 607, 
mathematics 616, and modern languages 682. These figures 
appear satisfactory until reference is made to the work actually 
done by the highest classes. It will be found, if we except 
seven or eight schools, that the work, as might be expected 
from the age of the pupils, is not in advance of that usually 
given in the middle forms of the great Public Schools of 
England. It would be an error, however, to suppose that these 
numbers include all who are being prepared for the Scottish 
Universities in the schools of Scotland. The old Parochial 
Schools, or Public Schools as they are now called, in the 
country districts, give instruction to a considerable number. 
Some private schools also follow the curriculum adopted in the 
better class of Burgh and Grammar Schools. 

If we were to confine ourselves strictly to reporting on the 
uses to which endowments for Secondary instruction are applied, 
we should concur in the view expressed by the Assistant Com- 
missioner to the English Schools Inquiry Commission, and _in- 
dicated by the Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scot- 

G 
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land) Commission, 1864, that, considering the endowments hitherto 
available, the results are creditable to the energy and_ efficiency 
of Scottish schoolmasters. But our Commission has imposed on 
us the duty of reporting whether ‘any and what changes in the 
administration and use of such endowments are expedient by 
which their usefulness and efficiency may be increased.’ It is 
necessary, therefore, to state shortly the existing defects, and to 
indicate where the remedy for admitted evils is to be found. 

The chief obstacle to improvement in the character of the 
Scottish schools is, as already indicated, the lowness of the 
standard at which the teachers are compelled to aim; and 
this low standard is due to the small endowments and the 
competition between the different classes of schools and the 
Universities, or in other words, the general dislocation of the 
school and University system. The French Commissioners, 
MM. Demogeot and Montucci, pointed out the weak point in 
our educational arrangements when they said: ‘Il n’y a pas en 
Ecosse une ligne de démarcation bien tranchée entre linstruction 
primaire et l’enseignement secondaire. The Universities encroach 
upon the ground which, under a well-ordered system, would 
be occupied by what are now called ‘the Higher-Class Schools.’ 
The Higher-Class Schools are thus pushed off their own ground, 
and encroach upon the Elementary Schools; and the Element- 
ary Schools, in their turn, encroach upon the Infant Schools. 
The Assistant Commissioners, Education (Scotland) Commission, 
1864, dwelt with emphasis on this peculiarity: *— 


‘Parochial Schools,’ say the Scottish Assistant Commissioners, ‘ and 
those on this model, are attended by children who ought to be in Infant 
Schools; and what are called Infant Schools are attended by big boys 
and girls, who ought to be in the more advanced schools. The Burgh 
and Middle-Class Schools, in like manner, which might be expected to be 
Secondary, combine in themselves Infant, Elementary, and Secondary 
Schools. Sometimes in the same class-room, and taught by the same 
master, there are boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen years of age, read- 
ing, it may be, Homer, and Virgil, and Racine; and alongside of them 
infants under six years of age, learning their letters and the multiplication 
table; and young men of eighteen and twenty, who, according to age, 
ought to be in the Universities. . . . There is no uniformity or organiza- 
tion throughout the country, but schools have been left just as they have 
grown up, or old schools have been amalgamated with new, so that the 
general result is a sort of ill-ordered patchwork, and the great marvel is, 
how much good comes out of this disorder.’ 


Mr. Fearon, reporting to the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
says: ft — 


* Report on Burgh and Middle-Class Schools, p. 109. 
+ Schools Inquiry Commission Report, Vol. VI., pp. 7, 8, 30. 
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© For the present, it will be sufficient to call attention to the two fol- Remarks of 


lowing facts, viz. :— 

‘(a) The combination of Primary and Secondary Education in Parochial 
and Burgh Schools—The Parochial Schools carry on instruction into the 
dead languages, and often prepare their scholars for the Scotch Univer- 
sities; while the Burgh Schools frequently undertake the education of 
infants from the earliest elements. 

‘(b) The combination of Secondary and Superior Education in the Scotch 
Universities —The Universities undertake the instruction of lads of fifteen 
or sixteen years old in the rudiments of the dead languages, mathematics, 
etc., besides carrying on a higher culture with more advanced students... . 

‘ One necessary effect of the nature of these institutions, z.c. the Scottish 
Universities, is the shortening of school life in Scotland. Instruction in 
classics and mathematics, at least as elementary as that given in the upper 
classes of the Burgh Schools, may be obtained in the Universities. .. . 
There is indeed no reason why lads should stay on at the Burgh Schools 
when they can go to those great finishing schools, the Universities, and 
learn the same subjects from more. distinguished teachers, with greater 
freedom and often at less expense.’ 


Another obstacle to any real improvement in the character 
of the schools is the mode in which the internal economy of 


many of the existing schools is regulated. The teachers are Competition 


dependent on their fees, and consequently are too often, un-?. 


fortunately for themselves and for the schools, constrained to same schools. 


enter less on a co-operative undertaking for the benefit of-the 
institution than on a struggle for existence against each other. 
On this point Dr. Donaldson has given important evidence :— 


«2377. Will you state any other facts bearing on the endowments of Remarks of 


middle-class schools in Scotland with which you are practically conversant? 
—Yes; but I may state that, for lack of endowments, such schools are 
almost unable to adopt modern systems of education. They are depen- 
dent to a large extent upon their fees; and the consequence of that is, 
that the interests of the masters often clash. 

‘2378. Do you mean that they must have large classes to begin with? 
—Yes; or one master may have a large class, and another may not. For 
instance, the difficulty in Elgin Academy arose from one master taking 
the pupils from another master’s class. 

‘2379. Do you mean that there was a struggle for the boys?—Yes, a 
regular struggle. In the case of the Forfar Academy, I was called in 
because there had been a deadly quarrel between some of the masters ; 
and there again it was about fees, and they were actually fighting for their 
livelihood. That is the case in a great number of the middle-class schools, 
where, owing to the want of endowments, and to the fact that they have 
no regular salaries, but have to rely upon the fees, the institutions get 
broken up, as it were, into different parties, and they are not in a healthy 
state.’ 


Professor Ramsay likewise, in summing up the causes of the Remarks of 


deficiency of the students who come from the Burgh and other 
schools of the kind, mentions as not the least important, ‘the 
system by which a schoolmaster is supported entirely or princi- 
pally by his fees, and the want of proper organization in the 
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schools. There is no government. 
competing with his neighbour.’* 

Another important defect may also be here noted, viz. that 
hitherto there has been no examination of the schools by com- 
petent and responsible professional examiners. 

In offering any recommendations for the improvement of the 
Secondary instruction in Scotland, it must not be supposed that 
we have overlooked the important part taken by the old Parochial 
Schools in the rural districts, and especially in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, in providing such an education for a 
proportion of their scholars as has qualified them to enter the 
Scottish Universities, and not unfrequently to distinguish them- 
selves therein. But while these contributions to the Secondary 
instruction of the country are considerable, and valuable to those 
individuals who have benefited by them, it must not be forgotten 
that, except in the three north-eastern counties, the Secondary 


Each master is practically 


instruction has been limited to a very few scholars in each school . 


which professed to give such instruction, and the progress made 
by them has not been great. Mr. Gordon’s evidence on this point 
is material :— 


‘219. There is a great want felt in Scotland of a provision for secondary 
instruction ?—A very great want. 

‘220. Do you think there is an increasing want ?—There is no increase 
in the supply adequate to the want. 

‘221. You think the demand exists, and that there is not a supply ?— 
I think that may be fairly said to be a pretty frequent case. 

‘222. In the inspected parish schools of these counties—the counties 
of Edinburgh, Haddington, Linlithgow, Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick—how did you find the secondary instruction?—The following 


‘table shows :— 


No. of | In which 
Schools |aretaught} Greek. 


French. |Geometry. 
Inspected.| Latin. 


Parish schools, . 33 


Burgh schools, . 4 
Other schools, . 11 


‘223. How far would the scholars in the parish schools go in Latin? 
—Not very far. 

‘924, Beyond the grammar ?—Yes. 

‘225. Cesar?—Yes; and prematurely reading, it may be, more difficult 
authors. 

‘226. How far in Greek ?—A very small way ;, reading a little of the 
Anabasis. 

‘227. In how many parish schools was Latin taught ?—Thirty-three 
out of 63. 


* Bvidence, 5196. 
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*228. And Greek ?—Three out of 63. 

¢229. In the 33 schools, how many boys on an average would be learn- 
ing Latin?—Four or five, I should say, but in some cases a good many 
more, and so well as to qualify at once for admission to the University. 

‘ 230. And in the three schools in which Greek was taught, how many 
would be learning Greek ?—Perhaps the same number. 

‘231. And perhaps the same boys ?—Yes.’ 


And while this must be borne in mind in estimating the value 
of the contributions to the Secondary instruction of Scotland thus 
made by the old Parochial Schools, it must also be remembered 
that the system of combining in the same school a Secondary 
with an Elementary education may have checked the rise of 
schools thoroughly adapted for Secondary instruction, and has 
tended to divert public attention from the want of such schools. 
We consider that this system, even with these drawbacks, has 
conferred great benefit on the country ;:and on it, aided, as it will 
be, by the ‘Scotch Code, we must still rely in many rural districts 
for at least the elements of an education in the higher branches 
of knowledge. But if we look for any real improvement in the 
standard of Scottish Secondary instruction, we must not rest con- 
tent with such agencies as these. What we require in Scotland is Requirements 
a supply, adequate to the wants of the country, of thoroughly- ficken 
equipped Secondary Schools, with clearly defined limits between heen oh 
the Elementary Schools on the one hand and the Universities on instruction. 
the other, giving a really high class of Secondary instruction at 
reasonable fees, organized on the best principle, and managed 
and taught by an efficient staff of well-paid teachers. And we 
have now to consider whether, with the materials which exist Can these re- 
in the country, any reasonable expectation can be formed of these sipped. ante 
requirements being supplied. Meath) 
And first of all, attention must be directed to the changes in 
the conditions of many of the Burgh Schools made by the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1872. 
The object of that Act is to establish schools throughout the Changes mad 
country for Elementary education, and these schools are to be sup- (Sootland) Ack 
ported by local rates, imperial grants, and school fees. This object 18 
has been attained, and by the provisions of the Act an organized 
system of Public Schools, mainly Elementary, is secured. But 
the Act has gone beyond this, and by converting certain schools, 
which before the passing of the Act combined Elementary and Remedy for 
Secondary instruction, into ‘ Higher-class Public Schools, which 
are directed to be managed ‘with a view to promote the hagher 
education of the cowntry,* it has recognised the importance of 


* 62. Higher-Olass Public Schools.—Burgh.—With respect to burgh schools 
existing at the passing of this Act, in which the education given does not consist 


Recognition 
_ of importance 
of establishing 
grades of 
schools. 
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separating the two classes of schools, and of establishing grades 
of schools, leading from Elementary through Higher-class to the 
Universities. By the following provision, it is incumbent upon 
School Boards, in so far as practicable and expedient, to drain 
the elementary teaching out of the Higher-class Schools by pro- 
viding for it elsewhere, so that full scope shall be given for the 
development of Secondary instruction :— 


‘A school board having the management of any such school shall, so 
far as practicable and expedient, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Education, relieve the same of the necessity of giving elementary in- 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic to young children, by other- 
wise providing sufficient public school accommodation for such elementary 
instruction, so that the funds and revenues of such higher-class school, 
and the time of the teachers, may be more exclusively applied to giving 
instruction in the higher branches.’ 


If School Boards apply themselves to carry out this provision 
according to its manifest intention, some progress towards the 
higher standard of Secondary instruction which is desiderated 


. will have been made. 


chiefly ‘of elementary instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but of instruc- 
tion in Latin, Greek, modern languages, mathematics, natural science, and generally 
in the higher branches of knowledge, the following provisions shall have effect : 

‘(1.) Such schools shall be deemed to be higher-class public schools, and shall 
be managed by the school boards accordingly, with a view to promote the 
higher education of the country : 

‘(2.) A school board having the management of any such school may from time 
to time fix the standard of qualification of all or any of the teachers to be 
appointed thereto, and determine the subjects of the examination to be passed 
by them respectively, and from time to time appoint examiners (who shall be 
professors of some Scotch university, or teachers of distinction in a higher- 
class public school) to conduct the same; and the foregoing enactments 
regarding certificates of competency shall not apply to teachers of higher-class 
public schools whose qualifications have been fixed and ascertained under this 
provision ; but any person who at the time of the passing of this Act, being a 
master in a higher-class school, is a member of council of any of the univer- 
sities of Scotland, shall be deemed to be the holder of a certificate of 
competency for the office of teacher in any of the said higher-class schools ; 

‘(3.) The funds and revenues of such schools shall consist of—1. Contributions 
payable from the common good of the burghs in which they respectively 
exist ; 2. All endowments applicable to the general purposes of the respective 
schools; 3. Endowments for the promotion of instruction in particular 
subjects, or forthe benefit of teachers of particular branches in the respective 
schools ; and 4. Fees paid by scholars. And the whole funds and revenues of 
any such school shall be administered exclusively for the purposes thereof, 
and the fees of each school shall be paid to the treasurer of the board, who 
shall keep a separate account thereof, and the full amount of the fees shall be 
divided and distributed among the teachers as the board shall determine ; 
and the Board of Education shall be entitled from time to time to require 
from the school board a statement of the funds and revenues of each school 
and of the application of the same : 

*(4.) A school board having the management of any such school shall, so far as 
practicable and expedient, subject to the approval of the Board of Education, 
relieve the same of the necessity of giving elementary instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic to young children, by otherwise providing sufficient 
pee school accommodation for such elementary instruction, so that the 

unds and revenues of such higher-class school, and the time of the teachers, 
zi “0 more exclusively applied to giving instruction in the higher 
ranches : 
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The second obstacle to improvement to which we have referred, Remedy for 
viz. the competition between teachers in the same school for the eee 
pupils in attendance, may also be remedied by these provisions. 
Henceforth the fees in every Higher-class Public School will be Establishment 
paid into a common fund under the management of the school rales agent 
treasurer; and the School Board in each burgh, having the 
management of the Higher-class Schools therein, will divide the 
fees among the teachers as the School Board shall determine. 

Teachers will for the future, if this provision be carried out, 
consider the good of the school as the primary object of their 
teaching. 

The third evil of the existing state of things — the want, Remedy for 

; : : third evil. 
namely, of any system of public examination——has also been 
met, or, speaking more accurately, power is given to School 


Boards to meet it if they choose to do so. Provision is made for Provision for 
the examination of the Higher-class Schools, and the expenses Piacoa ar 
may be paid out of the school fund. The terms of the enactment 
are general. Every year each school must be examined, and 
these examinations may be conducted in whatever way the several 
School Boards determine. The School Boards having the manage- 


ment of these schools might each year institute competitive 


*(5.) The fees to be paid for attendance at any such school shall be fixed from 
time to time, but at intervals of not less than three years, by the principal 
teacher and the ordinary teachers thereof, with the approval of the school 
board, subject to the determination of the Board of Education in the event of 
difference of opinion : 

*(6.) Every such school shall, with reference to the higher branches of knowledge 
taught therein, be annually examined by examiners appointed and employed 
for that purpose by the school board, and in fixing the periods of examination 
regard shall be had to the reasonable wishes of the head-master and other 
teachers, and the expenses incident to the said examinations may be paid out 
of the school fund, and the houses of such schools shall be deemed school- 
houses within the meaning of the clause of this Act regarding the borrowing 
of money on the security of the school fund and schoo] rate. 

‘ The schools specified in Schedule C hereto annexed shall be deemed to be higher- 
class public schools to which the foregoing provisions apply ; and it shall be lawful 
for the school board of any burgh, by resolution at a meeting specially called for the 
purpose on fourteen days’ notice in writing to each member thereof, to resolve, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education, that any school under its manage- 
ment shall be deemed to be a higher-class public school, to be managed according to 
the foregoing provisions. 

‘63. ‘Higher-Class Public Schools.—Parish.—When from the existence of any 
endowment or foundation, in whatever form, or in whatever terms, or from any other 
cause, a parish school existing at the passing of this Act is in the condition of being 
a school in which instruction in the higher branches of knowledge is given to such 
extent, and to such a number.of scholars, that it is not reasonably to be considered 
as chiefly an elementary school, it shall be lawful for the school board having the 
management thereof, by resolution passed and approved of in manner provided in 
the preceding clause with reference to burgh schools, to resolve that it shall be 
deemed to be a higher-class public school, to be pe according to the provisions 
of the foregoing section, and thereafter such school shall be subject to the said 
provisions so far as applicable to the cireumstances thereof. 

*64. Funds.—No part of the funds or revenues of a higher-class public school 
within the meaning of the preceding clauses shall pass into the school fund, and 
no part of the expenses of any such school, except as herein otherwise specially 
provided, shall be paid out of that fund.’ 
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examinations between their several schools, and appoint and pay 
the most competent men to conduct the examinations. If the 
School Boards (say) of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dumfries, 
Perth, Ayr, and Stirling were to organize a general examination of 
their Higher-class Schools in accordance with the spirit of this pro- 
vision, and publish the results of the examinations, the effect upon 
the Higher-class instruction of the country would be beneficial. 
The three most obvious hindrances to the progress of 
the higher education as given in our schools—viz. want of 
organization, want of system in the internal economy of the 
schools, and want of examination—have thus to some extent 
been met by the Education Act. The provisions we have re- 
ferred to facilitate the reform of the internal organization of 
schools, and they have already been taken advantage of by 


Application of the School Board of Edinburgh. The following is the explana- 


second remedy 
to High School 


tion given by the Rector of the High School of the changes 


of Edinburgh. which the Act has enabled the School Board to make :— 


Also to High 
School of 
Glasgow. 

7 a! 


‘Shortly after the School Board was elected, a committee was 
appointed to deal with High School matters, and considerable 
changes were introduced. The entire fees, and the amount from 
endowment to be assigned for salaries, were thrown into a common 
fund. Definite sums were proposed as fixed salaries for all the 
ordinary masters. If the funds permitted, these sums were to be 
paid in full. If they fell short, all the masters were to lose in 
proportion to the salaries proposed; and if they were more than 
enough, the balance was to be divided amongst the masters in the 
same proportion, or spent upon additional masters. This scheme 
at once puts an end to rivalry among individual masters for special 
pupils, and stimulates all to increase the entire number attending 
the school. It obviates all objections that might be proposed to 
limiting the numbers in the respective classes, or advancing their 
pupils according to progress. In fact, in combination with the 
annual examination instituted by the Education Act, it leads 
masters to desire that their pupils be well assorted, and that the 
class be manageable as to numbers. And the whole body of 
teachers act in harmony with each other, feel bound to assist each 
other, and have strong reasons for wishing that every pupil in 
the school be taught as well as possible by every master.’ 

The Glasgow School Board, also, have approved of the organiza- 
tion of the High School under a head master, and have formed a 
general fee fund, into which all fees are paid except those for 
Modern Languages. The fees are distributed among the masters 
according to a scale arranged by the Board. 

The example set by the School Boards of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow will doubtless be followed in other towns. A common 


— 
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fund will be established in connection with the principal Higher- 
class Schools, out of which the teachers’ salaries will be paid, and 
the teachers will be enabled to restrict the number in each class, 
and to institute a system of ‘removes,’ by which boys will be 
advanced from class to class when they are sufficiently prepared 
for promotion. 

The Act, however, does not provide any remedy for the evil peepiagie in 
which lies at the root of the chief defects of the Secondary School which lies at 
system of Scotland, viz. the want of endowment. Powers are !2¢200t.of the 
given to the School Boards to pay examiners out of the rates, viz, want of 
and, it may be (but this point is doubtful), to defray the repairs 
of the buildings. Beyond this no provision is made for mainten- 
ance. Without additional funds, no effective improvement of the 
Higher-class Schools of Scotland is possible, and the requirements 
of the country cannot be met. 

Provision of the amplest kind has been made by law for Ele- Provision 

A “ é made for both 
mentary instruction. By means of rates, Parliamentary grants, Elementary _ 
and fees, Elementary Schools have been, or are in the course of {4 University 
being, established and supported throughout Scotland. The 
Universities are aided from year to year with Imperial money. 

Large sums have been raised of late years, both in Glasgow and 
in Edinburgh, for the University buildings in these two towns, 
and these sums have been supplemented by building grants from 
the national exchequer; and scholarships and fellowships have 
been established in connection with the Universities by the 
liberality of enlightened benefactors. But while the Elementary 
Schools and the Universities are thus fostered by the State, and 


enriched by individuals, the Secondary Schools, which ought to 


‘fill the gap between these institutions, are left to starve. But no pro- 


* ; : vision for 
Parliament has not granted them any aid, and private benefactors, secondary 


who deal liberally with the Universities, forget the source that instruction. 
supplies the objects of their liberality. 

The reforms proposed in this Report, if carried out, will in Reforms pro- 
some localities increase the amount and improve the character of peer nt ao 
Secondary instruction. It is not improbable that such schools as Sedat for 
Morison’s Institution, Hutton Hall, and Wallace Hall will assume instruction. 
larger proportions under judicious reorganization ;* that Wood's 
School, Fife, at present an Elementary School, will, in a more 
suitable centre, and under altered conditions, attain the objects 
of its founder;+ and the changes proposed with regard to the 
governing bodies will in many cases put new life into exist- 
ing institutions. The opening up of the Hospitals, also, will 
be a substantial addition to the means of obtaining Secondary 


* See the Secretary’s Reports on Hutton Hall and Wallace Hall, Appendix, Vol. I. 
+See Appendix, Vol. I. 


But more is 
required. 
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reasonable 
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founder can be 
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instruction. The application of local endowments in rural Public 
Schools can hardly fail to perpetuate and improve the Higher in- 
struction, which has hitherto been given in the agricultural and 
pastoral, and not unfrequently even in the Highland parishes, and 
to which, as we have stated previously, we must still look in these 
districts. But more is required. To supply the want, we must, 
in the absence of any direct encouragement to the higher educa- 
tion from public money, place our chief reliance on local efforts 
and individual benefactions. But for the aid which will even 
then be wanted, we may reasonably look for contributions from 
the wealthy foundations of the country. Where-it can be shown 
that the reasonable objects of a founder can be attained without 
expending the whole present revenue, it seems to be a legitimate 
application of the remainder to apply it in promoting the Second- 
ary instruction of poor boys in schools beyond the locality to 
which the endowment primarily applies. By throwing open a 
certain proportion of the foundation places in the Hospitals to 
competition, the advantages of higher instruction. in the locality 
of the endowment are offered, and to some extent the wants of 
the country may be met by drawing the more promising boys to 
these centres. But this is not enough; and we are of opinion 
that it would be desirable also, where practicable, to apply a 
portion of any revenues that may be available for educational 
purposes to the encouragement of Secondary or Higher-class 


encouragement Schools in the district of. the Endowment, and we wait recom- 


of Secondary 
Schools. 


’ 


And first of 
the eleven 
Statutory 
Secondary 
Schools. 


mend that this receive the attention of any body which may be 
empowered to carry out the recommendations in this Report. The 
schools which would necessarily first engage the attention of this 
body would be the eleven Higher-class Schools scheduled in the 
Education (Scotland) Act, which for convenience may be called 
the Statutory Secondary Schools. These are :— 


Aberdeen, . : é : New Grammar School. 
NSE: 5 ; ; a Academy. 

Dumfries, . : : ; Academy. 

Edinburgh, . : ; : High School. 

Elgin, . é ; : . Academy. 

‘ Glasgow, . : ' : High School. 
Haddington, : ; : Burgh School. 
Montrose, . : ; : Academy. 

Paisley, . : ‘ é Grammar School and Academy. 
Perth, i : t : Academy. 
Stirling, | High School. 


If these eleven Statutory Schools were adequately endowed 
and fully equipped, an addition would be made to the educa- 
tional machinery of the country which would tell powerfully on 
the standard of attainment in schools, and enable the Universities. 
to prosecute their proper work. And if, in addition to these 
Statutory Schools, similar centres of Secondary instruction could 


wee ee es oem 
; sy 
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be multiplied by private benefaction or otherwise, so that a good 
Higher-class School should be established in each important town, 
Scotland would no longer be exposed to the reproach which has 
been cast upon her, that she has failed to supply her sons with 
the means of obtaining a superior education in their own country. 
With regard to certain schools, we indicate, in the chapters on 
General and Mixed Bequests, a possible source of revenue, which 
might be applied in support of local efforts. 

The first step, then, towards improvement in the standard gecondary 
of Secondary instruction is the establishment and equipment of Scheels being | 
| a sufficient number of Higher-class or Secondary Schools; and it pea bed 
| appears to us, that by carrying out in detail the suggestions in to institute 
| the foregoing pages, we may reasonably expect that this point will the Wes nee 
be attained. The next step to be taken is to institute a system t the ane 
of open bursaries or scholarships from the Public Elementary to Schools. 
the Secondary Schools, and from the latter to the Universities. 

Principal Shairp, in answer to the question, ‘Do you think Opinion of 
that a right organization of the Secondary Schools would have ec e this 
much effect on the Universities as well as on the Secondary Pint. 
Schools themselves ?’ says: ‘ Yes, especially if connected with 
{ the Secondary Schools in large towns and centres of population 
there were some bursaries or exhibitions open to Primary Schools 
| in the country, so that a lad who has distinguished himself at 
| one of the newly instituted Public Schools would have the 
opportunity of going for a year or two to a Secondary School.’* ~ 

Principal Tulloch concurred in this view, adding, ‘In short, Principal ” 
the bursary system to begin lower down;’ and Sir Alexander ~™ 
Grant, in answer to a somewhat similar question, said: ‘I think Principal sir 
we first want exhibitions to connect the Parish Schools with 4@=™4* 
| the Secondary Schools, and after that bursaries to connect the 
Secondary Schools with the University; but I should be more 
inclined to think that the former should be the primary object.’+ 
This opinion is pretty generally entertained by all who gave 
evidence upon the subject. Bursaries, to enable the meritorious 
| poor to carry on their education beyond those branches which 
| can be acquired at an Elementary School, and to proceed from 
the public Elementary to the Secondary Schools, are essential to 
a well-organized system of education. Bursaries of the kind 
thus contemplated should be large enough to enable lads to live 
| for nine or ten months in the year in one of the towns or centres 
of population in which the statutory schools are situated. The 
scholarships now granted by the authorities who manage the 


| 
Normal Schools in this country amount to £20 or £24 per 


ate nein est 


annum. This sum is considered barely enough to keep a Normal’ 
* Evidence, 7632. f 1b. 3532, 
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School student. Students do live upon, their scholarships, but 
Reopen only with difficulty. A bursary of. about £25 ought very 
0 £25per nearly to keep a schoolboy in a provincial town, and out of it he 
are should be called upon to pay such fees as may be exacted at the 

Public Schools. 

It appears from the Reports of the Assistant Commissioners to the 
Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864, that in the endowments 

ee attached to the Burgh Schools a fund exists which might at the least 
uri . 

scheme exists form a nucleus for the establishment of a bursary scheme of the 

1 the endow- kind here indicated. But it may be stated that the estimate of the 

the Burgh value of these foundations given by these Assistant Commissioners 

chools. f ‘ 

falls considerably short of the total amount which has been reported 

to us. The total revenue for bursary purposes is about £2000 a 

year. It is difficult to estimate the proportion of this sum which 

may be held to be allocated to Secondary instruction, because the 
combination of Secondary with Primary instruction is, as elsewhere 
in Scotland, almost universal. In Glasgow the bursary funds are 
of considerable amount, but they are so mixed up with other 
charitable endowments that it is difficult to separate them. 

Throughout Scotland, not less than £6000 a year is available for 

bursary purposes in connection with either Elementary or Secondary 

instruction. We may fairly estimate the portion applicable to 

Secondary instruction at not less than one-half the above sum. 
parks ‘bn The remarks on the practical working of the bursary endow- 
penne ments in connection with the Burgh Schools, in the General 
nar Mend Report of the Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scot- 
pena land) Commission, 1864, seem to us of sufficient value to 

warrant us in giving them in full. The changes recommended 

by them, which are summed up in the concluding paragraph, are 
quoted with approbation by the Education (Scotland) Commis- 
sioners in their Third Report : *— 

‘We come next to the mortifications in the Burgh Schools applicable to 
the students. Out of all the public schools! from which we have received 
returns, forty-two have no bursaries; the rest have among them an 
annual income applicable to this purpose of £1630. Of this sum, £1272 
are devoted to boys at school, and £358 to students at College. There 
are, besides, a few money prizes that might be included under this head, 
but they are insignificant in number and value. Here and there, also, 
throughout the schools, we found boys in the enjoyment of bursaries 
that paid for their books and fees. In Airdrie, for example, a number of 
poor children were being educated at the Academy on the proceeds of a 
small foundation; but their connection with this school was merely acci- 
dental, and might be terminated at any moment the trustees saw fit to 
send the children to another school within the bounds of certain parishes. 
To include these, therefore, in our estimate of bursaries attached to the 


1 Trinity College, Glenalmond, is not included in our estimate here or elsewhere, unless 
specially mentioned by name. It is a school by itself in Scotland. The Special Report 
contains all the information regarding it. 


* Third Report, p. 23; and Report of Assistant Commissioners, p. 62. 
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Burgh Schools would have been misleading, although the paltry pittance 
| they afforded would not materially have added to the total. 
| ‘ The school bursaries, which are about 170 in all, yield on an average 
rather more than £7 a year to each bursar. There is, however, a great 
variety amongst them; and some are hardly worthy of the name of bur- 
saries, while others are really valuable, and might be made extremely 
useful. Lanark is an illustration of a school where the bursaries are of 
trifling value. ‘There are no fewer than 37 boys in the school, or a third 
of the whole number of scholars, who have bursaries. Their aggregate 
value is £76, 8s., and, in addition to the school fees, they yield each boy 
about £1 in money. Poverty and residence within the parish are the 
qualifications, and the bursaries are intended to furnish an elementary 
education. Ayr Academy has mortifications worth about £55, which 
educate fourteen or fifteen children, ‘‘ who are to be poor orphans, or 
children of parents in necessitous circumstances.” In Banff there is a 
. sum of £2000, the interest of which is applicable to twenty-six bursars, 
| appointed partly by the Town Council, and partly by the Kirk-Session of’ 
Banff, and which yield, on an average, £3, 10s. 
‘ All the school bursaries, however, are by no means insignificant. Hven 
in Banff, where the average is so low, there is one bursary worth £22 a 
year. In Inverness Academy there is a large endowment, called the 
Mackintosh of Farr Fund. By means of it ten boys are clothed, edu- 
cated, and boarded, at an annual cost of £499, or £50 a head. These 
bursaries are regulated by Act of Parliament, and under it power is given 
to establish three bursaries at a University of the value of £60 each. 
This power has not yet been exercised; when it is, the number of bursars 
at the school will be diminished. In Aberdeen New Grammar School 
there are 28 bursaries, that vary in value from £3 to £16. In Dundee 
there is one mortification to which we would call especial attention. In 
i 1695 a person of the name of Ferguson left a sum of money for the 
| maintenance of two boys at the ‘Grammar School” of Dundee for four 
years, with power to send any of the boys who were “ capable of learn- 
ing, and had an inclination to be scholars,” to the University of St. 
Andrews when their school course was ended. This power has never 
been exercised by the trustees. The stock of the mortification consisted, 
at the close of last account, of £3230, and the income from this, and (we 
presume) from other money lying at interest, may be stated at £250. 
The annual expenditure amounts to £22, viz. £8 for each of the two 
| bursars, and £6 for expenses of management. The factor on the estate 
has furnished us with the following explanations :—‘The patrons (the 
Provost and Mr. Webster of Balmuir) are advised that they have no 
power to increase the number of bursars. They therefore contemplated 
an application for a private Act of Parliament, but are deterred by the 
| expense attending the passing of such Acts. They look forward, how- 
ever, to the passing of an Act to reduce the cost of private bills, and 
| then hope to get powers.” 
| ‘ The College bursaries are much fewer in number, but more valuable, 
than the school bursaries. There are two in Irvine of £20 each, tenable 
: for four years, to be competed for by students about to enter College. 
j There are three in Dumfries worth £18, £15, and £12. They are 
tenable each for one year. The bursars must attend the mathematical 
| and one other class in Edinburgh or Glasgow University. They are 
open to all boys who have attended the Dumfries Academy for two 
years, and are given by competition in English, classics, and mathe- 
matics. In Dundee, two bursaries of £20 each have just been founded . 
for the maintenance of two boys at St. Andrews. They are to be 
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tenable for four years,-and are to be given for attainments in classics 
and mathematics, an equal value being assigned to each subject. In 
Edinburgh High School there is but one College bursary, of a rather 
peculiar nature. The dux of the High School, if he wish to prosecute 
his studies for one of the learned professions, and require assistance, 
is entitled to demand that the Governors of Heriot’s Hospital should 
present him to a bursary at their disposal of the annual value of £20, 
tenable for four consecutive years during the student’s attendance in 
the literary classes of the University of Edinburgh. In the Madras 
College, St. Andrews, there are eight bursaries for boys who have been 
educated at the school for at least three years. ‘They are tenable for 
four years, and consist of—one of £20, two of £15, and five of £10. 
They are presented each year to the two best pupils in the classical 
department, and the bursars must attend St. Andrews University. 


‘It will be seen, from the above details, that the College bursaries ° 


are mostly given by competition, or are assigned to those boys who 
have distinguished themselves at school. We believe that they have 
proved of undoubted service in promoting the education of deserving 
students. We wish that we could say as much in favour of the school 
bursaries, but truth compels us to acknowledge that they do less good 
than might be expected, and that occasionally, from the mode of their 
administration, they are a positive evil. The first point to which we 
would call attention is the small value of most of the bursaries. A few 
_of the less important might be retained for necessitous cases, but it would 
certainly be an advantage if a number of them were thrown into one, so 
as to. raise the minimum value to £6 or £7. 

‘In the next place, the condition of poverty attached to most of the 
bursaries is one of very doubtful utility. It seems, at first sight, wise 
and considerate, but it would greatly increase the good done by the 
bursaries, and the value attached to them, if this condition were repealed. 
Bursaries should be the prizes of merit, and poor students, we may be 
sure, would win their fair share of them in open competition. As it is at 
present, the holder of a school bursary is more or less the recipient of 
charity. It was always, therefore, a matter of delicacy, on this very 
score, to push any inquiries about the bursars. 

‘ But infinitely worse than the condition of poverty attached to most of 
the bursaries, is the fact that they are given without competition. No 
good can ever be done till the present close system is abolished. Its evil 
effects were constantly brought under our notice. They mainly showed 
themselves in two ways; the bursaries were sought after on account 
simply of their pecuniary value, and the bursars were very often among 
the most incompetent boys in the schools. In Montrose, where eight 
boys received each £18 and a free education in Latin, the latter, we were 

told, was regarded rather as a penalty than a privilege attached to the 
endowment. In Banff and Dundee the same tendency manifested itself 
to disparage the educational part of the bursary, and to value only its 
pecuniary advantages. In Aberdeen, we directed particular attention 
to the bursars. Twenty-six bursaries are there given without competi- 
tion. The patrons are in some cases private individuals, in others 
the Town Council and other public bodies. The rector and masters 
were very strongly of opinion that the bursaries should be thrown 
open to competition. One master, who had been twenty-two years 
connected with the school, said that, during all that time, only twice 
or thrice had the best or even a very good scholar in his class been 
a bursar. The advocates of things remaining as they were urged 
that the bursaries were bequeathed for the benefit exclusively of poor 
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children, and that the intention of the donors would be frustrated 
if they were thrown open to competition. In the special report on 
Aberdeen, there is a list given of the places held by twenty-four bursars 
whom we found in the school at the time of our visit. Of seven 
bursars presented by the Town Council, two were actually the ‘ boobies ” 
of their respective classes, and only five out of fourteen presented 
by them and private patrons were in the upper half of their classes. 
No reform will be worth much that falls short of throwing school 
bursaries open to competition. So strongly did the evils of the close 
system of election press themselves upon us in Aberdeen, and everywhere 
else, that we could hardly regret the paucity and smallness of the bur- 
| saries. By the changes, however, which we have ventured to suggest, by 
| putting several of the smaller bursaries into one, by removing the restric- 
i tions that confine them to one class of boys (restrictions that are really 
| unkind to the very persons whom they are intended to protect and benefit), 
| and above all, by throwing them open to competition, there is no doubt 
that the bursaries would prove of very great value to the schools, both in 
attracting good, hard-working boys, and in rewarding merit and industry.’ 
| These remarks are enforced very strongly in some of the 
Special Reports. In one instance, that of Aberdeen, the rector 
suggested a compromise to meet the case of bursaries devoted to 
charitable cases, and proposed to require the bursars on their 
\ appointment, and in every year of their course afterwards, to pass 
a minimum examination. The Assistant Commissioners state, 
that the position which they found the bursars occupying in their 
classes seemed to justify a more sweeping measure of reform. 
| In the case of Montrose, where a valuable foundation is left to 
| poor and orphan boys, they remark: ‘The patronage of this fund 
| is in the hands of the Provost. All manner of interest is used to 
get these bursaries. Poverty is generally attended to, but not 
always. The educational part of the bursary is the least valued, 
we were told, the attendance on the Latin class being rather a 
| penalty than a privilege attached to it.’* 
| The case of Dundee seemed to us to call for special inquiry. Dundee Morti- 
The bursaries in that town are, for the most part, old foundations, **"™* 
and they are on a scale exceeding what exists elsewhere in 
Scotland. The Assistant Commissioners visited Dundee in 1868, 
and they drew attention to the unsatisfactory conditions under 
which some of these mortifications were administeréd. Our 
Assistant Commissioner was accordingly instructed to visit Dun- 
dee, and report on the educational endowments existing therein. 
We refer to the details of his Report+ for confirmation of our 
suspicions as to the wasteful nature of the administration of 
some of these endowments. As instances, and by no means the 
worst, of this wastefulness, we may mention the cases of (1.) The 
Ferguson Endowment, Dundee; (2.) Steven’s Mortification ; (3.) 
The Webster Mortification. 


* Special Reports, p. 28. + Appendix, Vol. I. 
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(1.) In the case of the Ferguson Endowment, a fund which 
now amounts, according to the Report of our Assistant Commis- 
sioner, to £150 a year, is employed in educating only two scholars; 
and the power which was conveyed to the Trustees of sending a 
boy who was ‘capable of learning, or had an inclination to be a 
scholar, to the University of St. Andrews,’ has never been carried 
out. : 

(2.) Steven’s Mortification was originally destined for the 
education and maintenance of five young boys. And while, 
owing to the increase of the endowment, eight are now maintained, 
the provision enabling the patrons to send to the University of St. 
Andrews any boy ‘ capable of learning and fit for-college’ has only 
been carried out in one instance since the foundation of the Morti- 
fication in 1720. The present annual revenue is about £70. 

(3.) The Webster Mortification yields an annual income of 
£280. The object of the founder was to establish an academy, 
where 30 boys between twelve and sixteen might be instructed 
in mathematics, and 35 boys and 35 girls might be instructed in 
the plainer branches of an English education. The practice has 
been to send those between twelve and sixteen to attend the 
mathematical and commercial classes of the High School, and the 
younger scholars to the Meadowside Academy. Formerly all 
attended the High School. The full number of bursars has 
never been admitted on the foundation. The reason given to the 
Assistant Commissioners in 1868 for not increasing the number 
was, that there was a difficulty in finding applicants for the pre- 
sent number, while the masters were ind in their complaints that 
the boys whom they got were often a drag on the rest of the class.* 

We subjoin the remarks of our Aasi gaat Commissioner on the 
administration of the part of the fund which is expended on the 
Meadowside Academy :— 

‘The most striking instance of the need of such an examination I found 
in the case of the Meadowside Academy, which is attended by fifty-two 
of the Webster bursars. All of these bursars, some fifty years ago, 
attended the High School; but in consequence of a dispute between the 
then factor and one of the masters, they were withdrawn. The Meadow- 
side Academy has changed hands three times, and the Webster bursars 
seemed to have formed part of the consideration. This is to be regretted. 
The following is a detailed report of the school :— 

‘ Mrapowsipe AcapEMy.—This is a school for the lower middle-class, 
where the fees of those who pay range from 5s. to 12s. 6d. a quarter. 
Mr. Powrie, the head-master, has fifty-two Webster bursars sent to him, 
for whom he receives £99, 10s. a year. These bursars have been sent to 
this school for about seventy years. They were first sent to Mr. Macin- 
tosh, who conducted the school for fifty years. When Mr. Macintosh 


died, his heirs sold the goodwill of the school to Mr. Fisher, who, after 
carrying it on for five years, disposed of it to the present master, Mr. 


* Report, p. 49. 
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Powrie. Thus the right of teaching the Webster bursars has been sold 
and resold within the last twenty years; and Mr. Powrie himself states, 
that “the Webster bursars were an item in the consideration.” The 
Webster bursars remain for only two years in general; and it is an open 
question whether these two years are not an interruption to, instead of 
being a continuation of, their education.* . . 

‘ Several peculiar facts came to my knowledge which must be men- 
tioned here. In the highest Arithmetic class, 8 out of the 9 children had 
come from inspected schools; in the second, 15 out of the 20; and in the 
lowest, 8 out of the 11. 

‘A still more striking fact is, that all of these 39 children [7.e. the 
bursars examined] (with six dubious exceptions) had, previous to their 
becoming Webster bursars, been attending schools where they had paid 
from 3s. to 10s. 6d. a quarter; 22 of them had been paying 4s. and up- 
wards. It is also significant that many of the bursars, after their right 
to: hold a bursary has ceased, remain in the school and pay. I doubt 
very much whether 12 per cent. of the present bursars really need the 
money. Hyvidence on this subject I give in another place.’ 


Without entering further into particular cases, we quote the 
following passage from the Report of our Assistant Commissioner, 
in which he states the conclusion to which his investigations led 
him :— 


‘4. The good done by these endowments to the High School—which Mr. Meikle- 
is the school of the town—seems to be the minimum. ‘A few of them act vier re- 


in the direction of supplementing the salary of some of the masters; and 
this is a benefit. But I know from these masters themselves that they 
would much prefer that the bursars should be so selected that their pre- 
sence would be a stimulus to the class, and raise the intellectual standard. 
At present the consensus of opinion is either that they are nonentities, or 
they are “a complete drag—a perfect nuisance.” Again, there are 
frequently bursars appointed to the High School who are incapable of 
benefiting by the instruction given in the classes, and whom the masters, 
very much against their wishes and interests, are compelled to reject. (It 
ought to be stated that the factor is always very willing, when the supply 
of bursars fails, to appoint on the nomination of the masters; but then 
he cannot deprive of his bursary a pupil who has shown himself unfit, but 
who has been already nominated.) In the case of the Webster bursaries, 
for example, the number which the funds enable the trustees to nominate 
(the factor in most cases seems the active benefactor, and has it in his 
power to use the nomination as a private benefaction) is 21. But the 
following have been the numbers since 1862 :—16 in 1862; 21 in 1863; 
23. in 1864; 17 in 1865; 21 in 1866; 20 in 1867; 16 in 1868; 17 in 
1869 ; 17 in 1870; 19 in 1871; 15 in 1872; 13 in 1873. 

‘5. The really essential defect, however, in the administration of these 
funds is the total want of publicity. The funds were publicly left, under 
public conditions’; but the too considerate delicacy of the trustees has 
deprived them of their best guarantee for doing good. 

‘6. Judging from all the evidence I have been able to collect in 
different quarters, 1am obliged to come to the conclusion that a large 
part of the Dundee endowments are not doing one-quarter of the good 
they might do; while a large part is doing positive harm. No fraction, 
or if any, the very smallest fraction, is operating to raise the standard of 


* For detailed report see Appendix, Vol. I. 
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education for the whole community, and thus to increase the intelligence 
and thoughtfulness of the town. On the other hand, many persons are in 
receipt of these bursaries who could do very well without them; and many 
“ deserving ” persons are thus excluded from the enjoyment of them.’ 


Our Secretary thus reports on Grammar-School Bursaries and 
Miscellaneous Educational Charities at Banff :— 


Mr. Laurie's ‘The majority of the bursaries are, in fact, merely charitable doles to 

remarks. the parents of children, accompanied with the condition that the children 
must attend a certain school. The patrons, accordingly, have merely the 
duty of deciding as to the relative claims of applicants on grounds of 
poverty. However desirous they may be to discharge this duty well, it 
is inevitable that the most urgent solicitors of the bounty will, if they can 
be at all classed as needy, be successful. .The effect of such solicitation 
and canvassing on the minds of the applicants, and of expectants 
generally, must be hurtful. One gentleman said to me that he consi- 
dered that there was a pervading eleemosynary spirit in Banff in refer- 
ence to education. 

‘ As it is to be presumed that the donors, by attaching their bursaries 
to the “Grammar” School, contemplated the giving of higher instruc- 
tion to the beneficiaries, and that consequently only those would be 
presented who were worthy of such instruction and capable of benefiting 
by it, it is a question of leading importance in connection with the 
administration of the bursaries whether the boys selected are confined to 
those capable of benefiting by the higher instruction ; and whether, after 
their admission to the school, they are distinguished for their regularity 
of attendance and their assiduity and success as scholars. I have to 
report against the administration in both these respects. The boys 
selected are, in the first instance, sent into the elementary school; nor : 
are any means adopted to secure, on admission, that they are fit to receive 
the higher instruction. When they have become pupils, they are, in the 
great majority of cases, negligent, idle, and’ inferior to the mass of the 
other pupils: they not only do little good themselves, but help to drag 
down the classes to which they belong. This is the result of my inquiries. 
Where such are the characteristics of the pupils, it may fairly be inferred 
that the parents are remiss in the home duty of supervising their boys, 
and esteem lightly a benefit with which no merit and no obligations are 
connected. On the other hand, these remarks cannot apply to ail the 
bursars, for I find in a return which I called for that six or seven have, 
during the past 16 years, taken bursaries at Aberdeen University, and 
two of these have highly distinguished themselves. 

‘ By way of remedy, I would suggest that the numerous petty bursaries 
should be rolled into a few, attached to the Grammar School, and thrown 
open to boys coming from the elementary schools of Banff and its vicinity. 
The argument which is sometimes used—and with effect — against 
throwing charities open to competition, that in this way the wealthier 
classes carry off the rewards, as they alone can afford to give their boys 
the best preliminary training, is not applicable in this case. Ifa limit of 
age be fixed, all the boys in all the elementary schools will be at equal 
advantage. Nor could it be said that by thus confining these bursaries 
to “poor scholars,” who would be an honour to the school, and help to 
maintain its character, the intentions of the donors would not be best 
fulfilled. As now administered, these so-called bursaries are merely 
additions to the wages of certain persons, —needy, perhaps, but not more 
needy than others of their own class.’ 
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The Reports of our Assistant Commissioner, and also of our Secre- Unfavourable 
tary, thus corroborate strongly the unfavourable opinion formed by pipemeteg 
the Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scotland) Commis- ec, 
sion, 1864, as to the administration of these school endowments, and 
fully justify, in our opinion, the Commissioners of 1864 in their ap- 

Hepa of the view expressed by their Assistants, to the effect that No reform 


‘no reform will be worth much which falls short of throwing school — a 


bursaries open to competition.’ By no smaller measure can ‘the real Fauld nabs Gi 
purposes of such benefactions—the advancement of the deserving, to competition. 
and the improvement of education—be secured. These certainly are 

| not secured now. Under the present administration, education is 

not improved—is not, indeed, affected at all; the deserving are not 

| advanced; and the really needy (in whose name such abuses are 
so frequently and so mistakenly supported) are too often postponed 

to the importunate. These evils would disappear before a system of 

open competition. A healthy tone of feeling would be introduced ; 

a bursary would be regarded as an honour to be proud of, not as a 

dole to be ashamed of and kept secret. 

In many of the endowments with which we are at present 
dealing, a special desire is indicated to advance the poor. Such 
a desire is, no doubt, to be respected, and so far as possible carried 
out. But it is not fairly and rightly carried out by permitting 
trustees, however conscientious, to select at their discretion the 
recipients of the bounty. This will too often result, as our Secretary 
and Assistant Commissioner have pointed out, in the success of 
influence or accident or importunity. Lesides, the founders of 
bursaries of this kind must not be presumed to have desired the 
advancement of the poor as poor, but only of stich as would really 
profit by the higher education. The true way, therefore, to ac- 
complish the object which the founders must be held to have 
had in view, is to give a large proportion of these bursaries to be 
competed for among the children in the Public Schools, the ex- 
amination to be on subjects taught in these schools. Children 
/ not at these schools might be admitted to the competition on their 
parents satisfying the School Board or other authorities that they 
could not afford the expenses of education. Social causes would 
operate to prevent these bursaries being competed for save by 
| those to whom such aid was a matter of importance; and thus 


preferences to poverty would receive fair and sufficient effect, 
especially now, when no child is left without the opportunity of 

obtaining Elementary instruction. If our Assistant Commissioner feeling in 
has rightly gauged the general feeling in Glasgow, the public in caer 
that important city are already prepared to take the lead in making represented 
such reforms as are here indicated. If the enlightened spirit of ee a 


Glasgow were to push on a thorough reform of the abuses in her 
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own endowments, the other great cities in Scotland would not, we 
are sure, be long behind her in remedying those which exist within 
their own precincts. With regard to the feeling in Glasgow, our 
Assistant Commissioner says :— 


‘The general feeling in Glasgow, then, seems to be that the time has 
arrived for pushing the application of these endowments a step forward ; 
and that, while we must, in compliance with the will of the founders, 
keep them for the use of the poor, we may so apply them as to benefit a 
larger mass of individuals than they benefited before, and to benefit them 
in a higher degree.’ 


There is a class of bursaries, attached mainly to the larger 
Burgh Schools, for the purpose of sending boys to the Universities. 
These are not numerous, are mostly given by competition, and, in 
the opinion of the Assistant Commissioners, 1864 (from which 
we see no reason to dissent), ‘have proved of undoubted service in 
promoting the education of deserving students.’ 


The organization of a system of open bursaries from the Ele- 
mentary to the Secondary Schools, and then onwards through the 
course of Secondary instruction, would prove, we are persuaded, a 
gain to the community which it is difficult to estimate too highly, 
and to no section of the community more than to the able and 
hard-working poor. The funds available for this object are 
greater than is commonly supposed, as may be seen by a perusal 
of the Appendix to this Report, Vol. II., especially now that the 
Education, Act has left trustees more free than formerly to con- 
sider the claims of Higher instruction in disposing of the funds 
in their possession. By means of such a system, a succession 
of meritorious scholars, many of them from the very poorest 
classes, would be drafted year by year from the Elementary 
Schools, through the Secondary, to the Universities. The bur- 
saries being all open to competition, would be regarded as the 
great prizes connected with the Public Schools. They would 
stimulate the education of the whole of Scotland in the same 
manner as, but toa much greater extent than, the bursary com- 
petition at the Aberdeen University stimulates the education of 
the three north-eastern counties. 
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VIIL—GENERAL ENDOWMENTS.* 


Unpbzr the name ‘ General Endowments’ we include all those not General 
appropriated to any particular institution. Some of these are meee es 
confined to certain counties or parishes; others are free from 
local restriction. 

Of the former, the best known and most important is the Dick Bequest. 
Dick Bequest.t 

The purpose of the testator, James Dick, Esq., who died in 
1828, was ‘to add to the present very trifling salaries’ of the 
parish schoolmasters in his native county, Moray, and in the 
neighbouring counties, Banff and Aberdeen. 

But he expressly laid down rules that this should be done so 
as ‘not in any manner to relieve the heritors or other persons from 
their legal obligations to support parochial schoolmasters, or to 
diminish the extent of such support ;’ and ‘in such manner as 
shall seem most likely to encourage active schoolmasters, and 
gradually to elevate the literary character of the parochial school- 
masters and schools. And more particularly he desired his 
Trustees ‘to pay great attention to the qualifications and dili- 
gence of the several parochial schoolmasters for and in superin- 
tending the education of students in King’s and Marischal 
Colleges during the intervals between the sessions thereof, and 
for and in preparing youths for the said Colleges.’ 

This purpose and these injunctions of the founder, his Trustees 
have kept steadily in view, with great success. The average 
total remuneration of the parish schoolmasters who share in the 
Bequest has increased from £55, 12s. 4d. in 1833, to £134, 
Os. 4d. from local sources, or including Parliamentary grants to 
£156, in 1873. The average accommodation of their houses 
also has been enlarged, at the expense of the heritors, from 
three rooms to six. This enables some of them further to add 
to their emoluments by receiving boarders from the towns, who 
are trained in the parish schools to the age of 15 or 16, and 
are then sent direct to the University. With such advantages, 
the general standard of attainments and efficiency has been raised 
higher among the teachers of elementary schools in these three 
north-eastern counties than in the rest of Scotlandt They are 
all University men, and, with very few exceptions, graduates in 


* For a concise statement of these various Bequests, see Appendix, Vol. I. 
+ Evidence, 8170-8253. t 1d. 273. 
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Arts; a considerable proportion of them also are licentiates in 
Theology; and the qualification required for sharing in this 
Bequest is said to be higher than the M.A. degree of Aberdeen. 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools for the district, Mr. Kerr, 
being asked, ‘Do you think the effect of the (Dick and Milne) 
bequests has been to provide for these counties teachers of a 
higher standard of educational acquirements ?’ replies, ‘ There 
is nothing more certain than that. Out of the 150 teachers in 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, at least 130 are Masters of Arts. 
You will find that nowhere else in Scotland. . . . Elsewhere 
in Scotland you will not find one in fifty.’* 

The literary character of the schools, too, has been raised. 
‘There are comparatively few schools, says Mr. Kerr, ‘in Aber- 
deen, Banff, and Moray, in which the higher branches are not 
well taught. Latin is taught in almost all; Greek in a consider- 
able number, and in some very well; and the parish school- 
master does, in point of fact, train his boys up to the point of 
going straight to the University. In many cases the boy takes 
a quarter or half a year in the Old Town Grammar School or in 
the New Town Grammar School, to give point and direction to 
his work before entering on the bursary competition in Aberdeen ; 
but a great many go straight from the Parish School to the Uni- 
versity, and carry off bursaries. At all events the foundation, 
the solid work, has beén done in the Parish School.’ 

There has been a marked increase in the proportion of pupils 
learning the higher branches. Since 1833 the percentage of 
those learning Latin has risen from 46 to 76; Greek, 0°7 
to 1:5; Mathematics, 2°6 to 4°5; and French, which forty 
years ago was hardly taught at all, is now learned by 2°3 per 
cent. Nor does this higher teaching by parish schoolmasters 
prevent their giving equal attention to the elementary subjects. 
‘I believe that was the case, says Mr. Kerr, ‘ before Government 
grants came in; but as a considerable portion of their income 
depends on the receipt of the Government grant, and as that 
provides thoroughly for the efficiency of the lower branches, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the Parish Schools of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Moray will, even in the lower branches, compete with 
any other schools in the country.’ 

The acknowledged excellence of the schools, especially in the 
higher subjects, is due no doubt partly to their close connection 
with the University of Aberdeen, by numerous bursaries, as well 
as by these graduate teachers. But, without the improved salaries, 
few graduates would have cared to serve in country parish schools ; 

* Hyidence, 1001-1016. 
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and without such teachers the bursaries would hardly bring up 
country lads sufficiently prepared to attend the University classes. 

Thus the steady flow of youthful ability from the country schools 
in this part of Scotland to the University, and from the Univer- 
sity to the learned professions, including that of parish school- 
master, is in great measure owing to the bounty of Mr. Dick, 
and to the judicious administration of this endowment. ‘I do 
not think any fund, says Mr. Kerr, ‘has done so much good. I 
know no fund that has produced a shilling’s worth for a shilling 
so fully as the Dick Bequest.’ 

The annual income is nearly £5000. Of the 156 parish 
schools of these counties, all but twenty-one take some share, 
but in amounts varying with the degree in which the teachers 
satisfy the conditions laid down by the founder. The power 
which the Trustees exercise under the terms of the trust deed, 
‘tq inerease, diminish, or altogether to discontinue the salary 
or allowance to be from time to time made to all or any, is 
found to have an excellent effect in stimulating teachers to 
attain and to retain the highest rate, not for the mere money 
value, but as a mark of honourable distinction. The most 
‘characteristic feature of the management is the unequal and 
variable distribution—‘ That payments are graduated according 
to merit, and may change every year. * The lowest amount 
received by a teacher from the Bequest in 1873 was £23, 
8s. 5d., the average £32, 18s. 6d., the highest £49, 12s. 9d. 

For further general information as to the principles on which 
the fund is administered, we refer to the statement drawn up by 
our Secretary, Mr. S. 8. Laurie, who has acted as Visitor since 
1856, and to the oral evidence.t| But it may be well to invite 
special attention to certain recent changes in the regulations, 
adopted with a view to enforce the founder’s purpose, under the 
new conditions of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. 

As all new public schools will be upon an equal footing with 
the old parochial schools, the total number of teachers legally 
qualified to profit by the Dick Bequest will probably be more 
than doubledt Under these circumstances, lest the ratepayers, 
who now stand in place of the heritors, should be tempted to 
avail themselves of this fund to diminish the extent of their 
support, the Trustees have resolved that no newly-appointed 
teacher shall receive aid from the Dick Bequest, unless his salary 
from the School Board (over and above the whole of the school 
fees) be at least £80, with a house and garden of the value of 
£10, or money compensation to the same amount. And, from 


* Evidence, 979. t 16.3259-273; 972-1016 ; 8170-8253. ft 1b. 8229 and 6748. 
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this minimum of £80 to a maximum of £105, every increase 
of salary given by the School Board will strengthen the master’s 
claim for assistance from the fund. Since this regulation was 
made, there have been thirty changes of incumbency in schools ; 
all have complied with the new minimum requirement as to 
salary ; one school has been discontinued. 

Again, since the Education Act has made other provision for 
paying the fees of poor scholars, and for compelling the attendance 
of all children of school age, the credit allowed for taking ‘ gratis 
scholars’ is entirely withdrawn, and the marks for ‘number of 
scholars enrolled’ are reduced by 20 per cent., while, on the 
other hand, the marks for ‘scholarship’ are increased by 50 per 
cent., and the marks for ‘higher branches’ by 200 per cent. 

Under the founder’s will, the Trustees possess the power thus 
to adapt their rules to the change of times, and their past ad- 
ministration gives us confidence that they will continue to do,so 
with sound judgment. We may suggest for their consideration, 
that the rule requiring the whole of the fees to be paid to the 
schoolmaster should be regarded as open to modification in any 
case where a School Board may think it right to have a large 
school, with more than one master, and to give an assistant- 
master an interest in the fees. Experience of the new Education 
Act and of the Code in their actual working will point the way 
to other such adjustments, and to such modifications of the exist- 
ing rules as may be necessary in order to give full effect to the 
purposes of the Trust under existing circumstances. 

But as regards the general principles on which the Dick Be- 
quest is administered, we have no change to recommend. The . 
income is not more than can be spent with advantage in the 
counties and in the class of schools for which it was intended. 
On the contrary, we are of opinion (especially as the number of 
schools eligible is increasing under the Education Act), that were 
the fund spread over a larger district,—being divided into smaller 
sums,—the result would be less satisfactory ; and to centralize it 
in a few schools, set apart for-secondary education, would be to 
depart from the chosen purpose of the founder. As it is, the work- 
ing of this endowment affords a good example of what might be 
done for country schools, were means available, in other districts. 


The Milne Bequest is confined to the single county of Aberdeen, 
and one parish in Kincardine. The founder, Dr. Milne, President 
of the Medical Board at Bombay, died in 1841. The net annual 
income of the Trust will soon exceed £2000.* 


* Evidence, 6610-6804. 
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The objects that Dr. Milne had in view differ but little from 
those of the Dick Bequest. In similar language he expresses his 
opinion that ‘the pittance of salary in general bestowed on the 
parish schoolmasters of Scotland’ is too small to remunerate com- 
petent instructors, and that their situation should be improved, 
‘because it will induce men of abilities and of education to 
engage in such a task. And, in the very words of the Dick 
Bequest, he declares his will that the income shall always be ap- 
plied ‘in such manner as not in any way to relieve the heritors 
or other persons from their legal obligation to support parochial 
schoolmasters, or to diminish the extent of such support.’ 

But Dr. Milne’s Trustees, it seems, are placed at some dis- 
advantage by his having bound them to deal out the fund to 
the most deserving parish schoolmasters in sums of £20 each. 
Of 114 schools eligible, 89 receive this sum. On the practical 
effect of this we think it right to quote the evidence of Mr. 
Kerr, whose official visits to Aberdeenshire schools give him 
special opportunities of forming an opinion :— 


‘983. What is your experience as to the administration of that grant ? 
—I don’t think it is nearly so well administered as the Dick Bequest. It 
is not so stimulative, inasmuch as, if my impression is correct, a man who 
has once got on to the Milne Bequest may within very wide limits fall 
considerably short of his best without any danger of losing his grant. I 
believe that lately they have introduced a very salutary change, viz. cut- 
ting off certain teachers who fall below a certain class. This change 
was introduced some two or three years ago. The teachers are divided 
into five or six classes, and those who fall below a certain class were two 
or three years ago cut off. That has had a very salutary effect. Another 
important change is, that while election to the bequest was very much 
a matter of canvassing till lately, they have introduced the custom of 
putting the non-participating teachers—those who are not yet on the 
bequest—in the order of merit, and transferring these to the vacancies 
created by death in the participating list. So that you have, to begin 
with, a certain stimulus to the teacher to rise as high as possible on the 
list of the non-participating, that he may receive the bequest as soon as 
a vacancy occurs. But my impression still is, that a Milne Bequest 
teacher, having once got it, may be tolerably content to do very much 
below his best, and yet be sure of his money. It would certainly be an im- 
provement to graduate the payment, as in the case of the Dick Bequest.’ 


The Milne Trustees, however, have not power, as the Dick 
Trustees have, to graduate the allowance, but only to give or not 
give £20. Under an invariable rule of equal distribution, they 
can neither recognise, by larger grants, a higher degree of merit, 
nor mark their sense of negligence and falling off by any penalty 
short of entirely withdrawing the grant, which has been done in 
‘ only three cases of ‘gross inefficiency.’ We recommend that this 
restriction should be removed. 
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Every teacher receiving the £20 is bound, in return, ‘ to educate, 
without fee, twenty-five poor children who could not otherwise 
provide the means of paying for their education;’ and, in fact, 
hitherto a somewhat larger number have been so instructed with- 
out fees. 

But, under the new Education Act, it is a duty of the Parochial 
Board to pay the fees for all such poor children, and thus there 
will be, strictly, none ‘ who could not otherwise provide the means 
of paying’ for their elementary education. 

Under these circumstances, and having regard to Dr. Milne’s 
express instruction ‘not to relieve the heritors or other persons 
from their legal obligation, the Trustees have resolved to leave 
the parents or Parochial Boards to pay the fees of poor children 
for elementary education, and to apply the Bequest only for teach- 
ing gratuitously the higher branches. ‘Thus, they say, ‘ children, 
who in other circumstances could not have passed beyond the 
statutory educational requirements, will have the means of acquir- 
ing a liberal education placed within their reach. On the other 
hand, teachers, whom the testator specially desired to benefit, will 
receive the allowance from the Bequest for teaching gratuitously 
the higher branches, in addition to the fees collected by the School 
Boards for the elementary instruction of the pupils. In short, the 
Bequest will be instrumental in increasing the quantity and quality 
of the education available to the poor, and in improving the 
position of schoolmasters, without assuming the duties of those 
responsible by law, or relieving them of their legal obligations.’ 

This course of action appears to us consistent with the general 
purpose of the founder, and with the regulations approved by the 
Court of Session, directing the selection of teachers to be made 
partly with respect to ‘the extent of the acquirements of the 
scholars in branches not elementary, and the numbers learning 
those branches. To exclude such scholars from gratuitous in- 
struction because it is not elementary, would be to place too 
narrow a construction on the words ‘poor children. Many who 
are not too poor to pay for elementary instruction are too poor 
to pay for higher instruction, which generally implies remaining 
longer at school. ‘To forego their earnings for another year or 
two requires an effort on the part of parents which may well be 
encouraged by remission of the fees. The kirk-sessions, therefore, 
in whom the trust deed vests the selection, or any other persons 
made responsible, should admit to the benefits of higher instruc- 
tion without fees all those children who, in the testator’s words, 
‘could not otherwise provide the means of paying for their educa- 
tion’ beyond the elements. Where there are fewer than twenty- 
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five deserving applicants, the teachers should not be obliged to 
make up the number; and where there are more than twenty-five, 
a preference should be given to those who have shown most in- 
dustry and merit, as reported by the teacher and by the Milne 
Trust Inspector, and as tested by the standards passed before the 
Government Inspector. Thus the number in the school will be 
increased, the fees of the teacher will be augmented, and the 
standard will be raised both by the prolonged education of those 
actually selected, and by the stimulus to industry and good conduct 
in those who aspire to remain longer at school. Emulation of one 
school with another in Aberdeenshire will be sufficiently kept up 
by the University bursaries, as well as by the constant comparison 
which is instituted in the due administration of the Dick and 
Milne Bequests. 


The Philp Bequest* is confined to certain towns and parishes Philp Bequest. 
of Fife—namely, Kirkcaldy, Pathhead or Dunnikier (including = 
Sinclairtown and Hauklymuir), Linktown of Abbotshall, and 
Kinghorn, with a discretionary power of admitting children ‘from 
other towns and places in the neighbourhood. The founder, 
Robert Philp, Esq. of Edenshead, who died in 1828, left property, 
the gross income from which now exceeds £3000 a year, for the 
purpose of educating in these districts ‘that class of children who, 
from the poverty of their parents or guardians, are the most 
likely to be deprived of that blessing, the needy always to have 
the first claim, and care being taken that none who are in circum- 
stances to enable them to procure education to their children shall 
be admitted to the benefit.’ These children were to be sent to 
the parish schools, and taught by the parish schoolmasters, if 
sufficiently qualified. But hitherto the accommodation in the 
parish schools has been inadequate; and in all the districts 
(except Kinghorn) the Trustees ane built schools, and maintain 
teachers of their own. 

The numbers to be admitted from each place were at first 
limited by the founder; but in 1846, the funds having turned 
out to be considerably greater than he contemplated, an Act of 
Parliament was obtained, giving power to augment the number 
of children, to erect more schoolhouses, to appoint additional 
teachers, and to increase the salaries of the teachers, which had 
been limited to £10. 

The salaries of the principal teachers now vary from £87, 
with fees, to £169; and the Clerk to the trust states that ‘a 
most thorough education is giveu in the elementary branches ;’ 


* Evidence, 7185-7410. 
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such that ‘many parents would be glad to send their children, 
and pay fees.’ Mr. Philp expressly directed that this should be 
allowed, if the Governors think fit; but, except the Kinghorn 
School, where it is allowed, their schools have always been full 
without such admissions. 

As there are no fees, there can be no Parliamentary grant ; and 
there is no Government inspection, nor, indeed, any inspection 
at all, except that the Governors and managers occasionally 
visit the schools. The founder, however, having recommended 
‘examination of the different schools to be as frequently as con- 
venient, each school is publicly examined once a year, and any 
one who chooses may attend. ? 

Thus the working of the Bequest at present is to provide for 
some 600 children (out of a total number of between 3000 and 
4000 of a school age in the district) the elementary education 
which otherwise would be provided by the School Board, together 
with clothes to the value of 30s. yearly,—a statutory sum which, 
in practice, is slightly exceeded. No attempt is made to teach 
the higher branches. 

It does not appear that there is any public complaint against 
this administration of the fund, but some suggestions were made 
to us for its better application. The Clerk to the trust drew our 
attention to what he regarded as a violation both of the trust 
deed and of the Act of Parliament, in the refusal of the Board 
to ‘pay the children, on leaving school, or their parents and 
guardians for their behoof, a sum between two pounds and five 
pounds, or whatever more the fund will afford, the better to 
enable them to begin the world’ At first this was done, and 
some children received more than £20 each, which probably 
was beyond the testator’s intention. Afterwards the Act of 
Parliament limited the sum to £5. Now nothing at all is given. 
To give an equal sum to all, as formerly, or none to any, as now, 
is alike at variance with the will of the founder, who says that 
‘children not behaving as they should shall receive nothing at leav- 
ing school, or at least less, as the managers shall think proper; 
those, on the other hand, who distinguish themselves by good con- 
duct and proficiency, to receive more, in proportion to their merit.’ 
Since Mr. Philp has also expressed his opinion that ‘ the frequent 
examination of the scholars in all the districts will have a very 
favourable influence, by exciting in them a spirit of emulation, 
and it is likely to have a similar effect on the teachers, these 
grants might properly be made to depend at least partly on pro- 
ficiency displayed under examination. If this were done, it 
might be well to remove the limitation to £5, introduced by Act 
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of Parliament, the founder having distinctly contemplated larger 
sums if the funds sufficed. It would be in accordance with his 
purpose, if not within the letter of the trust deed, to establish 
bursaries, to be held at the Philp Schools or at other schools, 
to assist the more industrious and proficient to continue their 
education, in order ‘ the better to enable them to begin the world’ 
Although he directed that the children should be taught ‘to read 
English, writing, and arithmetic, there is nothing in the deed 
prohibitory of higher education ; indeed, the express permission to 
remain till they are fifteen years of age seems to imply some 
more advanced instruction. 

It was further suggested to us that some of the funds might 
be used for higher education in the district, on the ground 
that elementary education will be provided by the Education 
Act, and the founder did not contemplate that his funds were 
to be used simply in lessening the rates in the district, but 
rather to assist parents who could not otherwise provide educa- 
tion for their children. In the words of the deed, care is to be 
taken that ‘none who are in circumstances to enable them to 
procure education for their children shall be admitted’ to the 
benefit. The witness thought that, according to the strict inter- 
pretation of these words, ‘none are entitled to be educated at the 
Philp Schools unless those who are certified by the Education 
Board to be children of parents who must be supported educa- 
tionally by the Parochial Board.’ But if this be the true con- 
struction, if should also be borne in mind that such children are 
in circumstances to procure education from the Parochial Board ; 
and, in strictness, the Parochial Board have no more right to pass 
them on to the Philp Trustees than the Philp Trustees have to 
send them back to the Parochial Board. 

Having regard to both these considerations, we are of opinion 
that gratuitous elementary education should be confined to a 
much smaller number of children than at present, carefully 
selected by the School Board. It would be showing small 
respect for the founder’s desire to assist poor children, and little 
gratitude for the past, if the whole of the fund so liberally 
bestowed by him (producing a larger income than the Milne 
Bequest, and applicable to a smaller district) should in future 
go chiefly to relieve the ratepayers from the obligation thrown 
on other districts by the Education Act, and should provide poor 
children with no more than the elementary education to which they 
are by law entitled, and thirty shillings a year for clothes. We 
therefore recommend that, for the most part, the fees for element- 
ary education of poor children be paid in this district, as else- 
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where, by the parents or by the Parochial Board, and that at least a 
good share of the Philp Fund be applied to their higher education. 

We were assured that ‘the Governors as a body would be very 
much inclined to do what they could to promote education of 
a higher class in Kirkcaldy ;’ and it was suggested to us that it 
would be well if a grant could be made from the fund towards 
the salary of a technical teacher to take evening classes. It ap- 
peared, however, that such classes in Kirkcaldy have not hitherto 
been successful. As between this and other forms of higher 
education, the Governors, four of whom are also members of the 
School Board, have good opportunities to judge what is best. But 
we are decidedly of opinion that something more than mere ele- 
mentary education should be undertaken. Funds for this might 
be obtained at once by limiting the numbers who receive gratuitous 
education and clothing, and applying the money so economized 
in bursaries, to enable the more promising boys to continue their 
studies. The schools and teachers might forthwith be transferred 
to the School Boards, the poor children being still sent to them 
at the expense of the Philp Trust. This would be in accordance 
with the original intention of the founder, who expressly appoints 
‘the children to be sent to the respective parish schools situated 
within the district where they reside, and taught by the parish 
schoolmaster of the foresaid places, if he is a person sufficiently 
qualified” Mr. Philp further directs that, if the managers 
appoint teachers of their own, and consider that they are able 
to teach a greater number of scholars than those they may have 
occasion to teach under the trust, they are ‘to teach other scholars, 
to be paid for in the usual way by their parents or guardians.’ 
We are of opinion that it would be well for the poor children 
thus to mix with others paying fees. The distinctive dress might 
be discontinued. The schools would come under Government in- 
spection, and would receive a Parliamentary grant in proportion to 
the fees paid and the efficiency of the teaching. The Trustees might 
give a grant in aid of the teacher’s salary, and might lay down 
rules (as in the case of the Dick and Milne Trusts) that it should 
be in addition to a proper salary to be provided by the School 
Board, and in respect of poor children receiving chiefly higher 
education. Some such arrangement, under the present powers 
of the Trustees, would at once give more effect to the founder's 
intentions, and add greatly to the usefulness of the trust, which, 
as at present administered, is not producing results in proportion 
to the income. 

But we are disposed to recommend a further change, which 
requires the assistance of the Legislature. Of the present annual 
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expenditure, somewhat less than £1000 is applied for teachers’ 
salaries, and somewhat more than £1000 for clothing. Of the 
former sum, £500 might be reserved by the Trustees in aid of 
the salaries of the teachers of elementary schools in the original 
parishes, to be paid to them in respect of poor children receiv- 
ing instruction in the higher subjects taught there. Another 
£500 might be reserved for teachers in a higher school at Kirk- 
caldy, in respect of children from the same districts reported to be 
qualified to profit by prolonging their education. If power were 
obtained to discontinue the clothing, this would leave a further 
amount of about £1000 available, which might be applied to 
encourage by bursaries the higher education (at Kirkcaldy, or 
under competent teachers elsewhere) of children who have passed 
the sixth standard, both from these districts and, in the words of 
the trust deed, ‘from other towns or places in the neighbourhood, 
at the discretion of the governors and managers.’ Or the same 
sum might be spent in aiding more directly the salaries of the 
best teachers in the country schools. Thus the Philp Bequest 
might provide for Fifeshire some of those advantages which the 
north-eastern counties derive from the Dick and Milne Bequests. 

If any new powers are given to the Philp Trustees, it would 
be well to include feuing powers, which would increase the value 
of their estate. 


The Ferguson Bequest,* which we have next to mention, is Ferguson 
confined, ‘in the first instance, to the south-western counties, Bede 
Ayr, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Lanark, Renfrew, and Dumbarton,t 
—a district including Glasgow, and containing a population by 
the last census of 1,322,641, or considerably more than one-third 
of the population of Scotland. The Trustees have power ‘ there- 
after’ to extend the application to other counties in Scotland. 

The founder, Mr. John Ferguson of Irvine, Ayrshire, who 
died in 1856, left to public purposes in all a sum approaching 
half-a-million pounds sterling. Among other legacies, one of 
£50,000 was for such charitable, educational, and benevolent 
societies and institutions as his Trustees should select. In the 
exercise of this discretion, they have applied about £14,000 for 
the encouragement of higher learning in Scotland, by the institu- 
tion of the Ferguson Scholarships, but with power reserved to 
appropriate the money otherwise if the scheme does not succeed.t 
These scholarships are six in number, of the value of £80 each, 
and held for two years. One is given by competition annually 

* This, being a ‘General,’ as well as a ‘ Mixed Bequest,’ can be dealt with most con- 
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for classics, one for mathematics, and one for mental philo- 
sophy, including logic, metaphysics, and ethics. Their effect in 
promoting and rewarding a high standard of attainment in these 
studies has been most satisfactory. 
The residue of the estate, amounting to £375,857, 1s. 6d., 
forms the Ferguson Bequest Fund. 
The annual income of this fund, about £16,000, is applicable, 
in the counties already named, ‘towards the maintenance and 
promotion of religious ordinances, and education, and missionary 
operations.’ 
The means to this end are to be, payments for the erection 
or support of churches and schools; or in supplement of the 
stipends of ministers; or towards salaries of religious missionaries 
and of teachers of schools; or towards forming and maintaining 
public libraries. But the churches and schools and ministers 
must belong to or be in connection with the Established, the 
Free, the United Presbyterian, the Reformed Presbyterian, or the 
Congregational or Independent Church; and the missionaries, 
schools, and libraries must be under the superintendence or man- 
agement of members in full communion with one or other of the 
said five Churches. Parish churches and parish schools are ex- 
cluded, as being otherwise supported. The Trustees pd ako the 
five Churches in the following proportions :— 
Three, Established Church. 
Four, Free Church. 
Four, United Presbyterian. 
One, Reformed. 
One, Congregational. 

The present Trustees are all laymen. 

This Bequest is only in part educational; and the sone appli- 
cable to promotion of religious Sedinantes and missionary opera- 
tions, by church-building , supplementing the stipends of ministers, 
and paying the salaries of missionaries, is outside the limits of 
our inquiry. Libraries have been regarded by the Trustees as 
educational. In endeavouring to ascertain what part of this 
large fund may be supposed to be within the scope of our Com- 
mission, we are met with the difficulty that the testator has left 
this undefined, ‘declaring that the application and appropriation 
of the trust funds should be entirely at the option and discretion 
of the quorum of his said Trustees as to the proportions thereof 
to be applied to the said several objects.’ Nor have the Trustees 


permanently appropriated any portion of the income. Their 


Secretary considered that ‘if they had given £5 a year to educa- 
tion, they would be quite within their discretionary power;’ and 
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it follows that they would be acting equally within their powers if 
they gave £5 a year to religious ordinances and missionary opera- 
tions. Practically they have given about four-fifths of the income 
to Church and missionary purposes, and about one-fifth to educa- 
tion and libraries. At first a larger share—in one year as much 
as £3650—was given to education, the policy being to provide 
good schoolhouses; but for the last three years, in anticipation 
of a School Act, they have not aided in building a single school. 
Last year the expenditure for education was only £2600, entirely 
in aid of salaries, for libraries £118, and for religious objects 
£13,050. The Trustees, at their annual meetings, have hitherto 
given to applications for aid to ministers’ stipends and missionary 
salaries a certain priority over applications in behalf of schools. 
For this preference they assigned two reasons. ‘Most of the 
original Trustees knew from Mr. Ferguson personally that it was 
chiefly the aiding of ministers that he had in view;’ and ‘they 
considered it more likely that attention would be paid otherwise 
to education generally than to the other objects.’ 

It appears, however, that they consider themselves perfectly 
free, in altered circumstances, to take an altered view, and to 
assign larger or smaller sums, accordingly, to the several purposes 
of the trust. The distribution hitherto seems to have been in 
great measure determined by the number of applicants. In 
the case of libraries, grants were made to all who would 
comply with certain’ rules——that a good bookcase and a paid 
librarian should be provided; that a sum equal to the grant 
should be spent on books from local funds; and that the con- 
stitution of the library should provide for its being under the 
management of members of certain Churches. This last limita- 
tion, imposed by the founder’s will, has been found in practice 
entirely to exclude applications from Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, 
and all the other large towns. Denominational libraries did not 
exist; and a grant of £5 or £10 a year was not enough to induce 
any but the poorer places to found such institutions. The total 
number called into being in fifteen years, by an expenditure of 
£1857, is about fifty. The grants for building schools have been 
chiefly in the country; but of the grants in aid of salary a fair 
proportion has been given to schoolmasters in the towns. The 
policy of the Trustees of late has been to supplement the smaller 
salaries; and when, from other sources, a teacher's remuneration 
reached a certain sum (latterly in Glasgow £120, and a less sum 
in country districts), the aid from the Ferguson Bequest ceased. 
They have made grants in Glasgow to evening schools, but they 
have taken no initiative means to discover the localities in 
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which such aid might be most useful. In the words~of their 
Secretary, ‘the Trustees have aided all applicants, but have done 
nothing more. The grants have been chiefly in sums of £10. 
It has been the practice of the Trustees always to recommend 
Government inspection, and if the Government Inspector should 
report badly of a school, to reduce or withdraw the grant. An 
annual account is made up of the distribution of the fund, and 
circulated among the Trustees; but since 1864 no report has 
been published, nor is it their intention to publish any until 
they shall have seen the operation of the Education Act. They 
look forward to taking this into consideration- during the winter 
of 1874-75. It is evident that there must be a very consider- 
able change in their policy. Of 243 schools receiving aid, fully 
100 had been transferred to School Boards, or closed, before October 
1873. The Trustees hold that public schools take the place of, 
parish schools, which were excluded by Mr. Ferguson’s will, 
as being otherwise provided for. Indeed, it appears that they 
have decided, unless in very exceptional cases, not to continue 
aid to elementary schools at all, lest they should interfere with 


the Education Act, by maintaining a class of schools antagonistic _ 


to it. ! 

Thus their past educational policy is drawing to a close, and 
their new policy they have yet to consider. Their Secretary, 
Mr. Tait, placed in our hands a paper of suggestions, which had 
been read to the Trustees, but had not as yet been considered by 
them. It appeared to him that grants may properly be applied, 
—(1.) as hitherto (but throughout Scotland), in aiding teachers 
of elementary denominational schools not transferred to School 
Boards ; (2.) in aiding teachers of schools for teaching the higher 
branches, provided they be under denominational management ; 
(3.) in aiding teachers of the normal or training schools, which are 
likely to be conducted as hitherto by the Established Church and 
the Free Church. He holds that both in the normal and superior 
schools much good can be done by the trust, but that, in order 
to qualify public higher schools to receive the grants, it would be 
necessary to create a denominational management. . 

The Ferguson Trustees, we think, did well, sixteen years ago, 
when there was no sufficient provision for elementary education, 
in deciding to take up that department, and to help first the 
smaller and less wealthy schools. They are doing well now in 
withdrawing this aid, because other aid will be provided, and 
continued grants from this fund would tend to delay the trans- 
ference of denominational schools to School Boards, which it is the 
policy of the Education Act rather to promote. This seems to 
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be a valid objection to Mr. Tait’s first suggestion to aid denomi- 
national elementary schools in other counties. 

We approve of the proposal to supplement the salaries of 
teachers in the higher schools. Nowhere is such help more 
needed; no other part of the educational system of Scotland 
suffers so much from want of liberal endowment. But we cannot 
think it desirable that these higher schools should be placed under 
denominational management, for no other reason than to qualify 
them to receive aid from a denominational fund. So far as such 
an arraugement had any reality, it would tend to create embar- 
rassments ; so far as it might be fictitious, it would be unworthy 
of adoption. Public school authorities, however needy, could not 
with decency resort to such means of obtaining aid. And to 
begin encouraging denominational as against public higher schools, 
would be liable to even more objection than to continue the old 
policy of aid to denominational elementary schools, which the 
Trustees seem inclined to abandon. 

It need hardly be observed, that similar objections apply to 
fostering denominational libraries. 

How can these difficulties, arising from the nature of ae trust 
deed, be removed? We think there is an obvious answer. 
Public authority can be invoked so far to relax the letter of the 
deed as to allow of aid being given, at the discretion of the 
Trustees, not to churches and missions, nor even to schools, of 
forbidden denominations, but to schools or libraries, which, in com- 
pliance with public policy or common usage, are divested of all 
denominational character. 

It may be objected, no doubt, that the trust deed is recent, 
and expressly denominational. But to such objections it may 
be replied that, twenty years having elapsed since the founder’s 
death, there has been a change in the whole system of school 
management, which would presumably have altered his views 
as it has altered those of his trustees; that his own inclina- 
tion, as manifested by the admission of five Churches to share 
his bounty, was rather towards comprehension than towards 
exclusion ; that the members of other Churches, or of no Church, 
in any School Board in Scotland, will be but an inconsiderable 
minority as compared with the members of the five Churches 
approved ; and above all, that his own Trustees, being themselves 
a strictly denominational body, with denominational succession 
after his own mind, would still retain- absolute discretion to with- 
hold assistance from any public school or library whose manage- 
ment at any time may not obtain their free approval. 

These considerations, of course, would not justify the Trustees 
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in departing from the letter of the trust deed as it stands, but 
would amply warrant them, we think, in applying to any execu- 
tive authority duly empowered by the Legislature for the re- 
quisite enlargement of their discretion. This proposal has not 
yet been considered by the Trustees as a body, but those who 
conferred with us saw no objection to additional powers being 
given, leaving it to the discretion of the Trustees to exercise 
them. 

Supposing this to be done, ample scope will easily be found, 
even within the limit of the six counties, for spending a larger 
sum than has hitherto been applied from this trust to purposes 
of education. 

The Trustees are not bound to wait, as they have done, for appli- 
cations, and distribute their aid in small grants to most of those 
who apply. Such a method was perhaps convenient in dealing 
with the poorer and more numerous elementary schools; but if 
they undertake to augment the salaries of higher teachers, the 
sum appropriated to each school should be much larger, and in 
the choice of schools to receive aid the Trustees themselves should 
take a vigorous initiative. 

The oldest higher schools of the counties which Mr, Ferguson 
wished first to benefit at present depend almost entirely on 
fees. Ayr Academy has only £230 a year; Lanark Burgh School 
has £40 from the town, and no other endowment; Renfrew 
Grammar School, £141; Dumbarton Burgh Academy, £100 © 
from the town, no other endowment; Kirkcudbright Academy, 
£195 from the town. Wigtownshire seems never to have had a 
higher school, until one was founded quite recently near Newton- 
Stewart. At Irvine (where Mr. Ferguson resided), the Academy 
was well endowed with lands by James VIL. but the revenues have 
disappeared, and there is now only £115 a year from the burgh. 
King James’ Grammar School at Paisley was similarly endowed 
with lands, on which part of the town is built, the Town Council 
paying to the school only the original annual value, 300 pounds 
Scots. Kilmarnock Academy has no endowment whatsoever. 

As a general rule, one condition of giving aid should be that 
an equal sum should be locally contributed. By insisting on this 
and on adequate fees, and by making liberal grants, the Ferguson 
Trustees might do much for the promotion of higher education, 
which they would be free to assist in public schools, the denomi- 
national restriction being once removed, entirely at their own dis- 
cretion. We trust that, under these circumstances, they would see 
their way to devoting in future to education, or, at all events, to 
education and libraries jointly, a much larger proportion than 
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one-fifth, as hitherto, of their total income. Without forgetting 
that under the terms of the trust deed a large discretion is 
allowed to them on this point, we may express an opinion that 
the equitable claims of education are strong for a third part of 
the income. But even five thousand a year from the Ferguson 
Bequest, met by five thousand a year from local sources, and 
economically and judiciously administered, would suffice so to 
equip the burgh schools throughout these counties, that they 
should afford as good an example of higher education in towns as 
the Aberdeenshire schools furnish of elementary and higher educa- 
tion in rural districts. 


The largest fund in Scotland applicable to educational purposes Society for 
generally, that is, without restriction to any particular institution (foPsset7s 


or locality, is that of the Society for Propagating Christian Know- Knowledge. 


ledge.* 
Their total property may be valued at about £200,000, ac- 
cumulated, since their incorporation in 1709, from subscriptions, 


_ donations, and legacies, and greatly increased by judicious invest- 


ments in land. Their annual income is about £6000. Except 
a few hundred pounds a year, appropriated by the donors to par- 
ticular schools or churches, the whole of this revenue and capital 
is at the disposal of the Society, under the terms of their letters 
patent. 

Under the first letters from Queen Anne, the funds are appli- 
cable ‘ towards the farther promoting of Christian knowledge, and 
the increase of piety and virtue within Scotland, especially in the 
Highlands, islands, and remote corners thereof, where error, 
idolatry, superstition, and ignorance do mostly abound, by reason 
of the largeness of parishes and scarcity of schools ;’ and ‘ for 
propagating the same in popish and infidel parts of the world.’ 
To this end power is given ‘to erect and maintain schools to 
teach to read, especially the Holy Scriptures, and other good 
and pious books; as also to teach writing, arithmetic, and such 
degree of knowledge, and to use such means for instructing 
the people in the Christian Reformed religion as may be com- 
petent.’ 

The funds were not to be accumulated beyond what would 
afford an income of £2000 a year. But in 1738, by second 
letters patent, this restriction was removed, and the Society was 
also further empowered ‘to cause such of the children as they 
shall think fit to be instructed and bred up to husbandry, house- 
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wifery, or in trades and manufactures, or such like manual occu 
pations as the Society shall think proper.’ 

The Society has never erected any schools, but maintains or 
helps to maintain ordinary schools, mostly built by the proprietors, 
to the number at present of 180, and, under the second letters 
patent, 79 sewing schools. Almost all these schools are in the 
Highlands. Between £4000 and £5000 a year is spent on 
education of children, and between £700 and £800 on the 
teaching of adults, by missions and guoad sacra churches. The 
missions were much more numerous before the Disruption in 
1843, when many of the missionaries and the people of their 
Highland districts joined the Free Church. : 

The Directors feel that the new Education Act has totally 
altered the position of the Society. Of their 180 schools, many 
have already been transferred or superseded. Wherever the 
schools either are, or, in the opinion of the Society, ought to be 
taken upon the rates, they mean to withdraw the grants. And 
as the more necessitous Highland districts, in which their schools 
are chiefly to be found, can obtain extra Government grants by 
placing them upon the rates, they do not doubt that this policy 
will relieve them very much, and liberate their funds for other 
purposes. 

What these purposes should be, is a question to which the 
Society have given some consideration, but which, awaiting ex- 
perience of the new Education Act, they have not finally decided. 
But, among: the strictly educational objects that they have in 
view, are the following :— 


1. To inspect, encourage, and improve the teaching of religion 
in schools. 

2. To extend and multiply industrial female schools, where 
girls may learn not only sewing, but cooking, washing, 
and general housewifery. 

3. To employ ‘occasional’ teachers in the smaller hamlets, 
where there may chance to be at any time a sufficient 
number of children of school age. 

4. To continue the provision hitherto made for superannuated 
teachers of the Society, male and female. 


The first of these intentions is under consideration as one of 
great importance, and has assumed a somewhat definite shape. 
The proposal is, that the Society should undertake to inspect and 
examine all rate schools that choose to affiliate themselves, in the 
Highlands, and it may be also in the Lowlands, and to give grants 
on the principle of the Dick Bequest, varying in amount accord- 
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ing to merit in religious teaching. That such a procedure is in 
accordance with the Charters of the Society, there can be no 
doubt. On its practicability and usefulness, as compared with 
other modes of employing the funds, it is not easy to express an 
opinion until the project be further developed. But one obstacle 
meets it at the outset, which ought to be removed. 

At the Disruption, in 1843, a majority of the Directors became 
Free Churchmen, and wished to retain in the service of the Society 
those teachers who, like themselves, had left the Established 
Church. 

The question, whether this was within their power, was tried 
in the Court of Session, and in 1846 judgment was given to the 


_ effect that grants could not be made to any teacher who did not 


belong to the Church of Scotland as by law established. Since 
that time, by the Parochial Schools Act of 1861, parish teachers 
have been relieved from the necessity of belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church; and by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, the 
appointment of teachers in rate schools has been vested in School 
Boards popularly elected ; so that in Highland districts, where the 
Society hitherto has been most active, and where the Established 
Church is often in a minority, it is probable that many of the 
teachers of public schools will belong to the Free Church. But, 
notwithstanding the passing of these Acts, the Directors, on taking 
counsel’s opinion recently, have been advised that they still can only 
give their grants to schools where the masters are members of the 
Established Church: should the successor in any case be a Free 
Churchman, the grant must be withdrawn. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to support by argument the recommendation which we have 
to make, that this restriction should be removed, at least so far as 
regards the schools by law supported from the rates. And we 
are of opinion that the Directors, as they seem to desire, should 
be equally free in selecting teachers for industrial schools and for 
“oecasional’ schools. Both of these, if efficiently conducted, can 
hardly fail to be useful in the districts for which they are intended. 

Indeed, there is much to be said against a hasty withdrawal of 
the aid of the Society from the general education of the remoter 
parts of the country. How much such assistance was needed 
there is fully set forth in the Report of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners to the Education (Scotland) Commission, published in 
1868, on the Highland Districts. Special provision was made in 
the Education (Scotland) Act to meet their case, but the Board of 
Education for Scotland, in their First Report (1874), point out 
that this is insufficient. After quoting statistics from the detailed 
report of Professor Ramsay, they say :-— 
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‘Tt is thus evident that in a large number of parishes in the Highlands 
and Islands the burden imposed by the Education Act is most oppres- 
sive, and that, unless exceptional arrangements be made in their favour, 
it will be impossible for the School Boards to carry out the provisions of 
the Education Act in their integrity, or to provide a sufficient amount of 
accommodation in public schools available for all the children of school 
age resident in the parish for whose education efficient and suitable pro- 
vision is not otherwise made.’ 


Much more will this be impossible if great part of the present 
provision be suddenly withdrawn. So that, even if the Society 
should decide to devote their efforts specially to the promotion of 
religious education, we consider that under their original charter 
they will be bound to distribute their funds, for the present at 
all events, with special regard to the necessities of general as well 
as religious education in the Highlands and Islands, before ex- 
pending any considerable amount upon religious inspection in the 
wealthier districts of the Lowlands.* 


The Education Committee of the Church of Scotland was 
formed in 1824, to supplement the work of the Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge and the Parochial System. It 
has under its charge the Training Colleges of the Church. The 
schools under its charge, which numbered 305, are gradually 
decreasing in number. The revenue of the Committee, being 
almost all annually subscribed, does not fall under our cog- 
nizance. The capitalized Funds, exclusive of buildings connected 
with the Training Colleges, amounted in 1872 to £10,127, the 
interest of which is reserved for the maintenance of the Training 
Colleges. The Committee also holds a grant from the Bell 
Trustees, amounting to £4705 Government Stock. 


The Education Committee of the Free Church have capitalized 
£9800 of their legacies and subscriptions, and they have also the 
distribution of the proceeds from £7000 made over to the Gene- 
ral Trustees of the Free Church by the late Mr. D. M‘Laren of 
Callander, to be invested, and the annual interest alone used ‘ for 
the benefit and aid of the Scheme of the Free Church of Scotland 
for increasing the means of education and religious instruction, 
particularly in the Highlands and Islands, The income from 
this investment is paid, in sums varying from £5 to £15, to 
‘deserving schoolmasters in rural districts’ The Free Church 
Trustees also administer a sum of £14,000, gifted and bequeathed 
by Mr. M‘Laren, to be applied in aid of rural schools and 
students at colleges in connection with the Free Church. 
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Regarding these funds of the two Churches, we think it un- 
necessary to do more than place on record their amount and their 
present application. 


The last general Bequest we have to mention is a sum, now Maclean 


amounting to£18,000, left in 1859 by Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean 
of Millport, Cumbrae, ‘ for the education of poor and deserving boys 
of the name of Maclean or Maclaine, of legitimate birth’ Each 
boy is to receive a Bible and £3 a year, for seven years, for his 
education in reading, writing, and arithemetic. The best boy 
each year is to receive a bursary of £25 for four years, ‘to en- 
able him to prosecute his studies at any one of the Scottish 
Universities, and to qualify himself for a learned or scientific 
profession.’ By a codicil, the testator ordains that ‘boys only 
who spell their name Maclean, and not Maclaine, shall be 
admitted, and directs that the surplus revenue shall accumulate 
for building a church in Glasgow. The money, is to remain 
invested in consols till the year 1874, when, according to a 
delusion of the testator, the Government would be bound to 
buy consols at par. . 

There are on the list at present twenty-five boys who spell 
their name as required. As they are spread over all parts of 
Scotland, it is found impossible to ascertain whether they are 
actually educated, but the fee is paid by the Trustees usually to 
the schoolmaster, and the balance of the £3 to the parent. The 
applicants are not numerous. It does not appear that any 
bursary has yet been given. 

Evidently a fund so administered is in danger of running 
to waste. \ In attempting to suggest any improved applica- 
tion, we are met by the difficulty that if name preferences (as 
we elsewhere recommend) were abolished, there would remain 
nothing of the testator’s purpose except the education of poor 
and deserving boys. Perhaps the best way of still giving effect 
to his goodwill towards his own name would be to localize the 
endowment where there are most Macleans, namely, in North 
Argyllshire, including Mull. At Oban, for instance, if a local 
effort were made to provide a higher school, the Maclean Trustees 
might do much to ensure liberal remuneration to the masters, by 
undertaking to pay the fees for a certain number of deserving 
and industrious lads who could not otherwise obtain so good 
an education. Thus it would become practicable to make the 
continuance of the payment, as the testator directs, dependent on 
their satisfactory progress in their studies, and there would be a 
fair prospect that out of the whole number one boy (possibly a 
Maclean, spelling his name so) might each year be found capable 
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of prosecuting his studies at the University, and therefore entitled 
to receive the £25 bursary. As the fund is at present adminis- 
tered, it can hardly be expected that any boy will be found 
qualified. 

If the Maclean Bequest were localized, as we have proposed, 
the present Trustees—the Magistrates of Glasgow—might be 
empowered to delegate the management, or to hand over the 
Trusteeship, to a local body. 

Two other Bequests,—the Bell Residue Fund and the Burnett 
Treatise Fund,—though not strictly General Endowments, may 
most conveniently be mentioned here. 

The trustees of Dr. Andrew Bell, the well-known founder of 
the Madras College and many other schools in Scotland, have 


. in their hands a residue amounting to about £18,000.* Dr. 


Bell directed that this should be applied ‘to the maintaining, 
carrying forward, and following up the system of education 
which he considered to have been introduced by him, according 
to circumstances and occasion, and the existing state of things ;’ 
and he gave his trustees ‘ample power to interpret his will in 
the most liberal manner consistent with his views and objects, 
and declared that ‘their decision in all matters shall be final and 
conclusive, without reference or appeal to any tribunal what- 
ever,’ 

The trustees have already given away large sums to different 
schools, bestowed in different ways, but they have still to dispose 
of £18,000. -The income from this sum, amounting to about 
£600, has been applied of late in small grants to schools in 
Orkney and Shetland and in the Highlands, where local efforts 
were made, and where there was poverty and destitution; also 
in grants to female teachers employed by the Education Commit- 
tee of the Church of Scotland. 

But the trustees are now of opinion that, owing to the legal 
provision made under the Education Act, there will be no further 
occasion for such grants, and therefore they made known to us 
their inclination to devote a part of their funds to endow a 
chair of Education in one of the Universities of Scotland. This 
they considered they had power to do of their own motion, but 
they desired to obtain some Parliamentary sanction and recog- 
nition of their proceedings. 

They suggested that ‘the course of instruction might embrace, 
first, the history of education; secondly, its principles; and 
thirdly, the methods of school orgeinizaition, of discipline, and in- 
struction. And the Professor might, in connection with the last 

” ® Byidence, 8538-8584. 
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branch, specially advert to the Madras system of education, and 
the aim and intention of Dr. Bell in devising and promoting it.’ 

The class, they expected, would consist of persons preparing 
themselves to take up the profession of teachers. Under the 
new Education Act, the number of such students resorting to 
the Universities will probably be increased, and they might be 
placed under the special supervision of the Professor of Education, 
who would illustrate his lectures, and train or test his pupils, by 
teaching in Normal or other schools, such as the Madras College 
at St. Andrews. 

Both Edinburgh and St. Andrews being desirous to accept the 
proposed endowment, the trustees afterwards applied to the Trea- 
sury for such a grant in aid as might make their funds sufficient 
for the establishment of a chair at each of the two Universities. 
In order to avoid causing delay, we thought it right to intimate 
to the trustees, for the information of Government, that we had 
not considered the question of the foundation of chairs of Educa- 
tion, but that we could say at once that we saw no prospect of 
being able to recommend the application of any funds towards 
such foundations in addition to the funds which the Bell Trustees 
were prepared to provide. 

Since receiving this communication from us, the Bell Trustees 
have appropriated the fund to the foundation of the two chairs. 


The Burnett Treatise Fund is an instance of a bequest ful- Burnctt 


filling the testator’s purpose, and open to no objection in other 
respects, but the amount of which has grown out of all propor- 
tion to the original design. 

Mr. John Burnett, merchant in Aberdeen, left the estate of 
Kinnadie to trustees, directing that two-thirds of the free rents 
should be applied for the sick and aged poor of Aberdeen; or if 
they were otherwise provided for by legal assessment, then to 
the infirmary of Aberdeen. The remaining third, with accruing 
interest, was to be invested for forty years, at the end of which 
time the accumulated fund was to be applied in two premiums, 
for the best and second best treatises (under conditions prescribed 
in the will) on the existence and attributes of the Deity. This 
accumulation and appropriation of one-third part of the rents 
was to be repeated every forty years for ever. 

-By a decision of the Court of Session, the two-thirds are 
now paid annually to the infirmary. The accumulations of the 
one-third were awarded as prizes, first in 1814, and again in 
1854, with strict attention to the testator’s directions. On the 
latter occasion, no fewer than 208 essays were given in for 
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competition. The first premium of £1800 was awarded by the 
judges to a treatise by the Rev. Robert Anchor Thompson, M.A., 
and the second premium of £680 to one by Principal Tulloch of 
St. Andrews. 

The factor for the Trust, who is also a trustee, writes as 
follows :— 

‘If no other application of the Fund can be authorized by Parliament 
or by the Court before the expiry of the next period in 1894, the amount 
of the two premiums will be very greatly larger than in 1854, when, as 
the judges took occasion to notice, they were above the value of any 
other literary prize in Europe. 

‘ Speaking for myself only, I venture to express my opinion that a fund 
of such magnitude may be more beneficially applied to carry out the main 
design and objects of the testator than in the way prescribed in his deed. 
The eminent men (Professor Baden Powell, Mr. Isaac Taylor, and Mr. 
Henry Rogers) who acted as judges at the last competition in 1854, 
took occasion to express in writing the conclusion to which they had 
come of the necessity for some change in this respect before the arrival of 
another period; and they stated very strong reasons in support of this 
view.’ 


In August 1872, at the end of the eighteenth year of the 
third period of forty years, the accumulations already amounted 
to nearly £3000, and the free income of the year was £242, 
15s. 5d., from which it would seem that the amount available in 
1894 for the two prizes may probably exceed £10,000. 

This sum being manifestly larger than should be given in two 
prizes, as on former occasions, we recommend that the Trustees 
should be empowered, without delay, to submit to some executive 
body duly authorized a scheme for the better application of the 
Fund. The amount of the premiums for which the founder has 
prescribed conditions. might be reasonably limited, the intervals 
of time might be somewhat shortened, and minor prizes° might 
be established, to be given from time to time as the fund might 
afford for the encouragement of special studies in natural 
theology, or in kindred subjects, such as the history of natural 
theology, the history of religion, Church history, or biblical 
criticism. It would be due to the liberal intentions of the 
founder that these prizes should be open to competitors from 
all quarters, as far as possible on equal terms. 
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VIII—MIXED ENDOWMENTS—PARTLY CHARITABLE. 


Ir has been stated in the introduction to this. Report, that besides The mixed 
the endowments which are specially destined to purposes of Character of 
education, and which form the immediate subject of our inquiries, qests. 
there are others of a mixed character which, by the original 
destination of the donors, were to be applied in part to charitable 

objects and in part to education, such as the funds of Hutcheson’s 
Hospital in Glasgow, the Hutton Bequest, Caerlaverock, the 

Burnett Bequest, Saltoun, and others. There are also some which, 

though not expressly destined for education, have been partially 

or wholly applied to this purpose by the action of the trustees, 

such as the Hospital foundations in the burgh of Stirling. There 

are others, again, to which our attention has been specially 

invited, which were charitable in their origin, but which, in the 

opinion of some of those who have given in the returns, or who 

have given evidence before this Commission, are wasted or harm- 

ful, and which might be more serviceable to the community if 
applied to education. Of this class the most important are the 
Guildry funds of the burgh of Aberdeen. We would first direct 
attention to those Bequests which are Mixed by their original 
destination and in their present mode of application. 


Bequests Mixed by Original Destination, and in their Present The Hutton 
Application—Some of these mixed bequests are of consider- ede 
able amount, and call for special observation.* The Hutton 
Bequest, in the parish of Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, was 
visited and reported on, under our instructions, by our Secre- 
tary.F In 1719 Dr. John Hutton left £900 to the minister 
-and elders of the parish, the interest of which was to be 
applied mainly for education, and partly in relief of indigent 
natives of the parish, with powers to go beyond the parish 
to aid any special case of destitution recommended by the 
Presbytery of Dumfries; the kirk and manse were- to be kept 
in decent repair with any surplus which might exist after ful- 
filling the main objects of the trust. Some minor bequests 
have since been added to the trust, and have been applied by 


* The Ferguson Bequest has been dealt with in the previous chapter, pp. 131-137, 
t See Appendix, Vol. I. 
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the trustees to the improvement of the estate purchased with 
the Hutton Fund. The net revenue of the estate now amounts 
to £700 a year, and is said to be rising in value. The deed 
of mortification is given in full in our Secretary's Report, and 
the different objects to which it is to be applied are set forth 
by him as follows :— 


1st. The maintenance of a higher-class school in the parish 
of Caerlaverock. 

2d. The maintenance of such side elementary schools as 
might be considered necessary for the adequate in- 
struction of all the children of the parish. 

3d. The providing of bursaries for four poor boys—the sum 
left for this purpose (£3, 4s. 6d.) being evidently 
intended to maintain and clothe as well as educate 
the bursars. ; 

4th. The apprenticing of these bursars, one each year, to 
some employment, and the continuance during their 
apprenticeship of a sum in addition to that which 
they had received as bursars; the sole condition 
being that they should be proper objects for such 
charity. 

5th. The payment of certain: sums annually for the ‘relief 
of natives of the parish of Caerlaverock—poor, blind, 
lame, or otherwise indigent,—‘ fallen under such cir- 
cumstances as shall render them true and real objects 
of such charity.’ 

6th. The purchase of Bibles and religious books for 
distribution among the poor with the interest of 
surplus. 

7th. The keeping of the kirk and manse in decent repair, 
also out of interest of such surplus. 


The terms of the deed relating to the poor are as follows: 
‘The minister and elders aforesaid shall apply and employ sae 
much as they shall from time to time in their conscience think 
fitt and necessary out of the annual rents, interests, and profittes 
ariseing from the said principall sum for helping, releaving, 
assisting, and supporting of such families, family, persons or 
person, natives born in the said paroch, they or their pre- 
decessors haveing lived establisht inhabitants or indwellers ten 
years in the same, who by providence are become poor, blind, 
lame, or otherwayes indigent, fallen under such cireumstances 
as shall render them true and reall objects of such charity, 
excluding allwayes all idle wandring beggars, exsterns not born 
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in the said paroch, from any pairt or share of the said 
charity.’ 

Under this discretionary authority, the apportionment in 
1872-3 was—for Education, £266; for Poor, £289, and for 
Manse and Church, £37; the eaeas: amounting to £200, 
being expended on improvements, public burdens, and expense of 
management. 

We subjoin our Secretary’s remarks on the rena of the appli- Mr. Laurie's 
cation of so large a sum to purely charitable purposes in a parish an 
the population of which is 1151 :— 

‘The educational application of the fund has been an unmixed 

benefit, while the eleemosynary application has been an evil. 
Many think that the existence of the charitable portion of the 
fund is a curse to the parish» The remarkable fact remains, 
that in a rural parish of 1151 inhabitants, with no special cause 
for an increase in the number of its poor above those of other 
rural parishes, the poor-rates are as high as in other neigh- 
bouring parishes. In the parish of Canonbie, in which the 
population is nearly three times as great, the expenditure from 
assessment is little more than twice that in Caerlaverock. The 
proportion is slightly larger than in the neighbouring parish of 
Ruthwell; and in the county of Dumfries as a whole, the 
average expenditure on the poor is considerably less than in 
Caerlaverock, and this although the town of Dumfries is in- 
cluded. The facts seem to me to be conclusive as to the hurtful 
tendency of the alms. The usual demoralizing influences of 
such charitable doles have been at work; and on these and their 
manner of operation it is not necessary in these days to descant. 
The weakening of that feeling of self-dependence which lies at 
the basis of all energy and industry is only one of the evils 
attending them. The cupidity of those who think they have 
not got enough, and the envy and bickerings of those who 
have got nothing, must give rise to a state of local feeling 
most painful and unwholesome. I may mention that the In- 
spector for the Board of Supervision has reported against the 
fund as hurtful in its tendency.’ 

With these facts before us, we are led to conclude that the ie patient 
benevolent objects of the founder have been actually defeated chess should 
by the application of so large a portion of the funds to allow- hemyeh r= 
ances to poor persons and to casual charity; and that in any 
revision of this foundation, the greater part might fairly be 
applied to educational purposes. In a parish of this size the 
sum of £100 would, we think, amply suffice to meet cases of 
distress which do not fall within the range of the Poor Law. 


Case of 
Hutcheson’s 
Hospital ; its 
history. _ 


Extension of 
the charity to 
females. 


Proposals of 
reform ; 
their origin. 


Legal diffi- 
culties. 
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HutcHeson’s HOspirat. 


The funds of Hutcheson’s Hospital consisted originally of two 
separate bequests for the foundation of an almshouse for aged 
decrepit men, and for the maintenance and education of orphan 
children, the larger share being assigned to the first-named object. 
Some minor benefactions have since been added to the funds, 
and have contributed to swell the whole amount, but without 
affecting materially the proportion of the distribution. The 
founders in either case had in view a charity of a very limited 
character, the almshouse being intended for only 11 men, and 
the school for 12 boys. The increase in the funds, owing to the 
great rise in value of the land in which the funds were invested, 
has altered the whole character of the foundation. The alms- 
house was abandoned at an early stage of the history of the insti- 
tution. The practice of supporting the old men within its walls 
fell gradually into disuse, and pensions were given in lieu of 
maintenance; and in 1737 the patrons came to the important 
decision of extending the benefit of the charity to female pensioners. 

This deviation from the letter of the trust seems to have passed 
without question so long as the funds were applied for the benefit 
of the families of burgesses of the city, and the list of pensions to 
females gradually swelled in amount until it had increased to 618, 
while that for the old men was limited to 79 persons. These 
were the proportions in the year 1869, as stated in-the petition 
to the Home Secretary praying for a Provisional Order under the 
Endowed Institutions Act. ' 

The proposal for a reform of this great charity did not arise so 
much from questions affecting the educational branch of the 
endowment, as from the altered condition of the city under the 
Municipal Reform Act, after which the burgesses and trade cor- 
porations ceased to represent the classes whom the founders had 
in view. Subsequent to the passing of this measure the rules and 
bye-laws of the foundations were altered, to carry out the supposed 
intentions of the founders, and extend the benefits to citizens who 
had carried on business either as merchants or tradesmen. The 
legality of these proceedings was called in question, and a protest 
was made by the Deacon Convener of the Trades’ House against 
any pensions being given to those who did not fall within the 
letter of the original destination as burgesses, or widows or children 
of burgesses. These proceedings had material influence with the 
patrons in leading them to decide on an application to the Home 
Secretary under the Endowed Institutions Act, and afterwards 
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applying for a private Act to regulate and extend the objects of 
the charity.* 

The scheme which was prepared under the first-named Act had Scheme pro- 
for its object the extension of the pension department beyond eee 
its former narrow limits, and the conferring of new and larger [stitutions 
powers on the patrons to deal with the revenues applicable. to 
education. This scheme never took effect, and the Act having in 
the meantime expired, the patrons introduced a bill in 1872, The Act of 
which became law in that year. i 3 

By it the patrons are empowered ‘to apply a part, not less Its provisions, 
than one-half, and not exceeding two-thirds, of the revenues of 
the Hospital in the payment of pensions of such.an amount and 
tenure, and under such conditions, as they shall consider most 
judicious in each case in favour of citizens of Glasgow, or of 
persons who, in the estimation of the patrons, may be considered 
needful and deserving of aid, and who shall have carried on busi- 
ness and trade in Glasgow for some time, and to some extent on 
their own account with credit and reputation, or who shall have 
in any way been the means of promoting the prosperity of the 
city, and who by misfortune have been reduced in circumstances, 
and also in favour of the widows and daughters of persons of the 
above description, whose circumstances the patrons consider may 
‘call for such assistance. They are empowered, further, to apply 
the remainder of the revenues of the Hospital, and a part, not 
exceeding one-third, of the capital, in furthering the cause of 
education, under certain provisions which are afterwards detailed. 

An apportionment of the other funds which have been incor- Special clause 
porated with those of Hutcheson’s Hospital is also made under es 
‘the Act, with a special proviso that applies to all,—that none character. 
of the applicants for pensions shall be in the receipt of parochial 
aid. In the Act a special clause is inserted, giving it practically 
a provisional character. It is in the following terms :— 


‘28. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to exempt the Hospital 
and Mortifications therewith connected from investigation by any Royal 
Commission which may hereafter be appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the charitable and educational institutions in Scotland, or from 

‘the provisions of any general Act relating to charitable and educational 
institutions in Scotland which may hereafter be passed during this or 
any future session of Parliament.’ 


Before offering any remarks on the scheme of the Act, it should Results of _ 
be noted that in the past administration of the funds the claims P.¢0m"* 


. ; j regards charity 
of education have occupied a secondary place. From the accounts ‘epres cin’ 


_™ Evidence, 5685 e¢ seq.” 
K 
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of the charity it appears that there was in the year 1873 


expended— 
On pensions, , ; , ‘ . £6808 
On education, : : ; 3 : 2341. 


out of a net revenue of upwards of £10,240. The portion set 
apart for education was distributed as follows : 


Extract from accounts— 


Hutcheson’s School, 196 boys, : . £1964 
High School, 6 pre private schools, 6 boys, 297 
Apucities PF . ; ’ er 80 


High cost of The cost of the education and. clothing of the boys at the 
a aie appears to be high; but it should be stated that the school 
was reported to be in a high state of efficiency, both by the 
Assistant Commissioners, who visited Glasgow in 1866, and by 
our Assistant Commissioner in his special report on the Endow- 
ments of Glasgow.* The former stated that, ‘on examination, the 
boys displayed a proficiency which was very gratifying. The 
accuracy and promptness of their answers were equally pleasing. 
The more advanced pupils were taught Latin and geometry.’ 
Higher Educa- On the other hand, the sum set apart for the Higher education 
Barsky seems very small. By the original deed of mortification it is 
neglected. provided, that if any of the boys be likely to prove scholars and 
apt for learning at the end of four years or sooner, then they are 
to be entered at the Grammar School, and there to be instructed 
in letters freely, without payment of any fees during their abode. 
We do not consider that these benevolent provisions can be 
regarded as having been fairly carried out by the support of 
only six boys at the High School, out of nearly 200 scholars. 
The outlay on the six boys at private schools appears to be under 
a special mortification of a later date. 
It may be added further, that Thomas Hutcheson, who founded 
a bursary at the University of Glasgow, adds as an instruction, 
that ‘if it then happens that any of the founded persons desire to 
enter the College and to pass their course there, seeing they are 
burgesses’ sons of this burgh, I do hereby earnestly recommend 
them to the patrons, that such of them may be preferred to be of 
the town bursars as occasion shall offer, they being found qualified, 
being best learned and most indigent.’ Little has been done 
indée this instruction, either before or after the passing of the Act. 
Proportion The inequality of proportions hitherto severally assigned to 
ensign ee pensions and to education is prevented from increasing by the pro- 
Rducation by visions of the recent Act, inasmuch as a limit is placed on the pro- 
1872. * Appendix, Vol. I. + Evidence, 5746, 
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portion to be paid in pensions; but we do not think that the fair 
claims of education are adequately satisfied. We are of opinion 
that some reparation is due for the comparative neglect of these 
claims, especially those of higher education, at a period when the 
educational wants of the city were of a serious character. 

We have also to remark on the unlimited discretion which is Large disere- 
conferred on the trustees under the recent Act as to the kind of paths Peto 
education to be’ provided. They are empowered to continue or 
enlarge the existing schools in which Elementary instruction may 
be given, either gratuitously or for payment of fees, and to insti- 
tute similar schools for girls or boys in other localities, in which 
industrial training or higher education may also be given. They 
may contribute to the support of other educational establishments, 
over the management of which they have no control, or they may 
amalgamate other institutions with their own. They.may pro- 
vide for the maintenance of boys at the High School and at the 
University, and for the advancement in life of boys leaving 
school. 

We consider these desirable objects to be kept in view in any Defective con- 
improvement of the educational means of this great city, but a fituion of 
wide difference of opinion may exist as to which of them have a 
special claim on an endowment like this; and the several amounts 
to be apportioned to each object should not be left to the arbi- 
trary discretion, which may vary from time to time, of a body 
of trustees consisting of seventy-four persons. 

We would further point out that this foundation is the most so large a 
important in the west of Scotland, and promises to equal ifPorton.of the 
not to exceed in wealth the great endowments of Edinburgh, not be allotted 
The income has increased rapidly of late years, owing to the 
extension of buildings over the lands which constitute the pro- 
perty of the trust; and it is estimated that the income may be 
doubled in the course of a few years more. In the face of these 
facts we deprecate strongly the continuance of the apportionment 
of the recent Act, by which not less than one-half of the whole 
funds is to be allotted to pensions. 

The use of so large a sum as this may soon be, in the pay- Dangers of 
ment of pensions at the discretion of the trustees, involves aaa foe ae 
principles to which we think it our duty to advert. We have wobtee on 
no reason to doubt that the trustees do their best to administer 
the funds faithfully. But, in so large a pension list, the 
task of selecting proper objects must be attended with the 
ereatest difficulty; accident and favouritism and importunity 
may have undue weight: in short, the charity cannot be ad- 
ministered without the risk of degenerating into a system of: 
indiscriminate doles, injurious to the independence of the re- 
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cipients and to the community. As the administration of charity 
funds comes within the scope of our Commission in so far as they 
are partially expended on education, we do not think we exceed 
our duty in directing attention to this matter, and in respectfully 


Superior pressing the superior claims of education. 
claims of 
Education.. - - We are of opinion that even one-half of the present revenue 


is too large a sum to be expended in pensions. In any case, we 
would strongly recommend that expenditure on this object should 
never exceed £5000—one-half of the revenue in 1872, and 
that the balance, and all future accruing income, should be 
devoted exclusively to educational objects, and_ with a Epepiat 
view to the advancement of Secondary instruction. 

ilarnetorthe Of the endowments of Glasgow, there is none on which we 

Secondary think a demand might more cae be made to assist in a better 

Glasgow. provision for Secondary education than on those of this institution ; 
and, considering the very large amount of educational endowment 
there, we think it right that something should be set apart for 
this special purpose. It has been pointed out to us that the only 
statutory provision for Secondary education in this great city 
consists in the inadequate aid furnished to the High School from 

Claims of the the city funds, and which is now made over to the School Board. 

High School. ‘This school has never possessed any permanent endowment. The 
contribution from the city, which is very little above £700, 
has barely sufficed to give some small addition to the salaries of 
the masters. The disadvantage under which the Burgh Schools 
of Scotland labour from the want of endowment is very 
forcibly pointed out in the report of the Assistant Commissioners 
to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864, and the subject 
has been treated in a previous chapter. Some remarks on the 
same subject are made by our Assistant Commissioner, after his 
visit to the High School, in confirmation of these views. We are 
of opinion that a liberal sum should be assigned from the funds 
of Hutcheson’s Hospital for the permanent endowment of the 
‘High School. 

Endowments A considerable endowment in the burgh of Banff came indirectly 

pour 8" under our review in consequence of a portion of it being destined to 
the relief of orphans and deserted children, and in this way applied 
to their education. Our Secretary was instructed to report on the 
educational foundations of that burgh, which are numerous; 
and he gives some account of the picd referred to poibiessiclp 
Bounty, the bequest of the late Alexander Cassie, Esq. Under 
this destination, the interest of the fund was to be expended half- 
yearly towards the support of poor, aged, and infirm persons of 
both sexes incapable of maintaining themselves by labour, and 
of helpless orphans and other deserted children until they attain 
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the age when they may be deemed capable of providing for 
themselves. The bounty is distributed, in terms of the trust, in 
small doles to persons considered by the patrons to be destitute 
and deserving, and the children on the fund are said to be 
fatherless. It appears that an attempt was made by the Poor 
Board to get possession of the funds; but this was successfully 
resisted by the Town Council of the burgh, who claimed for 
themselves the right of independent administration. 

In the course of his inquiries, the attention of our Secretary mr. Laurie's 
was drawn to the variety of charities applicable to the relief of ™™** 
distress in the burgh, yielding in all a revenue of £945. In the 
case of Cassie's Bounty, he was led to conclude, from the informa- 
tion which was submitted to him as to the recipients, that £200 
of the whole income is distributed among the class who consti- 
tute the usual recipients of poor relief. ‘It must be admitted, 
he concludes, ‘that this amount of charitable funds, in addition 
to the poor’s rate, is, for a population of 7000 in a thriving 
town, more than ample; and that it is indeed a question, whether 
this amount is not so great as to create the very evil which the 
testator humanely desired to mitigate. The minister of the 
Free Church, Banff, who has long been resident in the town, is 
of opinion that the Bounty “ offers a premium to poverty.”’ 

We are debarred by the terms of our Commission from making The better 
any special suggestion with regard to a better application of *PPvcstion ie 
these funds; but we feel it our duty to draw attention to the Sige r 
facts laid before us as warranting some action on the part of the 
Legislature for the purpose of giving facilities for a better applica- 
tion of such funds. 

We have not thought it necessary to enter in detail on the Tho propor- 
numerous smaller bequests of a mixed character, regarding which 822 0,%° 


assigned to 
information will be found in the returns appended to this Report.* Crue eae 
Our attention has been specially invited to the application ofalwaysbe __ 
some of them, such as the funds of King James vi.’s Hospital, Perth, ae 
and the Saltoun Bequest. In the former case the funds amount to 

£650 per annum, and of this £84 are expended annually in aiding 

certain schools, and the remainder in charitable doles. The latter, 

a bequest which originated with Dr. Gilbert Burnett, Bishop of 

Salisbury, of the date of 1712, is applicable in part to the cloth- 

ing and education of poor children, and the remainder to the poor 

of the parish. From our Secretary’s report of the inquiries which 

he conducted by our desire, and to which we refer, the adminis- 

tration of the fund has given rise to local dissatisfaction, and 

seems to call for some revision of the rules, and especially with 

regard to the charitable portion of the funds, With respect 


* Appendix, Vol. I. 
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to these and mixed bequests generally, we are of opinion that, 
when part of an endowment has been applied to the education 
and support of young persons, and part for other charitable 
purposes, the proportion to be set apart for each object should 
be clearly defined. In many cases the intentions of the testator 
have been distinctly expressed; but there are others where a dis- 
cretion has been left with the trustees, the exercise of which is not 
always exercised in a manner favourable to the interests of educa- 
tion. Itis obvious, too, that when the funds have increased largely 
in amount, the sums paid in alms and pensions, being considerably 
in excess of what was in the view of the founder, may tend to 
create the very evils they were intended to cure, Instances 
have been already referred to which have been pressed on our 
attention, and appear, in our opinion, to require that general-powers 
be conferred on the trustees of charities, to modify the uses of 
such endowments, with the consent of some branch of the 
executive Government. In the case of mixed bequests, such 
questions will necessarily come under review ; and we think that, in 
determining for the future the proportion to be set apart for each 
of these objects, regard should be had to the purposes of the 
founder, so far as they can be fairly carried out in the present 
circumstances of society; and that any authority to whom may 
be entrusted the duty of revising the educational endowments 
oa of Scotland should be empowered, with the consent of the 
enablo certain governing bodies, to apply a portion of purely charitable funds 
gharitable to education, -whenever they are applied to purposes which, in the 
aed opinion of such authority, are, from change of circumstances, 
unsuited to the present day, or are insignificant compared with 
the magnitude of the endowment. . 


Charitable Charitable Bequests not destined to Education-—In the Ap- 
Educational, pendix, Vol. II., will be found a table of the annual value of the 


endowments which have been returned to us as— 


(1.) Originally destined, but not now applied to education ; 

(2.) Not originally destined, but now applied to education; and 

(3.) Not devoted to education, but which, in the opinion of 
those making these returns, may now be rightly so applied. 

It will be observed that some. of these endowments are of 
considerable amount. 

The jirst of these classes comprises a few bequests, but these 
are so few in number and so trifling in amount as not to be 
worthy of special notice, * 

In the second class of cases the trustees have exercised a 

* Appendix, Vol. II. 
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discretion in applying to education funds originally destined to Instances of 
other charitable purposes, owing, it may be presumed, to some eee hae 
doubts in the minds of the trustees whether the original destina- ©!" 
tion was beneficial, or from an opinion that, owing to the growth 

of the funds beyond the intention of the testator, some portion 

might be well spared for education. This discretion is sometimes 
exercised in paying the fees of poor children, and in others in 
supplementing the salaries of the teachers of local schools. In 

this class may be included the case of New Abbey in Kirkcud- 

bright, in which the accumulation of charitable bequests and 
church-door collections was invested in lands which now yield 

an income of nearly £200 a year. Some portion of this is 
occasionally employed in paying the fees of poor children; and, 

in the opinion of some, a larger portion might be applied. to 
educational purposes, with decided benefit to the neighbourhood. 

In this class also are included the Hospital endowments of 
Stirling. The facts connected with these endowments require 

special notice, and will be adverted to at the close of this 

chapter. 

The third class consists of funds which, for the most part, were Wasted 
destined for the poor at the time when there was no legal pro- Padowments. 
vision for their support, and regarding which a desire has been 
expressed by the trustees, or by persons locally interested, that 
they may be now more beneficially applied. Such is the case of 
the Moore Fund, Cardross, Dumbarton. The sum of £500 was 
originally bequeathed in the year 1691, by Mrs. James Moore 
of Wapping, London, for the poor of a limited district between 
the burns of Auchenfroe and Keppoch, which is not very populous, 
and neyer could have been so. The fund was subsequently in- 
vested in land, now known as Moore’s Land, and yields an income 
of about £400 a year. In this case a special appeal has been 
made to us for a better application of the funds, which, if divided 
among the poor of the limited district, would, it is feared, prove 
positively harmful. 

Our attention has been also invited to a more recent founda- 
tion in the Presbytery of Old Deer, Aberdeen, in which case a 
revenue of £1400 per annum is distributed among the Kirk- 
sessions of the 17 parishes included in the Presbytery of Deer, 
under the singular provision that it is to be distributed partly 
according to population and partly according to the number of 
registered poor. A very small portion is applied in paying the 
fees of poor children. 

In the parish of Largo, Fife, we have an instance of an endow- 
ment which is positively wasted. The interest of the bequest by a 
Mrs. Jamieson ‘was to be applied to poor widows, with families of 
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young children, of the name of Jamieson, under 16 years of age ; 
but in no case was the donation to exceed £5 to a family. The 
persons applying must be resident within the county of Fife, and 
those within the parish of Largo are to have a preference. The 
managers, who consist of the proprietor of the estate of Largo, 
and the minister and members of the Kirk-session, report to us 
as follows: ‘Though we have advertised for applicants in every 
‘way, and sent excerpts of the deed to every Kirk-session in Fife, 
yet the conditions are so peculiar, that very few widows have 
been found in a position to avail themselves of the benefits of the 
mortification, and only a comparatively small sum has been spent. 
At present (May 1873) we have only one recipient, who gets £5 
a year; and for many years there was not even one. The 
principal at present is about £3600, and the interest upwards of 
£140 per annum.’ 

In Bothkennar, Stirling, we have another instance of a wasted 
endowment. In 1798 the sum of £1000 was bequeathed by 
Mr. John Ogilvie of Gairdoch, for the establishment of a per- 
manent fund for purchasing meal during years of scarcity for the 
labouring poor of the parishes of Airth and Bothkennar. Here, 
again, we are invited to consider the claims of education on the 
Sound that, though applied to its original purpose, the fund is 
now comparatively useless. 

GuildryFunds, The Guildry Funds of Aberdeen, to which reference has already 

Aberdeen. “been made in this chapter, form part of a very important group 
of charitable foundations in that city, under the management 
of the Town Council, some of which are of considerable antiquity. 
The various charity funds which are distributed by the Town 
Council among burgesses of guild and their families amount in 
all to £46,215. The Town Council has also the administration 
of the following funds, be — 


Mortifications for bursaries at the University of Aberdeen, £15,554 
Endowments for the Grammar and other Schools, and 


for bursaries at the Grammar School, < gl Z 001 

Mortifications for the maintenance and education of 
orphans, ‘ P « V1,682 
Mortifications for various charitable purposes, ‘ « 24,564 
Total, ‘ “3 - £68,851 


It appears from the evidence that, in 1871, steps were taken 
in the Town Council to prepare a scheme for the better ap- 
plication of all these funds, and for the application of a much 
larger portion to education than heretofore, under the Endowed 
Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869. A report was prepared 
having these objects in view, but it did not meet with the 
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support of a majority of the members of the Town Council. We 
had before us members of the Council holding opposite views on 
this question ; and it was represented to us, on the part of those 
who advocated the change, that it was proposed chiefly on the 
ground that it would afford the means of terminating a subject of 
dispute between the Town Council and the Guildry as to the 
right of the latter to the charitable funds. In the view of some 
members of the Town Council, this change was further advocated 
‘on account of the injurious tendencies generally of mortifications 
of this character. or details as to the opposing views we refer 
to the evidence which is given in our First Report.* 

The remarks we have made with regard to Mixed Bequests — 
will apply to these endowments. Any general powers conferred 
by Parliament for the modification of the uses of Mixed Endow- 
ments should be large enough to apply to Charitable Bequests 
generally. 


ENDOWMENTS OF STIRLING. 


These endowments consist, first, of two Hospitals, which were Endowments 
originally of the nature of almshouses for adults, but the funds oa 
of which are now distributed in out-of-door pensions; and 
‘secondly, of two mortifications for the education and main- 
tenance of young persons. There is also a bequest of £5000 
for founding a school, which is not available till the death of the 
testator’s widow; and a bursary, founded by the late Mr. Adam- 
son, minister of Fintray, for maintaining a student of philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 

Spittal’s Hospital, which is the most ancient, is supposed to Spittal’s. 
hhave been founded in the sixteenth century, but there is no deed 
in existence, and the administration of the funds rests on usage 
only. From the close of the sixteenth century to the present 
day, it has been administered for the benefit of burgesses of the 
Incorporated Trades of Stirling. Some light is thrown on the 
principles of its administration in the report of the patrons which 
‘was submitted to the Special Commissioners appointed by the Home 
Secretary in 1871. From the early entries, one of which goes so 
far back as the year 1603, it appears to have been a poor’s fund 
for the benefit of the indigent, on condition of their dwelling in 
the almshouse and wearing a gown with the town’s mark. When 
an allowance is given, it is for ‘ane pure in the almshouse. The 
later application of the fund to out-of-door relief was on the same 
principle. 

: * Evidence, 5068 et seg. 
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Cowane’s Hospital was founded in 1637. According to the 
original destination, the funds, amounting to 40,000 merks 
(£2222, 4s. 5d.), were to be applied in erecting an hospital or 
almshouse for twelve decayed Guild brethren, actual burgesses 
and indwellers in the said burgh. The-Hospital so erected seems 
to.have had few inmates from the beginning, and from the year 
1700 the funds have been distributed in out-of-door pensions to 
persons of both sexes. 

The funds of both these endowments were invested in lands, 
which have risen considerably in value, and the net probable 
revenue may be set down as £2750 per annum.- 

Payments have been made from both of these funds for educa- 
tional purposes. Those from Spittal’s Hospital were at first small 
in amount, but in 1786 the patrons began to make regular pay- 
ments in aid of the salaries of teachers of the Burgh School in 
Stirling. The minute under which they took this step bears 
date 18th March 1786. The several sums now paid to teachers 
in Stirling amount in all to £23, 19s. 10d. 

From the funds of Cowane’s Hospital more liberal payments 
have been: made for the same purpose. This commenced in 
1786, when the following minute appears on the records of the 
Trust :—‘The patrons having taken into their consideration a 
petition from the Established schoolmasters of this burgh for an 
augmentation of their salaries, and also considering the great 
progress made by the youth of late years in the course of their 
education, chiefly owing to the diligence, care, and assiduity of 
the said masters, and that it is for the most part the sons of 
Guild brethren who follow out and are completed in their educa- 
tion ; and the patrons having a just regard to the schoolmasters’ 
merit, and willing to encourage them to continue their attention 
and best endeavours with their several charges, so essential to the 
interest of the youth, but, at the same time, adverse to the 
burdening of the inhabitants with any addition to the quarterly 
wages, do therefore appoint the Hospital Master and Factor to 
pay yearly, during the patrons, present and to come, their pleasure 
only.’ The minute then states the sums to be paid to the rector, 
his assistant, and the English and writing masters. Additions 
have been made to the sums paid to the schoolmasters in the 
burgh from time to time since the above date. The total annual 
payments now amount to £180, 4s. 4d, 

Allan’s Mortification, which bears date 1724, consisted of 
30,000 merks (£1666), for the benefit of ‘poor and indigent 
boys and male children of all tradesmen belonging to the incor- 
porated trades living and residing within the burgh’ On their 
being dismissed at the age of fourteen, each boy is to have paid 
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to him, or to the master with whom he may be bound apprentice, 
100 merks Scots. The patrons were further empowered to allow 
to deserving boys (one at a time) 100 merks Scots for their help at 
College. Directions were given for purchasing a house, and the 
children were boarded in it from the year 1741, and sent out as 
day scholars to different schools in the town. In 1797 a new 
house and schoolroom were built at a cost of between £800 and 
£900, of which £100 was subscribed from the town’s funds, 
£100 from Cowane’s Hospital, and £30 from Spittal’s Hospital ; 
and the new school was appropriated to children of all denomina- 
tions. ‘Three years later the system of boarding the children at 
the Hospital was abandoned, and the children were sent home to 
their parents or relatives, who received 3s. 6d. per week for each 
boy. This plan has continued till the present time, the allowance 
being reduced to 2s. 6d. per week. The average number on the 
foundation during the last twenty-five years has been twenty- 
eight. There is a preference clause in favour of Allan’s own 
relations, and there are now three of them in the receipt .of pay- 
ments amounting in allto £35. Jn this case also payments have 
been made from the funds towards the salaries of the burgh school- 
masters. The amount paid is £51,14s, The land in which the 
funds were invested has increased in value, and yields a surplus, 
available for the purposes of the Trust, of £525, the probable 
future revenue being £700. 

Cunningham’s Mortification was heed in 1804, .The cunningham’s 
sum of £4000 was left to the Town Council, and the annual Mortification 
interest or rent was to be applied ‘for the maintenance, clothing, 
and education of poor boys of the Guildry and Society of 
Mechanics of Stirling” the boys to be maintained, educated, 
and put to business and trades, ‘in the same manner as the boys 
under the John Allan’s Mortification” The average number of 
boys for the last twenty-five years has been nineteen. The 
‘Mechanics’ formerly comprehended certain callings which are 
detailed in the schemes of the patron. The Society still exists 
as an incorporation, The capital sum which came into the 
hands of the Town Council was £5724. This yields a revenue, 
after deducting expenses of management, of £213. 

The different incorporations in Se hose favour these endowments Altered con- 
were instituted no longer represent the trade and mechanical (ete? 
industries of the burgh. The special privileges which belonged Stirling. 
to the Incorporated Trades and the Guildry were materially 
affected by the reform of the municipality in 1833, and by 
the Act of 1846 touching the privileges of Incorporations in 
Burghs.. The Town Council, who are the patrons and trustees: 
of these foundations, were formerly composed of members,of the 
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Guildry and Incorporated Trades, in the proportion of fourteen to 
seven, and were therefore fitting trustees of foundations for the 
benefit of those bodies. They now represent the whole com- 
munity by direct representation. The Guildry and Incorporated 
Trades, who formerly had a sort of monopoly of the trade of the 
burgh, are now maintained as charitable associations. 

In consideration of these changes, and of the increase in the 
funds of these endowments, which have far outgrown what may 
be supposed to have been in the view of the founder, proposals of 
reform have for some years been mooted in the burgh, and attracted 
the attention of the Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scot- 
land) Commission, 1864, on their visit to the Burgh School in 1868. 
In their report a very full account is given of the endowments, 
and extracts are given from a pamphlet which had recently been 
published by Mr. Christie, Convener of the High School Com- 
mittee, advocating proposals of reform which formed the basis of 
the scheme subsequently adopted by the patrons. 

After the passing of the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 
1869, the Town Council, who are Governors and Managers of 
Spittal’s and Cowane’s Hospitals, and also of Allan’s and Cunning- 
ham’s Mortifications, on the 30th of May 1870 adopted a resolu- 
tion that it was expedient that provision should be made for the 
better government of these institutions and the application of the 
revenues thereof. At the same meeting a scheme was submitted, 
in which it was proposed that the different funds should be 
united under one system of management and of audit; that after 
the death of the present pensioners of Spittal’s Hospital, the 
whole funds should be applied to the purposes of education ; that, 
after reserving in a similar way the rights of pensioners on 
Cowane’s Hospital, the sum available for pensions should be applied 
to relieve decayed merchants and master tradesmen resident 
within the burgh, upon a higher scale than under the present 
system; and further, that after satisfying existing interests in the 
case of Allan’s and Cunningham’s Mortifications, the claims of 
the members of the Incorporated Trades on the one hand, and of 
the Guildry on the other, should cease, and the whole fund should 
be thrown into a general educational fund. 

The Educational Scheme made provision both for elementary 
and for higher education. I reserved to the patrons the power of 
admitting to the elementary schools, free, the children of desery- 
ing poor widows, and others being poor; but instituted no less 
than 158 scholarships and bursaries, varying from £2 to £25, 
to be the reward of merit. 

The Guildry of Stirling prepared a scheme for Cowane’s 
Hospital and Cunningham’s Mortification, and the Seven In- 
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corporated Trades also proposed a scheme for Spittal’s Hospital Alternative 
and Allan’s Mortification. These two schemes taken together Guildey sada 
formed an alternative scheme to the general scheme of the Town pacereoee 
Council, referred to in the preceding paragraph. , 

Under this second alternative scheme, it was proposed to 
devote a larger sum than hitherto to education, but a sum falling 
short of that proposed by the Town Council. 

These respective schemes having been submitted to the Town 

_ Council at a meeting on the 9th of September 1870, a motion 
was made that the patrons agree to and accept the proposals of 
the Guildry and the seven Incorporated Trades, and remit to a 
committee, in conjunction with the committees of these bodies, to 
prepare a petition to the Secretary of State for a Provisional Order 
on the basis of these proposals, and to take all the necessary 
steps to obtain a Provisional Order. An amendment to this was 
moved and carried by a bare majority, that with reference to : 
the two schemes before the patrons, and without pronouncing 
judgment in favour of either the one or the other, both schemes 
be remitted to the Secretary of State, to do, after inquiry, as he 
should judge best in the matter.* The several schemes came thus 
to be submitted to the Secretary of State, and in terms of the 
3d section of the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, a Com- 
mission was issued and an inquiry instituted. 

The Commissioners appointed were the Very Rev. Principal Commission 
Tulloch and Sheriff Blackburn. They fixed the 9th May 1871 Sc pentaLee 
for beginning their inquiry ; and having taken evidence and heard the Secretary 
comes in the interests of the various parties, they reported their aoe, 
judgment to the Home Secretary. They recommended— 

1. That power be given to place the four Trusts of Spittal’s Their recom- 
and Cowane’s Hospitals and Allan’s and Cunningham’s Mortifi- ™2d*or* 
cations under one Board of Trustees, administering the whole as 
one general fund, with one factor, and an padobeniient and 
effectual audit of accounts. 

2. That power be given to apply the general fund to pre- 
existing pensions—including Allan’s needy relations—so long as 
present recipients require them, and no longer. 

3. That when the annual amount of such pensions has been 
reduced to not more than £720 in one year, the trustees shall have 
power to grant new pensions, but only to deserving indigent old 
-persons, who are and continue to be resident within the par- 
liamentary bounds of the burgh of Stirling, and have—or, if 
widows, whose husbands have—so resided for at least two years 
out of the ten preceding application for relief; but the amount 
of pensions not in any one year to exceed £720 i in all. 


* Report of Special Commissioners, p. 2. 
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4. That the trustees should continue to pay for the support 
of Allan’s and Cunningham’s schools and scholars as at present, 
until a general Education Act comes into operation in Stiring— 
such payments then to cease. 

5, That powers be given to enable the trustees to promote and 
encourage secondary and higher education in Stirling by founding 
and equipping out of the general funds a suitable school, by 
founding exhibitions for scholarship within the school, or in the 
primary schools, and bursaries to universities or other special 
institutions, and by endowing the masters with suitable salaries. 

The Guildry Incorporation of Stirling protested strongly against 
the recommendations of the Commissioners. 

No Provisional Order was granted before the expiry of the 
Endowed Institutions Act, and the whole question still remains 
unsettled. 

Amendments In April 1872 the patrons adopted some very important 

proposed by ae 

the Patrons, amendments on the Provisional Order, recommended by the Com- 
missioners.. The principal resolutions were as follows:—1. That 
no one becoming in future a member of the different incor- 
porations should have a claim to benefit by the endowments. 
2. That, after reserving existing interests and claims, the fund 
for pensions shall be limited to £1300 per annum, and that the 
payments shall be gradually extended to persons who shall have 
earried on business or trade within the burgh, and who by misfor- 
tume have been reduced in circumstances, and also to widows and 
daughters of the above; and also in favour of old and deserving 
citizens of the burgh. 3. In the same spirit, payments are to 
be made. from Allan’s and Cunningham’s Mortifications to chil- 
dren of members of the incorporation, until all the claims on 
the existing lists are satisfied. 4. The surplus to be applied to 
educational purposes generally, under the management of a Board, 
to be constituted in part of members of the School Board (in the 
event of one being formed in the burgh), and in part of the patrons. 

Principles that It will be seen from this brief review that a wide difference of 

eee opinion has existed in the body of patrons, from the first dis- 

schemes. cussion of the different schemes of reform, as to the proper 
application of these funds. The proposal to refer the rival 
schemes to the Secretary of State was only carried by a majority 
of 11 to 10; and in the resolutions adopted at their more recent 
meeting, the original scheme is modified in some essential particu- 
lars—in none more so than in the proposal to admit the artisan 
class to the benefit of the future pensions. ‘This may be regarded 
as the withdrawal of their first proposal, to apply the whole of 
the funds of Spittal’s Hospital to educational purposes. 

It may be observed, too, generally, that all the proposals par- 
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take of the nature of compromises betweén the relative claims 
of charity and of education. Whatever may be said of the 
tendency of organized charities to weaken the springs of in- 
dustry and surround themselves with a dependent class, it forms 
an important feature of all the schemes, including that of the 
Commissioners, that a certain portion of the revenues should be 
reserved for charity. In all the proposals, however, a fuller recog- 
nition is made of the claims of education than has heretofore pre- 
vailed: At the same time, these claims have been more or less 
recognised for upwards of a century by the patrons of Spittal’s and 
Cowane’s. Hospitals, which were charitable in their origin; and 
that on the distinct ground that they were in this acting for the 
benefit of the class which the founders intended to benefit. 

The Guildry and Incorporated Trades, while contending that 
the present application of the funds is not merely legal and equit- 
able, but in conformity with the intentions of the founders, shrink 
from insisting on the statws quo, and admit the fairness of the 
elaim for an application of more money for education. Their 
schemes differ in essential particulars from that of the patrons, 
but they concur with them in proposing that there shall be an 
equitable distribution of the funds between charity and edu- 
cation. 

With these facts before us, we do not think it necessary to 
discuss at length, even were it strictly within the terms of our 
Commission, the various matters connected with the past history 
of these funds embraced in the inquiry conducted by the Special 
Commissioners appointed by the Secretary of State. The material 
points are briefly and clearly summed up in the following extract 
from the Commissioners’ report :— 

‘ Looking at all the facts in evidence, it may be concluded that Views of tho 
the existing administration of Cowane’s and Spittal’s Hospitals Sioa : 
grew up gradually in the hands of the patrons, aecording to what 
they deemed best for the charitable relief of the community, 
without strict regard to the founders’ trusts. The Guildry and ~ 
the Seven Incorporated Trades formed, in the end of the 16th 
and in the 17th and 18th centuries, a very large and powerful 
proportion of the whole community of Stirling The Town 
Council was chosen exclusively from them; and it seems at an 
early date, about 1597, to have obtained possession and control of 
Spittal’s Hospital funds—by what right or title cannot now be 
ascertained. Cowane’s funds, on the other hand, were put under 
their control by himself; and these funds having been specially 
designed for Guild brethren, Spittal’s charity came to be appro- 
priated for the benefit of the trades. This, which appears to be. 
the natural origin of the distinction which has long subsisted in 
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the distribution of these funds, may be. said to. be historically 
verified by the fact that it is only from about the middle of the 
17th century, or the time when Cowane’s charity.began, that 
Spittal’s funds are found to be almost entirely confined to mem- 
bers of the trades. Previous to this time, relief was extended 
from these funds to members of the Guildry, or merchants, equally 
with craftsmen.’ 

‘A lengthened train of evidence was submitted to the Com- 
missioners as to the institution of the Stirling Guildry, and 
especially as to the point of residence as a qualification for 
admission to the Guildry; but it is unnecessary to report at 
length upon this point, because whatever may be held to be the 
valid constitution of the Stirling Guildry, there can be no doubt 
of Cowane’s intentions to limit the benefits of his charity to such 
decayed Guild brethren as were residents within the burgh. 
According to the deed of foundation, it is plainly necessary that 
the beneficiaries of this charity should be both actual burgesses 
and indwellers of the said burgh. It is of little consequence, 
therefore, whether or not it may have been customary from. the 
beginning to admit persons as members of the Guildry who did 
not reside in Stirling, or practise merchandise in the burgh. 
For members of this class, even if validly esteemed burgesses, 
were not such burgesses or Guild brethren dwelling in Stirling 
as John Cowane intended to benefit by his money. | It seems, 
besides, unnecessary so to extend the meaning of the Guildry 
Incorporation of Stirling as to include a certain class of recipients 
of Cowane’s charity within the terms of his will, while it is 
confessed on all hands that it has been found impracticable 
to limit the charity by the terms of the will A Deed of 
Foundation, whose limitations from the first have been so 
systematically evaded as that of Cowane’s Hospital, can scarcely 
be pled in bar of any proposed extension of the benefits of the 
charity.’ 

They recom- The Commissioners proceed to give reasons for their con- 
Bee bene clusion that the funds, as hitherto administered, have been of 
Cred with very doubtful advantage to the inhabitants of the burgh: We 
Relief toa concur with them in thinking that ‘neither the Guildry 
eae nor the Incorporated Trades of Stirling, separately or together, 
’ any longer fairly represent the mercantile and industrious 
portions of the community ;’ and the application of the funds to a 
-well-organized scheme of education, combined with charitable relief 

to a limited extent, and carefully exercised only when urgently 

-required and well deserved, must be considered an improvement 

.on the existing administration of the Hospital charities. 

We may be permitted further to suggest that the principle 
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which was applied by the Act regulating Hutcheson’s Hospital, Charitable 
“Glasgow, bears on the case of Stirling, and that the charitable eee 
portion of all such funds should be employed, in the true spirit of 3408 (h° 
the founder's intention, for the benefit of the whole community, classes in- 
On. these grounds we are led to conclude, that any fund reserved 

for pensions should be applied, after reserving existing interests, 

agreeably to the late resolutions of the patrons, for the benefit 

not merely of decayed merchants, but of indigent artisans, in 

some such proportions as have been in use in regard to Spittal’s 

and Cowane’s foundations. 

With regard to the apportionment of these funds between pen- 
sions and education, we are of opinion that a sum even less than 
that fixed by the Special Commissioners might suffice for pen- 
sions. But the exact amount to be set apart, and its apportion- 
ment between the different classes to be benefited, will be best 
determined by the authority to whom may be entrusted the carry- 
ing out of our recommendations. 

We have further to recommend that the portion of the Tho funds 
Hospital funds available for education should be administered eo, 
by a mixed body of trustees, with a view to the advancement * ™*°d T™st 
of secondary education in the burgh and its vicinity. On this 
subject we have to state our general concurrence with the recom- 
mendations of the Special Commissioners. 

The foregoing remarks have reference to the Hospitals only. pesramenes, 
The question as to the proper application of the funds of application of 
Allan’s and Cunningham’s Mortifications rests on different con- Gieces 
siderations, inasmuch as both of these were destined from their Mortifications, 
foundation for the maintenance and education of young persons, 
and Cunningham’s is of comparatively modern origin. These 
charities are not liable to some of the objections which attach 
to educational Hospitals, the children being boarded out with 
their parents or relatives, and mixed with other boys in the 
same school who are not on the foundation. It is stated, how- 
ever, in the evidence which was given before the Special Com- 
missioners, that they suffer from the bad influences which all 
charities appear to exercise when the funds are lavishly 
distributed, or where the recipients are numerous and kept 
much together. Mr, Graham, the teacher of Allan’s School, 
stated in his evidence that he experienced the greatest. 
difficulty in stimulating to work these boys, nearly fifty in 
number, who form one-fifth of the whole school. It is to be 
observed, too, that the same objection applies to the present 
administration of these charities as to that of the Hospitals of 
Stirling, that the recipients belong to a class who no longer 
represent exclusively the industry or trade of the burgh; and 

~  B 
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it would follow that in future they should not be confined 
to the Incorporated Trades. The funds of Allan’s Mortifica- 
tion are principally invested in land, and, like those of the 
Hospitals, have very much increased in value. The net income is 
estimated at £525; that of Cunningham’s Mortification is £213. 
Keeping these facts in view, and bearing in mind the recom- 
mendations we have made for an improved administration of the 
revenue of Hospitals and other educational charities, we are of 
opinion that the object of the charities and the intention of the 
founders would be fully satisfied if two-thirds of the present 
income were applied to the support and education of young 
persons coming under the principle of the original bequests, but 
without restriction to the Guildry or Incorporated Trades, and 
that the remaining third should be applied to the foundation of 
open bursaries, to be competed for in the schools of Stirling, 
with a view to enable boys to prosecute the study of the higher 
branches of learning. We are further of opinion that all schools 


participating in the endowments should be placed under Govern- 
ment inspection. 
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THE Endowments in our UNIVERSITIES were to some extent re- 
ported on by the University Commission of 1858, and, so far, are University 
beyond the scope of our present inquiry. But that Commissionige 
was only empowered by 21 & 22 Vict. c. 83 to deal with foun- 
dations which had then taken effect for more than 50 years, and 
therefore all subsequent to 1808 come within our province. Since 
that date certain professorships have been founded and endowed. 
No case of this character has been brought under our notice in 
which the terms of the foundation seem to require any recommend- 
ation from us. The foundations generally since that date, how- 
ever, have been of the nature of bursaries or scholarships; and in 
considering these, the whole question of the mode of appointing to 
bursaries in the Universities has been earnestly pressed upon our 
attention. It is not possible to treat this matter with exclusive 
reference to bursaries founded since 1808 ; but in stating the conclu- 
sions at which we have arrived, and which must have an application 
more or less direct to all such foundations, we shall not, as it seems 
to us, be exceeding our Commission. The functions of the Com- 
missioners of 1858, as is stated by their secretary in answer to a 
communication from us, were ‘mainly of an executive character, 
and it did not, therefore, devolve upon them to report on the 
foundations generally, or to mention any except those with 
which, in the performance of their duties, ;they felt called upon 
to deal.’ 

Only fifty-one of these bursary foundations were regulated by Fifty-one Bur- 
the ordinances of the University Commissioners of 1858,—their tiovs awe 
aim having been to reduce the number of endowments which BSS 
were practically useless from their small amount, and create 
new foundations of greater value. In some cases more impor- 
tant changes were carried out, which are particularly described 
in their Report. Referring to the ordinances, seven in number, 
which regulated some of the foundations of the University 
of St. Andrews, they remark: ‘ We should probably, had it been 
‘in our power, have effected further changes of the same character; 
but this we found impossible, owing to the manner in which the 
patronage of the bursaries in St. Andrews is distributed among 
a number of different persons. The ordinances also, in some 
cases, have abolished conditions and limitations attached to bur- 
saries which there have been found to operate injuriously,’ 
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Our attention has been specially invited by the Senatus of Edin- 
burgh to the fact that twenty-two bursaries, mostly of small value, 
and collectively worth about £180 a year, founded prior to 1808 
and between 1622 and 1784, were not reported, upon by the 
Commissioners. They are inthe hands of private patrons or of 
public bodies, and we are led to infer that difficulties may have 
prevented the consolidation of some of these benefactions similar 
to those which are referred to in the case of St, Andrews. 

Some very important bursaries connected with the University 
of Glasgow escaped revision owing to their having been regulated 
under a recent Statute (1858). The Dundonald bursaries were 
founded in 1678, and came into the possession of the Duke of 
Hamilton early in the present century by purchase.* The object 
of the Statute referred to was merely to regulate the number and 
proportion of the bursaries in arts and divinity respectively, which 
had increased beyond the number prescribed in the original deed; 
but the original provisions were minutely adhered to, and, we are 
informed, are quite inconsistent with the system as to the order 
of classes laid down by the Commissioners in their general rules. 

An important ordinance connected with the University of Aber- 
deen was disallowed by an Order in Council after the ‘petitions 
which were presented against its approval had been referred to the 
Committee of the Privy Council. The powers of the Commis- 
sioners had-expired at the time when the Committee presented 
their Report, and it was no longer possible for them to issue another 
ordinance to regulate the foundation. Although this foundation 
is not strictly within our Commission, as it formed one of those 
reported upon by our predecessors, we think it our duty to invite 
attention to the unsatisfactory state in which it is said to be left 
owing to this decision. ‘The result has been, the Commissioners 
remark, ‘to leave this foundation, which is one of the most 
valuable in the University of Aberdeen, in such a position that 
the fund can hardly be administered for the future without either 
an adherence to an obviously illegal system, or the interposition 
of some other authority to secure that effect shall be given to 
the will of the founder.’ + . 

In each of the four Universities of Scotland the bursaries may 
be primarily divided into two classes,—‘ competition’ bursaries and 
‘presentation’ bursaries,—the former awarded by the result of a 
competitive examination (though in some cases restricted to par- 
ticular schools or certain localities, or with preferences to names, 
etc.) ; the latter given according to the choice of the ‘patrons,’ as 
they are called. 

Most of the recent foundations, as the Pitt and Mackenzie 


* Evidence, 5161, ¢ Universities (Scotland) Commission, 1858, Report, p. 40. 
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Scholarships in the University of Edinburgh, and the Luke Fel- 
lowship in the University of Glasgow, are open to competition 
without restriction. The munificent endowment by the late Mr. 
John Clark of Glasgow, of the present annual value of £1200, - 
for the purpose of founding bursaries and scholarships in Glasgow 
University, is restricted. only by a ceteris paribus preference for 
orphans. This foundation has not yet come fully into operation ; 
but we cannot doubt that it will be so administered by the trus- 
tees that the purposes of the liberal testator may have the fullest 
effect. Probably the best way of securing this would be by en- 
trusting the conduct of the examinations to the University. 

In all the Scottish Universities the bursaries in the power of Manner in 
the Senatus Academicus are now given by competition. The writin 
Senatus of the University of Edinburgh thus state the theory on Rove of the 
which they administer their bursaries, in a paper which they have awarded. 
laid before us :—* 


‘The Senatus assume the now undeniable principle that, wherever it is 
Vs legally possible, a bursary or any such endowment ought to be bestowed, 
with the most anxious care, on the candidate of greatest merit and pro- 
mise. They further assume that the best known means of ascertaining 
_ mnerit and promise, of the kinds to be taken into account in disposing of 
bursaries, is the public competition of candidates according to some well- 
arranged scheme of subjects for examination.’ 


K It is right to say that, in this particular, the other Universities 
: of Scotland have followed the example of Aberdeen, where from 
. time immemorial a system of open bursaries has been admini- 
| stered. At Aberdeen, too, the Town Council, with enlightened 
: liberality, have always placed the bursaries in their gift at the 
| disposal of the Senatus. Of late years the bursaries under the 
| control of the Universities have been also set free from re- 
strictions and preferences. This was partly effected by the 

| Ordinances of the Commissioners of 1858, and the Universities 
. themselves have done what they could towards the same end. 
' The Aberdeen witnesses state, that in a well-conducted ex- 
amination a ceteris paribus preference comes to be practically 

a nullity ; and consequently that, with them, bursaries in which 

such preferences are enjoined are in fact bestowed according to 

the result of the examination.t And the Glasgow University 
Calendar contains an intimation that, ‘in the case of bursaries 

in the gift of the Senate, in appointing to which “a prefer- 

ence” is given to certain names, etc, by “a preference” the 
Senate understand, in every instance, a preference ceteris paribus.’ 

| The good effects of open competition have been amply shown in 
| the long experience of Aberdeen. These effects are not confined 


* Second Report, p. 600 + Evidence, 8264-69. 
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to the recipients of the benefaction, nor to the University; it has 
been found that by the system a powerful stimulus is given to 
education in the whole north of Scotland.* 

There are, on the other hand, at all the Universities a great 
number of presentation bursaries, as they.are called,—some in 
the gift of individuals, some in the gift of corporations or public 
bodies, and some in the gift of private trustees. The trustees are 
in some cases ex-officio; as members of presbyteries, ministers of 
parishes, sheriffs of counties, or heads of incorporations. In two 
eases the trust is attached to the owners of certain properties. 

The. annual value of the competition and of the presentation 
bursaries respectively is as follows (see Table VII. appended) :— 


Competition Presentation 

Bursaries. Bursaries. 

St. Andrews, é 3 £881 £645 
Glasgow, zy ; 2,038 1,212 
Aberdeen, : a 2,905 2,009 
Edinburgh, : 1,678 1,275 
More than one University, 565 356 
Total, £8,067 £5,497 


The bursaries in the gift of the Aberdeen Town Council are here 
classed under the head of competition bursaries, because, as above 
said, they are awarded according to the results of the annual 
competition conducted by the University; and the holders of 
them are dealt with, in the Aberdeen evidence, as holders of 
competition bursaries. It is right also to explain that a large pro- 
portion of the bursaries classed as ‘competition bursaries’ are 
subject to restrictions and preferences. 

Upon the results of this presentation system we have had full and 
valuable evidence, especially as applicable to bursaries in arts— 
the great majority of bursaries in each University being tenable in 
that Faculty.. We have had oral evidence from gentlemen repre- 
senting the Senatus of each of the Universities; statements have 
been furnished to us, in which the qualifications of presentation 
bursars have been tested in every possible way, and for periods 
extending over many years,—by prizes, by graduation, and. by their 
position generally in the classes. A careful consideration. of this 
evidence has forced upon us the conviction that, so long as the 
present system shall continue, £5,500 a year will, so far as the 
true interests of education are concerned, be greatly wasted. The 
Senatus of the University of Edinburgh, while not doubting ‘that 
some of the patrons do their best to see their bursaries suitably 
awarded, thus express themselves on the subject :—f 


be Evidence, 8292. t Second Report, p. 662. 
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‘ But, from the very nature of the circumstances, private patronage 
bursaries, or bursaries describable as such, are liable to abuse, or, when 
they escape abuse, can work but feebly for the discovery and promotion of 
merit. The very dispersion and disconnectedness of this class of bursaries 
may be said to fritter away a large fund of money, that, were it administered 
together visibly on the principle of competition, might be a powerful 
and steady agency from year to year in the education of the country. 
At present there is reason to fear that some of the bursaries, originally 
intended to reward and encourage merit, and which the founders hoped 
would always be sacredly used for that end, are secretly given away, no 
one knows why, except that some young man, having heard of such or 
such @ bursary, has applied for it in the nick of time. But even when 
the patrons or their agents take trouble to weigh the comparative claims 
of applicants, they can often but make a rough selection among the clients 
whom the chances of neighbourhood or private recommendation have 
brought round them; and they cannot be sure, when they bestow the 
bursary on a deserving young man, that it might not have been a boon 
to a more deserving. On this account, in proportion to the very con- 
scientiousness of a patron, every recurring vacancy of the bursary which 
he has to administer is apt to be a torture or annoyance. The Senatus 
have, in the course of their inquiries, come to know of some curious in- 
stances of the working of the private bursary system. They haye had 
extreme difficulty in finding out what students at any particular time were 
the holders of particular bursaries ; nor could they at this moment, with 
all the pains they have taken, write opposite to all the bursaries in the com- 
pleted University list the names of those holding them. They have found 
also cases in which the holders of bursaries were not fulfilling the con- 
ditions of regular attendance on the classes entitling them to the payment 
of their bursaries. ‘They have found cases in which individual students 
had contrived to obtain two or more bursaries, independent of each other, 
and to hold them together. In one instance, it was found that the 
presentee to a bursary was a young man in commercial employment, a 
hundred miles or more from Edinburgh, with no intention of ever being 
nearer it, or within the walls of its University. It hardly needs, however, 
such extreme instances of occasional abuse to show that the private 
bursary system requires amendment.’ 


Professor Fraser, Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the University 
of Edinburgh, though ‘not prepared to suggest that all endowments 
for the encouragement of students should: be bestowed on the com- 
petitive principle, has laid before us this statement :—* 


‘ When the results of the competition and private presentation system 
are compared, a marked difference appears in the qualities of the bursars 
in each class. ‘The holders of the bursaries in the first category, awarded 
by public competitive examination, and administered on a uniform system, 
have, for the most part, been among the ablest and most successful 
students in the Faculty of Arts, and have more than maintained the 
honour which they obtained at the bursary examinations by class and 
other University distinctions afterwards. The holders of the bursaries 
in the second category have, to a large extent, taken an inferior place in 
the classes; few have been conspicuously meritorious, and some have 
been distinguished for irregularity of attendance and perfunctory per- 
formance of class work.’ 


* Second Report, p. 648. 
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Professor Ramsay, speaking on behalf of the Senatus of Glasgow, 
expresses himself as follows :-— 

‘5168. What conclusion do you draw from these figures ?—That the 
presentation bursaries are not only not given to ayerage students, but 
that, as matter of fact, they fall, as a rule, to students below the average 
in point of ability and work. ‘ 

‘5169. How do you account for their being below the average?— 
Because, as a matter of fact, the bursars are not selected on any prin- 
ciple. They are obtained by private influence, and no pains whatever 
are taken to see whether the presentees are students of merit. The 
result is that, with rare exceptions, they fall to students of less than the 
average capacity and merit.’ 

The evidence with regard to St. Andrews given by Principal 
Shairp, Principal Tulloch, and Professor Mitchell is to the follow- 
ing effect :-— 

‘7629. I understood you to say that in industry there is no very great 
difference observable between the private patronage bursars and the 
others ?—JI should not exactly say that. There are some of the private 
bursars who are as industrious as the foundation bursars (the holders of 
competition bursaries); but on the whole I think the foundation bursars 
are superior, though not to so great a degree as might be expected. 

‘7630. And in attainments and capacity there is a very observable 
difference ?—A. very observable difference.’ 

These views have been supported by statistics, showing the 
position of presentation bursars with regard to University dis- 
tinctions. Contrasting this with the position held, as a rule, by 
the holders of open bursaries, it is plain, to quote the evidence of 
Sir Alexander Grant,* that if the Universities ‘had the control over 
the different bursaries which are at present in the hands of private 
patrons, and which are greatly wasted, they would be placed in a 
very different position: in point of educational usefulness” But 
the system of presentation bursaries is not only negatively mis- 
chievous, it tends to lower the teaching of the Universities. Such, 
indeed, is said not to be the case at Aberdeen, where the presen- 
tation bursars are, as a rule, about on a level with the ordinary 
students. This fortunate peculiarity is attributable to two causes : 
1. To the general excellence of the education in the districts from 
which that University is mainly supplied—an excellence owing in 
no small degree to the stimulus given by the competition bursary 
system, which has so long obtained there; and 2. To the fact that, 
at Aberdeen, presentation bursars are subjected to a matriculation 
examination, which ensures their being up to the average level. 
But where these causes are not in operation, the system has this 
tendency. Professor Ramsay, in answer to a question whether 
presentation bursars interfere with the standard of instruction, says : 

‘They do so in this way, that they add to the number of students who 
come up to the University insufficiently prepared. But there are others 
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as poorly qualified who have got no bursaries. So far as bursaries are a 
means of sending up to the Universities students not sufficiently prepared, 
they do harm,’ (5186). 


And this must be taken in connection with the previous evidence 
of the same witness, that, ‘with rare exceptions, presentation bur- 
saries fall to students of less than the average capacity and merit.’ 

Sir Alexander Grant speaks to the same effect: 

*3519. Would you say that those that come up by selection keep down 
the standard of your teaching? Is it an evil that amounts to an injury 
to the standard of teaching in the classes?—It works together with 
several other things in keeping down the standard. I think this is one 


of the causes, together with the unsatisfactory state of the Secondary 
Schools in Scotland, which keeps down the standard of the University.’ 


A passage in the Report of the Commission 1858 gives Opinion of 
Commission 
support to this evidence. The Commissioners say :* of 1858 on 


‘In considering this subject, we found that the Commissioners of Buses. 
1826-30 had recorded a very decided opinion as to the evil effects of an 
excessive number of bursaries in the Faculty of Arts; and the most 
careful inquiries satisfied us of the soundness of the conclusion at which 
they had arrived, that the existence of a very great number of bursaries 
operates unfavourably to the interests of education, by attracting to the 
Universities persons whose state of preparation is insufficient. It is 
difficult for the Professors, in many cases, to reject bursars as unfit to 
enter the University, and they are therefore led by degrees to lower the 
standard of their instruction, in order to suit it to the attainments of 
persons of inferior education. It follows as a necessary consequence that 
the tone and character of the University come in time to be prejudicially 

\ affected, while, to compensate this evil, no corresponding benefit is conferred 
on those who are admitted to the University without due preparation.’ 


The Commissioners are here directly dealing with the question 
of the too great number of bursaries; but it is the excessive 
number of presentation bursaries only which can be supposed to 
have this effect. For the evidence which we have taken shows 
conclusively that the above remarks can have no application to the 
holders of competition bursaries; these are, on the contrary, de- 
scribed as the ‘élite of our students.’ Andit is hardly necessary to 
say that, in the nature of things, they will always be so. If, there- 
fore, the conclusions at which the Commissions of 1826-30 and 
the Commission of 1858 arrived are correct,—and we see no 
reason to doubt this——the lowering of the tone and teaching of the 
Universities is in point of fact a consequence of presentation bur- 
saries as they presently exist. The diminution in the number of 
very small bursaries effected by the Commissioners of 1858 may, 
to a certain extent, have weakened this deteriorating influence ; 
but from various causes, which have, in some measure, been men- 
tioned above, these Commissioners were prevented from carrying 
out that important reform far enough to justify the belief that any 
material improvement in this regard can have been accomplished. 

* Universities (Scotland) Commission, 1858, Roport, p. 38. 
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The elementary character of the instruction which the professors 
in the Scotch Universities are compelled to give is, by common 
consent, a great evil—a serious hindrance to the advancement of 
learning in the country. We cannot condemn too strongly a system 
which tends to foster this evil. 

It has been urged in defence of the presentation system that it 
may in some cases be the means of bringing forward students who 
have laboured under disadvantages in their early training ; and also 
deserving students of comparatively moderate ability, or of slower 
development than others. But the evidence shows that, under the 
existing system, no such objects are attained. We have seen no 
reason to think that they are generally aimed at. ~ If patrons were 
careful to elect upon any such grounds, we might confidently 
expect that the presentees would justify their position by evincing 
excellence of some kind, if not at the beginning, at least during 
the course of their University career ;—certainly that they would 
show endeavour to remedy, by assiduous application, any early 
disadvantages under which they might labour. That, as a rule, 
they fail to do so—that they are, at no period of the curriculum, 
nor in any branch of study, distinguished either for aptitude or for 
industry, seems conclusive against this theory. In judging of the 
system, we must look at its working as a whole: 

‘If,’ says Professor Ramsay,* ‘a patron is specially interested in his 
bursaries—if he eared about a particular district, and took pains to ask 
for names only of deserving boys to be sent up to him from each parish, 
recommended by the parish minister, or by the schoolmaster of some 
school—and if he took the trouble to inquire into the circumstances of the 
candidates, and satisfy himself not only that they were poor, but that they 
were likely to turn a University education to account, the money might be 
usefully applied, and a deserving class of students would be helped; but, 
as at present administered, the presentation bursaries are of little or no 
educational value to the University. ‘They are given without scrutiny of 
merit to those students whose friends can Lea influence to bear in the 
proper quarter.’ 


The above sketch has reference admittedly altogether ‘to an 
ideal state of things;’+ and it may at first sight seem singular 
that such patrons have been so rare. Professors Bain and Geddes 
of Aberdeen, speaking with direct reference to the above argument, 
tell us that with them it has been matter of surprise how uniformly 
unfortunate the patrons have been in their selection: 


° 8339. It was stated as one reason for maintaining a certain number 
of presentation bursars, that those students whose early training put 
them to disadvantage were chiefly from the country, and that theSpresen- 
tation bursaries are favourable to that class of students?—That may be 
a,very good theory, but I doubt whether it has ever been realized in fact. 

‘8340. But I mean as to practice !—No; I would not say that. 

‘8341. You would not say, looking to the different classes of students, 


* Evidence, 5169. t Ib. 5822 
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that those who come up from the country require more favour on the part 
of the University than those who come from the towns?—Well, there 
might be students of ability in the country who would not make perhaps 
so good an appearance, for want of the training, because it requires more 
than ordinary parish school training now; and if a presentation bursary 
could come happily down upon such men, it would be a very good thing, 
but in point of fact that is not the operation of the system. 

‘$342. Another reason was, that it is more favourable to students of 
slower development, who would not come up to the standard of the com- 
petition bursaries ?—If patrons could discover such men, and give them 
the bursaries, it might be very well. 

‘$343. But in the presentation of the students there is no reason to 
conclude from the results that such has been done?—No. It rather 
seems to us surprising, after these results, that the patrons should be so 
unlucky with their men——that they find so few men of good natural parts.’ 


But this is not really matter for surprise. If a man gives of his Tendency of 

: Presentation 
own means to support a student at college, he will take pains to Bursaries to be 
ascertain the worthiness of the recipient. But endowments for psve pauper 
such a purpose tend inevitably to become ‘mere pauper doles, and 
the patronage is exercised from motives of friendship and interest, 
without regard to merit.’* Nor does it appear that this system Presentation 
is worked b b T id f Bursaries not 
is worked so as to be any boon to the poor. The evidence from jeany aids to 
Aberdeen is distinct on the point that presentation bursaries are the poo" 


not, as a rule, held by the poorer students : 


‘3381. Have you observed whether, comparing the presentation bur- 
saries, as a whole,-with the competition bursaries, the holders seem to 
be from a humbler part of life?—-No. Ishould not think that. Professor 
Geddes.—I should think that appearances are rather the other way, in 
favour of the presented bursars being from a higher social stratum. 
Professor Bain.—F or instance, the clergy have considerable influence with 
patrons, and a good many of their sons come up with presentations. 

* 8382. Then if the presentation bursaries were generally thrown open 
there would be no ground for saying that this was taking it from the 
poor and giving it to the rich ?—Certainly not. 

©8383. You believe that men in just as poor circumstances would obtain 
them by competition as those who obtain them now ?—Certainly.’ 


But, even were the patronage so exercised as to aid students of 
the class above indicated, we are by no means persuaded that the 
result would be necessarily beneficial. Poverty, disadvantages of 
training, slowness of intellectual development, however much they 
may command our sympathy, constitute in themselves no claim to 
the enjoyment of University bursary funds. To constitute such 
a claim there must be, if not evidence of actual acquirement, at 
least evidence of an aptitude to turn a University education to good 
account. What is wanted is not to advance men of inferior capa- 
city, or of slower development than others, but to advance able 
men, likely to be of service to the community in some sphere of 
intellectual activity. A boy labouring under the disadvantages of 
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early training may in the general case overcome these as easily 
before entering the University as afterwards. He will, indeed, be 
more surely incited to effort by the knowledge that he can obtain 
a bursary as the reward of his exertions, than by a bursary being 
bestowed upon him without exertion on his own part. There 
may no doubt be some special cases of desert which examinations, 
however well conducted, will fail to detect, and which a patron 
might bring forward. But experience has shown that such cases 
are few, and the chance of their occurrence cannot fairly be taken 
into account in estimating the merits or demerits of a system. 

In some cases the choice of the patrons is limited to boys from 
particular localities or educated at certain schools. Such limita- 
tions, so far as they have any effect at all, would appear to intensify 
the evils of the system of private patronage. 

plionsot It is right to say that the witnesses from Aberdeen do not 

oS concur with the witnesses from the other three Universities in 
their unreserved condemnation of presentation bursaries. Pro- 
fessors Geddes and Bain thus express themselves :—* 

‘There is one remark, however, I wish to make. With regard to 
this question, we were instructed to bring up the full statistics showing 
the great [superiority of the competition bursars, and we consider it a 
very remarkable and effective document. For my own part, I have had 
a good deal of discussion and intercourse with gentlemen who promoted 
competitive examinations in London, and I have been asked to furnish 
the evidence from Aberdeen, as being on a particularly large scale. I 
was always well aware that such evidence would be very striking; but 
of course I never had authority, and could not ask authority, to prepare 
these tables merely for private information. ‘They are now prepared for 
the first time, and are, I believe, the most remarkable statistics that have 
yet been published in reference to that question. They will no doubt 
produce their impression. At the same time, when we received our in- 
structions from the Senatus, it was distinctly understood that we were to 
say nothing derogatory or disrespectful of the patrons or their presentees, 
or to insinuate that these bursaries were positively a bad institution. 
We considered that the rights of patrons should be respected. If a 
patron really wishes to establish a foundation restricted to persons and 
places, or restricted to his own family, in the matter of presentation, 
we do not call it a bad thing. We call it a very inferior thing as 
regards developing the talent of the country; but in itself it is a good 
thing as regards educating a certain number, and is also a very important 
contribution to the support of the University in reference to the income 
of the professors.’ 

This opinion may be accounted for by the fact that the pre- 
sentation system, owing to the causes mentioned above, does 
not seem to have been so injurious in its operation at Aberdeen 
as at the other Universities. But even with reference to Aberdeen 
itself, and still more, keeping in view what has been conclusively 
shown to be the effect of that system in the other Universities, we 
can by no means concur in the opinion. In the first place, we 
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think what may be called the negative evil of the system is great. 
On this point we agree with the statement of the University of 
Edinburgh: ‘Every bestowal of a bursary at random, or hastily General ey 
on private solicitation, is, the Senatus submit, a real misfortune, pee 
inasmuch as, even should that bursary go to a proper person, full *yste™. 
advantage will not have been taken of the virtue that lay in it as 
an instrumentality for stimulating youthful exertion, and finding out 
and encouraging merit.’ Secondly, the system has shown itself to 
be a bad thing in at least two of our Universities, by sending 
up an inferior class of students, tending to lower the standard 
of the teaching. Further, it is a bad thing in the interests of the 
community ; for young men are thus attracted to the Universities, 
and induced to continue their attendance there, who may have no 
aptitude to profit by University study, and who are eventually 
left in what the Commissioners of 1826-30 truly describe * as ‘the 
most distressing of all situations,—unable to turn to good account 
the education which they have received, and disqualified for avo- 
eations which they might otherwise have pursued with advantage 
to themselves and others. It is a bad thing for the presentees 
themselves, not only for the above reason, but also because 
bursaries so obtained have not a stimulating influence on those 
who get them, but the contrary.f The evidence is to the effect 
that presentation bursars, as a rule, continue, during their whole 
career, in the same relative position of inferiority which they 
held when they entered the University. Looking to their large 
number, this failure to attain distinction is remarkable. The 
conclusion seems irresistible, that bursaries bestowed otherwise 
than as the reward of merit, if they do not encourage laziness, 
at least do not excite effort to rise above mediocrity. It is a 
mistake, too, we think, to defend presentation bursaries because 
they increase the incomes of the professors. Such a consideration 
is out of place. The undue dependence of Scotch professors on 
fees is doubtless a serious evil—a formidable obstruction to real 
University reform; and it would be a great gain to the educational 
. interests of the community if any funds could with justice be 
I applied to the endowment of certain chairs in our Universities, 
. especially in the Faculty of Arts. We cannot, however, in any 
| view admit this consideration into the present question. We 
. -eannot recognise as a reason for upholding an acknowledged evil 
| in our academical system the possibility that it may so operate 
as to mitigate the bad effects of another. 
The disapproval of this presentation system is by no means con- Presentati 
) fined to professors, or others directly interested in the teaching of {47} 
the Universities. The General Council of the University of Glasgow, sity Counc 
| a body representing all classes of the community, and which, since ti 
it was called into existence by the legislation of 1858, has shown a 
| * Report, p. 75. + Evidence, 8306, 8384-8, 
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constant and enlightened interest in academical affairs, has ex- 
pressed strongly the same opinion, and has heartily supported the 
Senatus in their endeavours to have all bursaries thrown open to 
competition. In 1871 the General Council adopted a Report from 
a Committee of their number on the bursary system generally, in 
which the throwing open of all bursaries was strongly urged. We 
quote the following passage from that Report, not only as showing 
how decidedly that opinion was entertained by the Council, but 
also as stating a view as to the probable effect of such a measure 
with which we concur :—‘ At the same time, they do not dis- 
guise their opinion that the resources which at present are often 
wasted in eleemosynary bursaries ought all to be devoted to the 
foundation of open scholarships and open fellowships—if necessary, 
by the authority of a Royal Commission, as was done in the cases 


of Oxford and Cambridge some fifteen years ago. And in propor- 


Bursaries in 
gift of. Public 
Bodies. 


Bursaries in 
private hands, 


tion as this Council and the University authorities press for the 
attainment of this object, they may reasonably anticipate a favour- 
able response from the general community to the call for additional 
foundations.’ 

With regard to bursaries which are in the gift of public 
bodies,—such as Town Councils, etc.,—there can, we think, be 
no room for doubt. Such bodies hold their right of presenta- 
tion as trustees for the public; and the Legislature is therefore 
entitled to see that these rights are so exercised as to subserve 
the public interest. ‘It would be wrong in principle, say 
Professors Geddes and Bain, ‘to allow corporations to exercise 
the. discretion of private patrons.’* We think, therefore, that all 
such bodies should be required to bestow the bursaries in their gift 
according to approved merit ; and the only way of ensuring this is 
by throwing them open to competition. The desired end would 
probably be best attained were such bodies to imitate the example 
of the Town Council of Aberdeen, and entrust the duty of examin- 
ing for the bursaries in their gift to the Senatus of the University 
to which they are attached. 

The case of bursaries in the gift of private individuals is attended 
with greater difficulty. The right of presentation is recognised 
by Statute in the case of the Dundonald Bursaries at Glasgow; and 
we observe that in a recent scheme,regulating an old foundation con- 
nected with St. Andrews, the ‘ right of presentation’ is distinctly 


recognised by the Court of Session. The late University Commis- 


sion recognised many of these claims in their ordinances, but at 

the same time gave authority to the Universities to attach such 

conditions, in the way of examination, as might guard against 

abuse. We are of opinion that any claims to the presentations 

as of right must necessarily be subordinate to the main objects of 

the founder, and that these presentations, even when in the hands 
* Evidence, 8374, 
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of individuals, partake far more of the nature of public trusts 
than of private property. 

The large number of bursaries in private gift’ is remarkable, These are 
and their origin is involved in some Bbewniey: But we cannot chisacter of 
doubt that their original character was that of trusts, and that 7 
the right of presentation was confined to the family of the founder 
or to families known to the founder, in the belief that so the 
fulfilment of the purposes of the trust would be best secured. 
Gradually, however, that which was originally a trust acquired the 
form of a privilege, and, in two instances which have come under 
our notice, has been the subject of sale. We cannot but regard 
such transactions as an abuse of the original purpose of the trust. 
Referring to one of these, the University Commissioners of 1858 
say, ‘It may be open to question how far such a right could be 
a subject of sale.’ But whatever may be the precise legal cha- 
racter of this private patronage, the right of the State to reeulate 
such endowments, so as to extend their usefulness and secure 
the main objects of the founders, seems unquestionable. These Purposes of 
objects were great public objects,—to encourage learning and i yeenios 
advance merit. Sometimes this is expressly set forth in the 
deeds. Professor Ramsay says: ‘The old deeds are more careful 
in providing that only students of merit should be presented to 
bursaries than modern patrons have shown themselves to be.’* 

Thus the patrons of the Redhyth Bursaries, at Aberdeen, were 
directed to examine the boys, and if they should find any, 
after four years at school, ‘not to have a genius and inclina- 
tion for letters, not to send them to the University. The 
Dundonald Bursaries, at Glasgow, were founded ‘for the regard 
we have and carrie to literature and true piety, and to the 
flourishing and advancement thereof’ To the Hamilton Bursaries 
it is required that ‘none may be presented but such as are of pro- 
miseing spirits’ And in the Adam Bursary, also at Glasgow, an 
idea is somewhat quaintly expressed, which we may believe to ' 
have been often present to the minds of founders: it is to be 
given to ‘the rather poorest and most deserving.’ Sometimes 
it is required that the bursars shall be ‘qualified ;’ sometimes 
the purpose of the charity is indicated by the use of the words 
‘ students’ or ‘scholars.’ 

Even in the absence of such expressed intention, the further- Objects for 
ance of the great public objects we have indicated must be pre- Seal dontlae 
sumed to have been in the contemplation of founders. On no Honore 
other theory would endowments of the character we are now dis- 
cussing be recognised as in accordance with public policy, As we 
have before said, perpetuities are only allowed in respect that 
ir were intended to advance, and that in point of fact they 
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do advance, important public interests, educational or charitable. 
Thus, in the Universities Act of 1858, the Commissioners are 
empowered to make such alterations in the condition of endow- 
ments as may better advance ‘the interests of religion and 
learning, and the main design of the founder, so far as 1s consis- 
tent with the promotion of such interests. 

Such having been the motives of the founders, and such 
the purposes for which the law has permitted the foundations 
to exist, it is not unreasonable that the law should secure the ful- 
filment of those purposes. And if a founder has mistakenly 
attached conditions to his benefaction which experience has shown 
to frustrate his intentions, and to obstruct the great ends for the 
sake of which the law has departed from its usual policy, it would 
seem not only our right, but our duty, to disregard such conditions. 
To do so is not to infringe upon any right of private property in 
the true sense of the words. Nor is it to violate the will of the 
founder. Rather is it to protect his will—to ensure that his inten- 
tions and wishes shall be faithfully carried out. Sir Alexander 
Grant mentions a curious case :* 

* A gentleman who was patron of a bursary called on me. His bursary 
was only £6 a year, and he said he had not the least objection to placing 
this in the hands of the University for their administration ; but he said, 
“Supposing my son turns out a blockhead, I might as well have this 


bursary for him.” I said, of course, that he could reserve the right of 
recalling it any time he liked.’ 


Now, what is a bursary so administered but a perpetual entail, 
and that in favour of beneficiaries specially selected because of 
unfitness? We do not often meet with the same frankness of 
avowal; but the case against the presentation system as a whole, 
that from such motives on the part of the patrons as the above, or 
from mere carelessness or facility, it is not so administered as to 
carry out the purposes of the founders, zc. the advancement of 
merit, and the encouragement of learning, is established by the 
evidence. 

With regard to endowments of small amount, which are prac- 
tically useless as a means of acquiring academical instruction, 
and are worthless to the patron, we consider that they should be 
united into bursaries or scholarships of higher value, and open to 
competition; and all those under £10 annual value should be 
subject to this rule. We consider, also, that when the funds of 
an endowment have increased beyond what is necessary to-carry 
out the objects indicated by the testator, any surplus should be 
applied to establishing competition bursaries. Looking to the 
whole tenor of the evidence, some of our number are of opinion 
that all presentation bursaries should be required to be thrown open 

* Evidence, 3517. 
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to competition, in the same manner as those in the gift of public 
bodies. And they are unable to see how, with regard to this 
matter, any distinction in principle can be drawn between bur- 
saries under and bursaries above the annual value of £10. 
It has been suggested that powers should be conferred on the 
Universities to acquire the control of all such endowments, on 
eondition of compensation to the patrons, and that such powers 
should be compulsory. _ Unfortunately, the Universities have no 
funds available for such a purpose: whether, on the assump- 
tion that compensation should be given, public money might with 
propriety be so applied, is a question for the Legislature. 

Other plans have been laid before us, calculated, in a greater Remedies for 
or less degree, to remedy the existing evil. Thus it 8 been pe 
proposed that patrons should be required to nominate a cer- paar all 
tain number of candidates for each bursary, the best of whom, as Bursaries 
ascertained by examination, should be elected.* It may be doubted °?°” 
whether this plan would prove satisfactory. It plainly would not 
at all secure the election of the best men possible, and it might 
easily be so worked by the patrons as to be altogether inefticacious, 

Another scheme, which would be more thorough in its effect, 
has been suggested. It is that each nominee should be subjected 
to an examination; and if any one should be unable to pass it, presentation 
the nomination should not revert to the patron, but the bursary, Pursafs te 


quired to pass 
for that time, be thrown open to competition. This scheme has an examina- 
received the approbation of the General Council of the University pa ae qallece 
of Glasgow, and has, undoubtedly, much to recommend it. The throws open. 
rights of presentation would, in the first instance, be preserved; in 

fact, they would only be interfered with when it was made clear 

that they had been injuriously exercised. And it will hardly be 

disputed that when this has been made clear such interference is 
justifiable. On the other hand, the consequences attaching to a 

bad appointment would, in the first place, tend to secure care in 

the selection; and in the second place, when the selection had 

been unfortunate, a satisfactory remedy would be provided. 

A modified form of this plan has always been in operation at 
Aberdeen. There, as we have already stated, all presentation 
bursars are subjected to an examination, and should they fail to 
pass, they are refused the bursary. The examination, however, 
is not a severe one, falling far short of the examination for the 
competition bursaries; and, in case of failure, the right of presenta- 
tion falls to be exercised again. 

This custom may be said to have obtained the force of law Custom in 
in the University of Aberdeen; and the right of any Univer- aberacen’ 
sity to require presentation bursars to pass.an examination as a 
condition of holding the bursary is recognised in many of the. 

* Byidence, 7624; Second Report, p. 629, 
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ordinances of the Commissioners of 1858. The legality of this can 
hardly depend on the character of the examination. To require 
a presentation bursar to pass a severe examination seems not less 
lecal than to require him to pass an easy one. There appears, 
therefore, to be no reason why the Universities should not require 
presentation bursars to pass an entrance examination of the same 
character as that by which the competition bursaries are deter- 
mined. But any doubt on the legal point might be removed by 
express powers to this effect being conferred upon the Universities. 
It is an essential feature in this scheme that, in case of failure 
by the presentee to pass the examination, the University should be 
empowered, for that election, to throw the bursary open. To give 
the University a mere right of rejection would be of comparatively 
little use. We cannot doubt that, should any such plan be adopted 
as a solution of the question, the University authorities would exert 
themselves to carry out what would be a great improvement on 
the present state of things. On the other hand, the good effects 
of this plan would be slight compared with those which would 
result from at once throwing all bursaries open. Like the 
scheme mentioned above, it would fail to secure the success of 
the best man. A more important consideration is, that the un- 
certainty inherent in such a system would limit the effect 
of the endowments as a stimulus to education generally. This 
effect is one of the chief benefits resulting from an open system ; 
and it cannot be produced, at least to the full extent, when there 
is doubt whether the bursaries will be awarded by merit or not. 
With regard to this whole matter, the Universities have much — 
in their own power. They might do more than they have ever 
yet done to free their bursaries from the eleemosynary character 
which unhappily attaches to them. If the magnitude of the evil 
were urged upon the patrons, we cannot but believe that, in most 
cases, they would be disposed to enter into some reasonable 
arrangement. We understand that at Oxford and Cambridge 
many rights of private presentation have been of late years 
relinquished. Should the same liberal spirit not be found among 
Scottish patrons, the Universities are not without the means of 
exercising a certain pressure. They might effect much were 
they to lay. down the principle that they would recognise no 
bursaries the election to which is otherwise than by merit. 
The principle is undoubtedly a sound one. Only bursaries so 
awarded have any claim to the distinction which recognition by 
the University ought to give. All bursaries otherwise awarded 
the Universities should disregard, They should deny them a 
place in the Calendar, When ‘the funds have been placed under 
their control, as is generally the case at Aberdeen, they should 
refuse to administer them. Such bursaries would thus be put in 
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their true position. The distinction between charities and real 
University honours would be clearly marked. With this view 

it has been suggested by the Glasgow University Council, that 

in all open foundations the word scholarship should be substi- open Bursaries 
tuted for the word bursary, and that scholars only should be ee ouige 
allowed to wear any distinctive academical dress. We think these 
suggestions well worthy of consideration. 

We are persuaded that much good might thus be done, not only 4 duty incum- 
because so the position of students who rise by their own merit Usaha m 
would receive due recognition, but also because the taking of such this matter. 
steps by the Universities would have an effect in educating the 
public mind, and inducing patrons to give up their rights of pre- 
sentation, or at least to consent to terms of compromise. Failing 
any other remedy, the Universities may fairly be expected to exert 
vigorously the power they possess. No desire to attract students 
which would be unworthy; no fear of discouraging future bene- 
factions—which would be unfounded; should deter them from 
making every effort to remove this blot from the University 
system of the country. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
good that would be done were the whole sum at the disposal of 
patrons really devoted to the interests of education, instead of 
being ‘ wasted’ as it now is. A revenue not much larger, wisely 
administered, has been sufficient to make Balliol College the most 
distinguished College in Oxford. Should the Universities. shrink 
from pee plain day they must in justice be held mainly oo 
sible for the continuance of the present system. 


Many of these ‘ competition’ bursaries, as we have before stated, Restriction of 
are open only within certain local limits, and subject to certain 
preferences. The extent of these restrictions is different-in the 
various Universities. Thus, in the Faculty of Arts, the number 
and annual value of competition bursaries which are absolutely 
open, as compared with those which are subject to restrictions 
and preferences, would appear to be as follows :— 


competition. 


RESTRICTED COMPETITION. Wirnovut RESTRICTION. 


UNIVERSITIES, 


Value. No. | Value. 
St. Andrews, £191 33 £512 
Glasgow,* 828 22 322 
Aberdeen, 1309 99 1407 
Edinburgh, 865 360 


It would appear, therefore, that in at least two Universities a 

large. proportion, even of competitien bursaries, are restricted in a 

way which cannot fail seriously to lessen their beneficial influence. 
Preferences to particular names, and to the line of the founder, Preferences to 

have been discussed in a previous part of the Report. We would eae" 


* Not including the Clark Endowment, not yet in operation, 
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only repeat here that such restrictions seem peculiarly objection- 
able with regard to University Endowments. Indeed, as we said 
before, even where these preferences have not been abolished by 
the Commissioners of 1858, they have little or no practical effect in 
the bursary examinations as now conducted at Glasgow and Aber- 
deen, Such is probably the case at the other Universities also ; 
and it would be well—so long as these preferences are allowed to 
exist at all—were an announcement to this effect publicly made in 
all the University calendars. 

The aggregate value of the bursaries in all the Faculties 
restricted within local limits, including restrictions to par- 
ticular schools, is £2784* a year. In addition to these, 
there are preferences to localities, which have a tendency to 


_operate as restrictions. These amount to £850 per annum. 


On the propriety of maintaining these restrictions in favour of 
localities there is a difference of opimion among us. In the 
opinion of some of our number, these restrictions do not seem 
to call for any special notice, except in the limited number 
of cases in which the area is too narrow to admit of any full 
competition among the candidates. The Senatus of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in the statement prepared by them in 
1870, invite attention to bursaries connected with the County 
Associations, as an ‘interesting class, giving expression in the 
most excellent possible way to the natural feeling of attach- 
ment felt by most persons to the districts where they have 
themselves been boyn and bred, or with which they have themselves 
associations of family and tradition. They add: ‘But while the 
bursaries retain their characteristic peculiarity, their agency will 
be more beneficial in proportion as, within the limits of that 
peculiarity, the principles of publicity and the selection of the 
worthiest by competition are attended to. The Senatus have 
reason to believe that the County Associations that have already 
established bursaries are fully alive to this, and have, in fact, 
taken all pains, by examinations and otherwise, to see their 
bursaries rightly bestowed. All that is wanted is, that the 
Associations should link themselves more openly with the Uni- 
versity itself in the matter of these bursaries, by availing them- 
selves of the machinery of examination which the Senatus can 
supply, and so making the competition for County Association 
bursaries a recognised portion of a periodical University ceremonial, 
The Senatus will do their best to prepare such a scheme of ex- 
amination as may be satisfactory to the County Associations; and 
they will gladly, in any case where it may be desired, conjoin 
an examiner or examiners nominated by the Associations with 
* Of this sum, £929 are connected with particular schools, 
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examiners from their own body. Of this class of bursaries, 
founded by Associations or private persons, there are no less than 


_ nine connected with the University of Edinburgh which have 


been founded since 1858. Appeals to local feeling have resulted 
in the foundation of local bursaries in connection with the other 
Universities also, including one by the Highland Society in favour 
of fourteen Highland counties, four in favour of natives of Scot- 
land generally, and one for natives of India, 
Though the greater number of the foundations are of recent 
origin, the practice of connecting bursaries with particular localities 
is of considerable antiquity, and is shown in its most favourable 
aspect when they are attached to large schools or groups of schools. 
There are, however, a limited number of bursaries founded in Area of these 
too limited in 
favour of natives of parishes or groups of parishes, where the num- many cases. 
ber of students proceeding to the Universities must be too uncertain 
to ensure competition. It may be difficult to determine the area 
which will satisfy this condition; but provided that a locality 


‘an send up a student qualified to take a creditable place in the 


examinations of the Universities, it does not seem to some of our Remedy in th 


number that there should be any interference with the freedom of °Piticn of 


i y p some of Com- 
bequest in a class of endowments which they think have been missioners. 


generally beneficial to the Universities. 

The remarks of the Senatus of Edinburgh* on the subject of Remarks of 
restricted bursaries generally, which are referred to in a pre- peer 
ceding page, are worthy of attention, especially as regards the im- Bes. 
portance of the utmost publicity, so as to secure a careful choice 
of the most deserving out of the candidates who may present 
themselves with the necessary preliminary qualification. In the 
event of no candidate of sufficient merit offering himself, the 
bursary should be thrown open to public competition. 

In exceptional cases, where, from change.of circumstances, a 


favoured locality has declined in population or importance, power 


should be given, where the restriction has become too narrow, to 
extend it, so as to give security for a supply of able students. 

Others of our number are of opinion that, in order to secure Remedy in 
satisfactory results, it is necessary to go further. ee 
The evidence shows some variety of opinion on this subject. Comms 

Witnesses entitled to respect, such as Sir Alexander Grant, Dr. 


Playfair, Dr. Donaldson, and others, have expressed themselves as 


altogether opposed to these restrictions.+ In answer to a question 


whether the Senatus of Glasgow University would be disposed to 


moye in the way of removing such restrictions from University Variety of 
opinion in 


bursaries, Professor Ramsay says: ‘Certainly. They have done 80 gvigence. 


already, in the adoption of the report of the Committee on Bur- 


* Second Report, p. 60. ¢ See p. 74 
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_ garies, in the strongest possible way. And also in disregarding 


Difference of 
opinion more 
apparent than 
reals: = 


restrictions as to name?—Yes. And also as to founders’ kin ?— 
Yes. I believe the feeling in the Senatus to be unanimous to the 
effect that all restrictions are mischievous.’* Professor Ramsay 
himself, on the other hand, urges some considerations in favour 
of restricted competitions : 


“5325. With regard to the locality preferences, I gather that you would 
be disposed to a certain extent to respect them ?—Yes. I think there is 
this to be said for locality bursaries, that there are students who are 
really deserving, and who turn out well afterwards, but who never could by 
any chance get a competition bursary, unless the number of such bursaries 
was very large. JI have known many students come up to the University 
from a parish school who could have made no appearance in an examina- 
tion at first, but who, after a session or two, have really done well. It is 
right that such students should come to the University ; and were there 
local competitions for such students, the University would draw in de- 
serving scholars, and the candidates would find out whether they were 
qualified to profit by University attendance. I would approve, therefore, 
of bursaries restricted to localities, on the ground that there are students 
who are worthy of attending the University who could not get a bursary 
except in a restricted competition,’ 


Principal Shairp’s opinion is also in favour of certain re- 
strictions, though he rests it on a somewhat different ground :+ 


‘T think, in regard to bursaries being confined to special districts, that 
if the district is a sufficiently large one, it is a desirable instead of an 
undesirable thing. I refer, for example, to county bursaries. There is 
one which we have, namely, the Fife, Clackmannan, and Kinross bursary 
—a new foundation. There are several of that kind; and where they 
are open to sufficiently large districts, it naturally encourages scholarship 
in these districts in a way that, if thrown open to the whole world, it 
would not do. Ihave no wish, ther efore, to see them unlimitedly thrown 
open, but only to a certain extent,’ 


It seems, however, to some of us, that the difference between the 
views of these gentlemen and the views of those who would disregard 
such restrictions altogether is more apparent than real. Taking 


_ Professor Ramsay’s evidence as a whole, his support of restricted 


competition is not very decided. He seems to think that in no 
case should the area be more limited than a county, or two or 
three counties taken together; + and, in answer to a question, 
he says expressly: ‘Wherever I could do so, I would make the 
extension as wide as possible.’ § Indeed, the whole principle 
involved ig conceded in Principal Shairp’s proviso: ‘If the dis- 
trict be a sufficiently large one. All recognise a certain extent 
of area as a thing necessary to be secured. And all recog- 
nise our right, as a matter of public policy, to secure that area 
by disregarding, if necessary, restrictions which may have been 
imposed by founders. ‘What remains is’a question of degree only. 
* Bvidence, 5817-19. t Ib. 7624. { Ib, 5298-5330. § 1b. 5329. 
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The evidence as to the propriety of disregarding locality restric- 
tions, to the effect of securing real and adequate competition, is all 
one way. Nor is this unanimity surprising ; for, irrespective of 
the considerations which can be urged against local restrictions 
generally, an administration of educational endowments within 
limits too narrow to secure such a competition is attended with 
peculiar evils. It has, beyond doubt, an injurious effect on the 
Universities. It is, at best, a questionable benefit to the recipi- 
ents of the benefaction. With regard to both the one and the 
other, it produces the same mischiefs as have been shown to flow 
from the presentation system. It disappoints the intentions 
of the founders. Their aim was to encourage good education 
in the localities they desired to favour. Experience has 
shown that the effect of narrow restrictions is the reverse, 
They induce a habit of trusting to the endowment, hostile 
to intellectual effort. Further, such an administration of en- 
dowments destroys the influence which, as has been already 
pointed out, they ought to exercise, and when open cannot fail 
to exercise, upon the education of the country generally. The 
more open a foundation, the greater its effect; for the existence 
of such a prize stimulates all who have a chance of obtaining it, 
and thus even those who fail have probably gained acquirements 
which they would not have gained had no such prize been set before 
them, It is not, therefore, matter for surprise that all the witnesses 
entitled to speak with authority upon educational matters advocate 
the removal of restrictions calculated to produce such evils. 


In the opinion of some of our number, this could not be satis- Removal of 
factorily accomplished by dealing with exceptional cases in the should not be 
manner indicated on p. 185. They think that, to require of any Pts! 


executive body that they should determine in what cases inter- 
ference of this kind is called for, and how far it should extend, 
would be to impose upon them a difficult and invidious task. 
They are persuaded that an endeavour thoroughly to perform this 
duty would lead to great unpleasantness, and excite ill-feeling 
between particular districts. Hence it would not improbably be 
perfunctorily discharged, perhaps altogether neglected. Nor can 
‘they regard the supposed respect paid by this scheme to founders’ 
wishes as an important consideration. To extend the area of a 
competition limited to a single parish or small county, so as to 
embrace two or three counties, seems as direct an interference 
with the letter of the foundation as to disregard the restriction 
altogether. More than this, any such interference is justified 
not only in the interest of education generally, but on the special 
‘ground that thereby education is stimulated and improved in the 
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district which the founder intended to benefit. Now the wider 
the extension, the greater this stimulus and improvement. To 
remove restrictions partially, therefore, would be to disregard 
founders’ wishes without securing the full extent of good by 
which such disregard is best jaatiaeds 

Certainly those of us who entertain these views, hegeen dis- 
posed to respect locality restrictions in deference to the wishes of 
founders, would not be disposed to do so on any ground such as 
that stated by Professor Ramsay. For it appears to them that 
the plea which he urges is substantially the plea always brought 
forward in support of presentations and preferences of every kind, 
that by such means bursaries are secured to unascertained merit, 
in the expectation that the holders will by their future progress 
justify their possession of the endowment fund—an expectation, 
however, which experience does not entitle us to entertain. A 
system can never be worked so as to embrace rarely exceptional 
cases. But even exceptional cases of disadvantage in school 
education, such as Professor Ramsay would appear to have’ in 
view, would in a great measure be met by the institution of bur- 
saries at the Universities, to be competed for after one or two 
years’ attendance there; and still more, by the institution of 
numerous bursaries from the Elementary to the Secondary 
Schools. And the institution of such bursaries we regard as a 
matter of great moment—dquite essential to any well-organized 
system of administering the educational endowments of the 
country. 

Principal Shairp’s reasoning in favour of restricted competitions 
would have force were the bursary wealth of the country very 
small. Were that so, it might be urged that the country 
schools, unless protected in some such way, would have no 
chance against schools in the great towns. And a feeling 
of this kind may probably have been among the causes which 
gave rise to the restrictions originally. But the fact is not so. 
The bursary wealth of the Universities is not inconsiderable ; 
and should our recommendations with regard to the presentation 
system, and as to the application of the surplus funds of certain 
foundations, be carried out, the number even of valuable bur- 
saries would be such that, were they all thrown open, few 
boys of ability and energy would fail to obtain one, however 
wide the area of competition. And this possible increase in the 
funds at the disposal of the Universities, is one among the 
many changes of circumstances which justify the disregard of 
restrictions, perhaps beneficial when they were imposed. Boys 
educated at a country school may not, as a rule, gain the highest 
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bursaries; but they will, if deserving, gain something in any 
well-arranged system of competition. Further, the inequality 
in the secondary instruction of the country is one of the evils 
which an extensive system of open bursaries will powerfully 
tend to remedy. Competition will produce its usual effects. 
Schools, now inferior, will be stimulated to effort, and one suc- 
cess will be followed by another. It would be hard suddenly 
to introduce this vigorous treatment were it at all probable that 
deserving students would suffer thereby ; but, as we have said, 
‘the funds are sufficient to enable this to be done without risk 
of any such consequences. 

Nor is there reason to fear that the total removal of restric- Total remova’ 
tions would materially affect the relations in which the Uni- °f7ssirictions 
versities at present stand to different parts of the country. *fect relation 
Students born or educated in certain counties would still to certain 
naturally compete for bursaries in the University most in-'°*'¥e* 
timately connected with those counties. But in the influence 
which it would exert on education generally, the total removal 
of restrictions would differ from partial removal very widely 
indeed. The indirect influence of a system may be great, though 
its actual results are not conspicuous. That students from 
all parts of the country should have it in their power to com- 
pete for bursaries in any University, is what would give life 
to the teaching of every school. And that in point of fact they 
-would, as a rule, continue to go to the nearest University would 
not diminish this influence. It must be kept in view also 
that this practice, if carried to an extreme, is not a good 
thing. ‘There is of necessity a tendency in this direction. The 
Universities will always draw mainly from the counties nearest 
to them. If the bursaries in their gift be open to competition, 
but the competition confined to these counties, they will do so, » 
of course, still more. This is not to-be desired. An exclusive 
connection between each of the four Scotch Universities and the 
counties immediately adjacent to it is not to be encouraged. It 
would be an evil were Scotland sharply divided into four districts, 

-each, as it were, educationally complete. It would tend to foster 
a special character in both the school and the University teaching 
of each district. It would prevent the free action of the 

national life, with all its varied elements and requirements, 
upon the national education ; indeed, education would so tend 

-to become not national, but provincial. On the other hand, 

-apart from the influence on the school teaching to which we 
have referred, we should regard it as a gain were all students 
enabled to select the University, the character of the instruction 
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in which was thought best adapted to their tastes or acquire- 
ments, and compete for a bursary therein; and while, as we 
have said, the present practice will in the main continue, im- 
‘portant exceptions may be expected to occur were this power 
of selection given by the removal of restrictions.. 

Mostexpediont From these considerations it appears to some of our number, 

weer iea that altogether to disregard local restrictions, while the easiest 

restrictions. and the most useful course, is also the most expedient. It 
would excite hostility, no doubt, but once done, the question 
would be finally set at rest; while any partial extension of 
areas would, in all probability, require to be repeated from 
time to time, producing an ever-recurring iritation. And if 
founders’ wishes are to be disregarded at all, this had best be 
done in favour of that course by which a worthy and sufficient 
end seems most likely to be secured. 

Rition taken Nor should we, in this matter, forget an example strikingly in 

ee point. In the Universities of England, local and other restric- 
tions, of the same character as those we are now discussing, 
have been abolished, as no longer adapted to the present condition 
of the country, and the wealth of these foundations thrown open 
to the whole empire—an enlightened reform of which Scotchmen, 
to their credit be it said, have not been slow to avail themselves. 
That step was at the time opposed by many; few will now be 
found to question its propriety. And it is difficult to imagine 
any reason why restrictions, swept away as mischievous in Eng- 
land nearly twenty years ago, should be maintained in Scotland. 

There is, of course, a marked distinction between bursaries 

maintained and managed by existing County Associations, and 
bursaries restricted to natives of certain localities by founding 
deeds, in most cases of old date; and it is to the latter class 
that the above argument must be held to apply. Bursaries 
of the former class are not numerous, the aggregate amount 
in all the Universities being only £307 a year. These should 
not be allowed to rank as University distinctions; but within 
due limits, and if wisely administered, they may doubtless do good 
by introducing a wholesome rivalry among the schools of the 
county. This beneficial agency, however, can only be secured; as 
is urged by the Senatus of Edinburgh ina passage already quoted, 
in so far as ‘the principles of publicity and ‘the selection of the 
worthiest by competition are attended to.’ 

Argument that Itis sometimes urged as an argument against a system of open 

eee ‘S competition that it is an injustice to the poor. We have already 

Bas Poor, alluded incidentally to this objection, but it is so important as 
to deserve special consideration. The children- of the rich, it 
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is said, have necessarily a great advantage in any competition, 
because they are able to procure the best preparatory training. 
The poor are thus placed. at a disadvantage, and do not get the 
chance of rising in the world which such benefactions were 
intended to afford: 


° 


‘Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi.’ 


It is therefore urged that allowance should, by some means, be 
made for these inequalities of fortune, and the way of advance- 
ment in life made easy to the deserving poor. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with this argument; but it 
will not bear examination. 

In the first place, it is hard to discover what these means Difficult to find 
should be. How can this discriminating promotion of poverty ren fae 
be secured? Our inquiries have not furnished any solution of nee of 
this difficulty. The Town Council of Aberdeen would seem to 
make some efforts in this direction : 


‘8344, Is the condition of poverty attached to any great number of 
these bursaries ?—It is mentioned in a good many—not, perhaps, in a 
great many, but in some of them; but it is not much attended to. It is 
attended to in a slight degree by the Town Council in their bursaries. 
‘These are all thrown into the competition; but at the same time the 
Council exercise a certain discretion, and if they see a poor student a little 
lower: down, they will raise him up at their own discretion. It is against 
the feeling of the professors that it should be done, but still it is done to 
a certain extent. It is not very much abused.’ 


Plainly this interference by the Council is but a slight matter, Dificult to 
and necessarily must be so; for to carry out preferences in SY wpa | 
favour of poverty to any practical effect would be altogether in- poverty in 

‘ ; ie 3 matter. 
consistent with a real competition. It would destroy the whole 
character of the system. Still less is this end attained by pre- 
sentations. The evidence which we have taken proves that the 
operation of that system has been in favour neither of the poor 
nor of the deserving. 

In truth, it is difficult to say what really constitutes poverty - 
with regard to such a matter as this. In educational matters, 
a well-employed artisan may be a richer man than many who 
rank higher in the social scale. Neither is it easy to discover 
poverty for this purpose. The endeavour to do so thoroughly 
would be inquisitorial; the decision, not unfrequently, erroneous. 
Many, and those of the most deserving, would be unwilling to 
plead poverty. Success would often be the result of accident 
or of importunity. 

In the next place, it may be doubted whether the aisad- 
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pele i vantages with which it is supposed the poor have to contend 
exaggerated. are not exaggerated. Of course, with regard to exceptional 
subjects, such as modern languages, or some peculiar branch 
of science, a boy whose parents could afford to send him abroad 
in the one case, or give him special instruction in the other, 
would have an advantage over a boy whose parents could not. 
But we are not dealing with any such case. In no well-arranged 
system of bursary examinations would exceptional subjects have 
prominence. The object of such examinations is to detect ability 
xather than to ascertain knowledge; and as regards knowledge, 
the point is, not that a boy should know what others don’t know 
at all, but that he should know better than others what all know 
to a certain extent. A moderate improvement in our secondary 
schools—which an open system of University bursaries would 
greatly tend to bring about—would put within the reach of all 
instruction quite sufficient to fit them for such a competition 
as we are discussing. The best way of giving educational aid 
to the poorer classes is by numerous bursaries from the Public 
to the Secondary Schools; or, when Secondary Schools are not 
accessible, by bursaries which would enable them to obtain the 
most complete education afforded at the Public Schools them- 
selves. These bursaries, from social causes, would, as a rule, be 
competed for by the poorer classes only; and, in the bestowal of 
them, especial regard should be had to any promise of aptitude 
to profit by more advanced study. It is to be remembered, . 
also, that the examinations for them would be on subjects 
instruction in which is now by law provided for the whole 
community. The means of obtaining Secondary instruction would 
thus be within the reach of all who showed any capacity ; and 
that level once reached, we think the principle of unrestricted 
competition may be fairly applied. More poor men are now 
educated at Oxford, under a perfectly open system, than in the 
‘times when Bible-clerks and Servitors were numerous, and when 
poverty was recognised as a qualification for scholarships and 
fellowships. 
Differences of - Differences in opportunity there will, of course, always be. 
will alwaye bo No set of boys can come to an examination on a footing of perfect 
aia equality as to previous training. But we are persuaded that no 
disadvantages will attach to the poor, which a boy of ability 
and industry, working under the stimulus of poverty, will not 
be able to overcome. And unless a boy has ability and 
industry, he is not worthy to hold a University bursary. In an 
educational system such as we venture to contemplate, and such 
as Scotland has it in her power to realize, every boy, starting from 
the common level of sound elementary teaching, will have. the 
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opportunity of gaining for himself the means of obtaining a Uni- 
versity education; and unless he can make this gain in spite of 
any ordinary disadvantages under which he may at first labour, 
he has no title to what is not only an honour in itself, but a 
means of advancement in life. On this point the views of the 
English Schools Inquiry Commission (1864) apply with peculiar 
force : 

‘Further, since the object is to select those who are to make education 
a means of rising, the best test of all is that the competitors should be 
pitted against other boys of the very class into which they are to make 
their way. A boy who has only beaten other boys of the same class does 
not prove thereby that he is fit to receive the education of another class, 
But if all classes have entered into the competition, the selection is sure 
to be right. If the son of a labourer can beat the sons of gentlemen, 


that goes a long way to prove that he is capable of using with advantage 
the education usually given to gentlemen.’ 


Public opinion 
So far as we can judge, the public feeling in Scotland, on the in ieaneone as 


whole, inclines to this view of the question. The Glasgow Uni- pe 
" versity Council, representing a large body of opinion, express ae ea 
this view distinctly in a single sentence of their Report: ‘ It 
is, perhaps, scarcely needful now to say that simple poverty is 
no merit in the eyes of friends of education; and poverty, asso- 
ciated with energy and ability, will be purely a gainer by the 
abolition of presentation bursaries.’ The weight of the evidence 
which we have taken is to the same effect. The witnesses gene- 
rally concur in the opinion that, unless a boy can gain by real 
merit, he had better not, in a competition of this character, gain 
at all. Indeed, Dr. Playfair specifies the fact of poorer boys being 
able to overcome difficulties of early training, etc., as ‘a fair © 
test’ of their being worthy of the career to which they aspire.* 
Nor, in considering this matter, should we overlook the differ- 
ence between the position of a student who gains aid of this 
character by merit, and that of one who receives it on the ground 
of poverty, The former enjoys the respect of his fellows; the 
latter does not. Open foundations always stand high; the holders 
of close foundations are too often looked down upon. The results 
of this distinction are such as, in our opinion, seriously to affect 
the value of the education which the student receives. 
One or two points yet remain which require a brief notice, SchookPur 
Bursaries attached to particular schools, for the purpose of send- 20t be récog- 
nised by Uni- 
ing boys from that school to some University, should not receive versities. 
any University notice or recognition. They are managed and 
awarded by the school authorities ; and no University should re- 
cognise foundations over which it has not control. To include 


* Evidence, 3443-44, 
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in University Calendars bursaries belonging to particular schools, 
and competed for only by boys there educated, is a mistake. For 
such bursaries, however useful in themselves, have no claim to 
rank: as University honours; they are merely school prizes. 
This point is, in our opinion, of importance. The thing to be 
aimed at is, that all University distinctions should be given by 
the University, and after an open competition, and that no 
benefactions which may be obtained otherwise should be allowed 
to take rank as University distinctions. 

Bursaries of We have to express our regret that the bursaries established 

Goceay, by the Merchant Company in the recent reform of their trusts, 
have been wholly confined to boys educated at their own schools, 
This example naturally led to the same restriction being imposed 
with regard to the bursaries which were proposed to be founded in 
the Provisional Order subsequently applied for by the Governors of 
Heriot’s Hospital. Were even a portion of these bursaries thrown 
open to general competition, not only would a benefit be conferred 
on the community, but a highly beneficial stimulus would be given 
to the teaching in these schools. We think this principle should 
be kept in view in establishing bursaries from surplus funds:of 
any Hospital or Educational Endowments, and in Chap. III. we 
have recommended that it would, perhaps, be best carried out by 
allowing the bursaries which it may be thought right to throw 
open to be awarded by the University at which they were to 
be held—the bursary in all cases being called by the name of the 
founder. 

Brasil bur: The number of very small bursaries attached to the Universities 

saries should “is too great.. Some improvement was effected in this matter by the 
Commission of 1858; but we are of opinion that much more 
should yet be done. Theré are now in the University of Aber- 
deen bursaries so trifling in amount that they actually ‘go a 
begging” * Plainly these can do no good to education; and very 
little to the student who by asking may chance to get one. It 
would, we think, be desirable that no University Bursary should 


Nobursary be of less value than £20 a year; a sufficient minimum sum, 
should be less 


than £20, having regard to the fact that the University session is Asien 
to about six months in each year. 
Certain bur- Further, we concur in the view urged by the Glasgow General 


saries should 
be reserved for Council, that while bursaries, as a rule, should be given at entrance, 


aa aay a certain proportion should be reserved for second-year students ;— 
some, until even a later period in the University course. We think 
‘this of importance as one means of remedying the disadvantages 
‘under which students who may have been unfortunate in their 


school-teaching undoubtedly labour at the beginning of their Uni- 
* Evidence, 8274, 
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versitycareer. For at these later examinations students will compete 
who have enjoyed for a year or more the benefit-of instruction at 
the University,—a sufficient opportunity to enable a young man 
of energy and ability to- overcome any untoward circumstances 
in his early education. ‘This was urged by the Commissioners 
of 1826-30. Indeed, it seems to us that much good might 
be effected by a better organization of the bursary system gene- 
rally. In some points, especially in the bestowal: of bursaries 
as the result of a general examination each year, the 
example of Aberdeen is worthy to be followed. In that 
University the annual bursary examination is an important 
feature in the academical system, and has many beneficial in- 
fluences. The stimulating effect of the endowments is increased ; 
their eleemosynary character is taken away; a bursary gets its 
true rank as an academic distinction. And we are persuaded 
that the long continuance of this practice has tended—powerfully 
though indirectly—to lessen at Aberdeen the evil effects of the 
presentation bursaries. At the same time, we think that a 
greater elasticity might with advantage be given to the system, 
both as regards the periods of the University course at which 
bursaries may be competed for, and as regards the subjects of 
examination. Lastly, should there be any funds available for the 
purpose, the foundation of scholarships or fellowships, to be com- 
peted for by graduates, would supply a great want. These should, 
we think, be in value from £80 to £100 a year, and tenable 
for a short term of years. 


The changes which we have proposed are no doubt consider- Changes pro- 
able, but, as we have already said, they do not go beyond eee oe 
what was done in England twenty years ago, so far as the h#ve been, 
same matters were then dealt with—what is now generally in England. 
recognised as having been done wisely, and with highly bene- 
ficial results. They have been tested by this extensive ex- 
perience. We have stated our reasons for thinking them 
sound in principle. We do not anticipate that, if carried out 
as a whole, they will occasion any individual hardship. And of 
their general effect for good, if so carried out, we cannot doubt. 

The endowments in our Universities of the character we are Total of En- 
here dealing with are by no means insignificant. If we take Cowments by 
together bursaries, scholarships, fellowships, and pecuniary prizes, 8™4l. 

we find the annual value of the whole to be, in each of the Uni- 


versities, as follows :— 


If wisely ad- 
ministered, 
sufficient. 


Patronage 
Chairs in St, 
Andrews. 


Evils resulting 


from this 
Private 
Patronage. 
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St. Andrews, get ose ‘ £2,206 4 6 
Glasgow, . ‘ - ‘ ‘ SEO ae ok... G 
Aberdeen, . ‘ P “ ‘ 5,982.0 Lb7 10 
Edinburgh, ; ? . ; 6,275 16 0 
More than one University, . i 15:6 leper) 0 


Total,..omn «f26,.00 saaeel 


These endowments, if thrown open and wisely administered, 
are sufficient to put within the reach of every able boy, how- 
ever lowly born, the means of obtaining, by his own exertions, 
the best education the country can afford; and, at the end, of 
gaining a provision which will support him during the first years 
of his start in life. The power thus to gather ability from every 
class is one of the greatest gains a society can make; and Scot- 


land is fortunate in the power to make it. 


The witnesses from St. Andrews, Principals Tulloch and 
Shairp, have specially invited our attention to the position of 
three chairs in that University as regards the right of presenta- 
tion. The Professorships of Humanity, of Civil and Natural — 
History, and of Chemistry, are in the gift, respectively, of the 
Duke of Portland, the Marquis of Ailsa, and the Earl of Leven. 
These chairs were, to certain effects, embraced in the ordinances 
of the Commissioners of 1858. This question of patronage, 
however, was not reported upon by them; and therefore the 
consideration of it does not appear to be beyond the scope of 
our Commission. 

The patronage of the Humanity Chair is vested in the Duke of 
Portland, in virtue of the mortification of 8000 merks in 1620 
by Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit for the purpose of founding that 
chair. The Chair of Civil History was established in the United 
College by the Act of 1747, superseding the Chair of Humanity 
in St. Salvator’s College. The right of patronage to that chair 
was given by the said Act to the Earl of Cassilis (ancestor of the 
Marquis of Ailsa), in consequence, it is thought, of his having 
founded the Chair of Humanity in St. Salvator’s, then superseded. 
The Professorship of Chemistry was founded by Dr. John Gray 
in 1808, with an endowment of £2000; and by his will Dr. 
Gray directed that the Professor should be nominated by the Earl 
of Leven.+ 

Such rights of private patronage exist, so far as we are aware, 
in no other Scottish University. It has been represented to us that 
the patrons are remote from the University, are often ignorant 
of its interests and wants, that appointments may be made with- 

* Including the recent Clark Endowment. } Sup. Evidence, Appendix, Vol. I., 2. 
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out due publicity, and without a real investigation of the claims 
of candidates, that the fittest men will not come forward as candi- 
dates for an appointment which they believe may be obtained, 
not by merit, but by private interest; in a word, that the system 
affords no security for the selection of the best man.* Principal 
Tulloch says: ‘In some cases, where private patronage chairs have 
been vacant, they have been a subject of great anxiety to us. 
We haye been kept in ignorance as to the tests to be applied to 
candidates, and even as to the candidates, and uncertain as to 
whether it might do harm or good for the University to move in 
recommending any candidate. | And again: ‘I think there is no 
doubt that, in all the three cases—and the patrons are all different 
—the result upon the whole is injurious to the interests of the 
University. = The results to which it might lead are pointed out 
by Principal Shairp: ‘It might easily go the length—I do not 
say it has done so—of almost neutralizing our College altogether. 
For instance, if a thoroughly incompetent man were to be ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Humanity, which is the entrance chair, 
and one that I may say attracts or deters students from coming 
to the College, we should have few students at all.’§ 

One of these chairs seems to afford an illustration of the work- 
ing of the system. At the union of the Colleges in 1747, a chair 
of Civil History was established. Such the chair continued to 
be down to 1862. In 1850, however, when the chair was 
vacant, the Senatus of the University petitioned the patron to 
appoint a Professor competent to teach Natural History; and the 
present occupant of the Chair was then appointed. In conse- 
quence, it may be presumed, of this, the Commissioners of 1858 
were constrained to declare that the Professor of Civil History 
in St. Andrews should also be the Professor of Natural History ; 
certainly, as Principal Shairp says, a very extraordinary combina- 
tion of subjects.|| For this diversion of the teaching of the chair 
from its proper subject the Senatus of 1850 must be held mainly 
responsible. Still, but for the existence of the private right 
of patronage, it is not probable that any such proceeding would 
have been attempted. 

It is to be observed that the endowment of each of these 
chairs is supplemented by Parliamentary grant. There is annually 
voted to the Professor of Humanity, £120; to the Professor of 
Civil and Natural History, £100; to the Professor of Chemistry, 
£125. From the Endowment the Professor of Humanity gets 
£75, 8s. 8d. a year; the Professor of Chemistry £90; the Pro- 


* Evidence, 7677-8; Sup. Evidence, Appendix, Vol. I., 11. + Evidence, 7676. 
$ 1b. 7672. § 1b. 7673. || Sup. Evidence, 6. 
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fessor of Civil and Natural History apparently nothing at. all.* 
The fees of students may be taken as averaging, in the case 
of the Humanity Chair, £200 yearly; im the case of the 
Chemistry Chair, £80. It is unusual, and contrary to sound 
policy, that public money should, even in this indirect way, be 
disposed of by private patrons. 


Recommenda- On these grounds we recommend that the right of presentation 
ena to these chairs should be transferred to the University Court 
Chairs. or the Crown. Whether the patrons should receive any eom- 


pensation is a question for the Legislature. 


With, regard to future foundations of professorships by private 
individuals, the following resolution, proposed by the Commis- 
sioners of 1826-30, as proper to be embodied in the statutes of 
each University, is worthy of attention:—‘ The Commissioners 
are of opinion that it is expedient to provide, in an effectual 
manner, that no individual or public body bestowing funds for 
the foundation of any professorship shall thereafter have the 
nomination thereto beyond the life of the founder, as the nomina- 
tion to all such professorships ought afterwards to be vested in 
the Crown; and that hereafter, on any such provision being 
made for the foundation of any professorship, the professor so 
appointed shall not become a member of the Senatus Academicus 
without the consent of the Crown.’+ In the present constitution 
of our Universities, the functions here devolved upon the Crown 
would be more fittingly discharged by the University Courts. 


* Sup. Evidence, Appendix, Vol. I., 2. t Report, p. 24. 
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X.—THE CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNING BODIES. 


THE trusts which have come under our review present much Trusts 
variety of ‘constitution, but the elements of which they chiefly “**4*¢ 

consist are—Ist, Trustees appointed ex officio; and 2d, relatives 

of the donor, or other persons named in the deed, with power 

of renewal in cases of vacancies. These two elements are 

frequently combined, but the former preponderates largely, 

the object of testators having been to secure the aid of persons 

having some official connection with the neighbourhood. In 

towns, a very large proportion of the Endowments are in the Taaisaee in 
management of the Magistrates and Town Council, or Sama 
selected members of the Corsotisn! sometimes joined with the 

city ministers, or with representatives of public bodies, such as 

the Incorporation of Trades. In very few instances is there any 

representative element other than members of Burgh Corpora- 

tions. In the Philp Bequest, provision is made that eight of the 
trustees shall be elected by the inhabitants; and in the case of 

Dollar, where the trust was constituted under an Act of Parlia- 

ment, two are chosen by the Parliamentary electors of the parish. 

For the Milne Institution, three of the directors are elected by the 

feuars of Fochabers. In country districts the trust is very country 
commonly placed in the hands of the minister and kirk-session, P'" 
with whom are occasionally joined neighbouring proprietors named 

in the trust deed, or the owners of certain properties in the 
districts. In the case of the Wallace Hall Academy, provision 

is made for gentlemen of the name of Wallace being always on 

the trust. In cases where the trust extends to an adjoining 
parish, the minister and members of the kirk-sessions of both 

parishes are usually included, and sometimes the moderator of 

the presbytery for the time being. The Sheriff or Sheriff-Sub- Ze officio 
stitute is frequently named in trusts, both in town and country, and “em?es 
sometimes the Members of Parliament for the burgh or county; 

the Principals of different Universities are named in some impor- 

tant trusts, and occasionally the Lord-Lieutenant of the county; 

the Lord President and the Lord Justice-Clerk are also occasionally 
appointed. The Writers to the Signet in Edinburgh have the 
management of two important trusts—the Dick Bequest and John 
Watson’s Hospital. 


Defects to 
which our 
attention has 
been specially 
directed. 


Few com- 
plaints of 
failure of 

Trusts. 


The advantage 
of having some 
ex officio ele- 
ment. 
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Some complaints have been addressed to us with reference to 
defects in the constitution of governing bodies. The cases to 
which our attention has been chiefly directed are where the number 
of trustees is too limited, as in the case of the Madras Colleges 
at St. Andrews and Cupar, and the Ewart Institute, Newton- 
Stewart, or where ex officio trustees have other important duties 
to discharge, and are unable to give proper attention to the 
ordinary and active duties of the Trust. It sometimes happens 
that the governing bodies are too large and unwieldy. This is, 
in our opinion, the case at Dollar. Complaints have also been 
addressed to us of the undue preponderance of the influence of 
individual members,—as in the case of the minister or ministers 
of the parish or district, who, residing on the spot, and taking 
an active share in the management, naturally acquire more power. 

Very few complaints have been addressed to us of the failure of 
trusts through neglect on the part of trustees, or misapplication 
of funds. In one or two cases funds of small amount are said to 
have disappeared, and in one case* it is alleged that a sum, 
which under the original destination should have been invested 
in land, remained a charge on the property of the testator and 
his descendants ; and in another case (Burnett Bequest, Saltoun),+ 
that the administration is not in terms of the trust deed. Our 
attention was also invited to the state of an endowment for the 
support of a school and library, charged on the lands of Inner- 
peffray, in the county of Perth. According to a statement pre- 
pared for counsel in 1846, a copy of which was laid -before us, 
the funds were not applied for the purposes of the trust for many 
years after 1779, the date of the foundation. Upon this state- 
ment a claim was made by persons interested in the neighbour- 
hood on the proprietor, Lord Kinnoull, for the application: of the 
endowment, with accumulated interest, to its proper purpose. The 
opinions of counsel were taken, but the question was never 
brought before any legal tribunal.{ We would also direct atten- 
tion to the case of Gatehouse Academy, where certain money and 
lands are alleged to have been diverted from their original desti- 
nation. ‘To justify us in expressing any opinion on these cases 
would have involved an inquiry of a character which we did not 
consider to be within our province. But as they have excited 
considerable local attention, we think it desirable to make special 
reference to them here. 

On the whole, the evidence we have received is favourable 
to the administration of educational endowments by e# officio 
trustees, where they are not too few in number, and do not absorb 


* Moffat—see Appendix, Vol. II. + See Appendix, Vol. I. 
{ See Appendix, Vol. II. 
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too large a share in the administration. We think there are 
grounds for the complaints that have been addressed to us of 
occasional neglect owing to the pressure of official duties. We 
are of opinion, however, that in important trusts, the benefits of 
which are not confined to a limited district, official trustees are a 
valuable element; and it will be found that they have been very 
generally introduced in trusts constituted by Statute, or by the 
action of the Court of Chancery. The remedial measures we 
have to propose are required chiefly for cases where the trust is 
too narrow, or where there is a want of security that the public 
interests shall be duly regarded in the administration. 


Before offering any suggestions on this subject, we would direct Result of the 
attention to the inquiries of the Education Commission of 1864 ae nee 
on burgh and middle-class schools, which, though confined to ea ia 
schools public in their constitution, have an important bearing on 
our inquiry. The schools which came under their review were— 
1st, Burgh schools under the exclusive administration of Town 
Councils; 2d, Academies where a proprietary element is joined 
to the Town Councils; 3d, Schools under trustees or managers 
entirely unconnected with the Town Councils. The latter class 
were too few to have had a material influence on the decision of 
the Commission. The conclusion at which the Assistant Com- 
missioners arrived, and which was accepted by the Commissioners 
in their Third Report (pp. 11-14), was favourable to Town Councils Their views 
as an element in the constitution of managing bodies; but they of the ies 
point out that there was considerable difference of opinion among pene 
teachers and others who were consulted by them in regard to 
those who ought to be associated with the Town Councils. 

The arguments for and against Town Councils are carefully 
summed up in the Report of the Assistant Commissioners in the 
chapter on the Constitution and Management of Burgh and 
Middle-class Schools, and we direct attention to them because 
they apply with more or less force to any system of management 
dependent on popular election only. Town Councils are said to 
haye exercised their patronage with fairness and impartiality, and 
to understand the educational wants of their constituents. But 
they are a variable body, and, as a rule, too much inclined to 
regard merely the wishes of the community, without reference to 
what is best in the interests of education. To meet these objec- 
tions, various recommendations were addressed to the Commis- 
sioners by persons interested in education who were consulted 
by them, having for their object the introduction into educational Bat leave’ 


trusts of an independent element, which would give variety and dition of some 


weight to the constitution, either as representing other bodies, ‘7dcpendent 
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such as the Universities or presbyteries, or in the form of 
ASSESSOTS. 

We attach importance to these recommendations, especially to 
the latter, and we think it may be adopted with advantage in 
cases of public functionaries whose duties are onerous, and of 
corporations. ; 

Some of the Educational Endowments which formed the sub- 
ject of our inquiry differ from those referred to by the former 
Commission, in that the duties of the Trusts are more varied, 
comprising the management of considerable property, and in 
many cases the administration of a charity,as well as the govern- 
ment of a school. We hold it to be of great importance that 
the trusts of large institutions should contain some element in- 
dependent of the representation of popular constituencies ; while, 
on the other hand, the trust should always contain members 
elected by those who have a direct interest in the good management 
of the school. The most simple way of effecting this would be 
by associating with the trust members of the School Board, or 
persons nominated by the Board; and the proportion in which 
this representative element should be introduced might vary, 
according as the education to be provided by the charity is 

. Elementary or Secondary. If the education is to be Secondary, 
we think it essential that a considerable proportion of the trus- 
tees should belong to a class independent of local influences. 

Inconyenienco Our attention has been directed to the inconvenience which 

ae ee arises from. the governing body being either too unwieldy or 

limited Trusts. too limited. A body of trustees, to be efficient, should be large 
enough to secure the attendance of members active and interested 
in their duties, and to provide against occasional default from 
illness or other causes, but not so numerous as to weaken the 
responsibilities of individual members, The evils which may 
arise from a narrow trust are too obvious to require illustration. 
Representations were made to us of the narrowness of the govern- 
ing bodies in the cases of the Madras College, Cupar, and the 
Madras College, St. Andrews. In both these cases the Assistant 
Commissioners who reported to the Education (Scotland) Commis- 
sion, 1863 (Report, pp. 82 and 90), on the Burgh and Middle-class 
Schools, pointed out that the inconvenience which arose from the 
narrowness of the governing body is aggravated by the preponder- 
ance of one ecclesiastical denomination, In both cases the trustees 
have expressed a willingness to enlarge the trust; and the former 
made an application for that purpose under the Endowed Insti- 
tutions Act, 1869, but were stopped by the law officers of the 
Crown, who held that the case did not fall within that Act, 

As specimens of narrow trusts, we may quote the following :— 
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1. THE Mapras Coi.EGe, St. ANDREWS, which is vested in the Examples of 
Provost of St. Andrews, the first and second ministers, and the 2tt°W Trusts. 
Sheriff of the county. 

2. Mapras ACADEMY, CUPAR-FiFE, which is vested in the 
Provost, Dean of Guild, and two ministers of Cupar as directors. 

3. Tae Excin Insrirurion (ANDERSON’S), which is vested in 
the Sheriff and Sheriff-Substitute of the county, the Provost of 
Elgin, the two Established Church ministers, and the Moderator 
of the Presbytery for the time being. 

4. Morison’s INSTITUTION, CRIEFF, the trustees of which are 
Sir James Gibson-Craig, Lord Moncreiff, the Hon. H. J. Mon- 
creiff, Mr. Brodie, W.S., and Mr. Thomas Brodie. 

5. Toe Ewart Institute, NEWToN-STEWART, which is vested 
in only two trustees. 

6. THE Frtres CoLLEGE, which is vested in five trustees. 

7. Strett’s Hosprrrau, which is vested in three only, all ex 
officio, with power to appoint the factor as a fourth trustee. 


Instances of the governing bodies being very numerous are Cases where 
not so frequent. The governing body of Hutcheson’s Hospital, te Trustees” 
Glasgow, consists of the large number of 72 persons, It in- rous. 
cluded, previously to the passing of the late Act, all the mem- 
bers of the Town Council, fifty in number, and ten ministers 
of the Established Church. To these have been added three 
persons to be elected by the Trades’ House, and three by the 
Merchants’ House, and six ministers not being members of the 
Established Church. 

In the case of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, there is a govern- 
ing body composed of the Provost, Magistrates, Town Council, 
and thirteen city clergy, making in all 54. 

In the case of Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh, the trust, as 
now constituted, consists of twelve ex officio governors and fifteen 
appointed by name, with provision for the annual retirement of 
three of the number, but subject to re-election, 

The Dollar Trust is composed of thirty-one persons, is ‘in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament, and consists of three classes,* 
This attempt to give some variety to the composition of the 
Trust has given rise to local jealousies, which have found 
expression in the evidence given before us, and in the written 
statements submitted by members of the trust. Complaints are 
made, on the one hand, that the trustees connected with the parish 
and its immediate vicinity are overruled by the ex officio mem- 
bers and by the heritors; and that the number of the latter may 
be indefinitely increased, as it is not required by the Act that 


* Second Report, p. 405; Lvidence, 6342, 6524. 
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~ the property on which they qualify should be entirely within 
the parish.* It is said, on the other hand, that the local members, 
though a minority, constitute nearly one-half of the whole body, 
and enjoy a full share of the management, owing to their resi- 
dence on the spot. On this subject we subjoin the remarks 
of the Assistant Commissioners who reported on this Institution 
to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 1864 :— é 


Remarksof |, ‘There are, however, two points in connection with this Institution to 

Assistant Com- which it is desirable to “call attention, and these are—(1.) the very large 

missioners On number of trustees, and the fact that, owing to the property qualification 

Trust, introduced by the Act of 1847, this number may be increased almost 
indefinitely ; and (2.) the restricted power of the principal. 

‘The trustees, as we have already said, are thirty-one in number, and 
they, with the principal and one of the teachers, compose the managing 
body. The management by so large a body is inevitably capricious. 
“ The responsibility,” as one of the trustees put it, “is very much diluted, 
and no meeting is ever the same as the one preceding, hence a shifting 
and irresolute policy.” ‘The business of the meetings,” we were told, 
‘is impeded, and amid the conflicting views of a number of men, some- 
times but partially acquainted with the real state of affairs, legislation 
is at times hasty and inconsiderate, just because it is scarcely possible 
to give to so large a body of men a just idea of the bearings of any 
particular case.” This diluted responsibility, and hasty, inconsiderate 
management, may at any moment lead to very serious results in the 
future of the Institution. One remedy suggested to us by some with 
whom we conversed was that, if it were practicable, the present body of 
trustees might form a kind of General Council, and select some six from 
among their number who should have the full management of all educa- 
tional matters. These six might be elected for three years, and there~ 
after two of their number should retire annually” 


We are of opinion that the inconveniences which arise from 
defects in the constitution of this Trust are very much aggravated 
by its unwieldy character, and cannot fail to act prejudicially 
to the proper authority of the head-master; and that, in any 
modification of the trust, due care should be taken to retain a 
strong element, independent of local feeling. 

aed Again, the changes which take place in the administrative 
fiuctuating body where it is fluctuating, as in the case of the Merchant 
body, there |, Company of Edinburgh, must give a want of stability to the edu- 
of stability. cational arrangements. Where so large and important a portion 
of the educational field is occupied by one body, and that in no 
way representative either of the interests of the town or of the 
eountry generally, it becomes a question whether new elements 
should not be added which may give steadiness to the manage- 
ment. These remarks receive illustration from recent proceed- 
es ings of the Merchant Company. It appears that, under the re- 
Heinburgh. commendation of a committee of their number, some restrictions 


* Evidence, 6354, 6482, 6510, 
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hhave been placed on the educational plans of the Company, 
especially with reference to James Gillespie’s foundation and 
the charities connected with it. We are glad to observe that the 
leading principles involved in the late reform, though assailed 
by individual members of the Company, remain unaltered. 

In considering the constitution of the various trusts which General 
have been brought before us, we are led to the conclusion that °2™'* 
trusts should not be so limited in number as to narrow the view 
which the trustees may take of their duties, or make it difficult 
to secure a sufficient attendance; that they should not be so 
large as to distribute and so weaken the sense of responsibility ; 
that, while recognising the importance, and indeed the necessity, 
of a certain proportion of local representation, they should contain 
elements which will be superior to mere local feeling and interests 
—and this is especially necessary in the case of secondary 
schools, which exist for the benefit of a larger section of the 
population than the parish in which they have been placed; 
and we consider further that they should be so constituted, by the 
addition of representatives of learned bodies, such as the Univer- 
sities, as to secure a due regard to the educational system of the 
country, and to the place that the school over which they sh 
charge should hold in that system. 

In considering the numbers of which such mixed trusts should 
consist, we are of opinion that such a rule as is laid down in the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, for School Boards, viz. that the 
boards should consist of not fewer than five and not more than 
fifteen members, may be applied with advantage to the trusts of 
educational endowments. Where the endowments are applicable 
to maintenance as well as education, it might suffice to lay down, 
as a general rule, that they should be composed of not less than 
seven, and not more than fifteen. 


The question of religious conditions in trusts as affecting Religious 
their constitution is worthy of consideration. Provision for conn 
religious instruction is enjoined in nearly all the more impor- 
tant foundations. Sometimes this is set forth in general 
terms; in some testamentary documents the main object of the 
founder is said to be the promotion of the religious as well as 
the secular instruction of the young. Thus, in several institutions Examples of 
under the management of the Merchant Company, Edinburgh, aa 
the object of the different founders is set forth in similar terms, 

‘for the relief, maintenance, and instruction in the principles of 
our Christian religion. > These general injunctions are not 
unfrequently accompanied, in other cases, by special provision 
for instruction in the standards of the Church of Scotland, or 
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by express reference to the Shorter Catechism. On the other 
hand, the instances in which the destination of an educational 
charity is confined to the members of a particular communion are 
very rare. In some exceptional cases they are destined for the 
benefit of the children of members of the Established Church, or 
a preference is given to the children of members of a particular 
congregation. In only one case that has been reported to us is there 
an express exclusion of members of a particular communion from 
the benefits of the foundation. Almost equally rare are the in- 
stances in which denominational management is enjoined or implied. 
Putting aside funds in especial connection with the Established or 
Free Churches, or bequests of a general character, as the Ferguson 
Bequest, and which have been referred to in a former chapter, 
local endowments where managing bodies are required to be in 
connection with a particular communion are not numerous. The 
master is in only a few cases required to be a member 
of the Established Church. In one recent endowment, where the 
instruction is required to be in accordance with the standards of 
the Established Church, and the trust is a mixed one, partly 
composed of the minister and elders, and partly of public function- 
aries, there is a proviso that ‘no Papist, no Puseyite, no Trac- 
tarian, no Socinian, no Arian, nor any man who by action or 
speech is known to defend, or to excuse, or to propagate the 
principles or practices of the sects here named, although they may 
deny or refuse the application to themselves, shall be allowed to be, 
or shall be entitled to act as, trustees of the said school-and fund,’ 
Ministers of The cases in which the managing body is composed more or 
Cha euhe? less of ministers of the Established Church, as has been already 
many Trusts. said, are numerous; but no inference can be drawn from this of 
any desire on the part of the testators that special favour was 
to be shown to the children of parents in communion with that 
Church. In the absence of any special provision to the contrary, 
it is to be inferred that the testator contemplated that the instruc- 
Presumed tion should be according to the usage of Parochial and Burgh 
Tesora Schools throughout the country. Where there is no reference in 
le ot the trust to instruction in standards of the Church, the expres- 
sions are very general. In a few cases, chiefly of modern origin, 
it, is enjoined that the teaching shall be unsectarian. In one 
instance it is provided that the school shall be on the model of 
the Manchester Secular School. In another, the endowment is to 
be applied so long as the Scripture is taught. 
Reference to In institutions where provision is made for the board and 
Religious In- : : 3 
struction is Maintenance as well as instruction of the young, references to 
more frequent religious instruction, ag may be expected, are more numerous, 


in the case of 
Hospitals. The religious aims of Heriot are fully set forth in his testament, 
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and they are followed up by the statutes of Dr. Balcanquall, Examples. 
which provide for the attendance of the children at the Grey- 
friars Church and for daily services by the master, with the 
curious proviso that ‘the prayer is not to be conceaved by the ~ 
schoolmaster, but to be red by him every day as it shall be 
delivered to him, penned by the ministers of Edinburgh, In 
other Hospitals provision is commonly made in the rules for 
attendance of the children at the Established Church; and where 
religious instruction is referred to, it is according to the received 
standards of the Church of Scotland. Where no special provision Even where 
is made for religious instruction in these institutions or in ee 
endowed schools, the practice of giving it is very general. In Teaching 2 
answer to inquiries addressed to the managers of these schools the Trust, the 
as to the provision made for such instruction and for reli- eee, FA 
gious exercises, we are informed that the classes are commonly 
opened with prayer, and religious instruction in some form is 
given to an extent that may be said to be universal. Particular 
hours or days are devoted to this in their time-tables; and 
when the exact nature of the instruction given is not described, 
the practice seems to be almost equally divided between general 
instruction in the Scriptures, and the same teaching accompanied 
with dogmatic instruction according to the Presbyterian standards. 
The children are expected to attend during the Bible lessons or 
instruction in the Catechism, and in point of fact they generally do 
so; but we are assured that in all cases every facility is given for 
the exemption of those whose parents object. This permission, 
however, seems to be very little taken advantage of in the schools 
from which we have returns. Objections are occasionally taken ; 
and we are informed in the return from the High School of 
Edinburgh, that though no one has objected to attendance at the 
prayer, Roman Catholic boys sometimes come in after the hour 
for religious instruction. 

We do not infer from these statements that the question The question 
of religious teaching is free from difficulties, and much must Taco 
“depend on the considerate feeling of managers, and especially Sinn" 
of the teachers, to avoid cause for difference, especially in our 
large towns. On this subject we would refer to the evidence of 
Mr. Ogilvie, Head Master of George Watson’s College School, Eirltente ete 
one of the Merchant Company’s Institutions, which is attended ~~” 
by children of various persuasions. The religious instruction is 
limited to prayer each day on the opening of the school, and 
the Scripture lesson; but instruction in the Catechism has been 
discontinued, on account of the representations made to the 
governors by some of the parents. To this teaching, so limited, 
very few objections are taken; and Roman Catholic children and 
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Jews do not usually leave the class-room while the Scripture 


lesson goes on. / 

Complaints of Though no objection has been taken, in the course of our 
eccie inquiries, to the religious teaching in endowed schools, special 
Sareea the orievances have been urged against the administration of some 
Church, trusts, as unduly favouring members of the Established Church, 
to the exclusion of members of other communions. Such charges 
are difficult of proof, and no attempts. were made to substantiate 
them. We think it our duty to refer to them, because all ex- 
a Hid clusive trusts must be exposed to such accusations. In any re- 
i organization of the governing bodies, opportunity should be given 
for a fair representation of the general public where the benefits 
of the trust are open to all. This object can be attained better, 
in our opinion, by election of members from the community in 
which the endowment is placed, or from public bodies, than by 

placing the ministers of other persuasions ex officio on the trust. 
It appears that the constitution of existing trusts offers only in 
rare cases any serious obstacle to their amalgamation, where 
Facilities are amalgamation may be deemed to be expedient. Representations 
alia hae have been made to us that the conditions of trusts as to religious 
trausis to be instruction have been found to prevent the transference of schools 
Ee hoe to School Boards, and have prevented these trusts being admini- 
: stered in harmony with the public system of the country. We 
consider that the subject calls for the attention of the Legislature. 


sor pone Power should be given to relieve trustees from the necessity 
e given to 


disregard of enforcing injunctions in deeds forbidding the access to a school 
Pots of members of a particular communion, or requiring that none 
deeds. but members of a particular communion shall be eligible as 


teachers of schools open to all. 
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XI—POWERS OF REFORM. 


WE have carefully considered whether the changes we have Can the re- 
recommended can be best effected by an extension of the powers sible ee 
of the ordinary legal tribunals, or by some new machinery Susi out by 
acting under the control of Parliament. In some cases the machinery? 
reforms proposed hardly exceed those which can be carried out 
under the ordinary jurisdiction of the Court of Session, but in 
others they involve a deviation from the intentions of the founders 
to which the sanction of an Act of Parliament is indispensable ; ° 
and the authority to which this new jurisdiction may be en- 
trusted will have to exercise discretionary power of an unusual 
and delicate character. In the opinion of the Lord Justice- Opinion of the 
General,” if any material change were made in the law of Gouin et 
trusts, that is to say, if the law were so changed as to lead to 
setting aside any of the purposes of testators, and substituting 
something else for these, the safest way of giving effect to such 
alterations would be under the supervision of the Court of 
Session ; and, for the discharge of such duties, the jurisdiction of 
the Court would require to be extended. The information we 
have received from the same authority, as to the existing practice 
of the Court of Session, has led us to the conclusion that the 
jurisdiction of that Court on these questions may be extended with 
advantage. 

In answer to a question whether there was anything in the Cy pres doc- 

¢ cone ‘ . trine stated by 

practice of the Scotch Court similar to the cy pres doctrine in the Lord Jus- 
England, the Lord Justice-General replied: + ‘There are a great “° Gener! 
many applications of this cy pres doctrine ; some of them we have, 
others we have not. If a man leaves an estate for a charitable 
purpose, which he has not very accurately or well defined, we 
should certainly help his trustees to work out his indefinitely 
expressed purpose, and do all we could to maintain the charity 
and make it workable. But the doctrine is carried a great deal 
further in England, and we certainly would not go the length 
that has been done there. I could illustrate my meaning by 
giving you a very authoritative statement of the application of 
the doctrine of cy pres by Sir William Grant, an eminent Chancery 
lawyer and judge. He says: “ Whenever a testator is disposed 
to be charitable in his own way, and upon his own principles, 
we are not to content ourselves with disappointing his intention, | 


* Evidence, 7853. t 1b. 7849. 
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sion on such 
questions, 
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if disapproved by us.” That is to say, supposing it an illegal 
purpose. ‘Trusts for superstitious uses and the like used to be 
the most common example of that, or doing something that is 
forbidden by statute, although not wrong in itself. “We are not 
to content ourselves with disappointing his intention if dis- 
approved by us, but we are to make him charitable in our way 
and upon our principle, if once we discover in him any charitable 
intention, that is supposed to be so liberal as to take in objects 
not only not within the intention, but wholly adverse to it.” 
Now that doctrine does not exist in Scotland. You probably 
know some of the cases that occurred in England; the case 
where, for example, funds were left for the purpose of educating 
young men in the Jewish religion. That was supposed to be an 
unlawful purpose, and the consequence was, that the Court of 
Chancery gave the funds to the Foundling Asylum in London. 
That is one example of it, and there are many others. We don’t 
carry the doctrine that length, and don’t so apply it. If a trust 
were to come before us in which the purpose could not be carried 
out because it was against the law, we should hold the trust to 
be’ altogether invalid, and the estate in intestacy.’ 

It would not appear, therefore, that this principle has been ap- 
plied in Scotland to educational endowments, except in the case of 
comparatively new trusts, where, owing to vagueness in the terms 
of the original deed, it has become necessary to apply for the 
authority of. the Court to put the trusts in a practical shape, and 
prepare a scheme for its administration, and for the application of 
the funds with a view to give effect to the supposed intentions of 
the founder. But the instances in which the authority of the 
Court of Session has been even to this effect called into action 
are rare; while, in the case of old trusts, when the charity has 

taken arly practical shape, we are informed by the Lord Justice- 
General that the Court would not lightly interfere.* 

The action of the Court of Session in these matters has there- 
fore been much more limited than that of the Court of Chancery. 
The former Court has been little resorted to by persons ob- 
jecting to the course taken by trustees as to the kind of educa- 
tion provided, or in ordinary acts of administration, such as the 
management of the property, or the removal of schoolmasters or 
other officers; and the administration of Scottish trusts has been 
very little fettered by the narrow definition of a grammar school, 
which has raised so many difficulties as regards these schools in 
England. Very few acts of maladministration have come under 
our notice; and we attribute to this cireumstance the absence of 
litigation to which we have referred, and which has encouraged in 

* Nvidence, 7837 et seq. 
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trustees a latitude in their administration which has no parallel] Great latitude 
in England. ieee ee 
fo) 

In Donaldson’s Hospital, for example, a body of trustees, *ministation 
among whom were the Lord Justice-General and the Lord 
Advocate of the day, decided. to apply a large portion of a fund, 
expressly destined for an hospital on the plan of the Orphan 
Hospital, Edinburgh, and John Watson’s, to the establishment of 
a deaf and dumb asylum.* 

The case of Fettes College has been elsewhere referred to, It Case of Fettes 

is admitted by the Lord Justice-General in his evidence, that the Sa 
easiest and most direct mode of carrying out such a general 
charitable purpose as was expressed in the will would have been 
to have added one more to the numerous Hospitals in Edinburgh. 
But this was not thought desirable; and the extensive powers given 
to the trustees by the terms of the will justified them, as they 
conceived, in establishing an institution new to Scotland, viz. a 
public school with a charitable foundation for its basis, on the 
model of the public schools in England. We do not question the 
soundness of the discretion exercised both in this case and that of 
Donaldson’s Hospital. In both cases the trustees were influenced 
by the feeling that the educational charities of Edinburgh were 
overdone, and in the case of Fettes trust also by a desire to 
escape from the dangers to which the hospital system is lable.t 
We refer to them as illustrations of the freedom which has been 
used by trustees in carrying out charitable purposes, and that 
under the guidance of high legal authority. 

In the case of Dollar, again, the large available surplus of a Exemplified in 
fund destined for the poor has been employed in a manner which {83,°8°° 
probably did not enter into the view of the founder. The applica- 
tion of that surplus to higher education was carried out by the 
advice of some of the most eminent lawyers of the day, who Tho action 
were of opinion that the proposed destination was within the ‘ken by a 
legal powers of the trustees. The principles involved in this eden thie 
ease are of such importance, in their bearing on the practice of 
Scotland in educational endowments, that we think it right to 
state them somewhat fully. 

The history of the steps taken to carry out the founder's in- 
tention is fully given in the special Report on the Dollar Insti- 
tution by the Assistant Commissioners to the Education (Scotland) 
Commission, 1864, and in the introduction to the statutes and 
rules of the institution published by the trustees. It appears that 
the testator directed one-half of his fortune to be vested in the funds 
for the endowment of a ‘charity or school for the poor of the parish 
of Dollar;’ but the executors declined to act, and the testator 
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having been resident in London, the money was thrown into 
Chancery. After some procedure the then Lord Chancellor 
decided that the Court of Chancery could not give any directions 
for the administration of the trust; and the final order of the 
Court simply confirmed the will of the testator in the very terms 
of the deed, leaving the trustees—-the minister and elders of the 
parish-—to the exercise of their discretion as to the disposal of 
the funds. The following statement is prefixed to the statutes 
and rules :— 


Sec. 4. The funds bequeathed by Mr. M‘Nabb, with so much benevo- 
lence and judgment, for the instruction of the poor of his native parish, 
turning out much more ample than was necessary for the establishment of 
a school for teaching merely the ordinary branches of education taught 
at parish schools, the trustees thought that it was within the sound exer- 
cise of the latitude given them by the very general terms of the will, to 
establish a great seminary of education in the parish, in which, while the 
immediate object of teaching the ordinary branches of instruction to the 
poor should not only not be neglected, but carried into execution in the 
most efficient way for their benefit, the door should also be opened to 
those who should be found possessed of the necessary talents to the higher 
and more important departments of art and science, through which they 
might more certainly elevate themselves in the ranks of society, and acquire 
honour and riches; and the trustees took their measures accordingly. 

Sec. 5. Before proceeding, however, the trustees thought it right to 
take the opinion of counsel, both as to the extent of their powers under 
the will, and the soundness of the views which they entertained as to the 
application of the funds entrusted to them. Some of the most eminent 
counsel were accordingly consulted at different times, and the opinions of 
the whole of them tended to confirm the trustees in the conviction that 
their own views, both as to their powers and plans, were substantially 
correct. 

Sec. 6. The counsel last consulted were Messrs. Cranstoun (now Lord 
Corehouse), Thomson, and Jeffrey—men undoubtedly at the head of their 
profession as lawyers, and whose names stand high in science and 
literature. They gave a joint opinion, which proceeds on the ground 
that the legacy was intended for the establishment of a school in the 
parish, as on a fact of which they had and could have no douht; and 
with regard to the kind of school, they say—‘ We think that the trustees 
have exercised a sound discretion in resolving to establish a great 
academy or seminary of education upon a scale suited to the means that 
have been given them by the donor; and that in this seminary it is their 
duty to establish teachers of all such branches of useful knowledge as in 
their opinion may be beneficial to those who are likely to attend the 
schools.’ ‘In this respect we apprehend that the powers of the trustees 
are ample and uncontrollable; but the more various and extended the 
department of instruction can be made, the more eminent the persons are 
who can be induced to settle as teachers or professors, and the higher the 
character of the school can be raised by the arrangements of every sort 
which it may be within the powers of the trustees to adopt, the more 
usefully and effectually will they accomplish the purposes of the trust, 
even in reference to that very small number of individuals who may be 
entitled to gratuitous admission.’ 

Sec. 7. The school being regarded as established on these principles, 
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the question of legal right to receive gratuitous education next presented 
itself. Who are comprehended under the description of ‘the poor of the 
parish of Dollar,’ the persons for whose immediate benefit the school was — 
to be established, and who, in consequence, are entitled to attend it free 
of charge? On this important point the three learned counsel above 
named have replied—‘ We are of opinion that the persons entitled to 
demand gratuitous admission into the school are those only who come 
within the legal description of the poor, and who, as such, are recognised 
by the kirk-session as fit objects of parochial charity ;’ and the Lord 
Advocate Maconochie, in a separate opinion given by him, has answered 
the same question in these words— I incline to be of opinion that the only 
persons entitled to claim the benefit of the charity under Mr. M‘Nabb’s 
will are those whose parents, by law, have a right to be upon the poor’s roll 
of the parish of Dollar. They, I should think, would be held to be 
entitled to claim education at the different classes gratis.’ 

Sec. 8. The description of that class of persons who are legally entitled 
to gratuitous education at the school being fixed, a further question pre- 
sented itself for solution, namely—Can the trustees allow no other persons 
in the parish, except poor scholars, on any terms to attend the classes of 
the institution; or, in the fair and proper exercise of the discretionary 
power reposed in them by the testator, may they permit other persons 
resident in the parish to attend, on payment of such fees as they shall fix? 

Sec. 9. The answer of Messrs. Cranstoun, Thomson, and Jeffrey, on 
this is—‘ We are of opinion that it will redound greatly to the pro- 
sperity and usefulness of this establishment, and that indeed it is essen- 
tial to its success, that the various classes should be thrown open to 
the admission of scholars, whether natives of the parish or occasional 
settlers; not indeed as gratuitous pupils, but on payment of such dues 
to the foundation, or fees to the masters, as shall be found reasonable, 
and as shall be from time to time regulated by the trustees them- 
selves,’ 

Sec. 10. And, on the same subject, Lord Advocate Maconochie has 
said, in his opinion—‘I see nothing in the will to prevent the establish- 
ment of a school for the purpose of educating the poor of the parish of 
Dollar, but to which other persons, upon payment of adequate fees, to be 
ascertained and fixed by the trustees, shall be admitted. In fact, it may 
be only in this way that the proposed establishment can be made bene- 
ficial, or placed upon a footing to accomplish the objects in view. 
Accordingly, I believe that in many of the schools and colleges in Eng- 
land, which have been founded for the purpose of educating certain 
descriptions of poor, the poor scholars upon the foundation are educated 
gratis; while others are admitted to study on the payment of fees.’ 

Sec. 11. But further, it has been asked, on behalf of the poor of the 
parish, Does not the general bequest ‘for the benefit of a charity or 
school for the poor,’ authorize the trustees to give further assistance to 
poor scholars than mere gratuitous instruction in the classes? 

Sec. 12. Messrs. Cranstoun, Thomson, and Jeffrey have given a dis- 
tinct opinion on this subject also, in the following words, viz. :—‘ We are 
of opinion, that if the funds of this charity be sufficient for the purpose, it 
will be within the discretion of the trustees, not merely to afford gratuitous 
instruction to the poor scholars, but to afford occasional assistance to 
those who are eminently deserving during the period of their attendance 
at the schools; and to assist those who are industrious and well-behaved 
in prosecuting mechanical profession; and in case of promising genius 
and talents, to enable them to complete their studies in the established ~ 
universities of the country.’ 

; i] 


The principle 
involved in 
these opinions, 


Litigated in 
the Court of 
Session, but no 
decision given, 


Litigation 
with regard to 
the Hutton 
Bequest, 
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These opinions ‘may be held to involve the general prin- 
ciple, that when charitable funds are greater in amount than was 
originally contemplated, their uses may be extended or modified 
by the action of the trustees, without any special application to 
the Courts of Law or to Parliament for the purpose. They show 
further, that, in the judgment of the gentlemen consulted, it was 
important to the success of such a charity that the school should 
not be confined to the poor, but ‘thrown open to the admis- 
sion of paying scholars, whether natives of the parish or not.’ The 
action of the trustees, in accordance with these views, was, how- 
ever, challenged by certain of the parishioners, and a lengthened 
litigation ensued in the Court of Session; but it was not pressed 
to a final decision. 

The action of the trustees of an important foundation in 
Dumfriesshire (the Hutton Bequest) also led to litigation in the 
Court of Session. In 1843 the minister of the parish of Caer- 
laverock brought an action against his co-trustees, the elders 
of the parish, From the pleadings it appears that he com- 
plained of various points in the management of the trust, 
especially the proportion in which the funds were applied 
to the main objects of the founder,—education and relief of 
the poor; and maintained that it was ‘unsafe and most impro- 
per for the trustees to take upon themselves the application of 
the increased income of the charity funds, and to administer and ~ 
distribute the same in manner foresaid without judicial authority.’ 
The defenders, while admitting that ‘the increased funds of the 
trust had been applied to extended purposes, or to the purposes 
pointed out by the testator, in a more liberal degree than he had 
naturally contemplated, yet contended that no case for judicial 
interference had been made out. The Court, however, appointed 
the parties to lodge schemes for the application of the funds; and 
finally remitted these schemes and objections to be reported upon 
by Mr. Gordon, then Government Inspector of Parochial Schools in 
Scotland. The following statement of the case was given to us 
by Mr. Gordon; and it may be regretted that no decision was 
given in a case which has such important bearings on educa- 
tional charities : 


‘94, The Chairman.—Y ou have referred to the parish school of Caer- 
laverock ?—In this case the kirk-session were the managers appointed by 
the testator; and the bequest, amounting then in its produce to upwards 
of £500 a year, and now to upwards of £750 a year, was to be divided 
partly “in adding to the means of education in the parish, and partly in 
the maintenance of its poor.” A process of declarator was brought before 
the Court of Session by the minister of the parish, alleging that “ dissatis- 
faction had been expressed by parties interested in the management of the 
bequest, the bequest being considered as limited in its provisions to the 
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two objects of education and the help of the poor.” The question re- 
lated mainly to the proportion due respectively to each of these two 
objects. 

‘95. How did that matter come before the Court of Session ?— 
Because of its nobdile offictum in dealing with such matters. . . . The 
Court directed an inquiry into the state of education and circum- 
stances of the poor in the parish, and the consequent report by myself 
appears in the minutes of Council, 1845. It was there observed: “If 
the several allowances assigned by the testator to the teachers, bursars, 
and apprentice, be not all augmented in the same proportion ; nay, if other 
means besides those which the testator had specified be proposed for the 
better promotion of education in the parish, it is understood that changes 
of that description may be competently made, if deemed expedient by the 
trustees, and sanctioned by the Court. Mr. Russell, barrister in Chancery, 
whose opinion was obtained in this case, observes that ‘ the proportions in 
which the smaller income was originally distributed need not be observed 
where it is expedient that they should be departed from,’ and that ‘if 
means permit, new objects of bounty may be introduced of a nature 
analogous to those which are specified in the deed.’” 

‘96. Did that conclude the process?—-No. Before the Court had 
decided, the process lapsed by the deposition of the pursuer from his 
office as minister of the parish.’ 


The present state of the charity is reported on at pp. 145-8. 

We are not aware that the exercise of discretionary powers by 
trustees in cases analogous to those which we have referred to 
has been frequently matter of litigation in the Scottish Courts. 

We are informed, however, that steps have been recently taken 
to call in question the legal right of the trustees of an important 
foundation in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh to introduce changes 
not dissimilar to some of those already referred to, The nature of 
the changes, and the reason which influenced the trustees, are fully 
given in the evidence of one of their number, the Rev. W. Cesar.* 
Their aim, as explained by him, was to open the school to paying 
pupils, and to improve the quality of the education given in the 
higher classes, without encroaching on the fund for the charitable 
purposes of the institution. As the case is now pending before 
the Court of Session, we abstain from offering any further remarks 
on its bearing on our inquiry, and only advert to it in illustration 
of the difficulty which, in the present state of the law, trustees 
may encounter in the endeavour to carry out changes, however 
beneficial, without the approval of some authority especially em- 
powered to sanction such changes.. 

In our opinion, it is indispensable to the proper working of 
educational trusts that a power should be vested in some authority 
to modify them from time to time, and adapt them to altered 
circumstances which could not have entered into the views of 
the founder. And we think that, as a general rule, this will be 

* Byidence, 5443-45. ; 
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found especially requisite in the case of trusts of long standing— 
those very trusts with which the Courts of Law are at, present 
reluctant to interfere. We therefore recommend that powers 
should be conferred on the Court of Session, more extensive 
than it at present appears to possess, to alter and modify the 
purposes of testators when it may seem expedient and just so to 
do; for example, to apply trust funds to new objects, whenever 
the funds have increased in value so as to be more than sufficient 
to provide for the direct or presumed intentions of the founder ; 
to relieve the trustees from the necessity of holding strictly to 
rules of the foundation which, in the working of the trust, are 
found to be inexpedient; or to introduce changes in the con- 
stitution of the governing bodies on the application of the trustees, 
or of parties interested in the trust. It appears from the evidence 
of the Lord Justice-General, that the existing powers of the Court 
would not authorize such action; and especially that the Court 
feels bound to maintain the constitution of the trust as left by 
the testator, and he does not consider that the Court would feel 
justified in interfering, unless under circumstances which would 
make the trust otherwise inextricable.* It is obvious that incon- 
venience may arise in the working of a trust short of the extreme 
case here referred to. Some instances have been given in our 
remarks on governing bodies, to which we think a remedy might 
be fittingly applied by the action of a Court of Law, if empowered 
to do so by statute. 

In applications to the Court of such a character, the econ- 
currence of the Lord Advocate should be required. A check of 
this kind, analogous to the ea officio proceedings of the Attorney- 
General in England, seems requisite to guard against capri- 
cious or vexatious proceedings, either on the part of trustees, or 
of individuals having a supposed interest in the foundation, 

We are aware that opinions have been expressed by high 
legal authorities, in the course of the inquiries into the adminis- 
tration of educational endowments in England, against entrusting 
to the Court of Chancery any large discretionary power in 
modifying such trusts. Lord Westbury, in his evidence before 
the Schools Inquiry Commission, in answer to a question whether 
he thought it desirable that either the Privy Council or any court 
of justice should have a large discretionary power, replied as 
follows :—‘I think the Privy Council would act with advantage. 
There would be an opportunity for numerous applications; these 
applications would be tried by the necessity of the case, the 
number of the inhabitants, the existing endowment, and the 


* Evidence, 7853 et seq,, 7867, 
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opportunities that would be presented of the school being an 
instrument of good. I think all that might be tried well by the 
Privy Council. Iam little disposed to entrust large discretionary 
powers of that kind to a court of justice. The nae of a court 
of justice unfit them for those large views which should regulate 
the exercise of such powers.’ * These views are repeatedly enforced 
in the course of his evidence. In recommending that these 
powers should be exercised by the Privy Council, he proposed 
to form a special committee permanently constituted for the pur- 
pose; and he threw out the suggestion-that application: might 
first be made to the Charity Commissioners with an opportunity of 
appeal to the Privy Council. The opinion here given has refer- 
ence chiefly to the extent of the discretion to be conferred, and 
to the expediency of confining any power of completely changing 
the destination of funds to an executive body such as the Charity 
Commissioners. 

On the other hand, there are not wanting high authorities who Other evidence. 
recommended a considerable extension of the powers of Chancery, 
so as to give to its judges a wider discretion in dealing with the 
intention of founders, concurring in this respect with the opinion 
of the Lord Justice-General+ | Lord Hatherley was strongly in 
favour of a power of revising the rules, as laid down by the 
founder, after a certain number of years, and would confer that 
power on the Court of Chancery. Mr. Fearon, Solicitor to the 
Attorney-General in Crown charity suits, proposed a concurrent 
jurisdiction in the Court of Chancery and in the Charity Commis- 
sioners in the cases of the alteration of the objects of the charity 
beyond the doctrine of cy prest Lord Romilly, though not 
disposed to increase the discretion of the Judges, was anxious to 
relieve the Court from the weight of adhering strictly to the 
rules of the founder, and would increase its powers in, dealing 
with old charities,§ but on the whole was favourable to an ex-- 
tension of the jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners for all 
acts of administration that do not involve a point of law; and 
this last opinion was largely shared by other witnesses who gave 
evidence before the same Commission. 

No such administrative body exists in goouendh but. -if the There is no. 
Education Board were continued as an eres depart- ues 
ment, we should be disposed to recommend that they should be et in Scot- 
entrusted with powers similar to those now exercised by the 
Charity Commissioners in educational matters; and considering 


* Schools Inquiry Commission—Evidence, 16,634, 16,676. 
+ Ib. 12,851-54, 13,433. $ 1b, 18,277. 
Ib. 13,457. 
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the knowledge which the Board possess of the educational condi- 
tion of the country, we think they would be a fitting body for the 
exercise of such powers. 

In the absence of any such administrative body, we have 
recommended above that the equitable jurisdiction of the Court 
of Session should be extended with reference to Educational 
Trusts.* 

The recommendations we have here made are in our. opinion 
required for the permanent administration of the law relating to 
educational charities; and if such powers were given to the 
Court, reliance might be placed upon it to modify the uses of 
such endowments from time to time, and relieve trustees from a 
too strict adherence to the rules of the founder, whenever the 
inexpediency of such adherence can be well established. 

Action of We do not, however, consider that the action of the Courts of 
acca | Law can be depended upon to give effect to all the reforms we have 
the forms re- recommended in our Report. They can only act upon application 
quired. , 
shown, and at the instance of parties interested ; and they are 
necessarily influenced by the judicial habit of deciding rather 
according to strict construction of legal documents than with 
regard to what on public grounds is most expedient. The 
natural unwillingness of trustees to incur expense or respon- 
sibility by instituting suits, and the difficulty of procuring the 
concurrence of the different members of old-established trusts 
in considerable changes, especially when they may affect the 
constitution of the governing body, must render the action of the 
legal tribunals in such matters uncertain. 
a emery The working of the Endowed Institutions Act has shown an 
Commission enlightened sense of the necessity of reform on the part of 
recommended the trustees of some of the most important endowments in 
Scotland. But we cannot rely on permissive legislation alone: 
the changes we recommend, especially those affecting the con- 
stitution of trusts, could only be carried out effectively under the 
superintendence of an authority which would take the initiative 
in each case. 

For these reasons we are of opinion that a temporary Hxe- 
cutive Commission should be appointed, authorized to deal with 
these questions on grounds of public expediency, with refer- 
ence to the educational wants of the different localities in which 
the various institutions are placed; and that the Commission 
should be entrusted with power to prepare schemes dealing with 
the constitution and administration of trusts, which, if opposed, 
should not become law until they received the final sanction of 
Parliament. 

* Evidence, 7868, 7869. 
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We desire, in conclusion, to express the high sense we enter- 
tain of the value of the services rendered by our secretary, Mr. 
S. S. Laurie, in carrying out the various duties which devolved 
upon him. We have derived especial advantage from his great 
knowledge of the educational system and institutions of Scotland, 
and we feel particularly indebted to him for conducting many 
local inquiries beyond the usual scope of his duties as secretary, 
aud which he undertook by our desire. 


[XIL.—GenErat RECOMMENDATIONS, 
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XIL—SUMMARY OF GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONTAINED IN THE PRECEDING REPORT. 


I. With regard to Hospitals :— 

(1) Charity foundationers should in general be boarded 
out in families; and for those who cannot advan- 
tageously be placed in families, provision should be 
made in Boarding-houses. 


(2) Hospital Schools should be thrown open to all, 
at moderate fees, as Day Schools, the instruc- 
tion being adapted to the circumstances of the 
locality in which each foundation is placed. 
Where convenient, Foundationers should attend 
Public or other Elementary Schools. 


(3) The number of Charity foundationers should generally 
be reduced, and in some cases contributions towards 
their maintenance should be required. 


(4) A considerable proportion of the places on each 
foundation should be thrown open to competition 
among boys who have completed a course of 
Primary instruction, either in schools connected 
with the foundation or elsewhere. 


II. With regard to Endowments in connection with Elementary 
Schools :— 

(1) Pupils paying fees should be admitted to all En- 
dowed Elementary Schools, a sufficient number of 
places being reserved for necessitous cases. The 
Endowment should generally be applied so as to 
give advanced instruction in the school; and pro- 
mising scholars, who without assistance might not 
be able to prolong their school life, should be 
enabled by means of the Endowment to continue 
their attendance. 


(2) In all parishes in which the Rate does not exceed 
3d. in the pound, it should be made imperative on 
School Boards to apply Endowments held in con- 
nection with Public Elementary Schools to the 
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purposes indicated in the 46th section of the Edu- 
eation (Scotland) Act, 1872, viz. to increase the 
efficiency of the school, by raising the standard of 
education or otherwise. 

(3) Endowments for the payment of fees in Elementary 
Schools should be employed to a moderate extent 
in aiding persons who find great difficulty in defray- 
ing the cost of their children’s Elementary education ; 
but where any Endowment so employed bears an 
undue proportion to the population, some part of 
that Endowment should be applied to promote Higher 
instruction in the district to which it belongs. 

A Trustees of Educational Endowments not Ne 
connected with Public Schools, and therefore not 
falling under section 46 of the Education (Scotland) 
Act; 1872, should be empowered to depart from the 
strict letter of the Trust, with a a view to promote 

Higher instruction. 


IIL With regard to Endowments for Higher instruction :— 

(1) Inasmuch as provision has been made by law for 

: Elementary, but not for Secondary Schools, we 
recommend that where the reasonable objects of any 
foundation can be attained without expending the 
whole revenue, the surplus should be applied to 
promote Higher instruction in the vicinity of the 
foundation, either by directly aiding Secondary 
Schools, such as the Higher-class Public Schools 
scheduled in the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872; 
or by the establishment of Bursaries to be held at 
such schools ; or by improving the Higher instruc- 
tion in Public Schools in the country districts. 

(2) Bursaries tenable at Secondary Schools should be 
the reward of merit. When a trust-deed specially 
favours poverty, this condition will in most cases be 
best observed by limiting the competition to pupils of 
Public Schools; but others should be admitted to 
competition on the parents satisfying the Trustees 
that they require assistance in the education of their 
children. Small Bursaries should be combined. 


“qy. pA ENDOWMENTS.— With regard to Mixed Endowments, 
—that is to say, Endowments partly charitable and partly educa- 
tional,—the proportion to be set apart for charity and education 
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respectively should be clearly defined. Any Executive Body to 
whom may be entrusted the duty of revising the Educational En- 
dowments of Scotland should be empowered, with the consent of 
Trustees, to apply purely charitable funds to education, wherever 
these have been destined, or are applied, to purposes which, from 
change of circumstances, are unsuited to the present day, or are 
insignificant compared with the magnitude of the Endowment. 


V. With regard to University Endowments :— 
(1) Bursaries in the patronage of public bodies should be 
thrown open to competition. 


(2) Bursaries in the gift of private individuals under 
£10 annual value should be combined, so as to’ 
form Bursaries or Scholarships of higher value, and 
these should be open to competition. . 


(3) For all other Bursaries in private hands, or locally 
restricted, the Universities should be empowered to 
prescribe the standard of qualification ; and in the 
event of no qualified candidate presenting himself, 
the Bursary should be, for that turn, thrown open 
to competition. 


Some of our number are of opinion that all presentation and 
restricted Bursaries should be thrown open. 


VI. The Trustees of all Endowments should be relieved from 
restrictions in favour of particular names. Restrictions in favour 
of persons having kindred with the family of the founder should 
be subject to a statutory limitation. 


VII. All Endowed Educational Institutions and Schools should 
be periodically examined and reported on by qualified Inspectors. 
appointed by the Education Department or by the Universities, 
and the accounts of the Trusts should be annually rendered to 
the Accountant appointed under the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1872, who should transmit an abstract of the same to the Scot- 
tish Education Department. 


VIII. The accounts of Educational and of Mixed Charities 
generally should be annually examined and audited, and where the 
funds amount to more than £50 a year, a balance-sheet should 
be made public through a local newspaper, or otherwise. 
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IX. There should be a public Register of all Endowments 
wholly or partly Educational. 


X. With regard to Governing Bodies:—-Power should be 
given to modify the constitution of Trusts in cases where the 
Trustees are too many or too few. In reconstituting Trusts, 
regard should be had to the representation of local interests ; but 
in all Trusts where the benefits extend over a considerable dis- 
trict, or where the education is Secondary, the Governing Body 
should be constituted partly of members independent of local 
influence, and in general should include ew officio members, or 
assessors appointed by them. 


XI. Powers should be given to combine Trusts, and to transfer 
them to School Boards, with the consent of the Trustees. 


XII. Power should be given to relieve Trustees from in- 
junctions in deeds forbidding the access to a school of members 
of a particular denomination, or requiring that members of only 
one Church shall be eligible for the office of teacher in schools 
which are open to all. 


XIII. To carry out these and other reforms, we recommend that 
an Act be passed conferring the necessary powers on a temporary 
Executive Commission. Extended powers of dealing with Trusts 
should also be conferred upon the Court of Session. 


THOS. EDWD. COLEBROOKE. 
ROSEBERY. 

WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL. 
CHARLES STUART PARKER. 
JOHN RAMSAY. 

HENRY H. LANCASTER, 

A. CRAIG SELLAR. 


SIMON §. LAURIE, Secretary. 


February 15, 1875. 
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TABULAR SUMMARIES OF STATISTICS. 


NV.B.—Any slight discrepancy that may be found between the 
following Summaries and the more detailed Statements in the 
First and Second Reports arises from the fact that the figures 
have been brought up to date in the case of Funds of growing 


value. 
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ABSTRACT showing the Annual Value of Endowments chiefly for 
applied under the following heads:—1. Endowed Elementary 
Poor Children; 4. School Bursaries and Prizes; and 5. Educational 
reported to the Commissioners as destined for Education, but not. 

. For Details of this Table, 


SE 


Q@) @) @) 
COUNTY. Blementary” |< 4a SaReagiek a) See teal 
Schools. Teachers. Poor Children. 
£ Oye GP Eee hs} Se S18 8 
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Nore.—Endowments for ‘Education and Maintenanco’ are classed under Col. 4 as 
In Col. 5 are entered sums applied to the Maintenance of School Buildings, and the 
generally all endowments which are administered at the discretion of the Trustees. 
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Elementary Education in actual operation in each County of Scotland, 
Schools; 2. Addition to Salaries of Teachers; 3. Payment of Fees for 
Purposes generally; also, the Estimated Annual Value of Endowments 


yet in operation. 


see Appendix, Vol. LI. 


(4) 
School Bursaries 
and 
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BURSARIES, ’ 


Payment of Feu-duties, Maps, Bibles, School-books for Poor Children, ete. etc., and 
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ab G6 STF ¥. 


ABSTRACT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS, 
For Details, see Second Report, and Appendix, Vol. II. 


ANNUAL REVENUE, 


r , ._| Bursaries 
Meachers Salaries, Scholarships Tora... 
ete. ge A 
and Prizes. 
Aberdeen Grammar School, . £668 0 0/)£818 2 5 £9862 295 
Annan Academy, . : : LLDS 04. 0 ras 119" 05.0 
Arbroath High School, . : 175 0 0 175 0 0 
Ayr Academy, : . ; 230 0 0 230 0 0 
Banff, Wilson’s Institution and 
Banff Grammar School, : LCO; OME On Lie 9) 26 ile Oem 
Bathgate Academy, , D6, dds .0 : syiMGy 18) 9, 
Brechin, Preceptory of Maison- 
dieu, . 50% 02-0 215 © 52 15 0 
Burntisland Grammar School, 40 0 0 * 40 0 0 
Caerlaverock, Hutton Hall Aca- 
demy, . fio OF O 1 ae dee 94 7 Q 
Closeburn School, or Wallace 
Hall Academy, . : 62055 08.0 620 0 0 
Crieff, Morison’s ‘Academy, 2 820 0 0 820 0 0 
Cupar, Madras Academy, , 486 17 8 486 17 8 
Cupar-Fife, Baxter Institution, 60 0 0 60 0 0 
Dollar Institution, . : S720 Oe ORS | On 0 2,000 0 0 
Dumbarton Burgh Academy, : LOO Oy 0 a 100 0 0 
- Dumfries Academy, - 3 ; 258.16, 0 dosed HE ah) 258 0 0 
Dundee High School, . ; 465 0 0 | 279 14.38 744 14 8 
Edinburgh High School, . : ge se LON he thd: Oy 0 901 4 10 
Elgin Academy, . , : 120: 0° 0 25,10 0 145 10 0 
Fochabers, Milne’s Free School, 700 0 0 700 0 0 
Forfar Academy, . P 90" 02-0 90 0270 
Forres Academy, . ‘ ‘ ga, 020 4 0 0 O90. Ons 0 
Fraserburgh Academy, . ; 195 15) 1 195 15 1 
Glasgow High School, . F GO Gt 27 Udi Shea, FAZIO G 
+ Grounds and 
Glenalmond, Trinity College, ; Buildings. sie Boo 
Greenock Academy, : : 145-03 0 99 8 0 244 8 0 
Haddington Burgh Schools, 45 0 0 - 45 0 ~«0 
Carry forward, | £9628 13 2 |£1114 5 2 [£10,737 18 4 


* Under this head are included payments from the Common Good (Education (Scotland) 
Act, section 46). 

+ The Hutton Bequest is separately reported on, the above being only the portion of the 
endowment at present paid to the teacher. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL ENDOW MENTS—continued, 


ANNUAL REVENUE. 


Bursaries, 


caer cae Scholarships, TOTAL. 
Cc. . 
and Prizes. 
Brought forward, | £9623 138 2 |£1114 5 2 j£10,737 18 4 

Hamilton Academy, io ee bs Pie 2d 
Inverness Royal Academy, 162 18 4 | 1028 9 11 TIS eyes aie 
Irvine Royal Academy, 115 0 0 ia AND: 0.0 
Kirkcudbright Academy, . 195 0 -0 26> 056 ZL 02 50 
Kirriemuir, Webster’s Seminary, 179 16> 1a 916. 
Lanark Burgh School, 40 0 0 | “WOR Sime HOO? sOssed 
Leith High School, Buildings. : te 
Lerwick, ‘Anderson Educational 

Institute, . 196 13 4 
Linlithgow Burgh School, 50 0.0 
Moffat Grammar School, . 4517 8 
Montrose Grammar School, 27 bo Os 0 
Nairn, Rose’s Institution, . : 136 2 6 
Newton-Stewart, Ewart Insti- 

tute, : : . 3820 0 0 
Paisley, King James’ ‘Grammar 

School, 12d 9 0. >:0 
Paisley, The John Neilson In- 

stitution, 494 14 1] 494 14 1 
Peebles, Burgh Grammar School, 1000 ORO 100 0 0 
Perth Academy and Grammar 

School, 200 0 0 200 0 0 
Peterhead Academy, 69-191 6a 19) 1 
Renfrew Grammar School, 141 17 11 14117 11 
St. Andrews, Madras College, . 1,100 0 0 1100 0 0 
Stirling High School, 5 422 0 0 422 0 0 
Tain Royal Academy, 200 0 0 “<3 200 0 0 
Thurso, Miller Institution, 68 0 0 ee 68 0 0 


£14,143 9 6 {£2,407 “0 10 {£16,550 10 4 


In addition to the above, the following Burgh Schools may be classed as Secondary : 
—Old Aberdeen Grammar School, Edinbur gh Academy, Falkirk Grammar School, 
Kilmarnock Academy, Musselburgh Grammar School. 

They are excluded from the above list because they have no endowments. 


* Exclusive of interest expected from the trustees of Miss Janet Bwart, 
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TABLE IV. 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE MOST ADVANCED CLASS OF THE 
SECONDARY ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND (SESSION 1872-73). 


Work done, 


odern 


Name of School. Classics. |Mathematics. eat guages, [S°e2d Report, 
page 

Aberdeen Grammar School : : 47 44 6 341 
Annan Academy é : ; 8 2 8 345 
Arbroath High School ; r ‘ 10 5 20 350 
Ayr Academy . 6 13 10 358 
Banff, Wilson’s Institution and Banff 

Grammar School . ° 7 % 0 361 
Bathgate Academy . 2 10 6 20 364. 
Brechin, Preceptory of Maisondieu . 4 4 2 368 
Burntisland Grammar School . : 8 6 6 371 
Caerlaverock, Hutton Hall Academy 10 8 6 374 
Closeburn, Wallace Hall Academy . 1 0 5 377 
Crieff, Morison’s Academy : : 14 16 27 387 
Cupar, Madras Academy . ; : 5 3 15 398 
Cupar-Fife, Baxter Institution . tee es re Ss 
Dollar Institution, é : ; 21 ui 9 411 
Dumbarton Burgh Academy : : 24 27 24 420 
Dumfries Academy, . d : 3 7 3 18 422 
Dundee High School. 3 : ; 7 4 24 436 
Edinburgh High School . ‘ ; 20 29 26 446 
Elgin Academy 12 11 7 451 
Fochabers, Mitne? s Endowed School . 22 17 40 457 
Forfar Academy % 2 3 9 20 11 462 
Forres Academy iy Dh te, ; 2 1 7 467 
Fraserburgh Academy . F ; 2 8 3 470 
Glasgow High School . : ; 31 18 85 474 
Glenalmond, Trinity College . ‘ 7 5 10 480 
Greenock Academy é : ; 17 9 49 488 
Haddington Burgh Schools. : 0 0 0 ve 
Hamilton Academy . ‘ : : 6 5 4 494 
Inverness Royal Academy : : 20 20 14 499 
Irvine Royal Academy . A : 5 22 8 504 
Kirkeudbright Academy . 2 ; 6 12 10 506 
Kirriemuir, Webster’s Seminary ; 11 1 4 512 
Lanark Burgh School . : 15 8 9 515 
Leith High School . 12 4 18 519 
Lerwick, Anderson Educational In- : 

stitute . : 3 a 522 
Linlithgow Burgh School . 4 13 525 
Moffat Grammar School . 6 6 527 


eS 


6 

2 

3 

Montrose Grammar School : 2 
Nairn, Rose’s Institution . ; 3 10 5 533 

Newton-Stewart, Ewart Institute 9 

Paisley, King James’ Grammar School 

5 


4 
Paisley, The Neilson Institution 15 50 557 


a 


Peebles Grammar School . 5 5 560 
Perth Academy and Grammar School 36 91 52 567 
Peterhead Academy . 3 " 6 4 6 570 
Renfrew Grammar School : ‘ 10 12 9 575 
St. Andrews, Madras College . ‘ 28 25 24 582 
Stirling High School : : , 5 15 10 598 
Tain Royal Academy 3 . ; 4 15 3 602 
Thurso, \iller Institution P é 25 17 6 605 
607 616 682 
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Deb Ewe VW LET: 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Annual Revenue. 


Hospital Endowments, . : : ; ; £79,245 
School Endowments :— 


1. Endowments mainly in connection with 
Elementary Schools :— 


(a) In Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, 


Glasgow, B ; : : : 19,090 
(b) In the rest of Scotland, . ; : 23,889 

2. Endowments mainly in connection with 
Secondary Schools, . : 16,550 
General Endowments, . ; : ; : 17,118 
Mixed Endowments (Educational portion only), 18,640 
Town, bos Ab £174,532 


University Endowments, including Chairs (founded 
since 1808), .. pete eo 2 070 
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ANALYTICAL INDEX OF EVIDENCE 
AND RETURNS. 


HOSPITALS. 


Hospirat Returns, First Rerort, pp. 511-771. 


I. ABERDEEN : Hospitals. 


1. Boys anp GirLts’— 
Finance, 899. 
Beneficiaries, 903, 4941, 4957. 
Instruction, 899, 910, 4962. 


2, FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM—. 
Beneficiaries, 915, 4941, 5056, 
Instruction, 925. 


3. GORDON’s— 
Management, 4880, 4922, 4980. 
Finance, 888, 4936, 4996. 
Beneficiaries, 863, 3696, 3717, 4882, 4973. 
How selected, 953, 8707, 3742, 4883, 4890, 4904, 5065. 
After career, 4917, 5057. 
Demand for admission to, 5028. 
Instruction, 862, 1019, 8719, 4962, 4976. 
Reform proposed, 879, 4895, 4964, 4983, 5024, 5061 (cf. contra, 4999). 


4, ORPHAN AND DesTITUTE ASYLUM— 
Beneficiaries, etc., 937. 


II. AYRSHIRE : 


ee 1. Sprer’s Bequest— 


Management, 9049. 
Difficulties in, 8978. 
Suggestions, 8989, 8998, 9057. 
Finance, 8990, 9010. 


See also Appendix, Vol. I. 


III, DUDDINGSTON: 


1. Cauvin’s— 


Management, etc., 190, 3498. 
Finance, 190 


Nore.—Burgess—Description of, and class now corresponding to, 1755, 1776, 2620, 
2804, 3178, 3318, 6807, 6831, 6859. 
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Hospitals. IV. EDINBURGH : 


1. DonaLpson’s— 


Management, 3564, 4150. 
Finance— 
Inyestment, etc., 4204, 4306. 
Expenditure, 3767, 4234. 
Organization, etc., 3749, 8776, 8791, 4155, 4198, 4294, 
Beneficiaries, 3566, 8754, 3763, "3804, 4158, 4175, 4219, 4291. 


Deaf and Dumb—their claims, etce., 3489, 3494, 3799, 4167, 


4180, 4267, 4284, 4303. 
After career, 4210, 4262. 
Demand for admission to, 4173, 4181. 
Instruction, 4262. 


' 2, Frttes COLLEGE— 


Object of bequest, 7718, 7728. 
Management, 7723, 7821. 
Finance, 7817. 
Organization, 7739, 7873. 
Exhibitions and Scholarships, 7754, 7806, 7817, 7903. 
Fees, 7749. 
Attendance, 7744. 
Foundationers—Number, 7744. , 
How selected, 7732, 7783. 
Instruction—Examinations, 7879, 7926. 
Curriculum, 7891. 
Teachers, 7769, 7794, 7914. 


3. HeErior’s— 
Management, 2700, 3186, 3277, 6914. 
Finance— 
Revenue : 
Ordinary, 1585, 1653, 1705. 
Casual, 1586, 1668. 
Estimated (for year 1878), 1625, 1713. 
Source of increasing, 1619, 1817. 
Original bequest by Heriot, 2793. 
Sinking fund, 1644, 1733. 
Expenditure : 
On present establishment, 1717, 1725. 
On out-door schools, 1658, 2956. 
On bursaries and apprentice allowances, 642. 
Appropriation of surplus revenue, 1636. 
Organization, 145, 609, 638. 
Beneficiaries, 582, 620, 1446, 1774, 1786, 2532, 2760, 2811, 3178. 
“ How selected, 588, 1746. 
Instruction, 146, 154. 
Building accommodation, 628, 664. 


Reform suggested, 546, 615, 1440 (cf. contra, 2616), 1491, 1540, 


8172, 3365, 6807, 6818. 
Provisional order, 1773, 1790, 1811, 2602, 2831, 2996, 3098, 3157, 
3577. 
Bursaries— 
Number, value, etc., 642, 1800, 2932, 2951. 
How awarded, 600, 642, 701, 3248. 
Demand for, 3533. 
Restrictions meditated under Provisional Order, 1819, 2692. 
Free schools, vide p. 246. 


4. TrapEs’ MarpDEn— 


Management, 3988, 4107, 4146. 
Finance, 4059. 
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Beneficiaries, 4000, 4077, 4104, 4120. * 
After career, 4052. 

Instruction, 4014, 4054, 4101. 

Demand for admission to, 4027. 

Vacancies annually, 4070. 

Reform desired, 4018, 4093, 4115. 


5. Warson’s (JoHN)— 


Beneficiaries, 5555, 5575. 
Demand for admission to, 5568. 
Attendance, etc., 5599. 
Instruction, etc., 171. 


6. Mercuantr Company’s ScHOoLS— 


Vide Endowed Schools, p. 246. 


V. ELGIN : 


1. ANDERSON’s INSTITUTION— 


Nature of foundation, 4433, 4450. 

Management, 4428. 

Finance, 4445, 4521, 4614. 

Beneficiaries, 3623, 4450, 4483, 4510. 

Building, 4533, 4710. 

Demand for admission to, 4647, 4675. 

Instruction, 3627, 4515. 

Attendance, 4501, 4654, 4704. 

Reform proposed, 3642, 4438, 4489, 4499, 4505, 4569. 


Bursary scheme, 4453, 4516, 4546, 4555, 4559, 4582, 
Counter scheme, 4588, 4604, 4641, 4673, 4692, 4708. 


VI. PRESTONPANS: 


1. Scuaw’s— 


Management, 4813, 4856. 

Finance, 4776, 4862, 4875. 

Beneficiaries, 3500, 4759, 4806. 
How selected, 4760, 4815. 

Instruction, 4770, 4825, 4877. 

Fees, 4829. 

Building, 4840. 
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Reform proposed, 3499, 4755, 4782, 4798, 4812, 4832, 4850, 4869. 


VII. TRANENT: 


1. STIELL’s— 


Management, 5355, 5420, 5441, 5522, 5548. 
Finance, 5363, 5409, 5460, 5478, 5538. 
Beneficiaries, 4797, 5428, 5485, 5541. 

Attendance, fees, etc., 5355, 5439, 5465, 5483, 5514. 
Building accommodation, 5855, 5410, 5470. 
Demand for admission to, 5431. 

Reform, 5448, 5498, 5614, 5535. 

Bursaries, 5500, 5519, 


rare brief account of the Hospitals of Scotland, see Appendix, 


ol. J. 


Hospitals. 
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Hospitals, Hospital System : 


1. Characteristics of, 525, 1427, 1551. 
2. Evils of — 
Moral, 339, 525, 579, 876, 933, 1076, 1110, 1427, 1560, 1837, 3347, 
3498, 3592, 3698, 3 714, 6846, 7728 (cf. contra, 3770). 
Intellectual, 339, 535, 1096, 1434, 1450, 1559, 1867, 3592, 3698, 
3761. 
To parents, 389, 5380, 548, 597, 1082, 8347, 8707, 7881. 
8. Advantages of— 
Regularity of attendance, 539, 3698. 
Regular meals, etc., 3734, 3815. 
To females, 138, 194, 1860, 1891. 
4, Suggestions for reforming, 549, 562, 578, 615, 883, 952, 1440, 1491, 
3347, 3485, 3599, 3648, 3699, 3773, 4022, 4895, 5024, 5061, 
7759. Vide also under Hospitals severally. Cf. 3766, 3815, 4187, 
4257, 4296, 4677, 4700, 5019, 5048, 5584. 
5. Good effects from modification of, 539, 1101, 1188, 1344, 1568, aden 
6. Demand for Hospital provision, 605, 1754, 2809, 


| 
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A 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


ENDOWED ScHOOLS RETURNS, SECOND REPORT, pp. 331-610. 


I, BATHGATE ACADEMY, 3514. 


If, CRIEFF: 
1. Morison’s ACADEMY— 


Management, 8728, 8783, 8800 (cf. 9059, 9085). 
Reform proposed— 
Local representation, 8809, 8883 (cf. 9059, 9086). 
Reduction of fees, 8742, 8827, 8837 (cf. 9061, 9102). 
Institution of bursaries, 8758, 9088, 9117. 
Increase of salaries, 8795, 8833, 8849 (cf. 9080, 9118). 
Finance, 8797, 9072. 
Attendance, etc., 8777, 8844, 9064, 9076, 9121. 
Instruction, 8810, 8851, 8880, 9091, 9112. 


2. Taytor’s INstiruTION— 


Management, 8863. 
Instruction, etc., 8871. 


III. CUPAR: 


1, Mapras AcADEMY— 
Management, 6144, 6196, 6205, 6321. 
Organization, 6238, 6259, 6265, 6300, 6330. 
Kirkgate School, 6161, 6177, 6211. 
Attendance, 6193. 
Instruction, 6192, 6277, 6322. 
Fees, 6183, 6224, 6243. 


IV. DOLLAR INSTITUTION: 


Management, etc., 72, 3509, 6342, 6360, 6424, 6460, 6475, 6558; 
Rep. Il. pp. 75-83. | «- 
Suggested reform, 6350, 6524; Rep. II. pp. 79-83. 
Organization, 636%, 6414, 6428, 6448, 6487, 6549. 
Attendance, 72, 6370, 6575; Rep. II. p. 75. 
Teachers, 6448. 
Instruction, 4850, 43865, 4385, 6487; Rep. IL. p. 77. 
Gratuitous, 72, 6371, 6379, 6401, 6418. 
Finance, 72, 6473. 
Bursaries, 6437. 


V. DUNDEE: 
1. Hien Scuoor— 


Finance, 7645. 

Instruction, 7649. 

Bursaries, 7654. 

See also Report of Assistant Commissioner, Appendix, Vol. I. 
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VI. EDINBURGH: 


1. Mercuant ComPany’s— 


Management, 332. | 
Finance, 336. 

Organization, 355, 462, 759, 1185, 1214, 1346. 

Conditions of admission, etc., 474, 1194, 1337, 1922. 
Changes under Provisional Order, 352, 1144, 


Effect of their institution, 473, 509, 735, 1133, 1144, 1391, 2099. 


Attendance, 371, 485, 1376, 2001. 


Advantages from large numbers attending, 461, 752, 1210, 1927 


(cf, 668, 2436, 2460, 2731). 


Instruction, 740, 815, 1256, 1413, 1935, 1966, 1991, 2005, 2026 


(cf. 2348, 2485), 


Teachers ; epleieeaty: etc., 371, 390, 1237, 1367. 


Fees, 337, 510, 516, 2095, 2191, "9978. 
Bursaries, 1958, 2044. 
Foundationers— 


Principle of selection, 1146, 1339, 1904. 


Supervision of, 1157, 1165, 1898. 
Cost of board, "1333 


Objections to, 505, 668, 836, 2059, 2276, 2285, 2316, 2337, 2368, 
3386, 2430, 2435, 2449, 2458, 2475, 2504, 2520, 2731, 3017, 6921. 


2. Heriot’s FrreE Scuoots— 


Object of, 9, 2545, 2644, 2819, 3019, 3128, 3196, 3200, 3336. 


Management, 68, 2704. 
Principle of admitting to, 2550. 
Finance, 1653, 2956. 


Government grants, 61, 673, 678, 1799, 2638, 2971, 3315, 6898. 
Teachers; emoluments, 6, 719, 2342, 3200. 


Instruction, 16, 655, 1495, 2894, 3361. 
Improvements suggested— 


Small fee charged, 24, 1798, 2554, 2821, 2962 (cf. 46, 2579, 


6807, 6865). 


Provision for secondary instruction, 24, 57, 2582, 


8023. 


3. Hian ScHooc— 


Finance, 2267. 
‘ Attendance, 2270. 


VII. ELGIN ACADEMY: 
Instruction, etc., 4478, 4527, 4588, 4727. 


VIII. FOCHABERS: 
1. Mitne’s IystirutT1Ion— 
Instruction, etc., 118, 957, 3658, 


IX. GLASGOW: 
1. ALEXANDER’S CHanity, 7416, 7452. 
2. ANDERSON’s SCHOOL, 7424. 


3. BucHANan’s INSTITUTION— 


Object of bequest, 7935, 8605, 8611. 
Effect on poor rates, 8657. ~ 
Management, 7442, 7956, 8116, 8150. 
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Finance— 
Income, 7451, 8140, 8154, 8706. 
Expenditure, 7992, 8089, 8588, 8682. 
Beneficiaries— 
How selected, 7951, 7969, 7986, 8000, 8622, 8669. 
Age of, 8618, 8647, 8684. 


Attendance, 7962, 7979, 8033, 8141, 8593, 8631, 8683. 


After career, 8068. 
Instruction— 

Literary, 8021, 8077, 8714. 

Industrial, 8068, 8648. 

Examination, 8084, 8617. 
Discipline, 8035, 8606, 8691. 
Teachers, 8108, 8161. 


4, GARDENER’S SCHOOL, 7453. 
5. GorBALs Yourus’ ScHoor, 74538. 
6. Hatpane Acapemy, 7553. 
7. Hien ScHoor, 5199, 7458. 
8. HiaHianp Socrety Scnoor, 124. 
9. LOGAN AND JOHNSTONE SCHOOL, 7468, 8148. 
10. M‘Lacuan’s Free ScHoot, 7482. 
11. MAxwELw’s ScHoot, 7496. 
12. MiLLAr’s ScHoo., 7497. 
18. Murpocn’s ScHoot, 7501. 
14. Scorr’s Scoot, 7516. 
15. Woop’s Scoot, 7462. 


See also Report of Assistant Commissioner, Appendix, Vol. 1, 


X. MOFFAT: 


1..GramMar ScHooL— 


Finance— 
Amount of bequest, 9132, 9152. 
Present income, 9134, 9172. 
Petition to Parliament, 9145. 


XI. PAISLEY 


1. Nertson InstrtuTIoN— 
Instruction, etc., 119. 


XII. ST. ANDREWS: 
~ 1, Mapras Cottece— 


Management, 5848, 5885, 5895, 5942, 6048, 6091, 6132, 7681, 


Finance— 

Income, etc., 5948, 6054. 

Expenditure, 5921, 6028. 
Organization, 5963, 5982, 6005, 6078. 
Teachers, 5901, 5934, 6005, 6043. 
Instruction, 5912, 6021. 

Inspection, 6041, 6085, 6127. 
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Endowed Foundationers— uf 
Schools, How selected, etc., 5891, 5964, 5972, 5986,6063. q 
Removal proposed, 5981, 6038, 6086. ql 

Bursaries— 

Number, value, etc., 5905, 5988, 7589. d 


How awarded, 6015, 6026, 6032, 7685. ‘ i 


CLASSICAL SCHOOLS : 


Want— 
Number, organization, etc., 82, 102, 217, 253, 267, 286, 2377, 3523, 
4371, 5189, 5196, 5214, 5238, 5251, 5840, 7578, 7631, 7662. 
Vide also Heriot’s Free Schools, p. 246. 
Examination, 5197, 52038, 5295, 5297. 
Endowment, 102, 658, 674, 805, 2373, 2881, 2583, 5840 (cf. contra, 
2088). Vide suggested application of Endowments, p. 252. 


State of— 
In South-East Counties, 222; Edinburgh, 844, 1572, 3098, 3523. 
In North-East Counties, 284, 1002, 1052, 1056, 4331, 4390, 8199. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS: 
Need for, 1461, 2656, 3365, 3384, 3416, 3458, 3465, 3531, 3837, 3917, 
4357. 


Number suggested, 3840, 3860, 3962, 3965 (cf. 4862). 

Technical Instruction, what? 1472, 2658, 2732, 3383, 3403, 3412, 3464, 
3546, 3835, 3877, 3901, 3942, 3975, 4855, 4415; Rep. I. p. 353. 

Age when pupils should enter, 1485, 1518, 2659, 3385, 3395, 3547, 3839, 
3848, 3862, 3872, 3944, 438538, 4410. 

Relation to and effect on Universities, 3423, 3548, 3877, 3887, 3967. 

Technical v. Classical training, 3399, 3836, 4359, 


EVENING CLASSES: 
Demand for, ete., 711, 1495, 1795, 2894, 3421, 3917, 4522. 


GENERAL ENDOWMENTS. 


aoe tg, Lr Bell Bequest Residue : 
aia Management, 8539. 
Finance, 8541, 8549. 
Application, 8541, 8553. 
See also Appendix, Vol. 1. 


2. Dick Bequest: 

Object of, 8171, 8173, 8184, 8190, 8211. 

Management, 8171. 

Finance— 
Income, ete., 995, 8172. 

* — Allocation, 579, "4338, 4418, 8177, 8184, 8190, 8198, 5204, 8207, 

8211, 8217. 

Participating schools, 8172, 8182. 
Instruction in, 972, 1383, 8608, 4825, 4331, See 8207. 
Classes attending, 8212. 

Effect of Education Act, 8218. 


See also Appendix, Vol. 1, ~ 
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8, Bequests in Glasgow, 7426, 7441, 7473, 7500, 7518. 


4, Innerpeffray Fund: 


Nature of trust, 8885, 8899, 8908, 8970. 
Finance— 
Amount of fund, 8889, 8904, 8927, 8960. 
Expenditure, 8920, 8930, 8955. 
Opinion of counsel, 8913. 
School, 8925, 8933, 8953, 8964. 
Library, 8965, 8973. 


See also Appendix, Vol. I. 


5. Milne Bequest : 


Object of, 980. 
Management, 6627. 
Finance, 995, 6618, 6790. 
Participating schools— 
Number, 995, 6693. 
Principle of selecting, 6635, 6728, 6770. 
Inspection and classification of, 6636, 6750, 6797. 
Beneficiaries— 
Number, 66938, 6735. 
How selected, 1405, 6692, 6744. 
Effect as compared with Dick Bequest, 983 (cf. 6684). 
Suggestions for improved administration, 983, 992, 1399, 4380 (ef. 6687, 
6707, 6786). 
Effect of Education Act, 6704, 6710, 6722, 6801. 


See also Appendix, Vol. I. 


6. Philp Bequest : 


Object of, 7212, 7277, 7328. 
Management, 7191, 7349, 7404. 

Powers desired, 7304, 7402. 
Participating district, 7194, 7345, 7358. 
Bequest schools, 7222. 

Inspection of, 7237, 7246, 7386. 
Attendance, 7266, 7286. 

Beneficiaries— 

How selected, 7277. 

Clothing allowance, 7248, 7320, 7365. 

Payments to, on leaving school, 7250, 7325. 
Teachers, 7354. 
Finance, 7256. 


See also Appendix, Vol. I. 


7, Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge: 


Constitution, etc., §391. 
Finance, 8399. 
Application, 8414, 8517. 
Participating schools, 8420, 8471, 8495. 
State of instruction, 8457. 
Teachers, 8507. 
Itinerant, 8474, 8491. 
Effect of Education Act, 8473, 8519. 


See also Appendix, Vol. 1, 
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MIXED ENDOWMENTS. 


Mixed 1. Ferguson Bequest : 


ilar ie Management, 6939. 

Additional powers desired, 7170. 
Application, 6954, 6986, 7102, 7115, 7153, 7169. 
Participating counties, 6975. 

Participating schools, 6980, 7007, 7046, 7083, 7118, 7144. 

Inspection of, 7012, 7034. 

Grants to, 6968, 6986, 7009, 7045. 

Effect of Education Act, 7083, 7110, 7138, 7164. 
Finance, 6954. 

Scholarships, 7073. 

Library grants, 6992. 

See also Appendix, Vol. I. 


2. Guildry Funds, Aberdeen : 


Management, 5068, 5112. 
Application of— 
Present, 5096, 5124. 
Proposed, 5090, 5121 (cf. 5075, 5143). 


See also Appendix, Vol. II. 


8. Hutcheson’s Hospital, Glasgow : 


Management, 5209, 5228, 5242, 5641. 
Finance— 
Capital, 5607, 5788. 
Revenue— 
Available for education, 5205, 5611, 5752, 5805, 5832. 
Applied to education, 5754, 5759. 
Beneficiaries, 5647, 5667, 5694, 5728, 5740. 
Instruction, 5704, 5778. . 
Secondary, provision for, 5677, 5714, 5841. 
School accommodation, 5731, 5778. 
Reform—nature of Act obtained, 5228, 5679, 5732, 5746, 5781. 
Bursaries, 5235, 5284, 5746. 
See also Appendix, Vol. I. 


4. Hutton Bequest : 
Revenue, etc., 94. 
See also Appendix, Vol. 1. 
5. M‘Lean’s Bequest, 7531. 
See also Appendix, Vol. J, 


6. M‘Millan’s Bequest, 7486. 
7, Scotstarvit’s Mortification, 7518. 
8, Wilson’s Charity, 7518. 


TEACHERS. 


Teachers. Training of, 769, 1532, 2407, 3379, 5220, 5279, 7688. 
Training Colleges, organization, etc., 831, 2410, 3536; Rep. I. p. 321. 
Objections to, 778, 792, 806, 1028, 2419, 3377, 
Chair of Paideutics needed, 1031, 3372, 3457, 7689, 8555, 8571, 8578; Rep. I. 
. 821. 
Certilicates, 298, 8688, 4422, 5221, 5281. 
Salaries, 264, 272, 720, 1015, 2318, 2841, 2390, 3608. 
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FEES. 


Apportionment to teachers, 314, 2377, 5197, 5267, 7918. 
Reduced fees, 252, 708; Rep. I. p. 818 (cf. 2088). 
Gratuitous instruction— 
Objectionable, 245, 275, 503, 615, 767, 819, 966, 1409, 1519, 1793, 2554, 
2821, 2962, 3476, 3658, 3667, 4852, 5403, 5886, 5910, 5923, 5964, 
6238, 6256, 6396, 7309, 8799; Rep. II. p. 77 (ef. 6924, 7274). 
Necessary, Rep. I. pp. 318, 319; 690, 2553, 2821, 3167, 3201, 4681, 4747, 
5967, 5977. 
Proportion of pupils in hospitals able to pay fees, 715, 2553, 3169, 5730. 
Fees in Cupar Madras Academy, 6183, 6224. 
», Dollar Institution, 6387. 
», Lettes College, 7749. 
», Merchant Company’s Schools— 
Girls, 510, 2191; Boys, 515, 2095, 2278. 
Total amount for session, 337. 
Fees v. cost price of education given, 2012 (cf. 2108). 
3, Schaw’s Hospital, 4829. 
>) Stiell’s 5 5355, 5465. 


BURSARIES. 
I. Adjudication : 


Should be awarded by— 
Open competition, 662, 698, 2276, 2292, 2350, 3311, 3442, 3515, 
3556, 4405, 5138, 5181, 5262, 5317, 7584, 7718, 8375. 
_ Of. contra, 817, 2616, 2672, 2708, 2878, 3062, 3438, 3913, 7624, 
8365 


Local competition, 3473, 5293, 5325, 7624. 
Patronage and competition combined, 5135, 5182, 5205, 7624. 
Presented bursars— 
Scholarship, etc., of, 8515, 5164, 5186, 7600, 7623, 7629, 8306, 
8330, 8375; Rep. Il. pp. 244-7. 
Examination of, 5173, 7575, 8808, 8329. 


II. Value: 


Desirable maximum and minimum value, 5118, 5176, 7606, 7612, 8272. 
Competition Bursaries— 

Number, value, etc., St. Andrews University, 7585, 7616 ; 2d Rep. 

pp. 614-21, 689-90, 694-96; Appendix, 


Vol. I. 

rh Glasgow University, 5158, 5309; 2d Rep. pp. 
622-29, 682-84, 694-96; Appendix, Vol. I. 

“e Aberdeen University, 8258, 8277; 2d Rep. 
pp. 242-3, 630-40, 667-71, 694-96. 

A Edinburgh University, 2d Rep. pp. 641-53, 


. 675-77 ; Appendix, Vol. I. 
Presentation Bursaries— 
Number, value, ete., St. Andrews University, 7589, 7618. 
= geoe Poreety, 5158 ; 2d Rep. pp. 624-29, 


Aberdeen University, 8258, 8306, 8348; 
2d Rep. pp. 241-2, 630-40, 664-66. 
5 Spooietl reg aage 2d Rep. pp. 641-53, 
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ADMINISTRATION AND APPLICATION OF 
ENDOWMENTS. 


I. Management suggested : 


By a Central Permanent Board, 3693, 5289, 53834 (ef. 7868). 
By School Boards, 2295, 2335. 
Powers of the Court of Session, 7824, 7849. 


II. Restrictions to Localities, Names, etc. : 


Should be preserved, 684, 1573, 2233, 3053, 5079, 3209, 3330, 3488, 
8531, 3541, 3599, 3605, 8674, 3683, 4732, 6012, 5035, 5075, 5146, 
5325, 5822, 6853. 

Should not be preserved, 47, 388, 1082, 1358, 1457, 2361, 3320, 3849, 
3435, 3460, 3604, 3683, 4573, 7728. 


III, Rates relieved by Endowments, 3361, 38461, 3576, 3580, 4400, 4518, 5233, 
5271, 5817, 6199, 6807, 7295 (ct 1060, 6884). 


IV. Benefits of Endowments obtained by competition, 1441, 1455, 1904, 3356, 
0. 


V. Application of Endowments suggested : 


To promote primary instruction, 2166, 3229, 3293, 6882. 

To promote secondary instruction, 217, 239, 252, 270, 319, 657, 805, 
820, 1018, 1063, 1107, 2254, 2395, 2404, 2585, 2652, 2745, 3069, 
3230, 3369, 3445, 3489, 3529; Rep. I. pp. 319, 320; 4847, 4398, 
4407, 4572, 5208, 5235, 5275, 5418, 5500, 5936, 6311, 7083, 7294, 
7632, 76538, 7711 (cf. contra, 2088). 

To promote technical instruction, 848, 1491, 2657, 3214, 3365, 3421, 
3489, 3727, 3840, 3867, 3963, 5203, salt, 7379. 

To give gratuitous instruction, 2086; Rep. I. pp. 318, 319. 

To found a chair of Paideutics, 3372; Rep. Lp pp. 320-322. 

To establish training schools for teachers, 769, 38489, 3536; Rep. I. 
pp. 820-322. 
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Abbey, New, 155. 
Aberdeen Guildry Funds, 18, 156. 
Alexander’s Charity, 91. 
Allan’s Mortification, 158. 
Amalgamation of Trusts. 
‘ Trusts.” 
Apprentice Allowances. See ‘ Heriot’s 
Hospital.’ 
Arts, School.of, Edinburgh, 53. 
Assistant Commissioner, 12. 


See 


Banff Charities, 152. 
Bathgate Academy, 23. 
Bell Bequest, 142. 
Boarding out Hospital Foundationers, 
27, 38, 39. 
Bothkennar, Stirling, 156. 
Bruce Bequest, 18, 155. 
Buchanan’s Institution, 95. 
Burgh Schools. See 
Schools.’ 
Burnett Bequest, 143. 
Bursaries, University— 
Annual value, 170, 236. 
Competition, 183. 
Presentation, 170. 
Bursaries, School, 89, 111. 


‘ Grammar 


Cassie’s Bounty, 152. 
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DETAILED STATEMENT OF HOSPITAL ENDOWMENTS | 


AND OF GENERAL AND MIXED ENDOWMENTS, 


PREPARED BY THE 


SECRETARY TO THE COMMISSION. 


% 


GEORGE HERIOT’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


¢ \l8 
GerorcGE Heriot, the Founder of Heriot’s Hospital, was the son of 
a jeweller and influential citizen of Edinburgh. He was born in 
Edinburgh in June 1563, and died in London on the 12th February 
1624. First in Edinburgh, and afterwards in London, whither he 
followed James VI., he amassed a large fortune, as His Majesty’s 
Jeweller and Her Majesty’s Goldsmith. 

He resolved to benefit his native town, to which he was much 
attached, by instituting a hospital similar to Christ’s Hospital in 
London. 

In the Disposition and Assignation of his property (dated 3d 
September 1623) to the town of Edinburgh, he uses the following 
words :— 

‘The whole residue and remanent of the samyn somes contenit 
‘in the saidis bandis contractis and securities respective above 
‘mentionat to be imployed and bestowit upon the pios holie 
“and religious uses underwritten upon the expenssis and chargis 
‘alwayes off the said remanent somes Quhairoff I appoint and 
‘ ordayne be thir presentis the said Provest Baillies and Counsale 
‘ of the forsaid burghe of Edinburgh and their successouris (in that 
‘ case) To be my faithfull and most trustie fide-commissionaris and 
‘intrustit friendis Quhairanent I mynd Godwilling to be moir 
‘ speciall in my Letter Will or in writt apart theranent Giveand 
‘ grantand committand to the saids Prowest Baillies and Counsale 
‘for the tyme and their successouris my verie full frie plaine 
‘power expres bidding mandement and chairge To. intromett 
‘ with,’ ete. 

The pious uses to which he refers are explained in the same 
Disposition as being the founding and erecting of ‘ane publick pios 
‘and charitable worke within the said Burghe of Edinburgh To 
‘the glorie of God ffor the publict weill and ornament of the said 
‘Burghe of Edinburgh And for the honour and dew regaird 
‘ Quhilk I have and beeres to my native soyle and mother Citie 
‘of Edinburgh forsaid And in Initatione of the publict pios and 
‘ religious work foundat within the Citie of London callit Chrystis 
‘ Hospitall.thair to be callit in all tyme coming 
‘ Hospital and Seminarie of Orphans for educatione nursing and 
‘ upbringing of youth being pur Orphans and fatherles childrene 
“of decayit Burgesses and freemen of the said Burgh destitut and 
‘ left without meanes To such competent number as the means and 
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‘mentenance allowit thairupon are able to afforde, ete. These 
orphans are to be instructed in the Hospital or sent to the grammar 
school till they are fifteen years of age, and then either apprenticed 
or sent to College. Certain parties are named as executors, and 
the Ministers of Edinburgh as overseers, inspectors, and visitors. 
In the event of the failure of the Provost and Council to give 
effect to the wishes of the Founder, the executors were empowered 
to bestow it on such pious, holy, and religious uses as they might 
think expedient in any other part of Scotland.1 


1¢ And forsamekle as I intend be Goddis grace In the zeale off pietie To found 
‘and Erect ane publick pios and charitable worke within the said Burghe of 
‘ Edinburgh To the glorie of God ffor'the publict weill and ornament of the 
‘said Burghe of Edinburgh And for the honour and dew regaird Quhilk I 
“have and beeres to my native soyle and mother Citie of Edinburgh forsaid 
‘ And In Imitatione of the publict pios and religious work foundat within 
‘ the Citie of London callit Chrystis Hospitall thair To be callit in all tyme 
‘ coming Hospital and Seminarie of Orphans fur educatione nursing 
“and upbringing of Youth being puir Orphans and fatherles, childrene of 
‘ decayit Burgesses and freemen of the said Burgh destitut and left without 
‘meanes To such competent number as the means and mentenance allowit 
‘ thairupon are able to afforde Quhair they may have some reasonable allowance 
‘ for their mentenancs, of food ludging and rayment within the samyn Hospi- 
‘ tall and Seminarie And ther to be keipte at holie and pios exercise or at the 
‘Grammar Schole of the said Burgh as the Prowest Baillies and Counsale of 
‘ the said Burghe for the tyme shall think expedient aye and whill thai be full 
‘ fyfteine yeiris of age competent At quhilk tyme they may be [set] furth in 
‘ prentischips to learne some honest trade or occupatione or utherways send 
‘to Colledgis or Universities to the scholes according to their capacities and 
‘ conforme to the rule and ordour to be at more at large set downe and ex- 
‘pressit to me ather apart or in my Letter Will and Testament thairanent 
‘ Thairfore and for the better expeditione of the said publick and pios work 
‘To haif foundat and mortifiet and be thir presentis foundis and mortifies the 
‘ haill remanent rest and residue of all and sindrie the foirsaid somes of money 
‘ Interes and annuelrents to the said pios worke And to the’ Erecting building 
‘and exspeding thairoff The particular somes of money respective above men- 
‘tionat principall and annuities being always first and befoir all preceaslie 
‘ satisfiet and payit to my saidis particular friendis in maner respective abone 
‘ mentionat (And upon that provisione and conditione allanerlie and noe uther- 
‘ wayes) And be thir presentis Willis and ordanis the saidis Provest Baillies 
‘and Counsale of Edinburgh and ther successouris To procure exspede and 
‘ perfit the samyne fundatione and Mortificatione in all and sindrie poyntis 
‘ claussis and articles thairoff Togidir with the Chartouris Infeftments and 
‘ Confirmatione of fundatione and mortificatione and institution therupon And 
‘to purches procure and obteine the samyne deulie and lawfullie authorisite 
‘ with his Majesties Charter of Confirmatione in dew and ample forme as effeiris 
‘ and accordis of the law In the quhilk foundatione mortifications and securities 
‘ theranent It is and shalbe expreslie proyidit That I my airis-male and suc- 
‘ cessouris sall remaine and continue due and Jawfull Patrons of the samyne 
‘ Foundatione Mortificatione and Institutione And the said Prowest Baillies and 
‘ Counsale of Edinburgh for the tyme and ther successours (in whose favouris 
‘the samyne is fundat doted and mortified) dew and lawful Administratours 
‘ Directours Guyders Governours and Rewlers of the samyn pios and publict 
‘ Institutione And that my friendis and kinsfolkis shalbe first preferred as 
‘ occasion presentis And the said foundatione mortificatione infeftmentis and 
‘ utheris evidentis with the confirmation of the samyne To remaine as common 
‘ and publict evidentis to the saids Prowest Baillies and Counsale of Edinburgh 
‘and ther successouris on the ane parte And tome my airis-male and succes- 
‘ souris one the uther parte in all tyme coming perpetualie As undoubtit 
‘ and lawfull Patrons theiroff abone mentionat And to the effect the forsaid 
‘ publict pios and charitable work may the mair convenientlie and accommo- 
“datlie proceid conforme to the said fundatione and institutione and the samyne 
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George Heriot’s Last Will and Testament (dated 10th December 
1623) entered into more detail, but did not substantially alter the 


‘fundatione mortificatione and institutione may receave the greater authoritie 
“ And my saidis speciall friendis fullie satisfiet and payit of the particular somes 
“of money respective abovementionat In maner afoir rehearsed And the haill 
‘ effect tenour and contentis of thir presentis may be duelie observit keipit and 
“fulfillit in all punctis I be thir presentis Nominates the most reverend father 
‘in God Johne Archbishope of St Androes within the said kingdom of Scot- 
‘land and his successouris for the tyme Sir George Hay of Kinfaunis knycht 
“Chancelour of the samyn realme And the Chancelour theroff for the tyme 
*Johne Earle of Mar Lord Areskin and Gareoch highe Thesaurer and the 
“Thesaurers for the tyme Thomas Harle of Melros Lord Byris Barnebowgall 
“and Binnie President of the Colledge of Justice and Secretar of the samyn 
“realme and the Presidentis of the samyn Colledge of Justice for the tyme 
‘Sir William Oliphant of Newtone Knycht Advocat to his Majestie And his 
‘ Majesties Advocats for the tyme And my Executors to be nominat be me for 
‘executing my will in my affairis within the said Realme of Scotland or sa 
‘ many of the samyn executouris as shall happen to be alyve for the tyme And 
‘the Ministeris and ordinar preachours of the said Burgh of Edinburgh for 
‘the tyme To be oversiearis inspectouris and visitouris of the samyn pios 
‘ work fundatione institutione and mortification And to the passing exsped- 
‘ing and perfyting thairof And for administratione and using of the samyne 
‘ And for fulfilling and accomplishing of thir presentis in all poyntis And 
‘ordanis the Patrone as specialie interest To concur with thame to that effect 
‘ Providing alswa That ony two or three of the saids fyve persons first nominat 
‘ togidder with the Patrone or his Commissioner being within the said Realme 
‘ of Scotland for the tyme shall have power alswa to visit and oversie in maner 
‘ forsaid Incaise the remanent persons can not be commodiouslie convenit to 
‘that effect at all tymes convenient Most humblie Intreating the said most 
‘ Reverend father and his successours Archbischops of St. Andros and the 
‘ saidis verie noble and honorable Lordis Chanceler Thesaurer President Advocat 
‘ present and being for the tyme my saidis Executouris for my affairis in Scot- 
‘land And the said venerable Ministrie of Edinburgh present and thereafter 
‘to be and -utheris abonementionat In thair tender and zealous affections to all 
‘pios and charitable workis To haif speciall regaird and cair To settill oversie 
‘and mantaine the said work fundatione institution and mortificatione Exsped- 
‘ ing and using theroff And the said Prowest Baillies and Counsale of Edinburgh , 
‘ now and for the tyme to exsped performe and perfyet sayme to the publict 
‘ weill and ornament of the said Burghe and Realme and Seminarie of vertue 
‘ within the sayme Efter the forme and tennour thairof in all punctis Quhairby 
‘ others zelous and pios persons may be the better encouragit to prosecute the 
‘lyke charitable workis Providing always That give the saidis Prowest and 
‘ Baillies and Counsale of Edinburgh or thair successouris shall failyie (as God 
‘ forbid) in performing and fulfilling of the premisses or ony part theroff 
* Then and in that caise They shall loose and Amit all and whatsomever benefit 
‘and commoditie of thir presentis ipso. facto And the foirsaid assignatione 
‘ dispositione maid and grantit to thame Togider with the said fundatione 
‘ mortificatione and institutione in thair favouris and off the said Burghe of 
‘ Edinburgh Is and shalbe in that caise void in the selff null in the selff and of 
‘nane ayaill force nor effect Even lyk as the samyne had never beene maid 
‘nor grantit But ony farther process or declaratour of law And the haill 
‘donations somes of money And all uther benefit and commoditie of the 
‘ samyne Alsweill principall somes annuelrent as interest To returne and revert 
“to my neirest and lawfull airis maill whatsomever And to be Imployit and 
“bestowit be thame be the sight and advise of my saidis executouris off my 
‘affairis in Scotland or maist parte of thame being alyve for the tyme And 
‘the saidis fyve first nominat honorable oversieris or maist parte of them or 
‘ ther successouris beand alyve for the tyme upon such pios holie and religious 
“uses as they shall think expedient in any other boundis and partis of the 
‘ said realme of Scotland Excludand always the said Burghe of Edinburghe 
‘ Prowest Baillies Counsale and all uther memberis thairoff from all benefite 
“and commoditie of the samyne in all tyme coming fra thyne furth for ever.’ 
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above Disposition. By the Will, Robert Johnstone, William. 
Terry, and Gideon de Lawne were appointed executors; and the 
Ministers are conjoined with the Provost, Bailies, and Council 
as ‘governours of the lands, revenues, etc. He also authorizes 
Dr. W. Balcanquall (afterwards Dean of Rochester) to frame 
ordinances and directions for the Hospital, and gives power to 
the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishops, the Lord President of the 
College of Justice, and the Lord Advocate for the time being, to 
inquire into any reported or suspected corruption; and in the 
event of failure in ‘any fundamental point’ of the foundation, to 
devote the revenues entirely to the maintenance of such poor 
scholars in the University of St. Andrews as shall be nominated 
by the Rector and Professors of that University. These officials 
were at the same time confirmed in all the powers over the pro- 
perty originally conferred on the Provost, Bailies, Council, and 
Ministers.” Mr. James Maxwell, Dr. Walter Balcanquall, and 


1¢J do absolutlie give ‘and bequaith all the superplusage rest.and residew 
‘of my estait guidis chattellis reallis and personall moneyis houshald stuff 
‘ jewellis pleat and all vther thingis and sowmes of money alsweill that decried 
‘ ynto me by the Heiche Court of Chancery as vtherwayis and also the super- 
‘ plusage of certane dettis or moneyis contenit in the writting or deid maid 
‘ according to the maner of Scotland befoir recitit remaninge ower and abone 
‘ the satisfeing the annuyties sowmes of money or bequestis gevin or assignit 
‘be me vnto the said Margaret my sister and vtheris thairin quhich super- 
‘ plusage of thois déttis or moneyis in Scotland I esteme will be about 
6 Sterling vnto the Proveist Baillies Ministeris and ordinarie 
‘ Counsell of and for the tyme being of the said towne of Edinburgh for and 
“towardis the funding and erecting of ane hospittill within the said towne 
‘ of Edinburgh in perpetuitie and for and towardis the purchesing of certane 
‘landis in perpetuitie to belong vnto the said hospittill to be imployit for the 
‘mantinance relief bringing vp and educatioune of so many puire fatherles 
‘ bairnes friemens sones of that Towne of Edinburgh as the meines quhiche I 
‘ give and the value of the landis so purchessit be the said Proveist Baillies 
‘- Ministeris and Counsell of the said towne sall amount or cum ynto And I give 
‘ and devyse vnto the said Proveist Baillies Ministeris and Counsell and thair 
‘ successouris for ewer for the tyme being all thois my mesuages landis tene- 
‘ mentis and hereditamentis with thair apertinentes quhairsumever situat lying 
‘and being within the foirsaid Towne of Edinburgh and the liberties thairof 
‘ or ather of thame to the onlie end intent and purpose that the said hospittill 
‘ be imediatlie gone in hand withall foundit and erectit vpon pairt thairof and 
‘ all the rest to belong thairunto for the better mantinance of the same pro- 
‘ yydit that my mother in law sall hald and posses during her lyfe the benefeit 
‘and rent of that hous quhairin scho duelleth and of ye tua schopis adjoyning 
‘neir thairto or that scho haue satisfaction or content vtherwayis in that 
‘behalf And my will and mynde is that the said hospitill salbe thair erectit 
‘and governit and the said fatherles childreine orderit taucht and gydit by 
‘ suche institutiounis ordinances and directiounis and in suche maner and forme 
‘ as salbe digestit limited apointit or set downe in a certane buike or writting 
‘framed and ordanit for that purpose ather be my self in my lyftyme and 
* signet with my hand or be the said Mr. Doctour Baleanquall efter my death 
“and signet with his hand and gevin or delyverit vnto the said Provest Baillies 
* Ministeris and Counsell of the forsaid towne of Edinburgh for the tyme being 
* quho ar nameit and appointit as feoffeis of trust in this behalf and I do ordaine 
‘and appoint be this my last will the said Proveist Baillies Ministeris and 
‘ Counsell and thair successouris as feoffies to be governouris of the landis 
‘ possessiounes revinewis and guidis of the said hospittill.’ 

2¢And my will and earnest desyre that the Lord Chancellour of Scotland 
‘ the tua Lordis Archibischopis the Lord President of the Colledge of Justeice 
‘ and the Lord Advocat thair for the tyme being or onie thrie of thame vpon 
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Mr. Walter Alexander were appointed ‘overseers and supervisors’ 
of the Will. 

In a Codicil dated 21st January 1623, Heriot gives full powers 
to Dr. Balcanquall to superintend the giving effect to his Will, 
and at the same time orders the foundation of ten bursaries, of £5 
sterling each, in connection with the College of Edinburgh, subject 
to the rules of Dr. Balcanquall,—not necessarily to be given to 
Hospitallers.? In the Disposition he had provided for those Hos- 
pitallers being sent to College who were not put to apprenticeship. 


The Statutes of Dr. Balcanquall giving effect to Heriot’s Will 
are printed in full in the Appendix to Dr. Stevens’ History of 
Heriot’s Hospital, edited by Dr. Bedford. On certain points these 
statutes interpret the Will according to Dr. Balcanquall’s under- 
standing of it, and so far only it is necessary to quote them here. 


1. The Election of Foundationers. 


The thirteenth chapter of the Statutes contains the following 
words :—‘ We do chairge the consciences of the Electouris in the 
‘ Lord that they chuse no Burges childreine into these places if 
‘ their parents be weill and sufficientlie able to manteyne thame 
* since the intention of the Founder is onlie to relieve the puire.’ 


‘anie complent maid vnto thame or onie of thame or vpon probabill report 
‘of corruptioun in the Proveist Bailzies Ministers and Counsell afoirsaid or 
‘ onie of thame tuitching or concerning the premisses sall cairfullie and punctu- 
‘allie heir and examyne the same and thairupon redres and reforme that in 
‘ suche sort and maner as to thair wisdomes and discretiounes sall seme meit 
‘ and my farder will mynd and speciall provisioune is to the end that thingis 
‘ may frome tyme to tyme be caryit and disposit of in a cleir legall and honnest 
‘maner in all pointis concerning the premisses according to my trew intent 
‘and meininge That in caise the said Proveist Baillies Ministeris and Counsell 
‘ sall faill in performence of anie fundementall point of this fundatioun then all 
‘ the said meins and landis so appointit and limitit for the said Hospittill or 
‘ this fundatioun salbe absolutlie and haillielie appropriattit and takine for the 
‘ mentinence of sua manie puire scholleris in the vniversitie of Sanctandrois in 
‘ Scotland as salbe nominatt or appointit be Rectour and Proffessouris of that 
‘ yniversitie to quhiche Rectour and Proffessouris I do heirby geive and devyse 
‘ as haill and absolute power rycht and auctoritie in and be all thingis con- 
‘ cerning the premisses as is befoir in this will gevin or limitit to the said 
* Proveist Baillies Ministeris and Counsell of the said towne anie thing to the 
‘ contrarie notwithstanding.’ 

1‘T do most earnestlie requeist and desyre that Mr. Doctour Balcanquall 
‘ formerlie nameit in my said will sall and will with all the conveniencie he can 
‘ efter my deceis repaire to the towne of Edinburgh giffin vnto him absolute 
‘ power to treit and conclude with the Proveist Baillies Ministeris and Counsell 
‘ of the said Towne of Edinburgh tuitching and concerning the intendit hospit- 
‘ till and vther the premisses in my will and testament foiresaid specifeit and 
‘ to direct and ordour the samyne and also to soliceit the bissiness in sutch maner 
‘ that all thingis may be done and performit in ewerie respect according to my 
‘ intent and trew meining in my said will exprest.’ 
-.2 © And my will and desyre is that the said Mr. Doctour Balcanquall sall re- 
 quyre the said Provest Baillies Ministeris and Counsell in the said will nameit 
‘ that out of the rentis ischewis and proffeitis of the meins and estait so be me 
‘ gevin as in my foirsaid will is limittit and declairit they sall manteine and 
‘ keipe ten busseris in the Colledge of Edinburgh for ewer allowing yeirlie fyve 
‘ pundis Sterling into eiche ane of thame the electioun of them to be as sall be 
‘ ordorit or directit by the buike statutis ordinances or writting to be degestit 
‘ frameit and delyverit as in my said will is mentionat- 
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2. Provision for Foundationers. 


These were to stay in the Hospital till they were sixteen years 
of age; and thereafter, if they were likely to prove ‘hopeful 
‘ scholars, they were to be maintained at the College of Edin- 
burgh.1 Those who were not ‘fitt to be scollers’ were to be bound 
out ‘prenteisses to some suche tread as by the Governouris salbe 
‘ thocht fitt, the Treasaure hous of the Hospitall paying for prein- 
‘ teiss fee and no more and the Governouris taking guid securetie 
‘ of their Maisteris for performing of covenantis with the prenteisses 
“so bound,’ 


3. Education of Foundatiners. 


The Master was to be competent to teach reading, writing, and 
all manner of accounts, and the Latin rudiments, but no further. 
After the pupils had reached this stage, they were to be put to 
the ‘free Grammar school’ of Edinburgh until they were fit for 
College or to be bound to apprenticeships. A fee was to be paid 
for them at the Grammar School. 


4, Bursaries. 


The provision for the maintenance at the University of ‘ hopeful 
‘ scholars’ who had been foundationers, was not held to fulfil the 
Codicil providing for ten bursars. In the twenty-second chapter, 
‘De Reservatis, Dr. Balcanquall reserves to himself power for the 
future ‘ ordering and settling of the ten bursaris places’ mentioned 
in the Codicil; and in the event of his death before he had accom- 
plished this, he transmits his power to the Provost, Bailies, Minis- 
ters, and Council. 


The most important apparent’ modification of the Will of the 
Founder made by Dr. Balcanquall is contained in the words 
quoted above from the chapter on the Election of Scholars. The 
word ‘ fatherless’ was omitted. 

Robert Johnstone, author of the History of Britain, and who was 
one of Heriot’s executors, speaking of his friend Heriot, says: 
‘Magnas opes .. . alendis orphanis concessit, ac Orphanotrophium 
Testamento instituit.’ (See p. 383 of History of Heriot’s Hospital.) 


i: 
The Hospital was opened in April 1659 with 30 boys. In 1695 
the number had reached 130 (p. 390 of History). 


Bursaries—tThe first question of importance which arose in the 


1 The Regent in the College was expected to teach them gratuitously, but 
there is no evidence that there was any power to compel this. 
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administration of the Trust was, whether the bursaries provided for 
in the Codicil of Heriot’s Testament were to be instituted concur- 
rently with the Hospital, or only after the Hospital was filled and 
adequately maintained (p. 77 of History). It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the arguments urged on both sides: the question was 
compromised by the appointment of five bursars, but the full number 
of ten was not elected till 1818, when the allowance was increased 
to £20 perannum. Although the Hospital revenues have increased 
from generation to generation, the number of bursars has never 
been increased. 


Prentice Fees—From a minute of the Governors in November 1692, 
it appears that for the prentice fee the masters were required to 
provide for the maintenance and clothing of the apprentices, as 
well as for their instruction in a craft (p. 87 of History). The age 
at which boys were required to leave the Hospital for trades was 
reduced from 16 to 14 in 1776; and in 1811 the annual allowance 
to them as apprentices was fixed at £10 per annum fora period not 


exceeding five years, a donation of £5 being payable on the com- ~ 


pletion of the apprenticeship. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
masters very rarely now board and lodge their apprentices. 


Education —In 1695 the age at which boys were to be sent to the 
Grammar or High School was raised to 11, and their stay there was 
fixed to be for five years. In 1809 a teacher of Latin and French 
was appointed in connection with the Hospital, and the practice of 
sending the boys to the High School was thereupon discontinued. 


Election of Foundationers—By a judgment of the Court of Session 
in 1766, in an action at the instance of the Merchant Company and 
Trades of Edinburgh, the practice of electing boys whose fathers were 
alive may be said to have been implicity and indirectly approved. 
On the other hand, in the case of Ross v. Governors of Heriot’s 
Hospital (1843), all the judges held that fatherless children had a 
prior claim to the charity; and the Lord Ordinary gave it as his 
opinion that it was for the fatherless class that the charity was 
specially constituted, and that the statutes must be conformed in 
consistency with this. On the 11th April 1834 it was resolved 
by the Governors that ‘ the boys-admitted into the Hospital shall 
‘ be burgesses’ bairns and their parents not able to maintain them, 
‘ without distinction of burgess and guild brother or burgess and 
‘freeman of a craft, and this rule has been in operation ever since. 
All ‘burgesses’ are considered to have as such a ‘legal’ claim. 
By a resolution of the Town Council, dated 28th September 1871, 
any person who has been a householder for three years may claim 
a burgess ticket on paying £5. This ticket is now purchased merely 
for the purpose of qualifying for Heriot’s Hospital. 

Head Master or House Governor.—In virtue of the powers con- 
ferred by 6 & 7 Will. Iv. cap. 25, statutes were framed (and ap- 
proved by the Lord President of the Court of Session, the Lord 
Advocate, and the Dean of Faculty in January 1839) enacting that 


1 See Faculty Collection, ivy. 46, No. 27. 
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for the Finis the House Governor (and Head Master) should not 
have a seat and suffrage at the Board of Governors, and the 
restriction of the appointment to unmarried men was removed. 


Revenwes.—The revenues of the Hospital having largely increased, 
chiefly in consequence of the growth of Edinburgh, which raised the 
value of the lands for feuing purposes, it became a question, in 
1834-6, how the annual surplus, which in 1835 was £3000, was to 
be disposed of. The extension of the Hospital was not necessary. 
The erection of various hospitals in Edinburgh had made ample pro- 
vision for orphans and the children of decayed and necessitous 
families, while in Heriot’s Hospital itself there was accommodation 
for about 180 foundationers. 

The surplus funds were not applied to the second, but by no 
means secondary, purpose contemplated by the Founder, viz. the 
institution of additional bursaries at the University of Edinburgh. 

The educational condition of the humbler classes in Edin- 
burgh drew attention to the want of schools; and through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Duncan M‘Laren (now M.P. for Edinburgh), 
an Act of Parliament was obtained, authorizing the Governors of 
the Hospital to establish free ‘outdoor schools for the education 
‘ of the children of the poorer classes of the city, giving a pre- 
ference to burgesses’ children (Act 6 & 7 Will Iv., 14th July 
1836). Sixteen free schools, of which five are infant schools, have 
been built under this Act, and are maintained at a cost (in 1873) 
of £7198. They are attended by 4126 children, and have always 
maintained a reputation for efficiency. 

By this Act, also, the Governors were authorized ‘ to revise the 
‘ Code or Book of Statutes, . . . and to make such alterations - 
‘thereon or additions thereto as to them shall seem fit and ex- 
‘ pedient: provided always that such alterations shall be those only - 
‘ which changes in the habits of society and altered circumstances 
‘render expedient.’ (Sect. 4.) 


Ti. 


Present Condition of Heriot's Hospital Foundation in respect of 
-Revenue—Government—Domestic Arrangements and Discipline 
—Instruction—Llection of Foundationers—Apprentieeship— 
Bursaries, ete. 


Revenue of Foundation and Cost of Hospital.—The funds of George 
Heriot, amounting to £23,625, 10s. 34d., were originally invested 
in lands, which have since been mostly feued. The net income in 
1873 was £18,950, and is yearly increasing. The revenue for 
1875 is estimated at upwards of £20,000. The growing surplus is 
being applied to the extension of the Free Schools. 

The cost of maintaining and educating 180 boys for the year 
(of whom 60 are non-resident, and do not breakfast or sup in — 
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the Hospital) is about £54, 18s. per head, excluding the cost of 
the buildings. 


Government.—The Administrators of the Trust and the Governors 
of the Hospital are, as has been already stated, the Lord Provost, 
Bailies, Ministers, and Council of Edinburgh. 

The Governors are divided into four Committees, viz. the Property 
and Finance Committee, the House and Apprentice Committee, 
the Education and Schools Committee, and the Law Committee. 
The duties of these Committees are indicated by their names, but 
they all exercise a control in every department, both in their indi- 
vidual and corporate capacity. The outdoor schools are regularly 
visited by the House Governor and Head Master of the Hospital, 
Dr. Bedford, and by the Governors generally: they are also under 
Government inspection. 

Domestic Arrangements and Discipline—The 60 boys who do 
not reside in the Hospital come daily at 9 a.m. and leave at 5 P.m., 
taking their meals with the resident foundationers. They all wear 
a hospital uniform of a modified kind. The parents do not receive 
an allowance for the maintenance of these non-resident foundation- 
ers: their privileges are, free education, meals during their daily 
stay in the Hospital, and outer clothing. 

The resident foundationers are allowed to spend the whole of 
Saturday with their friends, and on special application they are 
allowed to stay with friends or guardians from Saturday till Mon- 
day morning. There are several single holidays throughout the 
year, a recess of ten days at Christmas, and seven weeks’ holidays 
in summer, during which the boys are permitted to leave. 

The discipline of the House is enforced by corporal and other 
punishments. Each Master is permitted to punish as he pleases 
in his own department, without making any record of the nature 
and cause of the punishment. Only serious offences are reported 
to the Head Master, and only cases of marked misconduct are re- 
corded. Any boy can claim to appeal to the Head Master before 
receiving corporal punishment. Seven of the senior boys, called 
Monitors, assist in maintaining discipline in the seven wards, but 
they seem to have no recognised control in the playground or else- 
where. The wardsmen, who exercise superintendence and control 
in the dormitories, are ordinary servants, who, however, are re- 
quired to report to the Master ‘on duty’ minor cases of irregularity. 


Sanitary and General Arrangements—The playground is about 
five acres in extent, and the boys are left free in their games so 
long as these are harmless. 

Each boy has a tepid bath once a week ; three clean shirts per 
week and one night-shirt are allowed. 

The average number of boys in each dormitory is 17; each boy 
has a separate bed, and the cubical space allowed to each is 580 feet. 


1 Tf a portion of the cost of management be assigned to the outdoor schools, 
as in strictness it ought to be, the cost per head would be reduced to about £48. 
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The diet seems to be sufficient and nutritious. (See Dietary 
Scale, First Report, p. 520.) 

The day begins at 6.30, and ends at 8.45, when the boys go to bed. 
Little more than one hour of daylight is set apart for play in winter. 
The hours from 5 to 7 are free from work. Except for some 
sections, there are at present four hours’ continuous teaching, viz. 
from 9 to 1. (Vide Twenty-four Hours’ Time-table, First Report, 
pp. 519-20.) 

The health of the boys seems to be good: there have been only 
five deaths during the last ten years. 


Instruction.—It will be seen from the classification given on 
p. 520 of First Report, that a large proportion of the boys belong 
to the operative classes, and are intended to enter trades;—pro- 
vision, however, being made for the prosecution of professional 
studies at the University in the case of ‘hopefulscholars, The 
early age at which the boys leave—fourteen—and their future 
occupation have to be kept in view in judging of the curriculum 
of study and the proportion of time allowed to each subject. The 
ordinary English branches, including Bible and Catechism, and 
Singing and Drill, form necessarily the staple of the instruction. 
Drawing is taught only in the upper classes, and as an accomplish- 
ment, and does not enter into the elementary work of the School. 
French, Latin, and Mathematics receive increased attention as the 
boys grow older. All receive Latin lessons for five hours weekly 
from the third section upwards, till they reach the fifth section, 
when seven and a half hours are given to this subject. The more 
‘hopeful’ scholars seem to begin Greek in the sixth section; and 
when they reach the seventh, they devote nine and a half hours 
weekly to Greek and Latin taken together. Two and a half 
hours a week are given to French in the sixth and seventh 
sections. ; 

The work done by the highest class (or seventh section) last year 
was :—English: the whole of Currie’s English Grammar revised ; 
Bain’s English Grammar (selected portions) ; Currie’s Composition 
(selected portions); Collier’s British History, the whole revised ; 
Geography of the four quarters, with special Geography of British 
Empire revised. Latin: Atneid, Book IX., the whole of it; and 
Sallust’s Catiline, 25 chaps.; Melvin’s Latin Exercises, 1 to 100. 
Greek: Cyropedia, Book Ist, chap. 1 to 3. Arithmetic: all the 
ordinary rules. Eucld: Books I, IL., III, 1V.; summary of V. 
and VI. Algebra: as far as Quadratic Equations (Kelland’s Ele- 
ments). French: ‘La Henriade, ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
French Composition. 

The average number in a class is 25, and promotion is regulated 
by proficiency. Prizes are awarded annually, ‘ partly as the result 
of class marking during the session, partly by competitive ex- 
amination.’ 

The class-rooms, except one, are fairly suitable. There is a good 
library, and various interesting periodicals are freely provided. 

The instruction was reported on in 1868 by Mr. Fearon, Assistant 
Commissioner to the Schools Inquiry Commissioners, and by Mr. 
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Simon 8. Laurie; and in 1869 by Mr. John Gordon, one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools. It seems to be, except in Latin, quite 
satisfactory considering the age of the pupils. 

Almost all the pupils who leave the Hospital are apprenticed to 
trades. The average numberof ‘hopeful scholars’ attending the 
University as House bursars has been, during the last ten years, 
85 perannum. The University course extends over four years, so 
that the Hospital yields only an average of 2 boys per annum 
worthy of bursaries. At the same time, it has to be borne in mind 
that the age at which boys leave the Hospital is only fourteen, 
except in the case of a few ‘hopeful scholars,’ who are allowed to 
remain one or two years longer, and that the length of residence 
would have to be prolonged, and the proportion of time given to 
Classics very much increased, if the Governors are to send out 
boys fit for the Universities. At the same time it is worthy of 
remark, that with such complete control over the time of the boys, 
and such ample educational machinery, there are so few ‘ hopeful 
scholars’ worth retaining and promoting. Many, after they have 
entered the business of life, are encouraged to attend special 
University classes, at the cost of the Foundation. 

When the boys have been sent up to the University loca] ex- 
aminations, they seem to have taken good places. The classified 
list of old pupils, appended to the History of the Hospital, shows a 
very fair proportion doing service in the various professions. 


Appointment, Number, and Tenure of Masters ——There are 10 
Masters, including the House Governor, who is also Head Master: 
of these 4 are visiting Masters. The aggregate salaries amount to 
£1702, 10s. 

The Governors appoint the House Governor or Head Master, 
who is also Inspector of the Heriot Foundation Outdoor Schools. 
The present House Governor visits and reports upon each of the 
16 Foundation Schools once a month, takes a general superintend- 
ence of the domestic and educational arrangements of the Hospital, 
teaches English Grammar and Composition to the two highest 
sections, and Greek to the ‘ hopeful scholars ;’ he also takes special 
oversight of the training and ‘instruction of the outgoing boys. He 
holds office during the pleasure of the Governors. All the Masters 
are elected by the Governors, and hold office during their pleasure ; 
the House Governor, however, is allowed to select for election the 
two Junior Masters. The general control of the Masters is vested 
in the House Governor. 


Election of Foundationers—The quotations from the Assignation 
and Testament given above, as well as the quotation from the 
Historia Rerum Britannicarum of Robert Johnstone, who was an 
intimate friend of Heriot, and an active executor under his Will, 
seem to show that Heriot had in view only such beneficiaries as ful- 
filled the following conditions :—(1) That they were fatherless : 
(2) That they were the sons of ‘burgesses and freemen’ of Edin- 
burgh: (3) That they were ‘poor, in the sense of being left by 
their father with insufficient means (see the words ‘ decayit,’ 
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‘destitute, ‘left without means, in Assignation, pp. 3 and 4 of 
this memorandum, and ‘puir fatherless’ in the Testament, p. 6), 
as compared with the position they occupied during their father’s 
lifetime. In the statute of Election drawn up by Baleanquall, 
however (quoted above, p. 7), the word ‘ fatherless’ was omitted— 
whether accidentally or deliberately does not appear. Balcanquall 
showed throughout so profound a reverence for his friend’s Testa- 
ment, that any deliberate alteration by him of its express pro- 
visions is improbable, and would not, it is presumed, have been 
within his powers. As a matter of fact, however, the omission 
of this word in the statutes has been held by the Governors 
(whose usage was indirectly confirmed by a decision in the Court 
of Session in 1766—see above, p. 9) to overrule both the Assigna- 
tion and Testament of Heriot and the words of Robert Johnstone, 
quoted on p. 8 above. A proportion of the children elected have 
always been the sons of living fathers. Of the 180 now on the 
Foundation, only 62 are fatherless. 

Another alteration of George Heriot’s Assignation and Testament 
has arisen from the changed condition of society. In these days 
a burgess means all who can buy a burgess ticket, which costs £5. 
For this outlay, any person resident for three years as a house- 
holder in Edinburgh can secure a claim on George Heriot’s 
revenues; and a resolution has even been passed by the Town 
Council to facilitate the purchase of these tickets by taking pay- 
ment in petty instalments. 

A classified list of the present foundationers will be found on 
p- 520 of First Report. Even with the large addition thus made 
to the class of ‘legal’ claimants, there were more vacancies than 
applicants until the condition of a £15 occupancy, imposed in 1861, 
was removed. 


IV. 


An occurrence of considerable importance in the history of the 
- Foundation took place in 1844. Councillor (afterwards Lord 
Provost) Johnston submitted to the Governors the following reso- 
lutions :— 


‘ First, That in all time coming, admission into the Hospital be 
‘ limited, in terms of the Will of George Heriot, “to poor fatherless 
‘ “ boys, freemen’s sons of Edinburgh,” with powers, should the Gover- 
‘nors see fit, to allow an equivalent thereto, in education within 
‘ the Hospital, and board with their own family or others selected 
‘ for this purpose by the Governors. 


‘ Second, That in a portion of the building thus vacated, there be 
‘ established one or more Foundation Schools for the free education 
‘ of “sons of burgesses and freemen of Edinburgh” in all the branches 
‘ of knowledge now taught within the Hospital, but without allow- 
‘ance for board or clothing; thus ensuring, in terms of the Wiil, 
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* education and maintenance for all the sons of deceased burgesses 
‘in poor circumstances, and the blessings of a liberal education to 
‘ all the children of burgesses who are alive and desirous of such aid. 


‘ Third, That the bursaries of twenty pounds per annum each, for 
‘enabling young men to complete their studies at College, be in- 
* creased in number from ten to thirty. 


‘ Fourth, That the Governors be entitled to expend the surplus 
‘ revenue arising from the limitation of admission to the Hospital 
‘ (after providing for the education of the sons of burgesses and the 
‘ additional bursaries) in the farther erection and endowment of 
‘ Foundation Schools throughout the city. 


‘ Fifth, and lastly, That the benefits of the Foundation Schools be 
‘in future enjoyed alike by children residing without as well as 
‘within the Ancient or Extended Royalty, provided always they 
‘ reside within the limits of the Parliamentary boundary of the city,’ 


After full and repeated discussion, these proposals were set aside, 
and it was agreed, That more ample domestic accommodation 
should be afforded to the boys within the Hospital; and that ‘the 
‘ additional space thus required be provided by converting, so far 
‘as may be necessary, the present class-rooms into sleeping wards, 
‘ and by the erection of class-rooms more commodious, and more 
‘ worthy the character of this Institution.’ ? 

The general question of Hospital Reform came prominently be- 
fore the public in 1867, 1868, and 1869, and an empowering Act 
was obtained, at the instance of the Merchant Company, entitled 
‘The Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869.’ By the pro- 
visions of this Act, ‘the Governors, Managers, or Trustees of any 
‘ Hospital or other Endowed Institution, were empowered to resolve 
‘ that it is expedient that provision be made for the better govern- 
* ment and administration of such Hospital or Institution and the 
‘ application of the revenues thereof, whereby the usefulness and 
‘ efficiency of the said Hospital or Institution might be increased 
‘ and the benefits thereof extended.’ The mode of procedure pro- 
vided in the Act was by Provisional Order. On the 14th July 1870 
it was unanimously resolved by the Governors of George Heriot’s 
Hospital in terms of this Act; and further, that ‘An application shall 
‘ be made to the Secretary of State for a Provisional Order.’ 

The new powers desired by the Governors in this application were 
as follows :— 


1. To limit the number of boys to be boarded and educated at 
the expense of the Hospital funds to the maximum of 60, 
giving a preference to orphans. 


2. To extend the powers of the Governors in the election of 
foundationers, and the class from whom these may be elected. 


3. To convert the Hospital into a Day Grammar School, and 
to charge a fee from the pupils should this be found ex- 
pedient. 


1 The latter part of this proposal was never carried out. 
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4. To expend capital not invested in land in the erection of 
additional schools. 


5. To enable the Governors to provide food for such; destitute 
children as may be admitted to any industrial schools which 
might be erected under the powers asked for. 


6. To give additional bursaries to non-resident scholars attending 
the Grammar and other Heriot Schools, and those educated 
elsewhere in Edinburgh, and to found scholarships. 


The Home Secretary declined to issue the Provisional Order, 
being advised by the Scotch Law Officers that it was not lawful ‘to 
‘issue an Order in the terms suggested by the Governors of Heriot’s 
* Hospital.’ 

The Governors then applied for a Provisional Order, ‘ with such 
‘ modifications or alterations as might appear to the Secretary of 
‘ State to be requisite, and submitted the following suggestions for 
extending the benefits of the Hospital and its revenues :-— 


1. The extending of the class of boys who may enjoy the benefits 
(Resident and Non-resident) of the Hospital, and increasing 
the Governors’ powers of selection. 


Lo 


. The providing of Secondary or Higher Education for the same 
class of children as are now receiving a Primary Education 
under the Act 6 & 7 Will. Iv. c. 25. 


3. The providing of Education for a lower class of children than 
can be now reached by their present Act, from the fact that, 
along with the Education, food would to some extent require 
to be supplied. 


4. The providing of Educational advantages in the evening for 
those engaged in labour during the day who desire to advance 
themselves in their calling. 


5. The providing of additional Bursaries and Grants in Aid, to 
enable the boys trained in the Hospital, and the youth of 
both sexes trained in its other Schools, to obtain a University 
or other higher education, that they may follow that calling 
in life for which their natural talents seem to fit them. 


On May 11th, 1871, a deputation, consisting of Bailie John 
Tawse, W.S. (Convener of the Special Committee), Rev. Dr. 
Robertson (Convener of the Education Committee), and Rev. Dr. 
Gray (Convener of the Schools-Admission Committee), accompanied 
by several other Governors who happened to be then in London on 
other public business, waited on the Home Secretary, who (as they 
understood) led them to hope that a modified Order, excluding the 
power to reduce the Foundationers in the Hospital, would be 
conceded. The deputation thereafter modified the Order by ex- 
cluding this power, and forwarded the Order thus modified to the 
Home Secretary, with a letter signed by all the Governors present 
at the interview, expressing their earnest hope that he would grant 
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the Order, either in its original or modified form. After repeated 
applications at the Home Office, both in writing and through the city 
Members, a letter was at last received, in which the Home Secretary 
stated that ‘he had come to the conclusion that his present infor- 
* mation as to the educational requirements of Edinburgh would not 
‘ justify him in sanctioning either of the schemes submitted to him ; 
‘that he was of opinion that the mode of inquiry provided by the 
* Act of 1869 was not well adapted to furnish the requisite informa- 
* tion, and that under these circumstances he would co-operate most 
‘ effectually with the governing bodies of the Institutions coming 
‘ within the scope of the Act of 1869 by continuing the Act, and at 
“ the same time providing for an inquiry which would command the 
‘ confidence of all parties interested, and enable the Government to 
‘ perform its part with greater certainty and fuller knowledge.’ 

A Bill was introduced by the Government on the 13th July 
1871, continuing the previous Act and extending its provisions, 
but it was withdrawn. 

The powers of the Act of 1869 having now expired, the Governors 
resolved, at the commencement of the next Parliamentary session 
(1872), to introduce a private bill, embodying the leading features 
of their rejected Provisional Order. The necessary Parliamentary 
notices were given, and other preliminary steps were taken; but 
before the meeting of Parliament, a decision was pronounced by the 
Court of Session affirming the principle that public trustees are 
personally liable for the expenses of any unsuccessful attempt to 
obtain Parliamentary powers. In consequence of this, the Governors 
decided by a majority that it would be better to delay proceeding 
with the proposed Bill. Meanwhile, they assumed the power 
to institute Evening Classes, to be held in the ‘ outdoor’ schools. 


THE Heriot FOUNDATION ‘OUTDOOR’ FREE SCHOOLS. 


The origin of these Schools, in 1836, has been explained above. 
There are sixteen of them; and of these five are Infant Schools. 
They are planted in the most populous and needy parts of Edin- 
burgh, and are fully attended. The enrolment at this date is 
4126. There is always considerable pressure to obtain the privi- 
lege of enrolment ; and this not merely because the Schools are 
free schools, but because they are efficiently taught. The evils 
which usually attend gratuitous instruction are not found to exist 
in the case of the Heriot’s Schools, because admission is generally 
regarded by the people as a privilege, and removal from the roll is 
the recognised punishment of irregular attendance. 

The Master of each Mixed School receives £220 per annum, 
and the Mistress of each Infant School £75. The remainder of the 
teaching staff consists of Monitors, who are paid by the Governors 
of the Hospital an average of £15 per annum each, and receive 
special instruction from the teacher under whom they serve. 


Books are given gratuitously to all the pupils, as well as educa- _ 
B 


— 
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tion. The total cost of maintaining the Schools was in 1873 
£7198. 

Should it be resolved to require the pupils. to buy their own 
books, and to charge a small fee from such of them as are able to pay, 
—about two-thirds of those attending,—the saving of outlay caused 
by this new source of income would not merely reduce very largely 
the charge on the Hospital revenue, but qualify the Schools for 
Government grants under the Education Act and Scotch Code. An 
average of 1s. per month, or 10s. per annum, from two-thirds. of 
the pupils would. yield about £1330 per annum, which would 
qualify the School to claim and receive a similar amount from the 
Parliamentary grants. The saving thus effected would be £2660 
per annum. 


Prospective Revenue of Heriot’s Hospital: 


The net income in 1873 was £18,950. 

The Treasurer reports a. steady increase of income. In 1875 the 
income will be at least £20,200. . 

The extensive feus still unappropriated in Leith Walk and 
Warriston will in the course of time add. still more largely to the 
revenue. 
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THE MERCHANT COMPANY OF EDINBURGH. 


HOSPITALS UNDER THEIR GOVERNMENT. 


THE Merchant Company (which comprises a large number of the 
leading merchants, bankers, and traders in Edinburgh and Leith) 
was incorporated by His Majesty King Charles the Second, by 
‘Royal Charter, on the 19th of October 1681. It is distinct from 
the Crafts or Trade Corporations, and has always taken precedence 
of them. The funds of the incorporation were by the said Royal 
Charter directed to ‘be managed and disbursed for the good and 
utility of the said Company, and for the relief and supply of such 
of their members as may happen to fail and decay, and of their 
indigent widows and orphans. By the Charter, therefore, the 
widows of members and the orphan children were to some extent 
provided for; but many years later, viz. in 1827, the Company 
instituted a Widows’ Fund, from which widows of members each 
receive an annuity of £29. The entry-money ranges from £144- 
to: £200. ; 

The Merchant Company, after its establishment in 1681, rapidly 
grew in wealth and importance; and the members, being of opinion: 
that due provision did not exist in the city for the education and 
maintenance of daughters: of indigent members of the Company, 
with the co-operation of Mrs. Erskine Hair, established an Hospital 
for (orphan) girls, called the Maiden Hospital, in the year 1695. 
For a number of years, each member joining the Merchant Com- 
pany paid, in addition to his usual entry dues, a donation for the 
Maiden Hospital. The Hospital was incorporated by Act of 
Parliament in 1707. 

In 1723, George Watson, merchant, Edinburgh, left a fund for 
establishing a hospital for the children and grandchildren of 
decayed merchants in Edinburgh. 

In 1797, James Gillespie, merchant, Edinburgh, died, leaving 
large funds for the maintaining of aged men and women. He also 
left a sum of £2000 to endow a Free School for poor boys, and a 
further'sum of £700 to build or purchase a schoolroom and house 
for the master and his assistants. 

In 1814, Daniel Stewart, of the Exchequer, Edinburgh, died, 
leaving the residue of his estate for the erection of a hospital for 
the aliment, maintenance, and education of poor boys in Edinburgh 
and its suburbs. 

All these Institutions. are almost wholly under the management 
of the Merchant Company. 

The funds of the Company itself, apart from the Hospital’ 
funds, of which they are Trustees, but including the Widows’ 
Scheme funds; amount to-a capital sum of £102,000. 


- 
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The capital stock of the various charitable institutions under 
the Company (1st October 1873) is as follows :— 


Capital. 

1. Merchant Maiden Hospital, . : : £131953 756" 1 
2. George Watson’s Hospital, ‘ H : 199,242 1-6 
3. Daniel Stewart's Hospital, : 121,717 16 0 
4. James Gillespie's Hospital and Free School,’ 65,102 1 5 
5. George Grindlay’s Trust, the Funds belong- 

ing jointly to George Watson’s and the 

Merchant Maiden Hospital, , : 40,943 2 5 


£558,958 7 5 


The Royal Commissioners on Education in Scotland, in their 
Report of 1867, directed attention to the large revenues existing 
in Edinburgh for Hospital purposes, and the small educational 
result. The remarks of the Royal Commissioners had the effect 
of calling into activity a feeling against the Hospital system, which 
had for many years\ existed in Edinburgh, and had been slowly 
maturing. The Merchant Company was the first body to become 
alive to the importance of the question and to the necessity of 
initiating reforms. Under the mastership of Mr. J. S. Duncan, 
the subject was vigorously taken up. Mr. 8S. S. Laurie was asked 
to report on the Hospitals and on the Hospital system generally 
in 1868; and his Reports, laid before the Company and the 
Governors of each of the Hospitals, helped to ripen opinion on the 
subject, and it was resolved, by minute of 3d April 1868, ‘ to give 
the most earnest support to the general recommendations of Mr. 
Laurie, and to give effect to his suggestions in so far as the powers 
of the Governors permitted. 

The resolution and energy of Mr. Duncan overcame many 
obstacles in the way of change. Mr. Laurie (p. 127 of his Reports) 
recommended the Company ‘to convert the Hospital houses into 
boarding establishments, and to send the boys out for their in- 
struction to the High School or some similar establishment.’ This 
was done in the case of George Watson’s Hospital for two years, 
with much benefit to the boys. 

In the case of the Merchant Maiden Hospital, among other 
things Mr. Laurie recommended as follows (p. 128 of his Reports) : 
‘That the girls should be retained in the institution as boarders 
until they attained the age of nine or ten years, and that they then 
be boarded with their own families or with their friends, or (where 
these may be wanting) with persons favourably known to the 
Governors. The present building (he added) could then be used 
as a great (young) ladies’ Day School, open to all at a moderate fee 
(like the Edinburgh High School for boys), where the beneficiaries 
of the Hospital would receive free education and clothing in addi- 
tion to an allowance for board.’ 

The Company, however, feeling their powers to be very limited, 
felt it necessary, before proceeding with vital changes, to apply 
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for an Act of Parliament which might give larger discretion to 
the Trustees and Governors of Endowed Institutions generally. 
This Act, limited to 31st December 1870, was obtained while Mr. 
Duncan was still Master, and was entitled an ‘Act to make pro- 
vision for the Better Government and Administration of Hospitals 
and other Endowed Institutions in Scotland’ (26th July 1869). 

The Company resolved to petition, under this Act, for Provisional 
Orders empowering them to make important changes in the 
administration, and the application of the revenues, of the. Hospitals | 
under their charge. 

Under the mastership of Mr. T. J. Boyd, who had succeeded 
Mr. Duncan, and entered warmly into the proposed reforms, the 
Company resolved to establish Day Schools of their own, making 
use of the Hospital buildings for that purpose, instead of convert- 
ing them into boarding-houses, and to send their Foundationers, 
for whom homes would be otherwise provided, to these new Day 
Schools. The Day Schools were, moreover, to be thrown open to 
as many non-foundationers as could be accommodated, and were 
to give good elementary and secondary instruction to all at a very 
moderate fee. 

Accordingly, under Provisional Orders obtained in July 1870, a 
Collegiate School for boys and another for girls (both on the south 
side of Edinburgh) took the place of ‘George Watson’s Hospital.’ 
A lower Secondary School for boys has, in the west of Edinburgh, 
taken the place of Stewart’s Hospital. The Foundationers are in 
both cases boarded out, a boarding-house being provided for those 
who could not be advantageously placed in families. The Edin- 
burgh Institution for Young Ladies, and a house or home for 
F oundationers, in the north of Edinburgh, have taken the place of 
the ‘ Merchant Maiden Hospital ;’ anda large school for elementary 
instruction has taken the place of Gillespie's Hospital (Almshouse) 
and Free School, the aged persons on the foundation receiving 
money allowances instead of board and lodging, except in the case 
of a limited number, who are accommodated in the former Free 

School buildings. 

' The fees charged from the day scholars at the various schools have 
enabled the Company to provide adequate accommodation and an 
adequate staff of teachers without seriously reducing the number of 
boys and girls on the original foundation; and at the same time 
they have been able to offer to the middle classes of Edinburgh a 
cheap and good elementary and secondary instruction, of which 
upwards of 3900 pupils enjoy the benefit. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the action of the Merchant Company gave a stimulus 
to the whole question of Hospital reform in Scotland. 


A brief record of the past and on state of each Hospital 
may now be given. 
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MERCHANT COMPANY. 


I—GEORGE WATSON’S HOSPITAL. 


GEORGE WATSON, who was an Edinburgh merchant, died in 1723. 
By his settlements he left £12,000 as a ‘fund whereby to raise a 
new Hospital for entertaining and educating of the male children 
and grandchildren of decayed merchants in Edinburgh.’ His 
Trustees, under his directions, framed rules and statutes, and 
annexed to these a declaration to the effect that the Merchant 
Company should after them have the power of altering or amend- 
ing such statutes of the Hospital as were not fundamental. 

In a Declaration of the original Trustees annexed to the statutes 
composed in 1724, the following are set down as the ‘ fundamental ’ 
articles, viz.: ‘ Thatthe same [Hospital] is to be for the relief, main- 
tenance, and for instruction wn the principles of our holy Christian 
religion, and education in letters, more especially in writing, arith- 
metic, and bookkeeping, of the male children and grandchildren of 
decayed Merchants, Guild Brothers of Edinburgh, particularly those 
of the Merchant Company, or of the Ministers of the Old Church of 
Ldinburgh,—the said children, whether chosen by the Governors or 
presented by other patrons, being always objects of charity, and 
children or grandchildren of the said Merchants or Ministers ; and 
that those of the name of Watson and Davidson, who are children 
of the said decayed Merchants or Ministers, shall always be preferred 
to all others; and that the said Hospital shall always be called by 
the name of George Watson's Hospital, by himself alone, or im 
conjunction with others who shall mortify to the said Hospital a 
sum not below fifty thousand pounds Scots ; and that the right of 
the said Hospital stock and revenues thereof shall be vested in, and * 
perpetually remain with, the Company of Merchants of the City of 
Edinburgh, but that the administration shall always be im the 
Governors mentioned in the second chapter ; and that no part of the 
stock or profits thereof shall be applied otherwise than for the use 
and benefit of the said Hospital ; all which we declare to be funda- 
mental, perpetual, and unalterable rules of this Hospital, and we 
all consent that, ad futwram rec memoriam, the statutes above set 
down, and now delivered to the Master, Assistants, and Treasurer 
of the Company of Merchants of the City of Edinburgh, to be by 
them delivered to the said Company at a general meeting, with 
this our declaration and reservation, to be recorded in the Burgh 
Court books of Edinburgh, and in the books of the said Merchant - 
Company.’ 

The terms of the statutes, ‘particularly those of the Merchant 
Company,’ seem to be held by the Company to give a preferential 
right of admission to the foundation to the children of their own 
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members. These words may be fairly held to constitute a pre- 
ferential right only ‘other circumstances being equal, but not to 
give an absolute preferential claim. George Watson himself laid 
down no such limitation. 

In 1851-52, the funds of the Hospital having largely increased 
(the original capital of £12,000 had reached £181,400), and the 
Governors being desirous of turning the surplus to the best ad- 
vantage, applied to Parliament for power to admit Day Scholars to 
the Hospital ; and by Statute 15 Vict. c. 7 (Local and Personal), it 
was enacted that it should be lawful to the Governors, under such 
rules and regulations as were or might be set forth in the present 
statutes, or in statutes to be framed as therein provided, to ‘elect, 
admit, and receive into the said Hospital as Day Scholars, there 
to be educated, either along with the other boys on the founda- 
tion of the said Hospital who are maintained, brought up, and 
educated therein, or to be educated in separate classes, as may be 
found on experience to be most expedient, such number of boys 
as the income or revenue of the said Hospital shall from time to 
time prove sufficient for;’ the prior rights of the 85 Foundationers 
being guarded. 

This Act was virtually a dead letter. The Hospital School, 
notwithstanding the offer of free education, from various causes 
failed to attract pupils, and in 1868 there were only 16 non- 
residents on the roll. This want of success was partly due to the 
reluctance which parents of the middle class felt to accepting a 
purely charitable education. 

In 1868-69-70 the events took place which are narrated on p. 
20; and the Merchant Company, as Governors of George Watson’s 
Hospital, having resolved to take advantage of the ‘Endowed Insti- 
tutions Act, sought and obtaimed, in July 1870, a Provisional Order, 


which gave full effect to the previous resolutions of the Company. 


By it they had power: 

(1.) To sell the Hospital buildings, <f necessary, or to convert 
them into Day Schools, and to establish additional Schools in con- 
nection with it, to be called ‘ George Watson’s College Schools.’ 

(2.) To reduce the number of Foundationers from 85 to 60 
—one-fourth of them to be elected by competitive examination 
from the various institutions under the Merchant Company. 

(3.) To abolish the rights of ‘burgesses’ as such, and as 
distinct from ‘the rights of ‘merchants, and all preference attached 
to particular names. 

(4.) To board out Foundationers under proper supervision, and 
to admit Day Pupilsat a moderate fee and after passing an entrance 
examination, and topromote such Day Scholars to the Foundation 
as were found qualified after examination: also to transfer boys 
from one Foundation to another. 

(5.) To establish a Day School for girls. 

(6.) To found Evening and Industrial Schools. 

(7.) To constitute a Merchant Company’s Hospital Board, and 
to send to it the Preses of the Governors, Treasurer of the 
Company, and the Convener of the Education Committee of the 
Hospital. 
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(8.) To found, in connection with the University of Edinburgh, 
Bursaries not exceeding £25 in value, and not more than eight in 
number, to be awarded, after competitive examination, to boys who 
have attended George Watson’s or Stewart's Day Schools (whether 
on the Foundation or not) during the year immediately preceding 
the competition. Also to found three Scholarships of £100 a year, 
to be awarded, after competition, to students who had been two 
years at the Company’s Hospital Schools and two sessions at the 
University, to enable them to prosecute professional studies at home 
or abroad. 

(9.) To found in the University of Edinburgh a Chair of Com- 
mercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law—a portion of 
the capital necessary for this endowment to be paid out of Daniel 
Stewart’s Foundation. 


Almost all these powers have been taken advantage of, in so far 
as the lapse of time has permitted; and at the present moment 
there are in operation— . 

(1.) George Watson’s College Schools, conducted in the old 
Merchant Maiden Hospital buildings, which were purchased from 
that Foundation, with an attendance of 1000 boys, and a’ staff of 
40 teachers. 

The fees range from £2, 10s. to £8 per annum, according to the 
stage of progress. 

These Schools provide boys with a liberal education, qualifying 
them for commercial or professional life, the Civil Service, the 
Universities, ete. 

The course of study includes the English, Latin, Greek, French, 
and German Languages; Writing, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Algebra, 
Mathematics, Drawing, Vocal Music, Botany, Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Drill, Gymnastics, Fencing, and_ 
Dancing. 

There are three departments in the Schools,—an elementary, a 
junior, and a senior,—each of which is divided into classes con- 
taining a limited nwmber of pupils, grouped according to their 
attainments. There is a classical, and a modern or commercial side. 


(2.) The College Schools for Young Ladies, attended at present 
by 525 pupils, profess to furnish an education of the highest class. 

The course of study is the same as that given in the Edinburgh 
Educational Institution for Young Ladies, embracing all the 
branches usually taught in the principal institutions and boarding- 
schools. It includes the English, French, German, and- Latin 
Languages ; Lectures on Literature and Science; Writing, Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping, Algebra, Mathematics, Drawing, Vocal Music, 
instruction on the Pianoforte, Drill, Calisthenics, Dancing, and 
Needlework. 

There are three departments in the Institution an elementary, 
a junior, and a senior,—each of which is divided into classes con- 
taining a limited number of pupils, grouped according to their 
attainments. The fees range from £2, 10s. to £12 per annum. 
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More detailed information regarding these Institutions will be | 
found on pp. 524-42 of the First Report, in the answers to the 
queries issued by the Commissioners. 

The Schools are annually examined by paid examiners. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1873-74. 


Net Revenue— 
From Foundation, . : : MeO eel) ho ; 
From School Fees, . : : : 9,949.13 9 


£16,304 5 7 
Hapenditure, : : ° . . 15,620 18 10 


Surplus Revenue, £683 6 9 
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IL—DANIEL STEWART’S HOSPITAL. 


DanteL Stewart, of the Exchequer in Edinburgh, died on 31st 
May 1814, leaving a trust disposition and settlement, by which 
he directed that, after the other objects and purposes of the trust 
settlement were fully accomplished, his Trustees should allow the 
residue to accumulate till it should reach £40,000, independent of 
the right of property of certain subjects in the city of Edinburgh ; 
and upon this capital being thus raised, he directed his Trustees 
to lay out and employ the same, or such part thereof as they might 
find necessary, in the purchase of a piece of suitable ground in the 
city of Edinburgh, or suburbs thereof, on which to build a Hos- 
_ pital for the aliment, maintenance, and education of poor boys. 

The Hospital was to be called ‘Daniel Stewart’s Hospital,’ for the 
relief, maintenance, and education, first, of poor boys of the name 
of ‘Stewart’ residing within the city of Edinburgh or suburbs 
thereof ; next in order to them, poor boys of the name of ‘Mac- 
Farlane’ who should reside within the said city or suburbs; after 
them, poor boys in general of any other name residing within the 
said city or suburbs ; declaring that the boys to be admitted into 
the said Hospital must be descended of honest, industrious, and 
well-behaved parents, whose circumstances in life did not enable © 
them suitably to support and educate their children at other schools, 
and fixing the age of admission at 7 to 10, and of dismission at 14 
to 15, with power to the Governors to restrict or enlarge the term 
of residence at their discretion. 

He appointed the following branches of education to be taught 
in the Hospital, viz.: English, and instruction in the principles of 
our holy Christian religion, accompanied with prayer, morning and 
evening, by the masters or teachers in the said Hospital; writing, 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, Latin, and mathematics, or such branches 
thereof at one time as his said Trustees and Governors should 
direct; and he recommended to both teachers and children admitted 
into said Hospital to attend public worship regularly on the 
Lord’s day in some of the Established churches situated next to the 
said Hospital, and that proper accommodation be therein provided 
for them for that purpose. His Trustees were to have the sole, 
exclusive, and entire management of his whole estate until the 
Hospital was opened, and for the space of full five years there- 
after; and thereafter the perpetual management and govern- 
ment of the said Hospital, and funds thereto belonging, were to 
devolve upon the Master, Treasurer, and twelve Assistants of the 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh for the time being, and their 
successors in office. He directed that, in framing the rules of the 
Hospital, his Trustees should take as a model the statutes and 
rules of George Watson’s Hospital. 

In 1860, by the Act 23 & 24 Vict. entitled ‘An Act to in- 
corporate the Governors of the Hospital in Edinburgh founded 
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by Daniel Stewart, and to amend and explain ‘his trust ‘settle- 
ment, the Governors were incorporated into one body politic-and 
corporate, under the name of ‘ The Governors of Daniel Stewart’s 
Hospital.’ 

The Hospital was opened in 1855, and in 1870 the number of 
resident Foundationers was 68. 


Under the influence of the same motives as led the Merchant 
Company to desire changes in George Watson’s, they sought and 
obtained, under the ‘ Endowed Institutions Act, a Provisional 
Order for Daniel Stewart’s on the 3d June 1870. By this Order 
they were empowered : 

1. To convert the Hospital buildings into Day Schools; to 
establish one or more additional Day Schools in connection 
therewith ; and to erect new houses for the residence of the 
Foundationers. 

2. To abolish the privileges of name, and to reduce the number 
of Foundationers to forty,—one-half of these to be elected by 
competition from among the scholars of D. Stewart’s Institution, 
George Watson’s College Schools, and Gillespie’s Schools, with 
further power to board out Foundationers. 

3. To impose an-entrance examination on Day Scholars; to 
provide ‘technical’ instruction ; to transfer boys to and from George 
Waitson’s Foundation. | 

4. To establish a Day School for girls, and to transfer girls to 
Merchant Maiden Foundation. 

5. To establish Evening Classes. 

6. To appoint representatives to Merchant Company Hospitals 
Board. 

7. To found bursaries, not exceeding eight in all, nor of greater 
value than £25 each, in connection with the University of 
Edinburgh, open to the Foundationers and Day Scholars of George 
Watson’s and Stewart’s Hospitals; and also two scholarships of 
£100 each, tenable for not more than three years, to assist students 
of promise in their professional studies, who had been two years 
at George Watson’s or D. Stewart’s Schools, and two years at the 
University. 

8. To contribute towards the foundation of a Chair of Com- 
mercial and Political Economy in the Edinburgh University. 

The Governors, under these powers, have reduced the num- 
ber of Foundationers. In 1874 there were only forty-eight, of 
whom three had already been elected by competition. A well- 
organized elementary and secondary day school has been_ estab- 
lished, called ‘Daniel Stewart’s Institution,’ and is attended by 
245 boys, chiefly of the middle classes, the resident Foundationers 
who are not boarded out in private families being accommodated 
in a home or hall in the vicinity of the school. Of these there are 
only sixteen. 

The Institution provides boys with a good education, and the 
course of study is similar to that given in George Watson’s College 
Schools for boys. It includes the English, Latin, Greek, French, 
and German Languages; Writing, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, 
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Algebra, Mathematics, Drawing, Vocal Music, Botany, Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Drill, poeranics, 
Fencing, and Dancing. 

There are three departments i in the Institution—an tedankinteely, 
a junior, and a senior—each of which is divided into classes con- 
taining a limited number of pupils, grouped according to their 
attainments. There is a classical and a modern or commercial 
side, and instruction in Elementary Physics is given to such pupils 
as desire it. The fees for the entire course are from £2, 10s. to £8 
per annum, according to the stage of progress. There is a Head 
Master and Assistant-Masters. The pupils are moved from one 
class to another according to their qualifications, and the classes are 
limited in size. The Institution is annually examined. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1873-1874. 
Net Revenue— 


From Foundation, ah : ‘ » eg kaa oe 
From School Fees, . é : ; 1523 18 9 
£4671 15 0 

Expenditure, é : : . : 4303 8 9 
Surplus Revenue, £368 6 3 
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Iii—THE MERCHANT MAIDEN HOSPITAL. 


SHORTLY after the establishment of the Merchant Company of 
Edinburgh in 1681, certain persons, for the most part members 
of the Company, conceived the purpose of instituting a Hospital 
for indigent girls of the merchant class. The Merchant Company 
were from the first the promoters, if not also the originators, of 
the design. In the old minutes of the Company it is recorded 
that ‘the Company are raising a fund or stock for maintaining 
and educating poor children of the female sex whose parents were 
merchants, burgesses of this city.’ 

Contributions of considerable amount were made by a Mrs. 
Mary Erskine (widow of a druggist named Hair), by the help of 
which the Company were encouraged to great activity in the prose- 
cution of their undertaking. In 1696 they came to the following 
resolution : 

‘Edinburgh, the seventh day of September 1696 years, the 
Merchant Company of the Citie of Edinburgh, considering that 
at first they were much refreshed by the pious, charitable, and 
praiseworthy practice of Mary Erskine, relict of James Hair, 
druggist in Edinburgh, her mortifying of ten thousand merks 
Scots for maintaining and educating female children of decayed 
merchants, burgesses of Edinburgh, from seven to fourteen years 
of age, and since that time, by the blessing of God upon the un- 
wearied labours of the Masters and other Managers of the said 
Merchant Company, subscriptions are obtained from persons of 
great honour and worth for carrying on so worthy a work, 
whereby the fund is now increased to more than thirty thousand 
merks; and seeing there is good ground of hope from such a 
voluntar, and the beginning, that all virtuous and charitable per- 
sons will readily contribute their assistance thereto for promoting 
thereof, therefore, and for their further encouragement, and to the 
effect this exemplar and imitable work may come to the greater 
maturity, and that all charitable persons may be the more induced 
to promote the same, the Merchant Company, in a general 
meeting, do hereby enact and declare, that whatsoever person, male 
or female, have subscribed, or shall subscribe for, pay and deliver 
to the Treasurer of the Merchant Company for the time, or to his 
successors in office, the sum of two thousand merks Scots money 
towards the maintenance and virtuous education of female chil- 
dren from seven to fourteen years of age, that they and their heirs 
succeeding to them shall have the presentation of a female child, 
to be maintained and educat in the Hospital to be provided for 
the end foresaid, until the person so presented shall attain the age 
of fourteen years compleat, and so forth, of new, again to present 
another, and so forth all the time thereafter.’ 

This Hospital seems to have been founded shortly after 1696, 
and was named ‘The Maiden Hospital, founded by the Company . 
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of Merchants and Mary Erskine.’ The Hospital was incorporated 
by Act of Parliament, 1707. By that Act the Governors were 
authorized to receive all mortifications and donations given or to 
be given, and to administer the same for the benefit of the Hospital. 
Considerable sums were contributed from time to time to the 
stock of the Hospital, in return for which rights of presentation were 
conferred. Of the 75 Foundationers maintained in the Hospital 
prior to the changes made in 1869, 41 were presentees. Thirteen, 
however, of these presentations were in the hands of the Merchant 
Company themselves, the others being im the hands of private 
patrons. The remaining 34 were freely elected by the Company. 


From the ‘ Rules and Constitutions for Governing and Managing 
the Maiden Hospitall” framed in February 1708, the following 
chapters may be quoted :— A 


“CHap; ITT: 
‘ Anent the Perpetuall Government of the Hospital. 


‘The Perpetuall Governours of the Hospitall and whole Estate 
thereof shal be, The four old Baillies and the old Dean of Gild 
of Edinburgh who serve in the Council of Edinburgh as such, and 
the Master of the Merchant Company, Three of the Ministers of 
the Gospel in Edinburgh and Suburbs, yearly to be elected by the 
Ministers thereof, Three of the Assistants of the said Merchant 
Company, To be chosen by the Master, Thesaurer; and twelve 
Assistants thereof, and nine others, who either have been Masters, 
Assistants, or Thesaurers to the said Company, or Benefactors to 
the said Hospital, who are to be elected by a General Meeting of 
the said Company, and upon account of the Pious and Charitable 
Mary Areskine Two of the name of Areskine to be elected and 
presented according to the Contract with the said Mary Areskine 
Registrate 
making in all Twenty three Governours, and the Master of the 
said Merchant Company for the time to be the ordinary Preses: 
And in caice one or more of the Governours shal be removed by 
death, or otherways rendered Incapable to officiat, Then the other: 
Governours are to apply to the Society who choosed the Person 
or Persons so deceased or Rendered Incapable, To elect one or 
more in his or ther places To serve for the Remaining part of the 
Currant year, And if that Society faill therein, the Governours 
may within fourty days therafter Elect one or more to fill up 
the vacancies, They being always oblidged to elect out of the same 
Class or Society to which the dead or Removed did belong, That 
for seven years from and after February One thousand seven 
hundred and eight years, none be admitted Governours of the 
Hospital but such as have’ previously given Donations’ thereto, 
And the Governours are declared to have power to continue this 
Article a longer time as they shal think convenient for the in- 
terest’ of the Hospital, Providing that continuation be made by 
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the Majority of a Meeting of at. least Two thirds of the Gover- 
nours.” 


“CHap. XII. 
© Anent the: Election of Governours. 


‘Upon the Penult Monday of October, yearly, the severall 
Societies who. have the Power Priviledge of Electing Governours, as 
in the preceding chapter, shal meet in some convenient place within 
the said Hospitall, and ther choyse the respective number of Persons 
aforsaid, who, or a signed List of ther names, shall by some other 
Persons of the respective Societies be upon the last Monday of 
the said month; Presented at a meeting of the Governours for the 
preceeding year, and so soon as the Prases shal administer to those 
whoare chosen of new, As also to the Intrant old Magistrates, Dean 
of Gild, and the Master of the Merchant Company, The oath. de 
fideli. under written, such of the former Governours as are not con- 
tinued are to be honourably dismissed. And in respect the old 
magistrats commence ther serving as such and are Exauctorate befor 
the last Monday of October yearly, and that the Annuall Election 
of the office-men of the said Merchant Company Is some space of 
time befor the said day It. is Provided that such who served 
in the preceeding year Continue untill the said last Monday of 
October yearly and none of the persons governours above men- 
tioned shall have any voice or Interest in the concerns of the 
said Hospital untill he or they solemnly swear the Oath following 


viz. 
[Here follows. oath.] 
‘CuHaP.. XIV. 


«Anent the Qualifications and Election of the Poor Chaldren. 


“Ther shall be:chosen and admitted into the Hospitall so many 
children as the stated and certaine Revenue shall be able to 
mentain deductis dedweendis: They shall be the children or grand 
children daughters of such who are or were of the order and calling 
of Merchants Burgesses of Edinburgh or Ministers therof, and 
suburbs of the:same, or have been Governours of or Benefactors to 
the Hospitall, Reserving always to the Patrons of Patronages The 
Right and Priviledge of presenting any Girles who are objects of 
Charity as they please unless by the Patronage it be otherways re- 
stricted, Providing that no Girles be chosen or presented either upon 
Patronages or otherways who are under seven years or above eleven 
years: of age: They must: be wholsome and sound of ther body; 
at ther entry to the Hospitall, and each of them decently ap- 


‘parelled:.. And seeing the intention of this Foundation Is only to 


relieve the Poor as is befor mentioned none are to be chosen 
untill ther Parents, and in defect of them a near Relation or friend 
shal in. presence of the Governours, solemnly declare, that the 
Parents; and wher ther are no Parents that the Child or Children 
have not -wherupon to mentaine themselves And the Contributers 
forsaid Do hereby strickly charge the Consciences of the Electors 
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and require them not to chuse any But such as are proper objects 
of this Charity, And it is specially Recommended to the 
Governors for the time not to receave into the Hospitall a greater 
number of children than they can reasonably suppose the then 
stated and certaine Revenue of the Hospitall will easily main- 
taine, with a reserve of such part of the said certaine Revenue 
to be added to the stock for defraying as they shall 
judge proper. The ordinary Election shal be twice in the year, 
viz. The last Mundays of November and May, when it is to be 
considered by the Governours what vaccancies ther are, and how 
many the stated and certaine Revenue of the Hospitall, making 
a Reserve as above, is able to maintaine, That so many qualified 
as befor exprest be Presently Chosen They shall have lodging, 
Bed, Dyet, washing and common fires allowed them, Besides ther 
being Educate and Taught in manner foresdid They shall be 
comely and Decently apparelled, They shall continue in the 
Hospitall untill they be fifteen years of age compleat at least, or 
untill they be seventein years of age at most, as the Governors 
shall think fitt. 


~<Cnap, XV, 
‘Anent Patronages for Children. 


“Whatever Persons, Company, Corporation, or Society, Have 
given or shall give ane Donation of Two Thousand marks, or shall 
add to their former Donation, so as to make up Two thousand 
merks, They and their Airs shal have the Right of Presenting a 
Girlé to the Hospitall, and if the air of any who has given a 
former donation shall add thereto so as to make it Two thousand 
merks, The said Air and his Airs shall have the like right of 
Presenting, and the Children presented by vertue of the aforsaid 
Patronages, shal be recorded as presented by the Particular 
Patrons presenting, And as oft as any Presentation shal vaick 
The Patrons therof shal have the renewing of the same, Providing 
they present within a year after the vaccancy, or otherways that 
the Presentation fall Pro ista vice, And in like manner if any 
number of persons shal joyntly and at one and the same time 
make a Donation of Two Thousand merks, They shall have the 
Presenting of a Child by Turns, To be entered and receaved In 
manner forsaid. And it is heirby declared That the Ministers of 
Edinburgh, Canongate, Leith and West Port, who have been very 
instrumentall in promotting the Interest of the Hospitall, and are 
Contributors therto, and ther successors in office, shal joyntly 
have the Presentation of one child in all time coming, And it is 
likeways heerby Statute and Declaired That the successors of the 
worthy Mary Areskine shal in all time coming have the Presenta- 
tion of four Children qualified in the tearms of the Contract 
herbefor mentioned, Besides any other Patronages Belonging to 
her, and her successors, on account of any Donation seperate from 
the Price of the lands of Bristo. 
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*Cuap. XVI. 


“Anent Orphans who are able to pay for ther Education in the 
Hospitall. 


‘That any Parents or freinds of Orphans or others may have 
female Children Educate and Maintained in the Hospitall giving 
at least Two hundered merks of Donation therto and Paying the 
Charges of ther maintenance and wearing Cloaths According as | 
the Governors shall appoint, which Children shall be Priviledged 
to sitt at Table and dyet with the Governess.’ 


By the Provisional Order of June 1870, obtained under the 
Endowed Institutions Act (1869), the Governors obtained 
powers : 

(1.) To convert the Hospital building wholly or partly into 
day schools; to establish additional day schools in connection 
therewith ; and to lease, sell, and buy. 

(2.) To abolish all restrictions as to the qualification of the 
presentees of Patrons (there were forty-one presentees and thirty- 
four elected by the Governors), and to reduce the number of 
elected Foundationers from thirty-four to twenty. 

(3.) To abolish the preferential claim of those who were only 
‘ burgesses, and to remove Foundationers when necessary. 

(4.) To board out Foundationers in private families, under proper 
supervision. 

(5.) To admit day scholars at moderate fees, subject to an 
entrance examination, and to fix the age of admission from time 
to time, and to elect as Foundationers day scholars of great 
merit. 

(6.) To transfer from one Foundation under the Merchant Com- 
- pany to another. 

(7.). To establish evening and industrial schools. 

(8.) To elect as representatives at the ‘Merchant Company 
Hospitals Board’ the Preses of the Governors, the Treasurer of 
the Merchant Company, and the Convener of the Education 
Committee of the Hospital. 

(9.) To award to girls competition bursaries not exceeding 
£25 per annum, and not more in number than six, tenable for 
four years, for future educational advancement in Universities or 
otherwise. Also to found scholarships, not exceeding three in 
number, nor £100 a year in amount, tenable for three years, to 
aid in the prosecution of study at home or abroad. 


The greater part of this Provisional Order has already been acted 
on. The Merchant Maiden Hospital building, a very commodious 
and well-situated structure on the south side of Edinburgh, was 
sold to the George Watson’s Hospital Trustees for £23,000, and a 
large building in Queen Street, in the north of Edinburgh, was pur- 
chased and adapted to the purposes of a ladies’ school. 

Cc 
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The Merchant Maiden Hospital buildings were converted into 
a large day school, designated ‘George Watson’s College Schools ’ 
(vide George Watson's Hospital). 

The day school, under the title of ‘The Edinburgh Educational 
Institution for Young Ladies,’ has been very successful, and is at 
present attended by 909 oirls from seven to seventeen years of age. 

The course of study embraces all the branches usually taught in 
the principal institutions and boarding-schools for young ladies in 
Scotland, and includes the English, French, German, and Latin 
Languages; Lectures on Literature and Science ; Writing, Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping, Algebra, Mathematics, Drawing, Vocal Music, 
Instruction on the Pianoforte, Drill, Calisthenics, Dancing, and 
Needlework. 

There are three departments in the Institution—an elementary, 
a junior, and a senior—each of which is divided into classes con- 
taining a limited number of pupils, grouped according to their 
attainments. ; 

The fees for the entire course rise from £2, 10s. to £12 per 
annum, 

The school is, well organized; the classification is careful; 
pupils are promoted according to fitness. The only punishment 
consists in bad marks. The instruction has been favourably 
reported on by public examiners. 

The Foundationers—that is, those who receive both education 
and maintenance—number at present sixty-five; and of these, 
thirty-three are fatherless, and eight have been elected by com- 
petition from the girls in attendance at the day schools, without 
reference to their circumstances. The age of admission has been 
raised to not under nine, nor over sixteen. Besides these, twenty- 
seven girls receive gratuitous education, having gained this privi- 
lege by competition. 

Thirty-three of the Foundationers are boarded in a home pro- 
vided for them, and the rest are boarded either with parents or 
others. Those boarded with parents or relatives receive £21 a 
year, and those boarded with strangers receive £28. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1873-74, 


Net Revenne— 


From Foundation, . ‘ . £4,979 10 5 
From School Fees,. ‘ ; ur 9,038 8: 9 


— 


« 


£14,287 19 2 
Haupenditure, . . ¥ ‘ ‘ 12,974 8 4 


Surplus Revenue, C11 S dO oT 
ae aT 
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JOHN WATSON’S INSTITUTION, THE DEAN, 
EDINBURGH. 


ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FOUNDATION. 


Ty 1759 Joun WATSON, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh, left a sum 
of about “£5000—being the residue of his estate after certain pay- 
ments were made—to trustees, to be applied by them, ‘at sight 
of the Magistrates of the City of Edinburgh, to such pious and 
charitable uses within the said city as the said trustees or trustee 
shall think proper.’ 

In consequence of private instructions given by the testator, 
who ‘had made a rash vow which he thought binding on him, 
the Trustees executed a Deed of Destination (13th August 1764) 
whereby the ‘free income’ arising from the bequest was to be 
applied to the ‘pious and charitable purpose of preventing child 
murder. A hospital for receiving pregnant women, and taking 
care of their children as foundlings, was ordered by the Trustees 
to be instituted. They appointed the Principal Keeper, Deputy 
Keeper, and Commissioners of the Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh, 
to act as Trustees after their decease. 

In 1822 an Act of Parliament was obtained to alter the desti- 
nation of the Foundation (3 Geo. IV. cap. 23, 1 and 2), in the 
preamble of which the following words are used :-— 

‘Whereas no step has hitherto been taken towards building, 
establishing, and endowing an hospital in terms of the said Deed 
of Destination, but the fund has been preserved and accumulated 
by the care and attention of the Keepers and Commissioners of 
the Signet, and now amounts to the sum of £61,276, 13s, 11d. ; 
and whereas doubts are entertained as to the propriety of the insti- 
tution of an hospital such as the trustees ordered,’ etc. ete. 

Power was given in the Act to. the Trustees to acquire ground 
and to erect ‘an hospital with all proper appendages, for the 
maintenance and education therein of destitute children, and 
bringing them up to be useful members of society, and also for 
assisting in their outset in life such of them as may be thought 
to deserve and require such aid.’ 

The Hospital was opened under the title of ‘John Watson’s 
Institution, in 1828. The present number of Foundationers is 
100, viz. 56 boys and 44 girls. 

No contribution is paid by relatives towards the cost of main- 
taining the Foundationers, ‘ except a small contribution by a few 
to defray the cost of extra musical education ;’ that is to say, in- 
struction in the piano, for singing is taught to the whole school by 
a visiting master. 
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The children are admitted between the age of seven and nine, 
and remain till they are fourteen complete. They are all father- 
less children, and belong to decayed or necessitous families. They 
are nearly all from the ‘better classes,’ and no preferential claims 
on ground of name, place of residence, etc., are allowed. 

Children admitted under eight are required to be able to read 
any simple lesson-book ; and those above eight are further required 
to be able to write an easy sentence, to work short sums in ‘simple 
addition and subtraction, and to be able to repeat the multiplication 
table. 

Seventy-five of those at present in residence are the children of 
professional men, and the others are the children of farmers, . 
clerks, manufacturers, etc. There is a disposition on the part of 
the Directors gradually to raise the class from whom selections are 
made. In consequence of the wide range of selection, the number of 
applicants last election was 30 for 17 vacancies. 

As each child leaves the Institution, he or she receives £5 in 
money and a Bible, and £5 more by instalments during the sub- 
sequent four years. 

In peculiar and rare cases the Directors exercise the power of 
giving ‘extra education of a higher order” Notwithstanding this 
provision, none of the boys, on leaving, go forward to the Univer- 
sity, which is remarkable, considering the class in society from 
which they mostly come. 

Administration—The Directors, who are appointed by the 
Trustees, are all Commissioners of the Signet in Edinburgh. 
There is no ecclesiastical qualification or disability. 

They are divided into three committees,—Home, Education, and 
Finance,—and these exercise a direct control, subject to the super- 
vision of the whole Board. There is a paid treasurer and clerk. 

Domestic Arrangements and Discipline.—All the children reside 
in the hospital building, under the care of a head master, matron, 
and assistants. The Head Master has a separate house in the 
grounds of the Institution, but he is responsible for the working 
of every department. 

Both boys and girls wear a uniform, but not of a very distinctive 
kind. 

Each boy, as he enters the Institution, is placed under the 
charge of a senior boy, who assists him in looking after his clothes 
and otherwise. 

Those who have relatives are allowed to visit them from Friday 
till Monday, but at all other times none are allowed to go outside 
the gates, except after obtaining special leave. 

It will be seen from the time-table (First Report, p. 596) that 
the day is fully occupied. The time for play is limited. 

The average number in each dormitory is 11, and the eubical 
space for each pupil is 614 feet. ‘The senior boys have charge each 
of a ward: in this way they are of service in the maintenance of 
discipline, and are separated from each other. The duty of these 
monitors is to report to a master any case of misconduct that may 
occur. A master and a nurse sleep on the boys’ side of the build- 
ing, and a nurse sleeps in each of the girls’ dormitories. 
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Each child has a daily bath. The children are left free in their 
games, and their playground is ample. 

Only five foundationers have died during the last ten years— 
three from fever. 

The diet, as will be found from p. 597, First Report, is sufficient. 

Fristetetion|— The foundationers leave at the age of 14, and their 
curriculum of study has consequently to be constructed with special 
reference to this. The usual English branches are taught, and in 
the upper classes Latin, French, a little Greek, and mathematics. 
The girls are taught with the boys, except in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics; and they are specially instructed in sewing and 
shaping, washing, starching, and ironing. They also make the beds 
of the establishment, and assist in dusting and in other light house- 
hold work. 

Lessons in physiology are given to the highest class. Singing is 
taught to all, drill to the boys, and the piano to those girls whose 
relatives choose to pay for it. 

The following is an account of the work done by the highest or 
6th class (boys) during session 1871-72 :— 

Religious Knowledge——First and Second Books of Kings; Acts 
of Apostles; Shorter Catechism, with Proofs. 

Latin.—First and Fourth Books of Cesar’s Gallic War; First 
Book of Virgil’s Aineid ; Beverley’s Prose Composition ; Bryce’s 
Grammar. 

French—T wo Books of Voltaire’s Charles xu. ; King’s Grammar 
and Exercises. 

Mathematics——Euclid, Books I-III. (with Exercises) ; Algebra, 
to Equations. 

Arithmetic—Barnard Smith’s School Arithmetic (the whole) ; 
Mental Arithmetic. 

History —Collier’s British History, to end of Tudor Period. 

Geography—Clyde’s Geography—Europe and America; Map 
Drawing ; Physical Geography ; Problems on Terrestrial Globe. 

English Grammar, Composition, ete—Scott’s Lady of the Lake; 
Curries Grammar; Mason’s Analysis of Sentences ; Parsing, 
Etymology, etc. ; Composition, oral and written. 

None of the boys on leaving go to a University. They are 
chiefly apprenticed, or become clerks in banks, etc., and there is 
no difficulty in obtaining situations for them. 

The reports of their ‘conduct after leaving the Institution are 
satisfactory. 


Appointment of Masters, and Tenure of Office. 


The masters, of whom there are two (apart from visiting masters) 
besides the Head Master, are appointed by the Governors, and hold 
office during their pleasure. The salary of the Head Master is 
£350 a year, in addition to a furnished house. The total outlay for 
instruction is £740 per annum. 

More detailed information will be found in the time-tables in- 
serted in the replies to the Schedule of Queries issued by the Com- 
missioners (see First Report), and in the extract from the report 
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of Mr. Gordon, H.M. Inspector of Schools, who has for several 
years inspected the Institution at the request of the Governors, 
Finance-—The capital sum of £109,000 is invested mainly in 
bank stock and railway debentures. ° 
The gross revenue was, for the year ended Ist August 1872, 
£4555, ‘9s, 6d. The expenditure on the foundation, including cost 


‘of management, repairs, etc., was £4036, 19s, 7d., or £40, 4s. per 


head. 

The number of Foundationers, as has been already stated, is 100, 
and there is accommodation for a few more. There cannot be said, 
therefore, in a strict sense to be any surplus funds. 

There is a prospect of increase in the revenue, owing to the 
continually increasing value of bank stock in Scotland. 


7, 
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DONALDSON’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND DEAF MUTES OF 
BOTH SEXES. 


THE following is an excerpt from Mr. Donaldson’s Testament, dated 
4th July 1828 :— 

JAMES DONALDSON, Esq. of Broughton Hall, who was born on 
the 10th December 1751, and died on the 19th October 1830, by 
a Holograph Will, dated the 4th July 1828, gave and bequeathed 
‘his whole property, heritable and personal, to build and found an 
‘ Hospital for Boys and Girls, to be called DonaLpson’s HospPitat, 
‘preferring those of the name of Donaldson and Marshall,—to be 
‘after the plan of the Orphan Hospital in Edinburgh and John 
‘Watson’s Hospital ;’ and by the same deed he appointed Trustees 
for executing this Will. 

In 1833 the Trustees obtained from the Governors of Heriot’s 
Hospital a feu of about 17 acres of the lands of Coates, as a site 
_ for the Hospital. The Trustees agreed that it would be proper to 

erect a building of a size sufficient to accommodate 400 children, 
200 boys and 200 girls, although, until the expiry of the annuities 
bequeathed by Mr. Donaldson, the Hospital funds would not be 
more than sufficient for the maintenance of 300 children. 

In 1844 the surviving Trustees executed a Deed of Constitution, 
by which they devolved the management of the Trust Funds and 
of the Hospital on 27 persons. Of these, the following were and 
continue to be ex officio Governors and Trustees, viz.: The Lord 
Justice-General, the Lord Clerk Register, the Lord Advocate, the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord-Lieutenant of the County of 
Midlothian, the Principal of the University of Edinburgh, the senior 
Minister of the Established Church in the Town of Edinburgh, the 
two Ministers of the Parish of St. Cuthberts, the Preses of the 
College of Physicians, the Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland, and 
the Secretary of the Bank of Scotland. The other fifteen were 
appointed by name; and it was directed that the three whose names 
were uppermost on the list should go out of office annually, and 
that three others should be elected by the Governors, ‘ by lists to 
be given in by the Governors,—no person being eligible for re- 
election who had been out of office for less than a year. 

It was further ‘ appointed’ in the said Deed of Constitution that 
the Governors were ‘to choose and admit from time to time into 
‘the said Hospital such a number of Poor Children, one-half of 
‘ whom shall be boys and the other half girls, as the funds may at 
‘the time be sufficient to maintain, clothe, and educate, of which 
‘the said Governors’ were to be the sole judges; ‘such children to 
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‘be clothed and maintained in the said Hospital, and taught and 
‘instructed in such useful branches of education as may be con- 
‘sidered by the said Governors to be suitable to their station, sex, 
‘and age; declaring that no children shall be admitted to the 
‘benefit of the said charity whose parents are able to maintain 
‘them,’ 

The “Governors are not limited in any way (except in so far as 
the preferential names limit them) in their selection. They draw 
from all Scotland, the sole qualification being destitution. In 1848, 
however, they resolved to set apart a portion of the Hospital 


- buildings for the reception and education of Deaf and Dumb 


children of the destitute class. 

The education of those foundationers who were not Deaf and 
Dumb was to be regulated by the following report, the object being 
‘to fit the boys for trades, and the girls for house-servants ;’— 


‘ Education of the Boys not Deaf and Dumb. 


‘The Committee suggest that these boys should. be taught 
‘English, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Gecgraphy, and a little 
‘Mathematics; but that the last should be taught to those boys 
‘only who show a, natural aptitude for the study. 

‘The Committee-do not consider it expedient that the children 
‘should be instructed in trades in the Hospital; but, as calculated 
‘to interest and enliven the young mind, and to call into operation 
‘faculties and powers which might otherwise remain undiscovered 
‘and unexercised, care should be taken that the boys who show 
‘any aptitude for it should be instructed in the elements of Me- 
‘chanical Science and Natural History, and that every encourage- 
‘ment should be afforded in pursuing these investigations. They 
‘should also be taught Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, and 
‘their attention should, as the House-Governor may arrange, be 
‘directed to Gardening and Floriculture,—pursuits at once interest- 
‘ing, instructive, and useful. 

‘The Committee suggest, that when the boys attain the twelfth 
‘year of their age, the House-Governor should, by circular letter, 
‘communicate with their relatives respecting the trade or profession 
‘which, judging from their inclination, capacity, or prospects, they 
‘are most likely to pursue; and their future studies, so far as may 
‘be compatible with the existing arrangements of the Hospital, 
‘should be regulated accordingly; but in the case of Deaf and 
‘Dumb boys, the House-Governor should previously consult with 
‘their Master. 


‘ Education of the Girls not Deaf and Dumb. 


‘The Committee recommend that these girls should be taught 
‘by the Female Teachers English, the Elements of Geography, 
‘ Sewing, and Knitting; and that the Male Teachers should instruct 
‘these girls in Writing and Arithmetic, and should also instruct 
‘the more advanced classes of them in English and Geography ; and 
‘that the girls should also be taught Washing, Ironing, the manage- 
‘ment of the Kitchen Department, and the duties of Housemaids, 
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‘It is proposed by the Committee that all the children not Deaf 
‘and Dumb should be instructed in Vocal Music. 


‘ Education of the Deaf and Dumb Children. 


‘The Committee propose that the modern system of teaching 
‘ the Deaf and Dumb shall be followed. 


‘ Residence of the Children in the Hospital, etc. 


‘The Committee recommend that the children when admitted 
‘into the Hospital shall, if no cause shall occur for their exclusion 
‘from it, be allowed to remain in it till they shall have attained 
‘the age of fourteen years complete, and no longer, in terms of the 
‘Deed of Constitution. 

“In the case of the Deaf and Dumb children, the Committee 
‘strongly recommend that they should, on completing their educa- 
‘tion, either be apprenticed in that parish or district from which 
‘ they come, or if not apprenticed, shall be returned to their parents 
‘or others in their native districts.’ 


It was also resolved that the House-Governor and Master of the 
Deaf and Dumb children should be unmarried, but it was reserved 
for the future consideration of the Governors whether or not the 
exclusion of married persons from the situations of House-Governor 
and Master of the Deaf and Dumb children should be continued 
and adopted as a permanent rule. 

On the 18th April 1850 it was resolved by the Governors, that 
it should be imperative that all the Teachers resident in the Hos- 
pital, excepting the principal Female Teacher of the Deaf and 
Dumb children, should be in communion with the Established 
Church of Scotland. 

At a meeting of the Governors held on 2d January 1851, it was 
resolved, ‘That while it is highly desirable that the Steward, 
‘Wardens, Servants, Gate-Keepers, Gardener, and others employed 
‘at the Hospital should be not only of respectable moral character, 
‘ but also in communion with some Christian Church, it is not neces- 
‘sary that it should be made imperative that they should be in 
‘communion with the Established Church ; but the meeting were 
‘of opinion that the Governors should be at liberty, in reference to 
‘that matter, to act as they may think fit in making such appoint- 
‘ments,’ 


The Hospital was opened in 1850. 


Present Condition of the Hospital. 


The Governors are divided into Committees, and exercise a direct 
control over every department of the Hospital. 

There are 220 children in residence, of whom 127 are hearing 
children ; and of these, only 20 are the children of living fathers. - 


A 
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At last election there were 38 vacancies (19 boys and 19 girls) 
and 93 applicants. 

The children are admitted from 7 to 9, and leave at the age of 14, 
and the hearing children are required to pass a very elementary 
examination before admission. The Governors have the power of 
dismissing the children at any time. In exceptional cases only 
is assistance given to those who leave the Hospital after having 
passed through the curriculum. 

The children wear a hospital dress, but not of a very marked 
kind, and the style of the girls’ hats and dresses is changed every 
season. They are sent to stay with their friends during the summer 
holidays, which last for six weeks; and those above 10 are allowed 
to visit friends in Edinburgh on Saturday. The Spring holidays 
are to be lengthened. 

Corporal chastisement is allowed, the House-Governor determin- 
ing the amount and kind of punishment in all important cases. 

The dormitories are ample in size and pretty well ventilated. 
Each pupil has a separate bed. A senior boy is set over each dor- 
mitory. 

The sanitary arrangements are good. All the usual games are 
practised. Only 11 children have died in the Hospital since it was - 
opened in 1850. 

The course of instruction seems to be well adapted to fit the boys 
for their future occupations in life ; the elements of science are sys- 
tematically taught, and the girls are instructed in household work. 

In the answers to a Schedule of Inquiry (see First Report) more 
detailed information will be found—especially in the Report of the 
House-Governor. 

The paper on the Education of the Deaf Mutes, by the Head 
Master of that department, is of more than local interest. 

The accounts, which will be found on p. 630 of the First Report, 
are clear, and.require no explanation. They show that the capital 
of the Trust, exclusive of the buildings, ground, etc., was, at 31st 
December 1871, £237,111, 19s. 4d. The revenue was £10,147, 
16s. 9d. The cost per head of Foundationers was about £35, 2s. 
The funds are invested in land, in heritable securities, and in ~ 
Government and Bank Stock. 


After the passing of the ‘ Endowed Institutions Act, in 1869, the 
Governors considered whether they could take advantage of its 
provisions. The report of the committee appointed to consider 
this question, and which was adopted by the Governors, was as 
follows :— 

‘* At the meeting of Governors, held on the 15th April 1870, the 
following instructions were given to the Committee: An additional 
report by the Committee as to the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, 1869, which had been printed and circulated among the 
Governors, having been held as read, and having been considered, 
' the Meeting remitted the matter to the same Committee, that they 
may procure further information as to the Deaf Mutes in Towns 
and attending the different Institutions in Scotland, and report to 
the meeting of the Governors on 5th July next. 
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‘The Committee have endeavoured to obtain the further in- 
formation wished by the Governors, and have applied for informa- 
tion both to the other Deaf-Mute Institutions and to the Inspectors 
of the Poor in the cities where these are situated. From all the 
Institutions they have got- answers. From the Inspectors very 
few returns have been got, which they attribute in great measure 
‘to the inability of these parties to furnish information. They got 
few returns from Ministers of parishes within outskirts of large 
towns, and they believed this to arise from the inability of these 
gentlemen, from the largeness of population in their parishes, to 
furnish correct returns. 

‘The following embodies the information received by them. The 
questions put by them to the Institutions, and the answers received, 
were these :— 


* Query I. For what number of Deaf Mutes is your Institution built ?— 
Ans. Glasgow, 170; Henderson Row, 71; Dundee, 50; Aberdeen, 80; 
total, 321. 

* Query Il. How many Deaf Mutes are there at present in the Institu- 
tion?—Ans. Glasgow, 101; Henderson Row, 69; Dundee, 30; Aber- 
deen, 24; total, 224. 

‘ Query III. How many of them are maintained by charitable aid ?— 
Ans. Glasgow, 81; Henderson Row, 50; Dundee, 30; Aberdeen, 20; 
total, 181. 

* Query IV. Are there at this time any vacancies in the Institution?— 
Ans. Glasgow, 69; Henderson Row, 2; Dundee, 20; Aberdeen, 6; 
total, 97. 

‘Query V. How many applicants are there now for admission ?—Ans. 
Glasgow, none; Henderson Row, none; Dundee, one; Aberdeen, none. 

* Query VI. Was admission ever refused to any eligible applicants for 
want of funds or accommodation?—Ans. Glasgow, no; Henderson Row, 
no; Dundee, no; Aberdeen, no. 

* Query VII. Are you aware of any Deaf Mutes growing up without 
instruction ?—Ans. Glasgow, no; Henderson Row, no; Dundee, no; 
Aberdeen, no. 


‘In connection with the above answers, it may be mentioned 
that both in Glasgow and Dundee the Institutions have recently 
removed to new and larger premises. 

‘The following questions were put to the Inspectors of Parishes 
in the same cities, to obtain information as to the number of Deaf 
Mutes in the Poorhouses in those cities, or supported by the 
Parochial Boards. 

‘The only answers received to these queries have been as 
follows :— 


‘ Query I, Can you state the number of Deaf Mutes at present in the 
Poorhouse between the ages of 6 and 14?—Ans. From Edinburgh 
Parishes—Canongate, none; City, none. From Glasgow Parishes— 
Gorbals, none; City, none. Aberdeen City Parish, none; Dundee City 
Parish, none. 

* Query Il, Can you state the number of Deaf Mutes at present sup- 
ported by the Parochial Board at any Educational Institution for Deaf 
Mutes ?—Ans. From Edinburgh Parishes—Canongate, none ; City, none. 
From Glasgow Parishes—Gorbals, none; City, three in Glasgow Insti- 
tution. Aberdeen City Parish, none; Dundee City Parish, none. 
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‘The Committee having been informed by the Clerk of the 
Hospital that 26 applications for admission of Deaf Mutes have 
been lodged with him, so that if the Governors do not elect from 
this list more than nine children, being the number to fill up the 
vacancies in the total number (70) hitherto admitted, there will be 
17 applicants not admitted, would recommend that the Governors 
should elect 10 in addition to their former number, making the 
total number in the Hospital 80 instead of 70, which would allow 
19 out of the 26 applicants to be now admitted. 

‘The seven applicants who will thus not be elected will be all 
under the age of eight years, and so eligible for election both i in 
February and July next, 

‘The admission of 10 children in addition to the present number 
will necessitate an additional teacher. It does not seem expedient 
to the Committee that a larger addition to the number of children 
should now be made than has been above proposed, because, if 
their suggestion is acted on, there will be in September next, from 
the elections in February last and those now to be made, 26 Deaf 
Mute entrants, and this number will throw a large amount of 
labour on the teachers. 

‘ Reported by 
; ‘ JOHN CooK, Convener,’ 
‘EDINBURGH, 28th June 1870,’ 


ADDITIONAL REPORT BY COMMITTEE OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
DonaLpson’s HOSPITAL, ON 
An Act to make Provisions for the better Government and Adminis- 


tration of Hospitals and other Endowed Institutions in Scotland ; 
32 and 33 Victoria, chapter 39. 


oe CoMMITTEE— 
Sir W. G. Craic, Bart. Rev. Dr. VEITCH. 
Sir ALEXR. GRANT, Bart. Dr. ANDREW Woop, 
Rev, Dr. PAUL. - JOHN Cook, W.S. 


oa 


Mr. Coox, Convener. 


The Governors, at their meeting 11th February 1870, on a con- 
sideration of a report made by the Committee, in the meantime, 
without thereby indicating any preference for a particular course 
of action, remitted back to the Committee to obtain further in- 
formation, as proposed in the report. 

The Committee have accordingly, since that meeting, issued 
circular letters, signed by the Convener of the Committee, to all 
the Ministers of the Church of Scotland, with the exception of the 
Ministers of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, and to 
many of the Free Church Ministers of Scotland, particularly in 
the Northern and Western Districts of the country, in the following 
terms :-— ; 

Donapson’s Hospirar, EDINBURGH, 
16th February 1870. 

Rev. Sir,—You are doubtless aware that a certain number of Deaf 

and Dumb children of poor parents, between the ages of six and nine, 
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are admitted yearly into the above Hospital, upon satisfactory answers 
being returned in Schedules, which may be obtained from Stewart Neilson, 
Ksq., 1 North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

They receive free education and maintenance till their fourteenth birthday. 

The Governors of this Hospital are at present desirous to ascertain 
how many Deaf Mutes there are in this country who are of and under 
an educational age; and they would therefore esteem it a favour if you 
would oblige them by ascertaining the Deaf Mutes in your parish falling 
under the above inquiry, and by filling up and forwarding the accompany- 
ing slip, addressed to Mr. Alfred Large, Head Master of the Deaf and 
Dumb Department, Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh, before the 7th 
proximo.—I remain, Rey. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Joun Coox, WS., 
Treasurer of Donaldson’s Hospital. 

The schedule sent with the letter requested the parties addressed 
to fill up the names, ages, cause of deafness, and whether under 
instruction or not under instruction, of Deaf Mutes between the 
ages of six and fourteen in the parish. The letters thus issued 
amounted to 1275, and with each was sent a printed stamped 
envelope. The parties were requested to answer this circular by 
the 7th March. 

The Committee regret to say that answers have not been received 
to the extent anticipated, notwithstanding that they called attention 
to the subject after the 7th of March in some of the most widely 
circulated newspapers. 

Up to this date there have been received 608 answers, from 
which have been deduced the following results :-— 

There are without instruction :— 


Aces. |Under5| 5t06 | 6to7 | 7to8 | 8to9 9 Tora. 
22 12 19 10 16 7 86 


As has been mentioned, circulars were not sent to the Ministers 
of those towns in which there are Deaf Mute Institutions, and it 
is believed that there are few Deaf Mute children in those towns 
between six and fourteen who are not under instruction, or whose 
cases are not known to the Governors. 

According to the Report of the last Census of 1861, there were 
returned 628 Deaf Mutes from five to fifteen years of age, which 
gives an average of nearly 63 for each year between these ages ; 
and at present there are 283 children under tuition from the ages 
of seven to fifteen, which gives an average of only 35 for each 
year. There are, therefore, according to the Census, 28 of each 
year between seven and fifteen receiving no instruction, or 84 of 
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the combined ages of seven, eight, and nine, when they are 
admissible into the Hospital. 

Comparing this with the returns now received by the Committee, 
it seems to them that the above is almost a correct statement of 
matters at the present time; for in 608 replies out of 1275 circulars 
issued, there are 33 Deaf Mutes of the ages seven, eight, and nine 
returned as not under instruction, and they may reasonably infer 
that this return, together with the number of Deaf Mutes in the 
four principal towns, and the cases which might be returned in the 
answers to the 667 letters not yet sent in, would give a total of 
about 84 uneducated. 

The following calculation exhibits the results :— 


Number by Census between seven and nine at 63 per year E ; ; 189 

» getting education ,, 5p lagu BOL ues) los Mad , 4 ‘ 105 

Uneducated § : 84 

Number uneducated, by replies received, between seven and nine. ‘ 33 

Supposed number still to be returned by replies between seven and nine . 33 
Found by Census to be uneducated in the four large towns between seven 

and nine ‘ : ; y : P ‘ ' 5 : : 20 

Uneducated : : 86 

Cd 


But from this number must be deducted—1. Those who, from 
physical defects, are incapable of instruction, who, it may be sup- 
posed, are pretty numerous, as no effort has been made by the 
parents to place them under tuition in a Deaf Mute Institution ; 
2. Those whose parents have merely delayed to send them for 
tuition, and who would be able to place their children, and who 
might prefer to do so, at one or the other of the Thptiasons in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen. 

Thus there-is a probability. that if the Governors extended their 
admission of Deaf Mutes so as to make the number in the Hospital 
150, instead of 70 as at present, there would thereby, be education 
within the Hospital for every Deaf Mute child entitled to be con- 
sidered as destitute of the means of education. This would still 
leave it in the power of the Governors to admit a certain number 
of destitute hearing children of both sexes. Of course it would 
not be in the power of the Governors, nor would it be necessary, 
at once to increase the number of Deaf Mutes within the Hospital 
to the above extent. But this might be done in the course of a few 
years, by giving to Deaf Mute children a preference, after the ad- 
mission of children of the names of Donaldson and Marshall. 
Thus all applicants of this class would in the course of a few years 
be educated within the Hospital, and the educational staff would 
be increased as required by the increase of pupils. 

The result of their inquiries, as above stated, has been to satisfy 
a majority of the Committee that there are still many of this 
afflicted class in Scotland growing up without education, and who 
may not obtain it unless this is placed within their reach by this 
Institution. They think that when the subject of education of all 
elasses engrosses so much the attention of the Legislature and of 
the public, and when so many resources for the education of hear- 
ing children exist, it would be for public advantage not to withdraw 


:” 
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from Deaf Mutes the opportunity of education within this Institu- 


tion, which possibly may not be afforded to them by any new 
legislation, but so to extend the admission as to render it certain 
that all Deaf Mutes who are destitute of the means of education 
may obtain it in Donaldson’s Hospital. 


Submitted in name of the Committee by 


JOHN CooK, Convener. 


On receiving this report the Governors resolved : 

‘1st, That the number of children in the department of Deaf 
Mutes in the Hospital should be extended, and the number of 
children in the department for the hearing children should be 
diminished, so as to embrace, if possible, within the Institution, 
all children in Scotland, Deaf Mutes and destitute, who may apply 
for admission, and may seem to the Governors fit objects of the 
charity, without excluding therefrom a certain proportion of hearing 
children. 

‘2d, That the Governors, following out the above resolution, 
agree that the number of Deaf Mutes in the Hospital shall be in- 
creased from 70 to 80, and that the number of hearing children 
shall be proportionately diminished.’ 
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FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


Str Wo. Ferres, Bart., of Comely Bank, near Edinburgh, died on 
27th May 1836, leaving the residue of his property to Trustees 
named by him, ‘to form an endowment for the maintenance, edu- 
cation, and outfit of young people, whose parents have either died 
without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose, or who, from 
innocent misfortunes during their own lives, are unable to give 
suitable education to their children.’ He instructed his Trustees to 
erect a building in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh for the purposes 
of the endowment, and gave them ample powers in the following 
terms :—‘I hereby invest my Trustees with the most ample and 
unlimited powers for making all such regulations as to the number of 
children to be admitted from time to time, the manner in which they 
are to be educated and fitted out, and for the management of the 
funds of the said endowment, as they shall from time to time con- 
sider proper and expedient, as well as in regard to the appointment 
of all persons necessary for carrying into effect the objects of such 
an institution.’ The Trustees had power to assume new Trustees, 
and in the event of any Trustee retiring, to appoint a successor, so 
as to make up the number of five at least. Power was also given 
to devolve the trust on the heads of public bodies. The Trustees 
now acting under the powers of assumption are— 


THE Ricut Hon. Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
THE Hon. B. F. PRIMROSE. 

D. ANDERSON, Esq. of Moredun. 

A. CAMPBELL SWINTON, Esq. of Kinne 
R. Dunpas, Esq, of Arniston, 


These Trustees are also Governors and Administrators of the 
College. 

The capital sum left by Sir W. Fettes was £171,163, 14s. 10d.; 
and in a few years it is estimated, that after the expense of building 
the College and two boarding-houses has been paid, the capital, 
including the value of the landed estates, in which it is for the 
most part invested, will amount to about £250,000, that the gross 
revenue will reach about £8000, and the net revenue £7000. 

After taking into consideration the number of Hospitals in 
Edinburgh, the Trustees resolved to devote the Fettes Endowment 
to the maintenance and education of boys in the better class of 
life, whom the misfortunes of their parents or other accident 
prevented from receiving the education to which their position 
entitled them; and they further contemplated the institution of 
bursaries or fellowships for those who should distinguish them- 
selves in the institution which they proposed to establish. 

A large building was erected in the northern suburb of 
Edinburgh, on the Fettes estate, and opened in October 1870. 
It is surrounded by extensive grounds and a playing field 
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of 10 acres. Masters’ houses have also been erected, and are still 
in course of erection, for the accommodation of boarders, who 
receive their instruction and meals in the College. 

Day scholars are also admitted on certain conditions. 

The Trustees in 1867 adopted the following regulations for the 
management of the Endowment and College :— 


REGULATIONS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF THE FetTres ENDOWMENT. 


THE ENDOWMENT. 


1. Endowment.—The whole free residue of the trust estate of the late Sir 
William Fettes shall constitute ‘The Fettes Endowment, for the Education, 
Maintenance, and Outfit of Young People, whose parents have either died 
without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose, or who, from innocent mis- 
fortune during their own lives, are unable to give suitable education to their 
children.’ ; 

MANAGEMENT. 


2. Trustees —The management of the Endowment shall be in the persons 
holding, for the time being, the office of Trustees in accordance with the pro- 
visions for their appointment contained in Sir William Fettes’ trust disposi- 
tion; and such Trustees shall have ‘the most ample and unlimited powers 
for making all such regulations as to the number of children to be ad- 
mitted from time to time, the manner in which they are to be educated and 
fitted out, and for the management of the funds of the said Endowment, as 
they shall from time to time consider proper and expedient, as well as in re- 
gard to the appointment of all persons necessary for carrying into effect the 
objects of such an institution.’ . : 

3. Meetings.—The Trustees shall hold such Meetings from time to time as 
may be necessary for the management of the Endowment, and no change shall 
be made in the Regulations under which its affairs are conducted, except at a 
Meeting regularly called. So long as the Trustees do not exceed five in number, 
any three shall be a quorum. The Senior Trustee present at any Meeting shall 
be Chairman, and shall have a casting as well as a deliberative vote. 

4, Clerk.—The Trustees shall appoint a fit person to be Clerk, who shall call 
and attend all Meetings of Trustees, keep the Minutes, and conduct under their 
directions all correspondence. The Clerk shall be removable at pleasure, and 
shall receive a suitable remuneration for his trouble. 

5. Auditor.—The Auditor shall once every year audit the whole accounts of 

the trust, and prepare an abstract to be laid before the Trustees, accompanied 
by a report, stating whether the income of the Endowment has been exceeded 
by the expenditure, or the contrary, and specifying the amount of the 
deficiency or surplus. 
_ 6. Management of Trust Funds.—If at any time, after the building for the 
purposes of the Endowment has been completed, and the scheme is in operation, 
it shall appear that the sums paid or payable during any year exceed the clear 
available income and revenue of such year, such excess shall be reimbursed and 
made good out of the first monies which shall be received on account of the 
trust; and the Trustees shall thereafter, at their discretion, so decrease or 
alter all or any of the yearly or other payments out of the funds of the trust, 
as that the expenditure shall not exceed the income. 

7. When and as often as the Auditor shall report that there remains a 
surplus of the income and revenue of the trust above the annual expenditure, 
it shall be competent for the Trustees to appropriate and apply such surplus 
in any way which they shall consider most likely to promote the incréased - 
efficiency of the Endowment. 


THE FOUNDATION. 


8. Fettes College.—The building on the grounds of Comely Bank shall be 
called ‘ The Fettes College,’ and shall be surrounded by at least twenty acres 
of land laid out as garden-ground, or playground for the boys. 

9. Foundationers.—Fifty boys shall be admitted on the Foundation, who 
shall be maintained and educated in the College at the expense of the Endow- 
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ment. Their admission shall take place at Meetings of the Trustees specially 
called for the purpose.? 

10. The boys to be thus admitted as Foundationers shall be the sons of 
persons who have either died without leaving sufficient funds, or who, from 
innocent misfortune, are unable, during their own lives, to afford their children 
the means of obtaining a liberal education suitable to their position in life. 

11. No boy shall be admitted as a Foundationer until he shall have attained 
the age of ten years complete ; and no boy shall be permitted to remain in the 
College beyond the close of the half-yearly session during which he shall have 
attained the age of eighteen years complete, or if he shall attain that age during 
the vacation, beyond the close of the preceding session, except under such 
special circumstances as shall appear to the Trustees to warrant a departure 
from this rule. 

12. Applications for admission as Foundationers shall be filled in on 
printed schedules, to be furnished for that purpose by the Clerk of the Endow- 
ment, and shall be lodged with him six weeks at least before the day appointed 
for the admission of boys. very such application shall state the name and age 
of the boy on whose behalf it is made, and the circumstances in the condition of 
his parents or nearest relations on which the application is founded, and shall be 
accompanied by evidence of his age. The granting or rejection of any appli- 
cation, and the selection of the boys to be admitted.as Foundationers, shall be 
entirely in the discretion of the Trustees. But no boy shall be admitted on the 
Foundation who is not found on examination to be able to read intelligently a 
chapter of the New Testament, and write a portion of the same correctly to 
dictation, and to work examples in the four rules of Simple Arithmetic. 

13. Every Foundattioner shall be required, on his admission, and on his re- 
turn to the College after every vacation, to bring with him a supply of suit- 
able wearing apparel sufficient to last, with ordinary repairs, till the next 
vacation. 

14. Examinations.—Periodical Examinations shall take place, under such 
regulations as may be resolved on by the Trustees. And every Foundationer 
shall, at the close of the session during which he shall have attained the age of 
fourteen years complete, or if he shall attain that age during the vacation, at 
the close of the preceding session, undergo a Special Examination, and shall 
not be permitted to continue on the Foundation unless his progress in his 
studies shall be proved by such Examination to have been, under all the 

- circumstances, satisfactory. ; 

15. Church Attendance.—The Foundationers, and such of the Pupils as re- 
side in the boarding-houses within the College grounds, shall be required to be 
present daily at morning and evening prayers within the College, and shall 
attend divine service, once at least every Sunday, in such place of public 
worship in connection with the Church of Scotland as the Trustees shall 
appoint ; and on every such occasion they shall be accompanied by one at least 
of: the Masters. But it shall be competent for the Head Master, in the case of 
boys whose parents or guardians shall prefer their attendance at other places of 
worship, to make such arrangements for that purpose as may seem to him 

roper. 
‘ 16. Vacations.—There shall be two vacations in the year,—one of eight 
weeks in summer and autumn, and one of three weeks at Christmas. The 
parents or guardians of Foundationers shall be required to make arrangements, 
free of all expense to the Endowment, for their travelling expenses to and from 
the College, and for their maintenance during the vacations. 


PUPILS NOT ON THE FOUNDATION. 
17. Pupils not Foundationers.—There shall be received at the College as 


? But during the first year after the building is completed, and ready to be inhabited, 
not more than forty Foundationers shall be admitted; and, in like manner, not more than 
five shall be admitted during each of the second and third years respectively, besides 
supplying any vacancies that may have occurred among those previously admitted. Of 
the forty boys who may be admitted to the Foundation during the first year after the 
building is completed, one-half shall be between the ages of ten and twelve, and one-half 
above the age of twelve. Those boys who shall be admitted after they are twelve years 
of age shall be required to pass an examination of a more advanced character than that 
prescribed for ordinary Foundationers; and shall be required, in addition, to produce 
certificates of good conduct and character from theit former Master or Tutor. : 
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Pupils not on the Foundation such number of boys as the Trustees shall from 
time to time determine. Their admission shall not be subject to the conditions 
prescribed for that of Foundationers, andjsuch fees shall be exacted from them 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Trustees. ; 

18. Boarding-Houses.—There shall be erected on the College grounds two 
or more boarding-houses, in which Pupils may reside under charge of Under- 
Masters or other persons approved of by the Trustees. This accommodation is 
designed for boys whose homes are at a distance, and for others whose parents 
or guardians may desire to place them under complete College superintendence. 

19. The Pupils not being Foundationers, nor resident in the boarding- 
houses, shall, with the exception of Sundays and holidays, attend during the 
day at the College, and may dine along with the Foundationers in the Dining- 
Hall on such terms as the Trustees shall from time to time determine. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


20. Head Master.—The Trustees shall appomt a Head Master to take the 
general superintendence of the College, and personally to instruct the more 
advanced boys. He shall be specially responsible for the religious training of 
all the Pupils, and shall every day conduct, or cause one of the Under-Masters 
to conduct, morning and evening worship in the College. He shall also, from 
time to time, assign to each of the Under-Masters the share which such Master 
shall take, both in the daily instruction of the boys, and in superintending 
them during the preparation of their lessons and otherwise. His salary and 
emoluments shall be fixed from time to time by the Trustees. 

21. Under-Masters.—The Trustees shall appoint, from time to time, as many 
Under-Masters as may be necessary, who shall receive such salaries as may be 
hereafter fixed. One at least of the Under-Masters shdll reside in the College, 
and all of them shall be subject to the general directions of the Head Master, 
and shall perform such duties in connection with the teaching and super- 
intendence of the boys as he shall assign to them. 

22. It shall be competent for the Trustees at any time to dispense with the 
services of the Head Master, or of any of the Under-Masters, on giving them 
six months’ notice or half a year’s salary ; and it shall be competent for any of 
the Masters to resign their situations on giving six months’ notice, or on for- 
feiture of half a year’s salary, but not otherwise, without the special permission 
of the Trustees. 

23. House Steward.—The Trustees shall appoint a House Steward, whose 
duty it shall be, in conjunction with the Matron, to superintend, under the 
directions of the Head Master, the whole domestic arrangements. 

24. Matron:—The Trustees shall appoint a Matron, whose duty it shall be 
to superintend, in conjunction with the House Steward, the domestic arrange- 
ments, to take charge of the clothes of the Foundationers, and carefully to 
attend to their health, in which she shall be assisted by one of the female 
servants as nurse. 

EDUCATION. 

25. Education to be given.—The education given in the College shall be, in 
the full sense of the term, a liberal education, and shall include, besides 
Religious Instruction, English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and such branches of Scientific or Artistic Instruction as the Trustees may from 
time to time appoint. Asa general rule, all the boys shall attend the regular 
course of instruction; but it shall be competent for the Head Master, in regard 
to boys above fourteen years of age, to dispense with their attendance on 
certain departments of study, for the purpose of their paying more attention 
to those branches for which they show a special capacity, or which may be 
most suitable to their probable destination in life. 

26. Prizes.—The Trustees shall annually appropriate out of the funds of the 
Endowment such a sum as they may think proper, to be expended in Money 
Prizes, varying in amount; which Prizes shall be awarded to such of the 
Foundationers as may be selected as most worthy of such rewards, and shall be 
paid to their parents or guardians, to be applied, with the concurrence of the 
Trustees, towards their outfit or advancement in life. 

EXHIBITIONS AND FELLOWSHIPS. 


27. Exhibitions—In accordance with Sir William Fettes’ trust disposition, 


by which the Trustees are specially empowered, if they shall think expedient 
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and proper, to pay out of the funds set aside for the Endowment such sum or 
sums as they from time to time may think proper, for finishing the education of 
such of the children of the Institution as they may select, by sending them to 
the University of Edinburgh, or such other University as the Trustees may 
think proper, there shall, five years after the opening of the College, and 
annually thereafter, be offered for competition two Exhibitions, of the annual 
value of £60 each, to be called ‘ Fettes Exhibitions,’ and to be tenable for 
four years. One of such Exhibitions shall be open for competition among the 
Foundationers alone; and the other among the Foundationers and such of the 
other Pupils as have regularly attended the College since they were twelve years 
of age. The examination for such Hxhibitions shall embrace all the branches of 
education usually taught at the College; and it shall be competent for the Head 
Master on any occasion to withhold both or either of such Exhibitions if there 
shall not be a sufficient number of competitors, or if the competitors shall not 
pass a satisfactory examination. 

28. The successful competitors for these Exhibitions shall be required to 
proceed to the University of Edinburgh, and to follow the curriculum prescribed 
for a degree in Arts. In order to entitle any Exhibitioner to receive the amount 
of his Exhibition for any year after the first, he shall be required to produce 
certificates of regular attendance and good conduct from the Professors whose 
classes he shall have attended during the preceding session.? 

29. Fellowships.—There shall be provided from the funds of the Endow- 
ment a sum sufficient to enable the Trustees to found two Fellowships, to be 
held by graduates in Arts of the University of Edinburgh who have been 
educated for four years at least at the Fettes College—such Fellowships to be 
of the annual value of £100 each, to be held for such a term of years, and to be 
subject to such other conditions and regulations, as the Trustees shall hereafter 
prescribe. : 


The Head Master was appointed early in 1868, after which the 
Trustees, taking advantage of his experience in the arrangements of 
public schools, made certain alterations and modifications in the 
above regulations. They resolved not to fix any special period for 
the Foundationers leaving the College. It was arranged that the 
boys in the boarding-houses should attend evening prayers in their 
own houses instead of in the College. It was also decided that 
there should be three vacations in the year, viz. seven weeks in 
summer, three at Christmas, and three in spring. The Trustees also 
thought it better to leave the appointment of the Under-Masters 
to the Head Master, his selection being subject to the approval 
of the Trustees. 

The number of Foundationers is 50, of whom 28 are fatherless. 
Besides these, there are at present four Scholar Foundationers, who 
are allowed an equivalent of £40 per annum. ll these reside in 
the College building. There were at last election 45 applicants for 
five vacancies. In electing the ordinary Foundationers, the Trustees 
each year consider all the applications which have been lodged, and 
select such applicants as appear to them most eligible. The boys 
so selected are then examined; and on the report of the Examiners 
being laid before the Trustees, they again consider the whole cir- 
cumstances of the cases in connection with this report, and elect 
the number of Foundationers for whom there may be vacancies. 
The examination is as follows : 

I—Boys from 10-12 years of age are thoroughly examined in 

Reading, English Dictation, and Arithmetic (as far as Re- 

1 The Trustees have it in contemplation, when the state of their funds admits, to 


establish additional Exhibitions, the holders of which will be allowed to proceed to any 
University. 


et 
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duction), and have easy papers in Gospel History, English 
Geography, and Early English History given them. Also, 
Latin and French Accidence to end of regular verbs. 
II.—Boys from 12-13 years of age, in addition to more ad- 
vanced papers in the above subjects, are examined in 
easy Latin and French Construing, and Greek Accidence. 

TII.—Boys from 13-14 are further examined in Latin Prose 

Composition and Greek Construing, French Construing and 
Easy Composition. 

The Foundationers are, with a few exceptions, the sons of pro- 
fessional men. ' The ‘Scholar’ Foundationers are elected by open 
competition. 

There is no fixed period for leaving the Institution, and the 
Trustees may at any time dismiss a boy. 

The Head Master is supreme over both the instruction and 
discipline of the College. He holds office during the pleasure of 
the Trustees, and has the power of dismissing the Under-Masters, 
subject to an appeal to the Trustees. The instruction, discipline, 
and organization of the College are after the model of the great 
English public schools, with certain larger concessions. than is 
usual in the latter to the claims and educational importance of 
what are commonly called ‘modern’ subjects. The following 
prospectus of the College gives additional information as to its 
organization and aims :— 


THE FETTES COLLEGE, COMELY BANK, NEAR EDINBURGH. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable John Inglis of Glencorse, Lord Justice-General. 
The Honourable Bouverie Francis Primrose. 
David Anderson of Moredun. 
Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame. 
Robert Dundas of Arniston. 
HEAD MASTER. 
Alexander W. Potts, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
for some time one of the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 


A. M. Bell, University of Glasgow, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

C. C. Cotterill, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

J. Blaikie, M.A., University of Edinburgh, and Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. (Mathematics and Natural Science.) 

W. A. Heard, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 

C. J. ge o Trinity College, Cambridge. (Mathematics and Natural 

cience, 

W. Forster, B.A., New College, Oxford. 

H. E. Goldschmidt. (French and German.) 

Joseph Geoghegan. (Singing.) 

William A. Morley. (Drawing.) 

Messrs. Roland. (Gymnastics, etc.) 

Arrangements for Non-Foundationers.—The College opened on 5th October 
1870. It is designed to provide boys with a liberal education of the highest 
class, qualifying them for the Scotch and English Universities and for pro- 
fessional life. In addition to the Foundationers, the College receives boys not 
on the Foundation. 

Boarding-Houses.—F¥or the accommodation of Non-Foundationers there are 
two boarding-houses, each capable of receiving 30 boys, the one under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cotterill, and the other under that of Mr. Bell. A third 
boarding-house, to receive 50 boys, is being erected, and will be open in 
September 1873. Fees for Non-Foundationers: Entrance fee, 10 guineas. 
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Annual Charge: Tuition (including Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
Natural Science, Singing, Drawing, and Gymnastics), £25 per annum. Boarding- 
house charge, £60. 

Day Scholars.—Non-Foundationers residing with their parents or guardians 
may attend the College during the day, taking breakfast and other meals in 
hall with the other boys, for which a charge of 15s. per week will be made. 
All boys before admission will be required to pass an examination; and no boy 
will be admitted as a boarder or day scholar before he has attained his tenth, or 
after he has attained his fifteenth year. 

Holidays.—The school year consists of three terms of 13 weeks each. The 
holidays consist of three weeks at Christmas, three weeks at Easter, and seven 
weeks in summer. 

Scholarships.—Two Scholarships, each of the annual value of £40, and tenable 
during residence at the College, will be open to public competition in July 1873 
to any boys (not already on the Foundation), whether members of the College or 
not. The candidates must be between eleven and fourteen years of age. The 
candidates will be examined in English Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, 
Latin Grammar, Construing, and Prose Composition. Boys over thirteen years 
of age will also be examined in Greek, French, and Geometry. Allowance will 
be made for age, and sound elementary training will be considered very 
important. The successful candidates will be required to reside in the College, 
and will be admitted in the month of September following their election. In 
the case of scholars, the entrance fee will not be exacted; so that the actual 
annual cost for each scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Scholarship, 
will be £45. Copies of the papers set at the last Scholarship Examination will 
be supplied by Mr. Jackson, Fettes College, on receipt of eight stamps. 

Exhibitions to Universities—Anderson Exhibitions.—Two Exhibitions, of the 
annual value of £100 each, have been founded by Mr. Anderson of Moredun, 
with the view of enabling the holder, after leaving Fettes College, to proceed 
to the University of Oxford or Cambridge. All boys who have been educated 
at Fettes College for a period of not less than four years will be entitled to 
compete. The first competitions will take place at the end of the summer term 
of 1875 and 1876 respectively. The Exhibition to be competed for in 1875 will 
be tenable (on that occasion) for three years, but in subsequent competitions 
will be held for four years; so that boys entering the College on or before 
September 1872, and attending regularly thereafter, will be eligible for this 
competition: 

In the year 1875, and annually thereafter, there will be offered for competi- 
tion two Exhibitions to the University of Edinburgh, of the annual value of 
£60 each, tenable for four years. One of such Exhibitions will be open for 
competition among the Foundationers alone; and the other among the Founda- 
tioners and such of the other Pupils as have attended the College regularly for 
not less than four years. In addition to these Exhibitions, the Trustees propose 
to establish others, not necessarily attached to the University of Edinburgh, 
but intended to enable or aid the holders to proceed to any University, English 
or Scottish, that they may prefer. The details and conditions of these addi- 
tional Exhibitions have not yet been settled. 

Fellowships.—The two Fellowships to be founded in the University of Edin- 
burgh, in terms of the original prospectus, article 28, cannot, of course, become 
available for several years to come. The Trustees in the meantime reserve to 
themselves the adjustment of the regulations and conditions on which they are 
to be bestowed and held. 

Parents or guardians will receive full information as to all the College 
arrangements on applying to the Head Master. 

Epinsureu, June 1872. 


The College is still too young to have developed its full 
curriculum, and some years must elapse before the results of the 
education it professes to give can be fully tested. Meanwhile, the 
reports of outside examiners express much satisfaction with the 
system in operation, and an opinion that there is already promise 
of excellent results. 

The following is the Instruction Time-Table :— 
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The average number in a class is 27, and promotion from class 
to class is regulated by examination. The prizes given are also 
’ regulated by examination. The Head Master takes the classical 
instruction of highest form, and visits the other forms occasionally. 
He also regulates the instruction of each form. 

The scale of salaries is liberal, the Head Master having £1000 
fixed salary and a capitation grant of £3 for each Pupil (not a 
Foundationer) attending the School, in addition to a residence. 

Considerable liberty is allowed to the boys. There is no restric- 
tion on the visits of parents and friends, and the boys are not 
confined to the College grounds. There are, however, callings over 
on the afternoons of holidays, which prevent any prolonged absence. 
They are allowed to visit their friends once in three weeks. 

Punishments in the form of impositions are inflicted by the 
various Masters. Caning is inflicted by the Tutor, who is ‘requested’ 
(but not required) to discuss with the Head Master the offence 
for which he canes. Flogging in the case of serious offences is 
inflicted by the Head Master. The senior Pupils are to some 
extent responsible for order in the dormitories, but their power is 
not so great as its proposed to make it when the highest class is 
composed of older boys. Each boy has a separate bed, and the 
space allowed is ample. 
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THE TRADES MAIDEN HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


THE Trades Maiden Hospital was founded in the year 1704 by the 
Incorporated Trades of Edinburgh. According to the record of 
the establishment of the Hospital prefixed to the original consti- 
tution and statutes of the Institution, the freemen of the Incor- 
porations of the Craftsmen of Edinburgh in that year ‘ unani- 
mously resolved to have a hospital for the daughters and grand- 
children of the female sex of decayed craftsmen who are not able 
to maintain themselves, and for other poor maidens who should 
be presented by persons who should contribute to so good and 
pious a work. To assist them in carrying out their design, they 
procured an Act from the Town Council of Edinburgh approving 
of their resolution; and thereafter the Incorporations, by their 
several contributions, acquired certain property in Edinburgh, 
which they converted into a hospital, and settled several girls 
therein. The Incorporations at the same time granted each a bond 
for payment to the Hospital of an annual sum proportioned to the 
number of rights of presentation which they then acquired,—the 
annual sum payable under these bonds being £80 Scots, or £6, 13s. 
4d. sterling, for each girl that an incorporation had right to present. 

Upon the 25th of March 1707 an Act of Parliament establishing 
the charity was passed. After this Act of Parliament was ob- 
tained, Mary Erskine, relict of James Hair, druggist, burgess of 
Edinburgh, gave a considerable donation to the Hospital, for 
which it was agreed that she should be assumed into the title 
as a founder; that two of the name of Erskine should be for ever 
Governors of the Hospital, to be named after her death by the 
representative of the family of Mar; and that she, and after her 
death the Governors of the name of Erskine, should have the pre- 
sentation of a certain number of girls as Foundationers. Other 
persons at the same time gave certain donations to the funds of 
lesser amount, in respect of which they acquired rights of presen- 
tation. 

In virtue of the powers conferred by the Act of Parliament, 
the representatives of the Trades Incorporations, along with the 
original contributors, drew up a series of rules and statutes for 
the management of the charity, which were authenticated by the 
signatures of the framers on 9th September 1707. These rules, 
with the Act of Parliament before mentioned, form the original 
rules and constitution of the Hospital. 

Under them the governing body was appointed to consist of the 
representatives of the Incorporated Trades,—being the Deacons 
of the fourteen Incorporations, and the two Trades Councillors, 
—along with two persons of the name of Erskine, and such a 
number of other persons as should, along with those already 
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mentioned, make up the number of Governors to twenty- 
seven. The existing (1873) Board of acting Governors consists 
of the Earl of Mar, the Deacons of the thirteen Incorporations, the 
two Trades Councillors, and nine additional elected Governors, 
including the Preses of the Society of Barbers. 

The object contemplated by the foundation of the charity was 
the maintenance and education of female children within the 
Hospital. The age for their entering into residence was originally 
fixed at not less than seven years nor more than twelve, and the 
age for their leaving was fixed to be eighteen; but the maximum 
age for entering the Hospital was subsequently reduced to eleven, 
and that for leaving to seventeen. 

There are in all forty-eight rights of presentation, thirty-seven 
of which are held by the Trades Incorporations, and eleven by 
individual noblemen and gentlemen, acquired by their predecessors 
by purchase. Of the eleven private presentations, six are held by 
the Earl of Mar, as in right of Mrs. Mary Erskine (afterwards 
Hair), before mentioned. There are also three presentations held 
by the Governors, who came in place of the Incorporation of Sur- 
geons so far as regards the two presentations originally belonging 
to them, and in place of Mr. Armour, a private holder, so far as 
regards the third presentation. 

The funds of the Institution have greatly increased under the 
management of the Governors. They are now mainly invested 
in real estate in and about Edinburgh, which, so far as not in the 
occupation of the Hospital itself, is let to tenants or feued out, and 
produces a considerable revenue in the form of rents and feu duties. 
In the years 1731, 1732, and 1733, the earliest years to which the 
accounts of the Hospital that have been preserved extend, the 
average annual revenue of the Hospital, including the Incorpora- 
tion quotas, was £502, 15s. The average annual revenue is now 
£1826, 17s.; and the capital which that revenue represents is 
upwards of £43,000. 

. In 1844 a rule was passed permitting girls to leave the Hospital 
at the age of 14 to learn a trade, they residing with their parents, 
and receiving an allowance of £13, 10s. per annum till they were 
17 years of age. 


Present State of Hospital. 


The Governors are subdivided into committees, and exercise a 
direct. control over the whole Hospital. 

The Foundationers are admitted from 7 to 11 years of age, and 
must leave at 17. There are at present 48 Foundationers, of whom 
20 are fatherless. Six reside out of the house. They are all pre- 
sented by Patrons in the manner described above. They are all 
the daughters, granddaughters, or great-granddaughters of master- 
tradesmen in Edinburgh. 

There is no hospital uniform. _ All the residents are allowed to 
visit relatives on Saturday and spend the day with them. On other 
days special leave is required. 

Impositions and confinement are the only punishments. 
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The sanitary arrangements are good, and the dormitories fairly 
commodious. 

The Hospital is presided over by a Matron and two resident 
Governesses, who are appointed by the Governors, and hold office 
during their pleasure. The latter sleep in rooms commanding the 
dormitories. 

The instruction which the Foundationers receive embraces 
English in its various branches of reading, spelling, and com- 
position, Religious Instruction, History, Geography, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, the French and German Languages, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, with Drawing, Dancing, and Needlework. 

On leaving the Hospital, some of the girls pursue their education 
elsewhere, some become governesses in schools or private families, 
and others apprentice themselves to a trade, and earn a livelihood as 
milhners, dressmakers, or otherwise. Several have married well. 

In 1870 the Governors, ‘sharing in the feeling against the 
Hospital system of training and gratuitous education, applied to the 
Home Secretary for a Provisional Order under the ‘Endowed Insti- 
tutions (Scotland) Act, 1869.’ They sought the following powers 
inter alia :— 


‘]. The Governors shall have power, if and when they deem it expedient, to 
board out any or all of the girls who now are or who hereafter may be on the 
foundation of the Hospital, with their parents or parent, or any other person 
approved of by the Governors, during the whole or part of the time that they 
shall be on the foundation ; and to pay to the person or persons with whom 
the Foundationers are boarded a sum of money for their proper maintenance, 
exclusive of clothing, which shall be supplied by the Governors. The girls, 
when boarded out, shall be under the supervision of the Governors; and they 
shall be boarded out on such conditions, and under such rules and regulations, 
as the Governors may from time to time enact. 

‘2. The Governors shall have power, in the case of every girl who now is 
or who hereafter may be on the foundation of the Hospital, on her attaining 
the age of fourteen years, or at any subsequent period, after suitable inquiry 
and examination as to her capabilities, acquirements, and progress in her 
education, to determine whether she shall relinquish her education at the school 
to be established under this Provisional Order, with a view to learn a trade 
during the remainder of her time upon: the foundation, or whether she shall 
follow out her education at the said school during that period, and such deter- 
mination of the Governors shall receive effect. 

‘3. When the Governors shall determine that a girl shall relinquish her 
education at the school with a view to learn a trade during the remainder of 
her time upon the foundation, such girl shall, during that time, continue to re- 
ceive the same allowances for maintenance and clothing as the other Foun- 
dationers. 

‘4. The Governors shall have power to convert the Hospital building, 
wholly or partly, into a day school or schools for the education of girls. 

‘5. The Hospital building, when converted into a day school or schools, 
shall be called ‘“‘ The Trades Maiden Educational Institution.” 

‘6. The Governors shall have power to elect, admit, and receive into the 
said day school, there to be educated along with the Foundationers, on pay- 
ment of such moderate fees as the Governors may fix, such number of day 
scholars as they may select as suitable, and as can be conveniently accommo- 
dated ; but girls having the qualification which entitles to admission to the 
foundation shall have a preference over others, if otherwise qualified in terms 
of the statutes. In judging of the eligibility of applicants for admission to the 
day school, the Governors shall be entitled to exercise their own absolute dis- 
cretion, and decline admitting any girl whose admission would, in their opinion, 
be prejudicial to the interests of the other children ; and they shall also be en- 
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titled, at any time, to remove from the school any girl whose continued con- 
nection therewith would, in their opinion, have a like effect.’ 


They also asked power to examine entrants, and to promote 
day scholars to the foundation; and further, 


‘To provide out of the funds of the Hospital, whensoever the state of the 
_ funds will permit, Bursaries for the future educational advancement in Normal 
Schools, Universities, or otherwise, of girls of merit and promise, not exceeding 
in value £25 per annum each, tenable for any period not exceeding four years, 
which shall be open to all girls, whether Foundationers or Day Scholars, who 
have attended the day school during the session immediately preceding the 
competition, and who have been in attendance thereat for at least two years. 
The Bursaries shall be awarded in all cases by competitive examination, to be 
conducted by an Examiner or Examiners to be appointed by the Governors, and 
upon such terms and conditions as shall from time to time be appointed by the 
Governors, with power to them to decline awarding any Bursary if at any 
examination no candidate shall, in the opinion of the Examiner or Examiners, 
be found of sufficient merit, and to withdraw any Bursary at any time upon 
being satisfied that the girl holding the Bursary is not making satisfactory 
progress in her education.’ j 


The Provisional Order was not granted, because the Act did not 
give the necessary powers. 
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ORPHAN HOSPITAL, THE DEAN, EDINBURGH. 


Tus Institution originated in the active benevolence of an indi- 
vidual citizen, Mr. Andrew Gairdner, merchant in Edinburgh. In 
the year 1727 he was Treasurer of the Trinity Hospital, an insti- 
tution founded in 1461 by Mary of Gueldres, consort to King 
James the Second, as a refuge for decayed burgesses; and, finding 
the fabric of that house to be in a dilapidated state, he opened a 
subscription for the purpose of repairing it. Having his attention 
by some means turned, at the same time, to the number of orphan 
children in Edinburgh and other parts of Scotland who were left 
in destitute circumstances, he resolved to combine with the sub- 
scriptions for the Trinity Hospital the formation of a fund for 
erecting an Orphan Institution. With this view he published two 
treatises, the one entitled, ‘A Looking-glass for Rich People, or a 
Plea for the Poor, the other, a reprint of a foreign work, entitled 
‘Pietas Hallensis, or a History of the Orphan House at Glauca in 
Saxony, by A. H. Frank, Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Halle, which Orphan House he intended to be the model of the 
proposed Institution. 

By his exertions Mr. Gairdner collected for the above objects 
above one thousand pounds, and after repairing the Trinity 
Hospital, he set aside the balance of £218, 13s. 5d. as a fund for 
the benefit of orphans. 

The proposal to found an Orphan Hospital was first communi- 
cated to the ‘Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge,’ from whom it received great encouragement, and under 
whose superintendence a constitution was framed for the proposed 
Hospital. In September 1733 a house in Bailie Fife’s Close, 
belonging to Mr. Trotter of Morton, was hired at the rent of £12 
per annum ; furniture procured to the value of £15 ; thirty children 
selected and admitted ; and Mr. George Brown, one of the teachers 
of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, chosen master, 
the Society agreeing to pay his salary, as well as to furnish books 
for the children. 

From one of the pamphlets published by Mr. Gairdner, it would 
appear that his mind was also much impressed with the importance 
of promoting in his native city the manufacture of woollen and linen 
cloths, which he thought had been greatly neglected. Accordingly, 
combining with this object the duty of rearing the orphans to 
habits of industry, he induced the Managers to purchase from the 
town of Edinburgh a considerable share of the lease of Paul’s 
Work, which had formerly been a religious house, but was now 
converted into a woollen and linen manufactory. In this place a 
great proportion of the orphan boys were trained to the weaving 
business; but in the course of time so many difficulties and dis- 
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advantages were found to be inseparable from the scheme, that it 
was ultimately abandoned, and the lease given up. 

In the year 1734 a general collection was made in all the 
churches and meeting-houses of the city, as well as in several 
country parishes, in behalf of the Institution. So liberal a sum 
was obtained in this way, that Mr. Gairdner and his friends 
were enabled to feu a piece of ground, called The Dingwall 
Park, belonging to the Trinity Hospital, and immediately adjoin- 
ing the Trinity College Church; and having obtained a plan 
from: Mr. William Adam, the most eminent architect of his time, 
they began the erection of a suitable building, the foundation 
of which was laid on the 28th June in that year. Asa proof of 
the general feeling that prevailed in favour of the infant Institu- 
tion, it may here be noticed, that twenty-four journeymen wrights 
voluntarily signed a paper, engaging to work gratuitously in the 
erection of the house for one hundred and forty days; the candle- 
makers of Edinburgh sent in a subscription paper, binding them- 
selves to give to the Hospital annually the quantities of candles 
annexed to their names, amounting to thirteen stones; and a 
person, who desired his name not to be known, caused a frontispiece 
in marble to be prepared in London, with a suitable inscription, 
bearing the date of the founding of the Hospital, and to be put up 
above the principal entry to the house.’ 

In 1735 the children were removed to the new building which 
had been prepared for their reception. The Hospital continued to 
recelve regular accessions to its funds by subscriptions, legacies, 
and donations; and in 1739, when Mr. Gairdner died, there were 
seventy-four orphans maintained and educated in the Institution, 
and a part of its stock had by that time been invested in the 
purchase of land in the neighbourhood of Inveresk. 

In 1742 his Majesty George u. granted Royal Letters Patent, 
erecting certain contributors and others into a corporation, and 
conferring upon them all the necessary powers for managing the 
charity; in pursuance of which the Corporation proceeded to frame 
a set of statutes or bye-laws for the regulation of its concerns. 
These statutes, as amended and renewed in the year 1776, form, 
along with the charter, the constitution by which the Hospital has 
ever since been governed. 

By one of these laws the individuals constituting the Corporation 
were authorized to assume into their body any individuals who, 
from time to time, should become donors to the Institution. 

Previous to the year 1743, there was no such institution in 
Edinburgh as the City Charity Workhouse, and a considerable 
proportion of those who were admitted to the benefits of the 
Orphan Hospital were the children of parents who belonged to 
the city, and had been domiciled there. On this account the chief 
source of its steady revenue consisted for a time in the collections 
which were annually made in its behalf in the several parish 


1 As an illustration of the same spirit at an after period, it may be mentioned 
that it is recorded in the year 1777, that ‘Dr. Glen, physician in Edinburgh, 
presented a clock to the Hospital; John Young gave the dial-plate ; John Bonar 
painted it; and Thomas M‘Innes put it up.’ j 
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churches and places of worship in the city and neighbourhood. 


. When, in the above year, the Charity Workhouse was erected, 


these collections were discontinued, and the admission of children 
to the Hospital was so much restricted, that in 1748 there were 
only thirty in the house. 

The Managers, however, were intent on giving to the Institution 
a wider sphere of operation than had hitherto been embraced by it, 
and on rendering its advantages accessible to those children from 
all parts of the kingdom who might be left orphans and destitute. 
Accordingly, through their exertions and the cordial co-operation 
of many benevolent individuals, contributions were obtained for 
the maintenance and extension of the Hospital, and from time 
to time legacies and donations were made to it. The largest 
sums received were obtained by the preaching of the Rev. George 
Whitefield (1741-68), from the estate of one Richard Douglas, 
educated in the Hospital (1810), and from a Mrs. Ross, Jamaica. 
All donations and legacies above £5 were invested as capital. é 

In 1833 the Hospital was removed from its position in the east 
of the town, and a large and commodious structure erected at 
Dean, in the suburbs of Edinburgh, at an expense of nearly 
£20,000, including the value of the, pleasure-ground in which the 
building is situated. 


Present State of Orphan Hospital. 


The Corporation of the Orphan Hospital consists of contributors, 
and is composed of about 90 members connected with Scotland ; 
and from these the Managers are selected. These Managers meet 
at the Hospital monthly, and their proceedings are subject to the 
approval of the Corporation, which meets quarterly. 

There are at present 57 boys and 33 girls resident in the Hospital 
as Foundationers and Boarders, being 90 in all. They are the 
orphans, for the most part, of operative tradesmen, and 24 of them 
are presentees. At last election there were 9 vacancies and 37 
applicants. As the funds do not admit of the occupation of all 
the beds by Foundationers, orphans are received as boarders for 
the small sum of £16 for boys and £14 for girls. There are at 
present 26 boarders in residence. 

The age of admission is seven to ten, and of dismissal fourteen. 
Trifling assistance is sometimes given to thase who have left the 
Hospital and are friendless. 

The children wear a hospital uniform. 

The Institution is open to visits from friends daily from 12 
to 2. Both boys and girls are sent out of the grounds occasionally 
on errands, and have occasional excursions in summer. A fort- 
night’s holiday only is allowed in summer, and a day monthly for 
visiting friends. 

The Master has power to inflict. such chastisement as he pleases 
with the taws. He and his assistant hold office during pleasure. 

The sanitary arrangements are generally good. Ten have died 
in sixteen years. The examination of the physical health of those 
admitted is in future to be stricter than it has been hitherto. 
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The instruction given is similar to that of an ordinary Scotch 
parochial school. The boys find outdoor work in the garden, and 
the girls make clothes for the establishment and receive instruc- 
tion in cooking and laundry work. : 

The capital is invested mainly in lands, feus, and stocks of public 
companies. Its present value, exclusive of Hospital buildings, 
which are estimated at £21,000, is £47,621, 13s. 4d. 

The revenue arising during the year ending 31st July 1872 was 
£2449, 10s. 9d., and the expenditure for the year was £2255, 10s. 8d. 


In 1869 the Managers had their attention directed to the 
‘Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, and took into consideration 
the question of initiating changes under its provisions. They 
shared the almost universal feeling that the Hospital system was 
hurtful in its effects, and that more benefit could be conferred on 
orphans by boarding them in families. After much consideration, 
the following minute was agreed to :— 


The Chairman submitted, for the consideration of the Committee, draft report 
prepared in terms of their resolution of April 11th. He read a letter from Lord 
Cowan (President of the Incorporation), regretting that absence from town 
prevented him from being present, approving of the report which had been 
submitted to him in proof, and suggesting some alterations ; which, along with 
other additions and amendments, having been agreed to, it was resolved to 
submit the following report to the Managers :— 


I. That it is expedient the Incorporation should avail itself of the ‘ Endowed 
Hospitals (Scotland) Act’ for effecting such improvements in the system 
and general management of the Hospital as may appear fitted to increase 
its usefulness. 

IJ. That the Committee approve generally the proposal to bring up the 
orphans committed to the care of the Managers, as much as may be 
found practicable, in family life, rather than under Hospital training. 

Ill. That, with the view of enabling the Managers to adopt this system in 
whole or in part, and in order to secure an increased income, so as to 
extend the benefits of the Incorporation, powers should be asked from 
Parliament, in terms of the Act— ‘ 

(a) To sell the present Hospital and its grounds as a whole or separately, 
and the grounds in whole or in part, if found expedient to do so, and 
provided a suitable price can be obtained. 

(b) To feu or to lease, in whole or in part, the grounds of the Hospital. 

(c) To board out in families, in town or country, under the special super- 
vision of the Managers, and such superintendent or superintendents 
as they shall think proper to appoint, the whole of the children, or 
such proportion of them as it may be thought advantageous to train 
in this way, and to provide for their education and clothing. 

(d) To make provision for regular and frequent visitation of the children 
boarded out, and for reports regarding their comfort and progress to 
the Managers. 

(e) In the event of the present Hospital and grounds being sold, feued, or 
otherwise disposed of, to purchase, erect, or lease such smaller build- 
ing or buildings as may be thought necessary for a Home for the 
children who are not boarded in families. 

(f) To empower the Managers to regulate the age at which orphans shall 
be admitted to the benefits of the Fund; and to regulate also, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the time the orphans shall continue in connection 
with the Incorporation. 

(g) To empower the Managers to pay, under such regulations as they may 
consider right, education fees, apprentice fees, bursaries, or aid in 
outfit or for advancement in life, to those who have been trained by 
the Incorporation. 
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(h) To reserve rights of patrons holding presentations, but to the effect 
only of the children presented being in every respect placed on the 
same footing, and subject to the same regulations, as the other children 
admitted to the benefit of the Fund. 

(2) To co-operate, if occasion presents itself, with other similar bodies who 
may be desirous of acquiring limited accommodation for a Home, in 
creating the present Orphan Hospital, or any building to be erected in 
place thereof, as a central Home, to be used by all such Institutions 
on terms to be arranged. 


All which is humbly reported by your Committee. 
D. Maciacan, Chairman. 


The Chairman, in submitting the above report, stated in detail the views 
suggested by the Special Committee at their meetings on this subject ; and each 
of the Managers haying expressed his opinion, it was, on the motion of the 
Chairman, seconded by Mr. James Gray, unanimously resolved— 


I. That the Managers approve the report generally, and remit the same again 
to the Special Committee, with power to take such advice as they may 
think proper from architects or other experienced persons, in order to 
ascertain the probable value of the Hospital building and grounds belong- 
ing to the Incorporation. 

II. That, as at present advised, it is not expedient to apply, during this session 
of Parliament, for a Provisional Order under the ‘ Endowed Hospitals 
(Scotland) Act,’ seeing that it is desirable to ascertain whether there 
was a probability of the Hospital buildings and ground being advan- 
tageously sold, and further, to mature the scheme before taking this 
step. 

III. That as soon as they are prepared to do so, the Special Committee shall 
report to the Managers, and that a special meeting of the Incorporation 
shall then be called, in terms of the statutes, to consider the completed 
recommendations and resolutions of the Managers. 

IV. That this minute of the Managers be made public forthwith. 


It was found impossible at the time to dispose of the building. 
The Endowed Institutions Act meanwhile expired, and the 
Managers consequently suspended further action. 
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CAUVIN’S HOSPITAL, DUDDINGSTON, NEAR 
EDINBURGH. 


Tus Hospital was founded by Louis Cauvin, for some time a 
teacher of French in Edinburgh. By the trust disposition, dated 
26th March 1817, and a codicil, dated 14th September 1824, he 
conveyed his property to certain Trustees by name, along with the 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, the Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh, the ministers of Duddingston, Liberton, and 
Newton, the factor of the Marquis of Abercorn for the time 
being, and the proprietor of the lands of Niddrie. These Trustees 
had power given them to assume others, to succeed or act along 
with them. At present the Trustees (who are also the Governors) 
are the ex officio members named above, the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, J. Gordon, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Crawford, Andrew Scott, W.S., 
D. Scott, Esq., and James Hope, Esq. 

They exercise full control over the Hospital. 

The testator set apart his house at Louisfield, in Duddingston, 
and the whole of his estate, except a few legacies, for the purposes 
of a ‘Sanctuary or Asylum’ or Hospital for boys. The terms of 
the disposition are as follows :— 


I do hereby mortify, gift, grant, and appropriate the same, and whole 
appurtenances thereto belonging, as an Hospital and Charitable Institution, for 
the relief, maintenance, and education of such a number of boys, the sons of 
respectable but, poor teachers, the sons of poor but honest farmers, whom 
failing, the sons of respectable master printers or booksellers, and the sons -of 
respectable servants in the agricultural line, which the remainder of my trust 
funds shall be sufficient adequately and properly to clothe, educate, and main- 
tain in the said Hospital or Sanctuary: And all vacancies that shall happen in 
the said Hospital shall be supplied and filled up by my said Trustees, and those 
to be named by me or assumed by them, or quorum aforesaid; declaring, that 
the boys to be admitted into the said Hospital must be descended of honest, 
industrious, and well-behaved parents, whose circumstances in life do not enable 
them suitably to support and educate their children at other schools; and that 
no unhealthy or diseased boy shall, at any time, or on any account, be admitted 
into the said Hospital, or allowed to participate in or enjoy any of the benefits, 
privileges, or advantages thereto belonging: And for preventing improper 
admissions into the said Hospital, I direct and authorize my said Trustees and 
their successors to call for certificates from the minister and two elders of the 
parish within which the said boys and their parents reside, and, if necessary, 
from one or two physicians or surgeons of respectability, touching the character 
and good behaviour of parents and children, and sound state of health of the 
said children, before they shall be admitted members of the said Hospital. 

Age of admission and continuance in Hospital.—I direct that the boys admitted 
into the foresaid Hospital shall not be less than six or more than seven years 
of age at the period of their admission, and shall only continue to be main- 
tained, clothed, and educated therein as follows,—viz. those of six at their 
admission, for the period of six years, and those at seven, for the period of five 
years after their admission, unless the Trustees, in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion, judge it expedient, according to existing circumstances, to restrict or 
enlarge the period hereby assigned to each class, for their entrance to or remain- 
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ing in the said Hospital; and which they are hereby empowered to do, as they 
shall think it proper : But declaring, that if the Trustees cannot, in their sound 
discretion, admit such a number of boys of the descriptions foresaid as the 
funds will be sufficient to maintain, on account of any of the disqualifications 
herein set forth, or otherwise, then they are hereby empowered to admit such 
other boys as they may judge worthy of the benefit, but who are to be subject 
to each and all of the foregoing conditions, both as to themselves and their 
parents: And further, Declaring that the Trustees shall have it in their power 
to present each boy with ten pounds on his leaving the Sanctuary, if they shall 
judge it proper. 

Subjects of Instruction.—I appoint the following branches of education to 
be taught in the said Hospital, viz. : English, and instruction in the principles of 
our holy Christian religion, accompanied with prayer evening and morning, by 
the Masters or Teachers in said Hospital; writing, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
Latin, French, and mathematics, or such branches thereof, at one time, as my 
said Trustees shall direct; and I recommend to both teachers and children 
admitted into said Hospital to attend public worship regularly on the Lord’s 
day. 


The Trustees had also power to increase or diminish the number 
of boys, as might seem proper; to compose rules ‘in addition to 
those hereby established by myself, and to publish, certify, and 
declare the same for the rule and government of all concerned in 
the said Hospital; and to make such additions thereto, alterations 
or abrogations, thereof, from time to time, as experience in conduct- 
ing the said establishment may point out to be necessary ; but de- 
claring always, that the same shall be nowise derogatory to or 
infringe upon the original and fundamental rules of the said 
Hospital hereby enacted by myself’ (as above quoted). 

Mr. Cauvin died in 1826; and in 1827 his Trustees obtained an 
Act of Parliament to explain and modify the trust-settlement and 
to incorporate the Trustees. This Act gave the Trustees certain 
powers to sell, and buy, and invest, and also extended the age of 
admission to the Hospital to the age of eight, and authorized a six 
years’ residence for all Foundationers. 

The Hospital was opened in 1833, in a suitable building, situated 
in a healthy locality near the village of Wester Duddingston. 

In 1842 the Trustees obtained an ‘Act to amend an Act, 
making effectual the purchases of certain superiorities, and ex- 
cluding from the definition of ‘Teacher’ all female teachers, and 
teachers of drawing, music, dancing, fencing, or branches of a 
similar kind. 


The number of boys at present in residence is 26; and of these, 
15 are fatherless, seven are the sons of parochial and burgh school- 
masters, nine are the sons of teachers not of this class, and ten 
are the sons of farmers. They are under the care of a Master 
(unmarried) and a Matron. 

The course of instruction is similar to that given in a good 
Scotch parochial school, and is, in respect of quality, fairly satis- 
factory. (Report of John Gordon, Esq., H.M’s Inspector of 
Schools.) 

The statutes or rules under which the Hospital is conducted are 
similar to those of other institutions of a similar kind in Scotland. 
The instructions regarding the education of the boys, however, are 
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framed in a manner unusual, and for this and other reasons may be 
here quoted : 


The following rules and regulations as to the religious, moral, \and literary 
training of the pupils shall be observed in the Institution :— 

XLVIII. Anything like falsehood or dishonesty on the part of the boys shall 
be watched with the utmost vigilance, and stopped in its progress by such dis- 
cipline as may appear most likely to be effectual. 

XLIX. A spirit of brotherly-kindness and affection shall be encouraged, and 
everything like selfishness or aggression on the rights and feelings of others 
repressed. 

L. Cruelty, in all its modifications, not only towards one another, but also 
towards the inferior animals, shall be prohibited, and by all prudent means 
prevented. ; 

LI. With regard to the religious instruction of the pupils, the Governors are 
strongly impressed with the importance which necessarily must be attached to 
the personal example of the Master; and although they are aware that it cannot 
be made matter of formal enactment, yet they expect that, instead of limiting 
his instructions on such subjects to certain prescribed occasions, he will 
habitually infuse into his ordinary intercourse with his pupils such reflections 
and remarks, of a pious and moral kind, as an affectionate and judicious parent 
would address to his children. 

The following rules shall be observed :-— 

(1.) The business of the day shall both commence and end with worship, at 
which all the inmates of the house shall regularly attend. That reading a 
chapter of the Bible, saying prayers, and singing a psalm or hymn, shall con- 
stitute the domestic worship. What remains of the hour after worship in the 
morning shall be devoted to religious instruction. 

(2.), Portions of the Scriptures shall be read as part of the English reading 
taught in the Institution, and comments given. 

(8.) The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism shall be committed to memory, also 
certain psalms, hymns, and portions of the sacred writings. 

(4.) The boys shall be enjoined to say a short prayer in private, morning and 
evening. 

(5.) ‘Their attendance shall be regular at public worship in the parish church, 
_according to the will of the Founder. 

~ (6.) On the Sabbath evening, the Master, previous to domestic worship, shall 
read some sim/ple and edifying discourse. : 

LII. The Master shall follow the explanatory method of teaching ; that is, 
shall endeavour, as far as in him lies, to carry the understanding of the pupil 
along with the instruction given. 

LIT. It is essential that he should study the characters of his pupils indi- 
vidually, in order that he may adapt his instructions to the turn of mind and 
capacity of each, and may inspire the love of knowledge while he secures the 
possession of it, 

LIV. With regard to the amount of school hours, it is the will of the 
Governors, that while the utmost punctuality is observed in assembling at the 
time fixed for commencing business, and while the Master is enjoined to attend 
and be busy in teaching during the whole and to the end of the time allotted, 
it shall be lawful for and expected of him, that he hold out to his pupils the 
prospect of having their time at their own disposal as soon as certain tasks shall 
have been well performed, and that he dismiss them accordingly. And the 
apportioning of these tasks with judgment, so as to give stimulus and exercise 
to the clever boys, without disgusting or dispiriting the slower, the Governors 
look upon as one of the most important, and not the least difficult, parts of the 
Master’s duty. 

LV. A scheme of the school business for every day of an ordinary week shall 
be prepared by the Master soon after he enters on his charge, and shall be laid 
before the Governors ; and when approved of by them, shall be printed for their 
use, and a copy furnished to each. 

LVI. The boys shall be carefully washed, and their hair brushed and combed 
“every morning; and their heads shall be washed once a week. They shall have 
clean linens and stockings twice every week, viz. on Sundays and Thursdays ; 
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STIELL’S HOSPITAL, TRANENT, 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


Tuis Hospital, which is in the parish of Tranent, is situated a 
little over one mile from Schaw’s Hospital, in the parish of Pres- 
tonpans. J 

George Stiell, by trade a smith, died in January 1812, leaving 
the residue of his estate to be employed in ‘founding and endowing 
an Hospital or Charitable Institution within the village of Tranent 
or its immediate vicinity, in the county of East Lothian, and for 
the aliment, clothing, and education of poor children for ever; and 
which Hospital shall always be called, denominated, and described 
George Stiell’s Hospital.’ A house was to be built to accommodate 
30 children, and ‘for the education of these, and of 60 children, or 
a larger or lesser number, as shall be deemed expedient, to be 
admitted as day scholars.’ He seems to have given the day school 
priority over the Hospital house, for in another part of his disposi- 
tion he says: ‘When the yearly rents, interests, or profits of the 
subjects hereby disponed shall be more than sufficient to defray 
the salaries to the Rector and his assistant, servants’ wages, and 
all other contingent expenses of managing and maintaining the 
said Establishment and Hospital as a day school, I appoint the 
Trustees herein named, or to be assumed in manner after mentioned 
from time to time, to choose from residenters for at least three years 
in the said parish of Tranent, and to admit into the said Hospital, 
as many boys or girls as the surplus of the said yearly revenues will 
afford to maintain, clothe, and educate.’ The age of admission 
fixed by Mr. Stiell was 7 to 10, and of dismissal 14. The Trustees 
or Governors were empowered ‘ from time to time, as they shall see 
cause, to make such alterations, amendments, improvements, or 
additions to the rules and regulations laid down for the manage- 
ment of the said Hospital and public school, they always keeping 
in view the original intention of said Charitable Institution.’ The 
Hospital was built and opened in August 1822. 

The Trustees and Administrators are the Lord Justice-Clerk of 
Scotland, the Sheriff-Depute of Haddington, and the minister of 
the parish of Tranent. They are all Governors ex officiis. There are 
two half-yearly statutory meetings; an annual meeting at the 
annual examination of the Hospital; and the minister of the parish 
exercises a constant personal supervision. 

The capital sum left by the Founder was £15,035, 15s. Cer- 
tain lands were purchased in the vicinity of Tranent, on which 
the Hospital is erected. The remaining accumulated funds are 
invested in houses, heritable securities, and Government stock. 
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The gross revenue for the year ended 15th February 1873 was 
£811, 19s. 3d., and the expenditure £757, 8s. 1d. 
In 1869 there were eight resident Foundationers. The Trustees 


- having had their attention directed to Hospital reform in that year 


by the passing of the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, and 
having doubts as to the benefits conferred on the resident bene- 
ficiaries by the charity, requested Mr. S. 8. Laurie to report on the 
Hospital (1870), and to make suggestions for its reorganization. 
After taking the opinion of counsel, the Trustees considered that 
their powers under Stiell’s disposition enabled them to introduce 
important changes, and the most of Mr. Laurie’s recommenda- 
tions were given effect to. They resolved— 

(1) To preserve the Elementary Day School as a free school 
for 60 children, and charge a fee of 2s. 6d. per quarter from 
others, giving all the Free Scholars a lunch of bread as well as 
instruction: (2) To give small bursaries. of £2 to the most meri- 
torious of the children in this school: (3) To leave this school, as a 
lower school, in the hands of the Assistant-Master, and to confine 
the Rector to giving instruction (with such assistance as might be 
required) in the branches usually taught in a secondary school, viz, 
Advanced English and Arithmetic, Latin, French, Music, Drawing, 
etc. By so doing they felt that they supplied the wants, in respect 
of higher instruction, of all those parishes in which the founder of 
the Hospital had an interest, as shown by his disposition quoted 
above. (4) To expend the surplus funds, after the above objects 
were attained, in giving bursaries to enable boys and girls to attend 
a three years’ curriculum in the Upper or High School, and also 
in giving University bursaries to any boy in the Upper School who 
passed a competitive examination successfully. f 

The following was the prospectus issued after the new arrange- 
ments were resolved upon :— 


HeAD-MASTER AND MASTER OF THE HiGH ScHoou,. 
John Williamson, M.A. 


MASTER OF THE LOWER SCHOOL, 
James M'‘Indoe. 


FEMALE TEACHER OF PRIMARY SCHOOL IN CONNECTION WITH HicuH SCHOOL, 


Matron. 
Miss Milroy, 


The Trustees of Stiell’s Hospital, acting within the legal powers at present 
possessed by them, have resolved to extend the benefits of the funds which 
they administer, and to improve the quality of the education given in the 
Hospital. In order to give effect to these views, they have converted the Upper 
Division of the School into a High School, and have put it under the charge of 
a Graduate of the University of Edinburgh. The Directors have also resolved 
to appoint a first-class female teacher in connection with the Higher School, 
who, besides other branches, will teach piano music, 

Fees.—Lower School, 2s. 6d. per quarter; Higher School, 5s. per quarter. 
Additional charges for the Lahguages and Mathematics and Piano Music, 

The following Bursaries will be competed for in October 1872; each Bursary 
to be held for three years:—Lower School—One Bursary of £2 per annum. 

Upper School.—One Bursary of £5 per annum. The fees are payable quarterly 
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in advance on 23d September, 2d December, 23d March, and 2d May. Session 
commences 23d September 1872, and closes on the 8th of August 1873. The 
subjects to be taught, besides the ordinary branches, will be—Advanced 
English, Arithmetic, and Geography ; Latin and Greek; French and Mathe- 
matics ; and Elements of Physical Science. 

Having thus arranged to bring to the inhabitants of the district the means of 
giving their children a higher education, the Trustees hope that parents and 
others interested in the young will do what they can to support the new 
arrangements. 

TRANENT, August 1872. 


The changes made by the Trustees have been questioned as 
being beyond their powers, and the subject is now before the 
Courts. 
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SCHAW’S HOSPITAL, PRESTONPANS, 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


Dr. JAMES ScHAw of Preston, in the county of East Lothian (the 
founder of the above Hospital), died on 3d November 1784, leaving 
a trust disposition and settlement, dated 4th December 1781. 

By that settlement Dr. Schaw assigned, conveyed, and disponed 
to certain Trustees named by him, the lands and barony of Preston 
and Prestonpans, etc., and the residue of his whole estate, real and 
personal. 

The purposes of the Trust were by said settlement declared to be, 
inter alra, the payment to the minister and kirk-session of the parish 
of Prestonpans, for the use of the poor of that parish, an yearly 
annuity of Forty Shillings sterling : To the minister and kirk-session 
of the parish of Tranent, for the use of the poor of that parish, the 
like yearly annuity of Forty Shillings sterling: To the ministers 
and kirk-session of the West Church Parish of Edinburgh an 
yearly annuity of Five Pounds sterling, for the use of the poor of 
that parish: To the Governors and Managers of the Charity Work- 
house in Edinburgh, for the use of the poor under their care, an 
yearly annuity of Ten Pounds sterling: To the Governors of the 
Merchant Maiden Hospital, for the use of the objects of that 
institution, an yearly annuity of Five Pounds sterling: To the 
Governors of Watson’s Hospital, a like yearly annuity of Five 
Pounds sterling ; and to the Governors of the Orphan’s Hospital 
a like yearly annuity of Five Pounds sterling. 

Dr. Schaw further directed that the property bequeathed by him, 
after the above purposes were fulfilled, should be reconveyed to 
the same Trustees, or with the addition of— 


‘The Right Honourable John, Karl of Hyndford, present proprietor of the 
estate of Prestongrange, or any other the proprietor of the said estate of 
Prestongrange for the time ; ; Syme, present proprietor of the 
estate of Northfield, in the neighbourhood of Preston, or any other the pro- 
prietor of the said estate of Northfield for the time; the minister of the parish 
of Prestonpans, and the minister of the parish of Tranent, for the time; the 
Sheriff-Depute of the shire of Edinburgh, and the Sheriff-Depute of the shire 
of Haddington, for the time; the Lord Provost, the eldest Bailie, the Dean of 
Guild, and Treasurer of the city of Edinburgh, for the time; the Preses and 
Treasurer of the Merchant Maiden Hospital before mentioned for the time; 
the Preses and Treasurer of George Watson’s Hospital, and the Preses and 
Treasurer of the Orphan’s Hospital, also both before mentioned, for the time; - 
the Principal of the University of Edinburgh for the time; and the ministers 
of the aforesaid parish of West Church of Edinburgh for the time.’ 


And that ‘for the special intent and purpose of founding and endow- 
ing an hospital or charitable institution, for the aliment, clothing, 
and education of poor boys, and also for binding said boys appren- 
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tices, or otherwise setting them out to business, all in the most 
frugal and sober manner; to be formed the said institution upon 
such plan, and to be put under such permanent management and 
regulations, as my said Trustees last appointed, or quorum of them 
aforesaid, shall, after due deliberation and advice, judge best for 
accomplishing the above purposes. For the establishment and 
foundation of which Institution, and of all regulations and arrange- 
ments necessary and proper for communicating and perpetuating 
the benefit thereof, I do hereby vest my said Trustees last men- 
tioned, and their quorum aforesaid, with the most ample and un- 
limited powers ; ratifying hereby and approving of the whole plan, 
regulations, and arrangements so to be made and established by 
them, and declaring the same to be as valid, binding, and effectual 
in every respect, as 1f made and established by. myself, and herein 
particularly engrossed. Provided only, as it is hereby, and shall 
be by my said Trustees or their quorum, expressly provided and 
declared, as among’ the fundamental and unalterable rules to be 
established and observed with respect to said proposed Institution : 
First, That the objects of said charity shall, as above men- 
tioned, be poor boys, and such only. Secondly, That, in the choice 
of the children to be admitted to the benefit of said Institution, 
there shall uniformly and perpetually be given a preference to 
those of the sirname of Schaw and Macneill; and, next after them, 
to those of the sirname of Cunninghame and Stewart. Thirdly, 
That the children of these sirnames so to be admitted shall be 
truly in poor and indigent circumstances, so as to stand in need of 
this charity, and shall, by certificates of unquestionable truth and 
authority, be attested as proper objects in these respects before 
admission. Fourthly, That said children shall not be admitted 
under the age of fowr years, nor above the age of seven years, and 
shall be free of the king’s evil, and of all contagious diseases ; nor 
shall any boy be allowed to remain in the Hospital after attaining to 
the age of fourteen years. And, fifthly, that the foresaid lands and 
barony of Preston, and residue of my other estates, herein before 
appointed to be applied for the purpose of founding and endowing 
the aforesaid Hospital or Charitable Institution, shall be considered, 
and is hereby declared to be, the stock or capital of said Founda-. 
tion, never to be diminished or encroached on ; nor shall the said 
lands and barony of Preston ever be sold or alienated, under any 
pretext whatever, but shall be let out in lease from time to time, 
by the Directors of the aforesaid Institution, appointed or to be 
appointed in manner before specified : the house of Preston itself 
shall be fitted up, under direction of my said Trustees, to receive 
as many boys as can be conveniently accommodated in it, until 
the Institution shall be put upon a more mature and perfect 
establishment, when my said Trustees may judge it proper to cause 
erect a suitable building for the purpose, which I recommend 
to them in that case to cause be done in a neat, plain, frugal 
manner, studying therein use more than ornament, and keeping 
always in their eye the meaning of this Institution, and the 
diffusing the benefits thereof as extensively as the funds will 
admit to the poor boys who are the objects thereof; and the yearly 
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rents and produce of the said lands and barony of Preston, with 
the yearly interest and produce of my said other funds, destined 
for the purposes of founding, supporting, and perpetuating the said 
Institution, shall be applied solely to these purposes, and to no 
other use or purpose whatsoever.’ 

The Trustees accepted, and on the 28th November 1787 re- 
conveyed the property to themselves, with the addition of the 
ex officuis Trustees above named. The Earl of Hyndford, Mr. 
Syme, and the Sheriff-Deputes for the time of Edinburgh and 
Haddington declined; but their successors have in most instances 
accepted and acted. The present proprietor of Prestongrange also 
acts. 

The Residuary Trustees were incorporated under the name and 
title of ‘James Schaw’s Hospital’ in the year 1830. 

In pursuance of the Truster’s object and directions, the mansion- 
house of Preston was fitted up as a Hospital in the year 1789, 
when 20 boys were admitted as Foundationers. The mansion- 
house continued to be occupied as a Hospital till the year 1831, 
when the present Hospital building was erected. 

In the year 1864, the Trustees, with the view of promoting the 
better education and upbringing of the Foundationers, resolved to 
admit a limited number of boys as day scholars, under certain 
regulations ; and in 1868 they further agreed to admit a limited 
number of boys as boarders, at the moderate rate of £20 per annum, 
without encroaching thereby in any way on the Hospital revenue. 
The Trustees are of opinion that both these changes have been 
fraught with much benefit, and that a very marked improvement 
has been observed in the Foundationers by the introduction of day 
scholars and boarders. 


The Governors are composed of 19 official Trustees, including 
two local heritable proprietors and the minister of the parish (see 
trust disposition above). They hold three meetings of a ‘Standing’ 
Committee and one general meeting at the Hospital annually, and 
a general meeting in "Edinburgh quarterly ; and the minister of the 
parish, with the sanction of the other Trustees, exercises in ordinary 
a personal local supervision. 

There are at present 11 Hospital Foundationers in residence. 
They are admitted from five to seven years of age, and remain to 14. 
There are four boarders, who pay £20 per annum each, and 13 day 
scholars, who pay 5s. per quarter. At last election there were two 
vacancies and four applicants. The Foundationers are drawn 
mainly from the poorest class of the community. 

Those who have been Foundationers receive apprentice allow- 
ances of £3, 3s. during good conduct, and for a period of years never 
exceeding five. 

The diet and the sanitary arrangements seem to be good. 
There are a few double beds in the dormitory. There has been 
only one death among the Foundationers in the course of 85 
years. 
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No distinctive hospital dress is insisted on. Relations are 
allowed tv visit the boys under certain restrictions. Saturday is 
a holiday, and the boys are allowed to visit their friends under 
certain rules. There is only one Master, who holds office during 
the pleasure of the Trustees. 

The punishments (extra tasks, application of the taws, etc.) are 
inflicted by the Master; but in very special cases, under the 
direction and supervision of the Standing Committee. The Master’s 
room has a small window which commands the dormitory. 

The educational design of the Institution is to fit lads for trades 
or mercantile employment of the humbler kind. The instruction 
is that usually given in a Scotch parochial school, and includes the 
elements of Latin and French. 

The gross income of the Foundation for the year ended 30th 
September 1872 was £993, 10s. 8d. This was subject to a deduc- 
tion of £210, 4s. for burdens and annuities, and £18, 15s. for 
apprentice fees, leaving £764, 11s. 8d. of net revenue. For this 
only eleven boys are maintained; the cost of a small establish- 
ment being always proportionally much greater than that of a 
large one. 

The revenue will not increase; on the contrary, owing to the 
exhaustion of the coal and fire- -clay on the estate, it will ere long 
be lessened by £146 per annum. 

Looking to this contingency and to the large expandibing on so 
small a number of beneficiaries, much of which must be permanent 
however few the Foundationers in residence may be, the Trustees 
resolved to take advantage of the Endowed Institutions Act of 
1869, and in January 1871 applied for a Provisional Order. In the 
petition the following state of present and prospective account was 
given :— 


The gross average annual Income of the Trust over the last ten years, including 
£146 of precarious revenue from Coal, has been . £864 0 0 


The Annual Preferable Claims which may be rec- 
koned permanent deductions are :— 


Annuities payable to certain Charities named by 
Truster, ‘ : . £34 


0 0 
Repairs, say : : : : ; ; - 40 0 0 
Public Burdens, say. 200 0 0 
Factor Fee, £35, and Expenses “connected with 
Management of Estate, say £10, . 45 0 0 
Accountant, £2, 2s.; Baron Bailie and Officer, £6, 8 2 0 
Expenses connected. with Trustees’ Meetings in 
managing Trust, say . . d : on, 20) OO) 
347 2 0 
Leaving for Educational and other ae of the Trust, 
while Coal Rent lasts, . ; . £516 18 0 
But in event of Coal Rent ceasing, ; * wale 0. 0 


There will remain for apa ae ee of the Trust 
only . 5 POT OMES: 0 


Were the Institution to be noun ae as a Boarding E Educational 
Establishment for the maintenance as well as instruction of 
poor children, under a suitable staff of officials, the annual 

. e¢ost would be as at present :— 


aed 
Tai 
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Brought forward, £370 18 0 
Master’s crak £75 ; Matron’s Salary, 


| £31, 1 : enelO610% © 
Wages Hee Thee Servants, £30; Allow- 

ance to Surgeon, £5, : 85 0. 0 
Keep of Master, Matron, and Servants, 

say i ; : : ; ep 105;,0). 0 


— 24610 0 


Leaving, in the event of Coal Rent ceasing, net sum 
applicable to Maintenance, Clothing, Educational 
requisites, and Apprenticeship of Poor Boys, . £124 8 0 


The Trustees petitioned that they might be empowered— 
1. ‘To substitute the system of: boarding out pupils (under due 
supervision) for that of receiving inmates into the Hospital.’ 
2. To apply the ‘funds gained by this change of system, 

‘(a) In providing maintenance for a larger number of boys, if 
thought expedient. 

* (6) In opening a large Day School, at very moderate fees, for 
children, both boys and girls, and if found expedient, to establish 
one or more additional Day Schools in connection therewith. 

‘(¢) Im providing apprentice fees, exhibitions, or gifts in money 
for boys of merit and promise.’ 
| 3. And to have regard to the merit, as scholars, of those attend- 
ing the Day School who might be applicants for the benefits of the 
foundation, while retaining the preference for certain names, as di- 
rected by the Founder. 

The Provisional Order was refused. 


el iy 
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MORGAN’S HOSPITAL, DUNDEE: 


Tus Hospital was founded in 1861 by judgment of the House of 
Lords, declaring that the testamentary writings by the deceased 
John Morgan, of Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, contain a valid legacy 
and bequest of so much of the personal estate of the said testator 
as is necessary to found a Hospital in the town of Dundee to 
accommodate 100 boys. The House of Lords remitted to the 
Court of Session to frame a scheme for establishing the Hospital, 
and under that scheme £73,500 was awarded as the requisite sum 
for establishing and endowing it. The Court of Session had pre- 
viously found the testamentary writings void and null, from un- 
certainty and informality. The judgment of the House of Lords 
declares— 


‘That the testamentary writings left by the deceased John Morgan, and in 
the condescendence annexed to the summons mentioned, contain a valid legacy 
and bequest of so much of the personal estate of the said testator, John Morgan, 
as is necessary to founda Hospital in the town of Dundee to accommodate 
100 boys: and it is further ordered that the Court of Session do make such 
interlocutors and orders and give such directions as shall be necessary for the 
purposes following; that is to say, for framing a scheme for establishing, in the 
town of Dundee, a Hospital to contain 100 boys, and lodging, maintaining, 
and educating them therein, in fulfilment of the testamentary bequest and 
intention of the said testator; and for inquiring into and ascertaining the 
amount of the estate of the said testator necessary for carrying into effect such 
scheme, and for applying the same accordingly, and also for adjudicating upon 
the expenses incurred in the Court below: and it is also further ordered that 
the cause be, and is hereby remitted back to the Court of Session in Scotland, to 
do and proceed further therein as shall be just and consistent with this declara- 
tion, and these directions, and this judgment.’ : 


In terms of said judgment, a scheme (procured at the instance 
of the Magistrates and Nine Incorporated Trades of Dundee 
against John Morris and others) for the erection and endowment 
of the Hospital, was ratified by the Court of Session, Edinburgh, 
on the 8th February 1861. The following extracts from the 
scheme will suffice : 


The Trustees shall be— 


‘The Provost of Dundee; the Sheriff of Forfarshire; one of the Sheriff- 
Substitutes of Forfarshire, to be named by the Sheriff ; the Dean of Guild of 
Dundee; and the Convener of the Nine Incorporated Trades of Dundee ; all 
for the time being, as Trustees, for the establishment, endowment, and main- 
tenance in all time coming of a Hospital in Dundee, for the education, lodging, 
boarding, and clothing of 100 boys, the sons of tradesmen, mechanics, and 
persons of the working-class generally, whose parents stand in need of assistance 
to enable them to educate their families, or who are orphans in need of such 
assistance. Any three of the said Trustees shall be a quorum, and the Hospital 
shall be known and called by the name of The Morgan Hospital. 

‘The Governors of the Hospital shall be twenty in number, of whom the 
six following persons shall be Governors ex officio:—The Provost of Dundee ; 
one of the Sheriff-Substitutes of Forfarshire, to be named by the Sheriff ; the 
Minister of the parish of Dundee; the Dean of Guild of Dundee; the 
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Convener of the Nine Incorporated Trades of Dundee ; the Deacon of the Fra- 
ternity of Maltmen of Dundee. And each of the following seven bodies shall 
elect two Governors, of whom one shall retire annually, but be eligible for re- 
election, viz. :—The Magistrates and Town Council of Dundee; the Magistrates 
and Town Council of Forfar; the Magistrates and Town Council of Arbroath ; 
the Magistrates and Town Council of Montrose; the Presbytery of Dundee ; 
the Nine Incorporated Trades of Dundee; the Directors of the High School of 
Dundee. In the event of any of the said bodies at any time failing to make 
such election within one month of the time which shall be appointed for their 
doing so, the Governors shall elect in their place; and in the event of the death 
or resignation of an elected Governor, the body by whom he was. elected, or on 
their failure the remaining Governors, shall be entitled to supply the vacancy. 

‘The number of boys to be admitted into the Hospital shall not exceed 100, 
and their admission shall take place at meetings of the Governors specially 
called for the purpose. But during the first year after. the building is com- 
pleted and ready to be inhabited, not more than 40 boys shall be admitted; ~ 
and in like manner not more than 30 boys shall be admitted during each of 
the second and third years respectively, besides supplying any vacancies that 
may have occurred among those previously admitted. 

‘No boy shall be admitted into the Hospital until he shall have attained 
the age of seven years complete, nor after he shall have attained the age of nine 
years complete; and no boy shall be permitted to continue in the Hospital after 
he shall have attained the age of fourteen years complete. 

‘In order to the admission of any boy, it shall be necessary that it be 
established to the satisfaction of the Governors that either the father or mother 
of such boy is (or, if dead, was) an inhabitant of, and born and educated in one 
or other of the towns of Dundee, Forfar, Arbroath, or Montrose; but the sons 
of persons inhabitants of, and born and educated in Dundee shall have the 
preference. 

‘The instruction to be afforded shall comprehend the following branches, 
besides any others which the Governors may from time to time introduce, viz.: 
—Religious Instruction; English Language, Literature, and Composition ; 
History; Geography; Arithmetic; Writing and Bookkeeping ; Vocal Music. 
Such boys as discover superior talent shall also be instructed by the Head 
Master in one or more of the following branches, viz. Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, Algebra; and it shall also be competent for the Governors to direct that 
such boys should receive special instruction in any other branches, for which 
occasional teachers may be provided. 

‘ Every boy beyond the age of nine years complete shall, unless specially 
exempted by the Head Master, attend, for as many hours during each week as 
the Governors shall direct, a class for instruction in one or other of the trades 
of a tailor, shoemaker, or carpenter, or such other branch of industrial empl: y- 
ment as the Governors shall direct; and the Governors shall appoint suitable 
instructors in every such trade or employment, and shall remunerate them in 
such a manner as they shall think proper; and it shall be competent to the 
Governors, on occasion of any boy leaving the Hospital, to permit such boy, as 
a reward for good conduct, to receive the whole or any part of the profits of 
his work during the preceding year. 

‘The boys shall attend divine service once at least every Sunday, in such 
place of public worship in connection with the Church of Scotland as the 
Governors shall appoint, and on every such occasion they shall be accompanied 
by one at least of the Masters. But if the parents or guardians of any boy 
shall object to his giving such attendance, it shall be competent for the Governors 
to make any arrangements that may seem to them proper and suitable to 
enable such boy to attend divine service in any other place of worship. 

‘ The Governors shall elect and appoint a Head Master, whose duty it shall 
be to exercise, under their directions, a general superintendence over all the 
inmates of the Hospital, and himself to instruct the more advanced boys. 
He shall every day conduct, or, in his necessary absence, cause one of the 
Assistant-Masters to conduct, morning and evening worship in the chapel, and 
shall, subject to the approval of the Governors, assign to each of the Assistant- 
Masters the share which such Master shall take, both in the daily instruction of 
the boys, and in superintending them during the preparation of their lessons, 
and shall perform such other duties appertaining to his office as the Governors 
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may direct. Such Head Master shall receive an annual salary of not less than 
£200, besides the use of a free house attached to the Hospital, with coal, gas, 
and water.’ ot 


The Governors were also authorized to elect two) Assistant- 
Masters and Matron; all the officers holding their appointments 
during the pleasure of the Governors, who, however, must give 
six months’ notice of dismissal. 


Further: 


‘It shall be the duty of the Governors, once at least in every year, to 
provide for the inspection of the Hospital by an educational inspector of known 
experience, character, and ability. Such inspector shall inspect the different 
classes, by subjecting them to such an examination, either oral or written, or 
both, as shall in his opinion be sufficient to test the efficiency of the teaching 
and the progress of the boys, and shall give in to the Governors a written 
report, containing the result of his inspection and any suggestions he may 
have to offer as to the improvements in the mode of teaching or otherwise; 
which report shall be engrossed for preservation in the Minute-book of the 
Governors, and may also, if they shall consider it expedient, be published. 

‘The Governors shall have power from time to time to make bye-laws, 
for the purpose of carrying this scheme into effect, sach bye-laws not being 
inconsistent with any of the provisions herein contained; and if at any time it 
shall appear to a majority of three-fourths of the whole Governors in office at 
the time, that the objects of the scheme would be promoted by an alteration of 
any of ,the said provisions, it shall be competent for them, with the sanction of 
the Court of Session in either Division thereof, obtained on summary applica- 
tion to that effect, to adopt any such alteration, provided always that no change 
shall be made in the number or class of boys for whose benefit the Hospital is 
intended, or in the preference given to the sons of persons inhabitants of, and 
born and educated in Dundee, over the sons of such inhabitants of Forfar, 
Arbroath, or Montrose.’ 


The Hospital was opened on 5th February 1868. It is at 
present conducted by a Head Master and Assistant, and is visited 
by teachers of music, drawing, and drill. There are 90 boys in 
residence, of whom 60 are fatherless. .Ten additional boys were 
elected for admission in 1870, and for these 10 vacancies there 
were 78 applicants; and schedules are now given out for 10 addi- 
tional boys, so as to complete the full number of,100. 

The Foundationers are all children of artisans, or of men who have 
held a similar, or even lower, position, such as cabmen or porters. 

The instruction given to the boys is similar to that given in a 
good ordinary parochial school.’ 

The discipline of the school is in the hands of the Head Master. 
Impositions are given ; and when corporal chastisement is inflicted, 
this is done in presence of all the boys, and only by the Head 

Master. Toa small extent, the senior boys look after the junior. 
' . A considerable amount of liberty seems to.be allowed. Free 
access is given to parents when their visits do not interfere with 
the daily work of the school. The boys go home for the day once 
a, week in summer and once a fortnight in winter, anda six weeks’ 
vacation is given annually. In practising with a view to matches 
at football, etce., they are allowed to go toa public park without 
supervision. 

The dietary table shows that a sufficient amount of plain food 
is given. 
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The average number in each dormitory is 18, and each boy has 
a separate bed. The boys have a bath once a week. 

The Governors have had under their consideration a scheme for 
helping the poorest of the boys during their apprenticeship. The 
propriety of allowing the boys to spend the night at home during 
the last year of their stay is also being considered. 

The net revenue in 1871 was £2505, and the expenditure £2532. 
Ten additional boys have now been admitted to the Hospital, and 
the whole of the revenue will in future be required to maintain 
the complete number of 100. The cost per head is about £28 per 
annum. 
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DUNDEE ROYAL ORPHAN INSTITUTION. 


Tus Hospital originated in private subscription in 1815. In 1830 
it had assumed such importance that a Charter of Incorporation 
was obtained. The narrative of the petition is as follows :— 


‘ Whereas a humble petition hath been presented to us, by and in behalf of 
Thomas Bell, Esq., Provost of Dundee, for himself and the Directors of the 
Dundee Orphan Institution, setting forth, that about the year 1815 several 
persons in the burgh of Dundee, having taken into consideration the necessity 
of establishing an Institution for the education and maintenance of Orphan 
children belonging to the town and parish of Dundee, raised a fund by volun- 
tary contributions for that purpose, which, as well as the donations then and 
since obtained, consisting of sums of money and heritable property, had been 
placed under the direction and management of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Directors, Treasurer, Secretary, and others, subject to certain rules and regu- 
lations, and had been the means, by the blessing of God, of bringing up, 
educating, and qualifying for useful situations in society a great number of 
fatherless children, who were without the means of education or subsistence ; 
and likewise of supplying education to the children of the poor on payment 
only of one shilling per quarter: That it would promote the prosperity of the 
said Institution if it were placed on a permanent footing, and due provision 
made for the regular and faithful administration of its affairs; and therefore 
humbly praying that we would be pleased to grant our Royal Charter, erecting 
the contributors and donors who have already subscribed to the extent of five 
guineas sterling at any one time, or who may hereafter subscribe to the 
extent of five guineas sterling at any one time, or to the amount of five 
shillings yearly to the funds of the said Dundee Orphan Institution, and the 
Directors and others of the said Institution, and their successors in the manage- 
ment thereof, into a Corporation, with perpetual succession and the usual 
powers.’ 


The usual powers were given to the Directors. 

This Hospital cannot with accuracy be said to be an Endowed 
Institution. Money has been reserved from time to time, and the 
amount thus capitalized yields £420, 14s. per annum. 

The following is an abstract of account for the year ended 30th 
September 1874 :— 


ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER’S INTROMISSIONS ~ 
From 1st Octoser 1873 To 30TH SEPTEMBER 1874. 


RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions ; : 5 : 3 F » £428 8 6 
Donations . : é 3 > ne 93 5 8 
Interest from Investments 3 ; ; . 42014 0 
James Guthrie Davidson’s Bequest é : : : 387 16 8 
Misses Peacock’s Bequest . : ‘ A 38 8 4 
Miss Harris’ Endowment—Amount unexpended : : i 294.5 2 

£1012 18 4 
Deficiency : é : : ; : : Oeit 3 

Z1013 9 7 
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EXTRAORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. Guthrie of Craigie . : : 200 20 
Miss Kinloch, sen., of Kinloch, Carnoustie 20 0 0 
Otto Jaffé, Esq., New York, in peters a of his father, D. 1. Jats 
Belfast, : 25 0 0 
Carried to Capital Account ; , : : cee On 1 One O 
EXPENDITURE. 
Clothes ; : : 3 : ~ £106 3 2 
Shoes : 4 : ; : : 52) 156 
Groceries. ; : ; ; : 86 19 38 
Bread 3 ‘ . A : : 7015 8 
Butcher Meat é : : : : 77 2 3 
Mealand Barley . . 5 : : 4716 6 
Milk 3 é : : : : Ae GG 
Potatoes and Vegetables. ; : : 1618 8 
Coals, Gas, and Water : ; : ‘ 42-5 1 
Incidental House Expenses ; : ; 1519 6 
—§— £563 19 2 
Salaries—Master and Matron : c 2 PL SON OO 
hysician & : : 3 5 5 0 
Secretary i : : : 20 0 0 
Treasurer 5 20 0 0 
Servants’ Wages and Music Teacher. 438 0 0 
£268 5 0 
Annuity payable under Miln’s Bequest : : 5) 0 
Feu Duty and Fire Insurance ; : - elles 9 4 
Taxes - , F : 12 2 ul 
Stationery, Books, meg. : é ; 21 4 6 
Repairs and Improvements : : : 4 TACO 
House Furnishings . : ‘ a “ 56 11 8 
Tronmongery * é . . 10 15 2 
Miscellaneous Expenses ; : ; . 2210 3 
P — 408 8 3 
< 2972) Oa 
Deficiency of 1872-73, brought forward : ; : 41.2 2 
£1013 9 7 


JOHN MILN, Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct. - 
Ropert B. Ritcu1e, Auditor. 


The Institution was examined by our Assistant Commissioner 
(see p. 421 of this volume). 
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ROBERT GORDON’S HOSPITAL, ABERDEEN. 


Tue Deed of Mortification and Disposition by Robert Gordon, 
merchant in Aberdeen, is dated 1731. He bequeathed his pro- 
perty ‘ towards the building of a Hospital, and for maintenance, 
aliment, entertainment, and education of young boys whose 
parents are poor and indigent, and not able to maintain them at 
schools and put them to trades and employments, which reso- 
lution purely proceeds from the zeal I bear and carry to the glory 
and honour of God, and that the true principles of our holy and 
Christian religion may be the more effectually propagated in 
young ones; and that the knowledge of letters and of lawful 
employments and callings may flourish and be advanced in all 
succeeding generations.’ 

He appointed as Trustees the Provost, Bailies, and Town Council 
of Aberdeen, and the ‘ town’s four ministers.’ 

In the body of his Disposition were inserted, inter alia, the 
following statutes :— 

‘J. This Hospital shall be called in all succeeding generations 
Robert Gordon’s Hospital, founded by his appointment, for enter- 
taining and educating indigent male children and male grand- 
children of decayed merchants and brethren of guild of the said 
Burgh of Aberdeen’ (giving preference to the names of Gordon 
and Menzies and to relationship to the Founder). 

II. The Trustees above named were appointed managers and 
administrators of the Hospital—the Provost to be preses. In 
the oath of office, the words ‘ decayed merchants and brethren of 
guild’ were introduced. The Governors were empowered to make 
bye-laws and rules for the better administration of the said 
Hospital and affairs thereof, the same being nowise derogatory to 
what is declared fundamental, provided the alterations were 
agreed upon by three-fourths of the whole members, in two 
sederunts, held at a month’s interval. The fundamental articles 
are declared as follows :— 

‘That the same is for the relief, maintenance, and for the instruction in the 
principles of our holy Christian Protestant religion, and education in letters, 
writing, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, of boys of the names of Gordon and 
Menzies, preferable to others, and that the Hospital shall always be called 
Robert Gordon’s Hospital, by himself alone, or in conjunction with others who 
shall mortify to the said Hospital a sum not below Two Thousand Pounds ster- 
ling, and that the right of the said Hospital, stock and revenue thereof, and 
administration of the same, shall be vested in, and perpetually remain with, the 
Patrons and Governors before mentioned ; and that no part of the stock or 
profits thereof shall be applied otherwise than for the use and benefit of the 


said Hospital: all which are hereby declared to be fundamental, perpetual, and 
unalterable Rules and Statutes of the said Hospital.’ 


In the statute for the election of boys the following words are 
used ;-— 
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“It is expressly provided, That no boys be chosen who are under eight years 
of age, or above eleven years of age; and that they be wholesome and sound 
in their bodies at their entry to the Hospital, and each of them decently 
apparelled. And seeing the intention of this foundation is only to relieve the 
poor, as-is before mentioned, none are to be chosen until their proper certifi- 
cates of their indigent circumstances, from the minister and kirk-session! of 
the bounds where they reside, be laid before the Governors, with the documents 
of their age, and that the Governors be fully satisfied that they are truly 
objects of this charity; and the consciences of the Governors are hereby 
strictly charged not to choose any but such as are proper objects of the same.’ ? 

‘ And in case any of the boys of the Hospital shall at any time turn de- 
bauched by drunkenness, swearing or whoring, turbulent or disobedient to the 
Masters, the Governors are hereby empowered to expel them out of the Hospital, 
although it were near the time of their going out. The ordinary election shall 
be twice in the year, viz. the third or next lawful days of April and October 
yearly,® when it is to be considered by the Governors what vacancies there are, 
and how many the stated and certain revenues of the Hospital (making reserve 
as above) is able to maintain ; that so many boys qualified as before exprest, be 
immediately chosen. They shall have lodging, bed, diet, washing, and common 
fires allowed them, besides their being educated and taught in manner foresaid. 
They shall be decently apparelled in clothes made after the fashion of the time, 
or such fashion as the Governors shall think fit; their clothes being all of one 
colour and fashion. They may continue in the Hospital until they be fourteen, 
fifteen, or at most sixteen years of age, compleat; * and thereafter they shall 
be put to merchandizing, or lawful trades and employments, according as their 
genius and inclination leads them; and there shall be given the sum of Ten 
Pounds sterling ° as apprentice fee to a merchant, and Five Pounds sterling as 
apprentice fee to a tradesman, as an apprentice fee for each of them. All to 
be bound for five years.* And if the Patrons or Governors shall think fit at 
any time to diminish the said apprentice fees, they may do it at discretion. 
And further, after their apprenticeships, if they behaved themselves faithfully 
and diligently during the whole years of their apprenticeships, and for one year 
thereafter, if they have been apprentices to merchants, they shall have the sum 
of Two Hundred Pounds Scots’ given them; and if apprentices to tradesmen, 
One Hundred Pounds Scots shall be given them to begin trade with, if the 
Patrons and Governors of the Hospital think they deserve it.7 And it is par- 
ticularly recommended to the Treasurer of the Hospital, and Auditors of his 
accounts, that they be at pains to know the capacity and genius of the boys 
two or three years before they go out of the Hospital, that they may be able to 
judge what business or trade they will be fittest for, that so their education in 
the Hospital may be adapted to their genius, to fit and qualify them for the 
employments they are to follow.’ 


The Master of the Hospital was to be elected by the Governors, 
subject to dismissal for immorality, negligence, or inability—a 
certain retiring provision being made in the event of his dismissal 
being caused by old age or infirmity after ten years’ service. 
Schoolmasters were also to be appointed by the Governors, subject 
to the same rules of appointment and dismissal as the Master of 
the Hospital. All the Masters were to be unmarried. 

The Governors were incorporated by Royal Charter in 1772. 

The most important alteration made on the statutes under the 
general powers possessed by the Governors was made in April 
1796, and was as follows :— 

‘Unanimously statute and enacted, That in order to entitle sons and grandsons 


of burgesses of guild, or trades burgesses, to any preference in election into 
the Hospital, their fathers or grandfathers shall have been admitted burgesses 


1 Altered in an Appendix to the Testament. 2 See Instructionsto Parents, 
3% See Minute. 4 Now fourteen. 
5’ Now Five Pounds to all. ® Not limited now. 


7 Now Five Pounds to all. 
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at least ten years previous to the time of election. But declaring that, as the 
design of this resolution is to correct and prevent abuses, and not to preclude 
any reasonable and proper application for the benefit of this Institution, the 
regulation shall not be construed to extend to fatherless children} nor to those 
children whose parents at the time of their admission as burgesses were in good 
circumstances or credit, but have within the ten years been reduced to indigent 
circumstances by real losses or unavoidable misfortunes ; nor shall the altera- 
tion now made be extended to any of those boys for whom applications have 
been made preceding this date.’ 


In 1816 Alexander Simpson of Collyhill bequeathed a con- 
siderable sum in land ‘for entertaining and educating in Robert 
Gordon’s Hospital, or in any additional buildings to be added 
thereto, an additional number of indigent male children and male 
grandchildren of decayed merchants and brethren of guild of the 
burgh of Aberdeen, in the first instance; and failing these, male 
children born in the said burgh, sons or grandsons of persons who 
have been residenters in the said burgh of Aberdeen, who are 
indigent and cannot maintain themselves, to be received into the 
Hospital according to their necessity, which shall be judged of by’ 
the Trustees appointed under his Will. The Governors accepted 
this endowment by a Deed of Agreement with Simpson’s Trustees, 
dated 1822, whereby the number of boys to be admitted on Simp- 
son’s Trust, the cost of the additional buildings, and the proportion 
of the expenses to be borne, were regulated. It was finally arranged 
that the number of boys for whom accommodation should be pro- 
vided by Simpson’s Trustees should be 26, and that the Governors 
should maintain 140. 

Robert Gordon’s original endowment was of the value of £10,000. 
The capital sum is now £164,417, 1s. 3d., and yields a net revenue 
for the purposes of the Hospital of £4537, 11s. 3d. 

Simpson’s bequest, which was in lands, is of the present value 
of £44,000, and yields a gross revenue of £1600 per annum. 

A bequest of £2000 to the Hospital was also received in 1827, 
under the will of Mr. George Hogg of Shannaburn. 

By a resolution of the Governors, based on opinion of Counsel, 
and passed on the 24th July 1872, the area of selection of Founda- 
tioners was extended ‘to all classes of the community within the 
municipal boundary of Aberdeen (excluding those receiving 
parochial relief), the boys to be elected being lawful sons of per- 
sons who are residenters, who are indigent and not able to maintain 
themselves,’ and also indigent orphans residing in Aberdeen of 
parents who had been also residenters. 


PRESENT STATE OF GORDON’S HOSPITAL, AS REPORTED BY THE 
GOVERNORS. : 


Investment.—The funds are invested in lands, feu duties, and 
houses. 

Government—The Governors hold their appointments ex offciis, 
as explained above, and exercise a full and direct control over 
the affairs of the Hospital. 

Foundationers.—There are at present 176 Foundationers; and of 
these only 70 are fatherless. At last election of boys, there were 
24 vacancies and 34 applicants. 


' 


a] 
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Applicants are examined in reading and writing by the Head 
Master before admission. They are the sons of tradesmen, mechanics, 
labourers, and merchants. The Foundationers remain in the 
Hospital till they are fifteen. Those going to College may remain 
longer. 

Apprentice Fees.—It was resolved, on 19th August 1872, to cease 
the payment of apprentice fees and allowances on the termination 
of apprenticeship to outgoing boys ; power being reserved to the 
Governors to give £5 for the purchase of tools, or for other purposes, 
to fatherless or very necessitous boys. 

Appointments.—All the Masters are appointed by the Governors, 
and hold office from year to year only. It is customary to allow 
a certain retiring pension. 

Domestic Arrangements and Discipline—The Foundationers wear 
a uniform. In the dormitories the cubical space allowed for each 
boy is from 500 to 600 feet. Each has a separate bed. The largest 
dormitory holds 36 beds, the smallest 3. 

Censors are appointed—one for every 10 boys—and each takes 
the duty for one week. They are chosen from the highest class, 
and exercise a supervision in the dining room and lavatories by 
day, and in the dormitories by night. 

The usual boys’ games are freely practised ; the Hospital grounds, 
extending to 5000 square yards, are used as a playground. The 
lavatories are frequently used, and all the boys bathe in a swimming 
pond once a week. 

No visitors are allowed except in cases of sickness ; but the boys 
are allowed to go out from 1 to 8 on Wednesday and Saturday. 
The annual holidays last for about five weeks. 

Punishments are inflicted in school by each Master on his own 
responsibility ; but punishments for gross faults and for offences 
out of school are inflicted by the Head Master. A record of 
punishments is kept by the House Steward. 

Instruction—The instruction comprises all the usual English 
branches, and, in addition, bookkeeping, Latin, mathematies, 
mechanics, physical geography, drawing, and French. The amount 
of time given to Latin is scarcely five hours a week. Mr. Kerr, 
H.M. Inspector of Schools, has reported on the instruction of the 
Hospital on various occasions, and at the present date it seems to 
be fairly satisfactory. Two boys-who have passed the Hospital 
course are sent annually to the mathematical classes of the Univer- 
sity, their fees being paid for them. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1871-72. 


The total income from the Gordon Property 


carried to the Hospital account was 5 ee LADS Lier Ss 
From the Simpson Property . ; : ‘ 1073 10 8 
SS Ol ee) 
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The total expenditure was £4353, 3s. 5d, showing an ex- 
cess of income over expenditure of £1257, 18s. 6d. The above 
revenue is the net revenue after deducting all the usual charges, and 
among others £175, 9s. 10d. for management, in addition to £114, 
10s. to Clerk and Treasurer. 

The Governors had agreed in 1871 to a scheme—(1) For 
reducing the Foundationers to 80; (2) For boarding the Founda- 
tioners in families; (3) For converting the Hospital buildings into 
day schools; (4) For the foundation of Bursaries, etc. etc. ;—but 
the petition was not presented to the Home Secretary, because it 
was found that the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, 
did not give the necessary powers. 
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THE Trustees of this Hospital were incorporated on the 30th 
June 1852. 
The section which incorporated the Trustees is as follows :— 


I. That from and after the passing of this Act, George Henry, Esq., Mer- 
chant in Aberdeen, Provost of the city of Aberdeen, and the Provost for the 
time being of the said city ex officio, the said Alexander Henderson, William 
Ross, George Inglis, and George Elmsly, and their successors, Trustees for the 
time being, appointed by and on behalf of the Town Council of the city of 
-Aberdeen, and the said James Ferguson, Charles Runcy, William Reid, and 
William Walker, and their successors, Trustees for the time being, appointed by 
and on behalf of the Church Session of Aberdeen, and the said John Urquhart, 
Alexander Torrie, James M‘Laren, and John Christie, and their successors, 
Trustees for the time being, appointed by and on behalf of the Parochial Board 
of Aberdeen, and the said William Skinner, William Henderson, James Edmond, 
Robert Ledingham, Charles Winchester, Alexander Webster, Alexander David- 
son, Robert Smith, Thomas Sangster, Alexander Chivas, Anthony Adrian 
Blaikie, James Brebner, William Gray, Robert Shand, Robert Dyce, Henry 
Campbell Oswald, Patrick Davidson, and Francis James Cochran, and all and 
every other the persons and person who shall or may at any time and from 
time to time hereafter, under or by virtue of the said recited Minutes and Act 
of Council, and the provisions of this Act, be appointed Trustees of the said 
Institution, and the persons who shall under the powers of this Act be 
appointed Trustees by the Trustees for the time being, for the purpose of 
making and keeping up the number of Trustees, as hereinafter provided, shall 
and they are hereby declared to be one body politic and corporate, by the 
name and style of ‘ The Trustees of the Boys’ and Girls’ Hospitals of Aberdeen,’ 
etc. etc. 


From the narrative of the Act of Incorporation it appears that in 
May 1739 the Town Council of Aberdeen resolved to establish an 
‘Infirmary and Workhouse’ in the burgh, inviting contributions 
for this object from all quarters, but relying mainly on the four 
societies established by law—namely, the Town Council, the Guild 
Court, the Kirk-Session, and the Convener Court of the Trades. 
In 1742, after the establishment of the ‘ Infirmary and Workhouse,’ 
the Infirmary became a separate establishment, and was governed 
by a different set of managers. From about the beginning of the 
present century the ‘Workhouse, which alone remained, was ex- 
clusively used for the maintenance and education of poor children 
of the parish of Saint Nicholas or Aberdeen, and was known as 
‘The Workhouse,’ or ‘ Town’s or Poor’s Hospital of Aberdeen,’ or 
‘Boys’ Hospital of Aberdeen.’ 

In 1829 the Managers established a similar institution for poor 
girls of the same parish. 

The Managers from time to time acquired property for the use 
of the Boys’ Hospital, and were specially indebted to Alexander 
Simpson, Esq. of Collyhill, who left them the residue of his estate. 
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By the Act of Incorporation quoted above, the two Hospitals, 
which were virtually branches of one and the same establishment, 
were united under the name of the ‘Boys’ and Girls’ Hospital ;’ 
but both sexes were not lodged in the same building till 1871. 

The origin of the Hospital indicates sufficiently its character. It 
is still substantially what it was originally, a ‘Workhouse’ Hospital, 
and meets the wants of a class of the community commonly pro- 
vided for by the poor’s rates. 

The capital sum, including the value of the buildings, amounts 
to £51,898, ls. 8d., and is invested in lands and feu duties. The 
Institution is now wholly supported out of the proceeds of bequests 
and accumulated capital. 

There are at present 50 girls and 50 boys in residence; and of 
these 81 are fatherless. 

The condition of admission is, that those elected be ‘ poor children 
of the parish of St. Nicholas; the test of belonging to the parish 
being the same as is required to establish a settlement nude the 
Poor Law. 

At last election there were 9 vacancies and 22 applicaesetle The 
age of admission is from 7 to 10, and of dismissal 14, except in 
the case of the girls, who wait ‘till they can find situations as 
domestic servants. The boys enter various trades; more than 
a fifth of them become sailors. 

They are superintended by a master and his assistant, a matron, 
and a warder. The domestic arrangements seem to be good. The 
instruction is elementary; but, so far as it goes, is favourably 
reported on by H.M. Inspector of Schools, who is invited to visit 
the Hospital. 

The girls help in the housework and cooking, and are instructed 
in sewing, darning, etc. 


The free revenue in 1871 was £1757, 15s. 4d., and the expendi-: 


ture was £1655, 16s. 6d. 
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Tus small Hospital was founded by Alexander Shaw, who died 
in 1807, ‘for maintenance, aliment, entertainment, and education 
of five boys and five girls, who are fatherless, or deserted and 
forsaken by their parents, or are otherwise destitute or neglected, 
and have no sufficient means of subsistence or education.’ 

The following extracts from Trust Disposition contain, with the 
rules which follow, a full description of the Hospital as it at present 
exists:— 


That, as soon as the Hospital is finished and fitted up for the reception of the 
children, my Trustees shall meet, and make choice of, and engage a clever sen- 
sible woman of good character, as mistress or governess of the Hospital, who 
shall superintend and take care of the children, teach the girls plain needle- 
work, and the boys and girls to read and spell the English language, and speak 
it properly ; and also, if possible, to answer some questions in the French lan- 
guage, chiefly such as relate to buying and selling; and the governess, or 
woman who has the charge of the Hospital, shall have always a stout maid- 
servant of all work, to assist her and to do the household work: my Trustees 
shall likewise engage a schoolmaster, or other proper person, to attend at a 
fixed hour every day to teach the children writing and arithmetic ; and as often 
as any of the said persons cease to attend the said Hospital, or are excluded 
or removed therefrom, my said Trustees shall elect and engage others in their 
place, in the terms and for the purposes above mentioned. NONO, That there 
shall be chosen and admitted into the Hospital, as many boys and girls, born 
within the freedom and liberties of the burgh of Aberdeen, as the stated and 
certain revenue shall be able to maintain. 

That no children be chosen or admitted into the Hospital who are under 
two or above four years of age, and who are not healthy and sound in their 
bodies: That all the children so admitted shall take and bear the sirname of 
Shaw or Davidson, and be constantly called by one or other of these sirnames : 
That they shall be maintained on simple and wholesome food, and have lodging, 
bed, washing, and common fires allowed them, besides their being educated 
and taught in manner foresaid ; and they shall be decently apparelled in clothes 
made after the fashion of the times, and may be indulged in every innocent 


amusement and recreation, such as sporting, singing, swimming, or playing in- 


strumental music: That the boys may continue in the Hospital until they be 
twelve years of age, and shall thereafter be bound as apprentices to such trades 
as they may be fit for, or as may attract their attention ; and there shall be 
given six pounds sterling as an apprentice fee for each of them, with washing 
and clothes from the Hospital for the first year of their apprenticeship ; and 
each of them shall receive ten pounds at the expiration of his apprenticeship : 
That the girls may continue in the Hospital until they be thirteen years of age, 
when they are to be placed out to service in reputable families ; and when any 
one of them has remained during five years in the same family, and has during 
that time acted faithfully and honestly, she shall receive ten pounds sterling 
from my said Trustees: Providing always, that in case any boy who indicates 
superior genius should happen to appear, I appoint him to receive a liberal 
education, and be properly fitted out for the profession of law, physic, or divi- 
nity, as he may incline; and to make his progress the more rapid, I wish him 
diligently to study the French language ; and instead of leaving the house at 
twelve years of age, he is to remain in it until he be twenty-one years, to give 
full time to his studies. 
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Whatever person, company, corporation, or society shall give a donation to 
the Hospital of one thousand pounds sterling, they and their heirs shall have a 
right of presenting three sound and healthy children, whom the Trustees, on 
finding to be truly objects of charity, shall admit into the Hospital, to be main- 
tained and educated therein, in manner above prescribed; such children being 
of the age before mentioned; and as often as any of the said presentations fall 
and become vacant, the patrons of said donations shall have the supplying there- 
of, according to the rules above specified. 


Extract from Rules. 


XXVIII. No child shall be admitted to the Hospital under six nor above 
nine years of age. 

XXX. When children are admitted, their parents, relations, and all other 
persons unconnected with the Hospital are expressly prohibited from visiting 
them without having first applied and obtained a written authority from the 
Treasurer to do so. But in such cases, they shall on no account bring victuals 
or anything else to the children, or, on any pretence whatever, take them out 
of the Hospital. : 

XXXI. None of the children shall be allowed to visit their friends, except 
those above seven years of age; and even such shall not be permitted to do so 
except for four hours on Saturday afternoon, and on a written authority from 
the Treasurer, teacher, or governess. ; 

XXXV. The boys may continue in the Hospital until they attain the age of 
fourteen years ; and if they are, at leaving the Hospital, bound as apprentices 
to such trades as they may incline, it shall be in the power of the Trustees to 
allow to each of such boys to the extent of six pounds for apprentice fee, and 
washing and clothes for the first year of their apprenticeship. The boys shall 
also receive, at the expiry of their apprenticeships, the sum of ten pounds each, 
if their master certify that the boy has conducted himself with propriety during 
the apprenticeship. 

XXXVI. In case any of the boys show a very fine genius, it shall be in the 
power of the Trustees to bring him up to a liberal profession, and for that pur- 
pose to. support him either in or out of the Hospital, and to afford the necessary 
means for the prosecution of his studies. But it shall not be obligatory on the 
Trustees to adopt this course in any case unless they themselves shall see fit. 

XXXVII. The girls may continue in the Hospital until they attain the age 
of fourteen years; and if, on leaving the Hospital, any of them are placed out 
to service in respectable families, she shall receive from the Hospital two pounds 
to purchase clothes ;.and when any of them has remained for five years in the 
same family, and has during that time acted faithfully and honestly, she shall 
receive eight pounds from the Hospital. 


The Trustees and Administrators are the Provost, Dean of Guild, 
the Principal and the Professors of Greek, Medicine, and Chemistry 
in the University, the President of the Society of Advocates, the 
eldest and second Ministers of the parish of St. Nicholas, the senior 
Clergyman of St. Paul’s Chapel, the senior Physician of the Infir- 
mary, the Convener of the Incorporated Trades, the President of the 
Society of Shipmasters, the Secretary of the County Club, all of 
Aberdeen, and all for the time being. 

The rules of the Hospital seem to be so constructed as entirely 
to isolate the children; but as they all attend an Elementary Day 
School out of the Hospital, the evils which would flow from rules 
so stringent are counteracted. 

There were eleven applicants for one vacancy at last election. 

The children are superintended by a matron, who assists the 
children in preparing their lessons. There is a playground and 
garden attached. 

The net revenue for 1871 was £284, 14s. 5d., and the expendi- 
ture £240, 18s. 6d. 
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THE Trustees of John Gordon, Esq. of Murtle, finding a residue of 
his property unappropriated, resolved, under the powers conferred 
by his trust disposition, to apply a sum of £300 per annum to- 
wards the founding of a Hospital. The following extract explains 
the grounds on which the Trustees proceeded, and their manner of 
operation :— 


And whereas the Trustees of the said John Gordon, with the view of carrying 
his intentions into effect, and having more especially in view the preference 
expressed by him for the establishment or encouragement of charitable insti- 
tutions having for their object the education of the rising generation and their 
instruction in the principles of religion, and considering that it would be bene- 
ficial to the city and county of Aberdeen, and the poorer inhabitants thereof, 
that a Hospital should be established for the maintenance and education of 
orphan and destitute female children, caused an advertisement to be inserted 
in several newspapers published in the city of Aberdeen in the words or to the 
effect following—that is to say, 


* Hospital for Orphan and Destitute Female Children. 


‘The Trustees of the late Mr. Gordon of Murtle take this manner of inti- 
mating to the public, that out of the charitable fund under their care they 
propose to appropriate a sum of three hundred pounds per annum towards the 
establishment of a Hospital for the Relief of Orphan and Destitute Female 
Children of the same class in society as the boys in Gordon’s Hospital, and such 
others as shall be deemed suitable objects. It will readily be perceived that 
without assistance to a considerable extent from the public this contribution 
would be entirely inadequate ; but the Trustees entertain a sanguine hope that, 
aided by the donations and bequests of those who may be disposed to encourage 
such a charitable purpose, they will be able at no distant period to set the 
establishment on foot. 

‘ When the necessary funds are provided, the Trustees will be ready, in con- 
junction with others contributing, to nominate a body of additional managers, 
and to concur with them in framing such regulations as may be calculated for 
securing in the best manner possible the object of the Institution, viz. the 
moderate and decent maintenance, combined with the moral and religious edu- 
cation, of the children who shall be received into the house.’ 


Certain small subscriptions and legacies were made for carrying 
out the object of the Trustees, and £14,000 was afterwards paid 
to the Trustees under the testament of Dr. John Carnegie. 

The present Trustees (who are also the Governors) of the 
Hospital were incorporated by Act of Parliament on 28th July 
1849. 

In the Deed of Incorporation power was given to establish day 
schools, in the following terms :— 
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And be it enacted, That in case of there not being room within the Hospital 
for the accommodation therein, by night as well as by day, of all the female and 
destitute orphan children whom the Trustees may be desirous to admit to the 
benefit of the charity, or in case of the Trustees at any time being of opinion 
that the objects of the charity could be beneficially carried into effect by the 
education, maintenance during the day, and moral and industrial training of 
any such children, it shall be lawful for the Trustees to make provision out of 
the funds of the charity for the education and industrial and moral training of 
such children, and providing them with food during the day, in one or more 
day schools, to be established under the charge and management of the Trustees, 
whether in the said Hospital itself, or in’any other part of the city of Aberdeen 
where such schools can be most conveniently set up: Provided that two-thirds 
of the whole number of the Trustees for the time being residing within five 
miles of the city of Aberdeen shall think it desirable and proper so to educate 
the children in such day schools, and shall so resolve. 


The capital sum contributed by Gordon’s Trustees was £7,000, 
and by Carnegie’s £14,000. The present capital is £23,653, 11s., 
and is invested in mortgages and railway debentures. 

The gross income for 1871 was £9]7, 1s. 3d., and the expenditure 
£832, 9s. 3d. There are at present 50 girls in residence, of whom 
48 are fatherless.’ 

There were 3 vacancies and 12 applicants at last election. 

The age of admission is from 7 to 10, and of dismissal from 14 
to 16, according to circumstances. , 

The beneficiaries, as in the case of the other lower-class Hospi- 
tals of Aberdeen, are selected from quite the poorest of the popu- 
tion, and trained chiefly for domestic service. 

The establishment is superintended by a matron, who receives 
£35 per annum and board. Instruction is given by a teacher, who 
receives £20 and board. No information has been furnished as to 
the present state of the Hospital, its sanitary arrangements, its 
general efficiency, the character of the teaching, or the extent to 
which it attains its object of turning out good domestic servants. 


1 Of the two others, the father of one is lunatic, and the father of the other has 


deserted his family. 
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THE ABERDEEN FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Tuis Hospital scarcely differs in its character from the Workhouse 
Hospital already described. It was founded by Mary Elmslie, of 
Woodcote Place, near Epsom. It was opened in November 1840, 
and was managed and controlled by the Founder in her. lifetime. 
By trust deed, dated 22d August 1849, certain trustees were 
appointed, who had powers given them to elect others as those 
named by Mrs. Elmslie died, or resigned, or left the vicinity of 
Aberdeen. 

The nature of the foundation was said to be ‘a charity’ for the 
reception of female orphans, to be called ‘The Aberdeen Female 
Orphan Asylum.’ 

Rules were scheduled with the trust deed, whereby it was de- 
clared that the Trustees and Managers should, after Mrs. Elmslie’s 
death, be composed of 17 gentlemen, of whom the following are 
ex officio, viz. four ministers of Aberdeen, the Lord Provost, the 
Dean of Guild, the Convener of the Incorporated Trades, and the 
President of the Shipmasters’ Society. 

It was ordered that the officials should be members of the 
Church of Scotland (‘the Protestant Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland’), and that the children should be brought up in that 
Church. , 

The girls were not to be allowed to go beyond the walls of 
the Asylum save after special leave obtained. They were to be 
trained with a view to domestic service; and on leaving the 
Asylum to enter service they were to receive two suits of clothes, 
a chest, a Bible, and Psalm-book. None were to leave for service 
till they had completed their 16th year. 

It was further provided that girls brought up in the Asylum 
might receive in their old age pensions of £12 per annum, the 
number of such pensioners at no time to exceed 12. 

Mrs. Elmslie died in 1868. 


The capital sum of the foundation is £35,820, and is invested 
in Bank Annuities and Government Stock. The net annual 
revenue is £1074, 12s. 6d. 

The Asylum is intended to accommodate 100. The number of 
present residents is 46. The vacancies at last election were 60, 
and the number of applicants 6, all of whom were elected. 

The age of entering is from 4 tu 8, and of leaving 16; but afew 
are retained till they are 18. The condition of admission is, that 
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they be female orphans of married respectable parents, resident 
for three years prior to date of application in one or other of the 
following parishes: St. Nicholas, Nigg, Old Machar, or Banchory- 
Devenick. | 

The instruction is of a humble kind, the object of the Insti- 
tution being rather to train girls for the position of domestic 
servants than to give them a general education. The school 
department is reported on by H.M. Inspector. The results attained 
are not quite satisfactory. 


a 
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SCOTT INSTITUTION OR HOSPITAL, GREENOCK. 


Tuis Institution was founded by William Scott of St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick, in December 1838. He bequeathed his property 
in trust to the Provost and Magistrates of Greenock for the time 
being, and to the two clergymen of the East and West parish 
churches, to be by them applied ‘to the endowment of a school 
for the maintenance and education of as many indigent and orphan 
children as the proceeds of said property may be able to support 
and educate, said children to be instructed in English reading and 
grammar, together with writing, arithmetic, and a few of the plain 
branches of mathematics ; no children to be continued in the said 
Institution over the age of 15 years, when said Trustees shall 
endeavour to put said children in a way of providing for them- 
selves in this world.’ The property left by the Founder consisted 
principally of land in New Brunswick, and the Trustees recovered 
from the executors only £4500, after paying expense of a law- 
suit. Three thousand five hundred pounds are invested in the 
Town Proper Trust of Greenock, the remainder having been 
expended in the purchase of a house, designated the ‘ Scott 
Institution,’ 

There are four orphan boys and two orphan girls, from 11 to 14 
years of age, at present maintained in the house—all children of 
the labouring classes. They are superintended by a Governor and 
Matron, and attend the West Parish Elementary Day School, at a 
little distance from the house. The domestic arrangements seem 
to be such as are usual in Scotch families. 
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THE ELGIN INSTITUTION. 


GENERAL ANDERSON, the Founder of the Elgin Institution, was an 
officer of the East India Company’s Service, and died in 1826. 

By his trust disposition, dated 23d November 1815, he appointed 
his original Trustees to pay over the residue of his whole estate, 
after satisfying the other purposes of the trust, to a new set of 
Trustees, viz.: the Sheriff-Depute of the county of Elgin, the 
Sheriff-Substitute, the Chief Magistrate of the burgh of Elgin, the 
two Established Church Ministers of the town and parish of Elgin, 
and the Moderator of the Presbytery of Elgin, and their successors 
in their respective offices. 

The purposes of the trust were— 


‘ AND THAT IN TRUST, for the uses and purposes of founding and endowing an 
Hospital, a School of Industry, and Free School within the Town of Elgin, in 
North Britain, or in its immediate vicinity. Jn the first place, an Hospital for 
the support and maintenance of indigent men and women not under fifty-five 
years of age: Secondly, a School of Industry for the support, maintenance, 
clothing, and education of male and female children of the labouring class of 
society whose parents are unable to maintain and educate them; and for placing 
or putting out the said children when fit to be so as apprentices to some trade 
or occupation, or employing them in such a manner as may enable them to earn 
a livelihood by their lawful industry, and make them useful members of society: 
and thirdly, an establishment of a master and mistress, properly qualified to 
conduct a Free School, for the education only of such male and female children 


whose parents may be in narrow circumstances, but still able to maintain and 
clothe their children.’ 


Power is given to the Trustees, who are declared to be perpetual 
Governors and Managers, to have buildings so constructed as to 
have three separate divisions for each of the said three depart- 
ments. The two first. mentioned are in the same building, but the 
Free School is detached. Power is also given to regulate the 
number of persons to be admitted to the different departments of 
the Institution, to appoint teachers and officers, and to make 
statutes and rules for the government of the Institution, subject 
to certain recommendations and injunctions as to the locality 
from which the persons to be admitted are to be selected# 


1 ¢But I particularly recommend to, and enjoin them to observe these regu- 
lations following, viz. :—In the first place, that poor persons, men or women, 
belonging to the burgh of Elgin, not under fifty-five years of age, be preferred 
and admitted to the benefit of the said Hospital; and failing them, or of appli- 
cations on their behalf, then persons of the said age belonging to any other 
part of the parish of Elgin ; and failing them also, and of applications on their 
behalf, then persons of the said age belonging to any other part of the county 
of Elgin. Secondly, that none be admitted into the said Hospital who have 
any allowance from any other charitable institution; nor shall any pension or 
other allowance be given to any person not received into, and living within, 
the said Hospital. Thirdly, that the said Governors and Managers, as they 
wish this Institution to prosper, shall not receive into the said a" any 
men or women but such as are decent, godly, and of a respectable character. 
Fourthly, with respect to the children to be admitted into the said School of 
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The Institution is to be called ‘ The Elgin Institution for the 
Support of Old Age and the Education of Youth,’ 

In 1865 the Trustees’ passed a series of revised and amended 
statutes, which are now in force. Under these. statutes it is pro- 
vided— 

1. With regard to the Hospital, that there shall be accommo- 
dation for ten aged and indigent persons, viz. five males and five 
females, who must reside therein. 

2. With regard to the School of Industry, that the number of 
children to be admitted shall be as many as the funds can afford, 
with due regard to the necessary expenditure of the other depart- 
ments of the Institution. The ages of the children to be between 
eight and fourteen.’ 

3. With regard to the Free School, that the number of admissions 
should be regulated by the Trustees. 

Provision is also made for the staff of the Institution and their 
salaries; the clothing of the inmates; the admission of visitors; 
the election of children to the School of Industry; the minute 
regulation of the work of the School; and the domestic economy 
of the whole Institution. The only point worthy of notice in 
these provisions is that the House Governor or Master of the 
School of Industry (who must accompany the resident children to 
the church), and the Master and Female Teacher of the Free 
School, ‘shall be members of the Church of Scotland, and that 
the children, the aged people, and the servants shall be catechized 
every Sunday ‘on the principles of the Christian religion from 
such Catechisms besides the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism as 
the Trustees may from time to time direct.’ 

The residue of the truster’s estate, forming this Foundation, 
after providing for the expenses of building, purchase of land, and 
other necessary disbursements, now amounts to £44,416. This is 
invested in landed security at four per cent., and yields an annual 
income of £1776. 


A, THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY. © 


The present number of resident Foundationers in the School of 
Industry who receive clothing, education, and maintenance is— 
boys, 22; girls, 21; total, 43—of whom 18 are fatherless, and 25 
are children of decayed or necessitous families. The average 
number of such children in the School of Industry was, prior to 


Industry, or to have the benefit of the said Free School, I direct and appoint 
that children from any part of the county of Elgin be preferred to all others, 
and that none of the children so admitted, or to have such benefit, shall be 
under six years of age at their entry, nor exceed twelve years of age when they 
are to cease to enjoy these advantages. And fifthly, I recommend that, in 
carrying on the education of these children, the said Governours and Managers 
do strictly enjoin the Masters and Mistresses to conform, as far as circumstances 
will admit, to the Madras system of education, detailed in the Reverend Doctor 
Bell’s instructions for conducting a school on that plan.’ t 

1 The present Sheriff-Depute of the county of Elgin declined to act. 

2 Tn fixing these terms, the Trustees deviated so far from the injunctions of 
the “tg disposition—the truster having fixed the ages to be between six and 
twelve. : 
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1851, 20 boys and 20 girls. Since then it has been 25 boys and 
25 girls; but in consequence of the increased cost of maintenance 
and clothing, it is contemplated to reduce the number of boys to 
15. They are all maintained, clothed, and educated gratuitously. 
In selecting candidates for admission, preference is given to 
children from any part of the county of Elgin. By use and wont, 
ever since the opening of the Institution, the benefit of the Institu- 
tion is spread over the whole county by giving one vacancy for 
every 800 of population, varying according to the census. There 
is no entrance examination, except as to physical health. At last 
election there were 5 vacancies and 19 candidates. The elder boys 
assist the gardener in the garden work, and in keeping the walks 
and grounds clean. On leaving the Institution the boys are appren- 
ticed to some trade or occupation, and are allowed by the Trustees 
an apprentice fee, payable in instalments. The fee for each boy 
latterly varies from £25 to £30, besides a suitable outfit of clothing. 
Each girl gets an outfit of clothes computed at £8, and they are 
generally engaged as domestic servants in respectable families. ~ 
The Foundationers wear a uniform. Their parents and friends 
are allowed to see them at any time, on first obtaining leave of the 
-Master or Mistress. Children whose parents reside in Elgin or 
the neighbourhood are allowed to visit them on Saturdays from 12 
to 4 in winter, or to 8 in summer. Those whose parents live at a 
distance may leave on Saturday and return on Monday. Four 
weeks’ holidays are allowed in summer, and ten days at Christmas. 
The Master or Mistress determines the punishments. The 
Trustees can alone dismiss. Three children have been dismissed 
within the last ten years. 
The children are allowed to select their own amusements, and 
have a playground of about three acres, which is common to them 
and the children attending the Free School. Two of the senior 


boys, selected by the Master, and two of the senior girls, selected by 


the Mistress, superintend the others while at play, and inform the 
Master or Mistress of. any improper conduct. The Master or 
Porter walks out with the boys, and the Mistress with the girls. 
A servant sleeps in a room adjoining the dormitories. There are 
seven beds in each dormitory, and two boys or two girls sleep in 
each bed. 

The work of the day and the usual dietary scale! (which, how- 


1 WEEK DAYS. . 


Children’s Hours of Rising in Summer—Cleaning—Morning Lessons—Family 
Worship and Breakfast.—From 1st April till 1st October the morning bell shall 
be rung at six o'clock, on which all the children shall get out of bed. Before 
leaving their sleeping rooms, they shall remember their Creator, by some short 
prayer adapted to their age and capacity, which they shall be taught. They 
shall then repair, by convenient divisions, to the apartments for combing and 
washing. The elder boys shall comb and wash the younger, and the elder 
girls shall do the same to the younger. At each of these places a servant shall 
superintend and assist, and shall be responsible that these necessary operations 
are not omitted, or slovenly performed; and the servants shall themselves 
comb and wash such a number every morning as that the whole be combed 
and washed by them once a week. The bell at seven o'clock will call the 
children to assemble in their schoolrooms, where they shall be occupied at 


a — 
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ever, is occasionally varied) are regulated by the statutes with 
scrupulous minuteness, and, like the other ordinances therein 
contained, are carefully followed. ; 

The standard of instruction is also regulated by the statutes. 
‘Both boys and girls shall be taught English reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and Church music; and such of the boys as have made 
great progress in those branches, and discover good capacity, shall 
be taught English grammar, geography, history, the elements of 


their lessons till a quarter before niue o’clock. At that hour the bell for family 
worship shall be rung, and the whole household, old and young, shall meet in 
the chapel, where the Master will read a portion of Scripture and pray ; 
afterwards they shall file off in a fixed and regular order to their several 
eating rooms, to breakfast; and when that meal is concluded, the children may 
play till ten o’clock. 

Forenoon School Attendance—Play—Dinner.—Precisely at ten o’clock, the 
children, at the ringing of the bell, shall assemble in their schoolrooms, where 
they will be occupied at their tasks till twelve o’clock, which will be announced 
verbally by the Porter to the several schools, when the children will be allowed 
an hour and a half’s recreation in their playgrounds, or in walking out, as the 
Master and Mistress may direct in their several departments. ‘The dinner bell 
shall be rung at half-past one o’clock, when the children shall assemble in their 
schools and march in order to their eating halls, where each shall take his or her 
allotted place at table without noise or bustle, and shall stand there tillthe boy 
or girl appointed by the Master or Mistress shall have asked a blessing, and then 
shall be seated. When the dinner is over, they shall again stand up in their 
places till thanks are returned, and then go out in a quiet and orderly manner. 

Afternoon School Hours.—At two o'clock the bell shall assemble all the 
children again in their schoolrooms, where they will continue till four o’clock, 
which will be announced by the Porter, or be occupied as the Governor may 
direct. 

Evening Instructions and Examinations.—After five o'clock P.M., one hour at 
least. shall be employed by the Master and Mistress in instructing the children 
in the elementary principles of religion, and in examining them on their know- 
ledge of these and such other branches of education as they have been taught. 
The method of conducting these exercises to be subject to the approval of the 
Trustees. 

The children shall sup at six o'clock; and at eight the whole household shall 
be summoned by the bell to worship, to be performed as in the morning, and 
when that service is finished they shall be in bed by nine. 

Winter Hours of Rising, ete.—From 1st October till 22d November, and 
from 22d February till Ist April, the children shall rise at seven o’clock, and 
through the intervening months at eight o’clock ; and during the whole of 
these six months, the hours for family worship, for breakfast, dinner, supper, 
schools, and going to bed, shall be the same as in summer,—the ringing of 
the bell to be regulated accordingly. When an out Master or Mistress is em- 
ployed, the hour or hours of their attendance shall be regulated by the House 
Governor or Master, so as not to interfere with the ordinary hours of teaching. 

Play, Saturday Afternoon—The children shall be allowed to play every 
Saturday after twelve o’clock throughout the year. 

_ SUNDAY. 

Sunday Hzxercises—In the morning the children shall rise not later than 
seven in summer and eight in winter, and may walk in the grounds, or in the 
play-court till half-past eight o’clock, when the whole inmates shall convene 
for family worship, breakfast at nine o'clock, and afterwards all shall dress and 
be ready to goto church at church time, when they shall proceed to church 
in good order two and two, the boys with their Master at their head, the girls 
to follow with their Mistress at their head; then the old women, followed by 
the old men; and the Porter shall walk last, to observe and report to the 
Master and Mistress whether any leave their ranks, or do not walk in a decent. 


and grave manner. 
After the forenoon service, they shall all return to the Institution in the 
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geometry, and Latin. In addition to the three common branches, 
the more advanced girls may be instructed in English grammar. 
All the girls shall be occupied a considerable part of the day in 
knitting and sewing, which it is the special business of the mis- 
tress to teach them. All shall be carefully instructed in the 
elementary principles of the Christian religion, as contained in the 
standards of the Church of Scotland” The girls have also training 
in housemaids’ work and cooking. This standard is maintained 


same order, and remain quietly in their schoolrooms, where a refreshment 
will be waiting them; this being finished, they shall be ready to start to church 
in the same order as in the forenoon. None shall absent themselves from 
church without leave. 

Immediately on return from church, the children, as well as the old people, 
shall repair to their respective eating-rooms, where they shall dine. From a 
quarter to five till a quarter to six, the children shall receive religious instruc- 
tion in the schoolroom, after which the old people and the servants shall 
receive religious instruction from six till seven. When this is finished, the 
whole inmates shall sup and then repair to chapel along with the’ rest of the 
household, at the same hour as on week days; and when worship is over, they 
shall go to bed at the usual time. 


INSTRUCTION TIME-TABLE. 
Weex Days. 

Morning.—One or two verses of Scripture committed to memory. Reading, 
etc., and Grammar. 

Forenoon.—Writing, Arithmetic, and Algebra. 

Afternoon.—Composition in the higher classes; Reading and Dictation in the 
lower. Geography and History every second afternoon. The girls are an hour 
in the afternoon with the Master, for Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography, and 
Grammar on alternate days. 

Evening.—Reading the Scriptures, and examination on the passage read; the 
Shorter Catechism, with Psalms, etc., committed to memory. 

Norz.—The boys are taught industrial work under the superintendence of 
the Gardener. The girls receive instruction in Sewing, Knitting, Mending, and 
Housework, under the superintendence of the Matron. 


SUNDAY, 

Instruction in the Bible in the morning, and the same before church in the 
forenoon. 

In the afternoon, after the second diet of public worship, Catechism and 
Psalms, etc., committed to memory. 

The inmates of the Hospital and the servants are eatechized from six to seven 
o’clock in the evening, and the children are examined in religion from a 
quarter past seven till eight o’clock. 


DIETARY SCALE. 
BREAKFAST. 
Daily.—Oatmeal Pottage, and Sweet or Butter Milk. 


DINNER. 


Sunday.—Barley Broth, with Bread and Beef. Refreshment of Bread and . 


Milk in the interval of Sermons. 
Monday.—Pease Soup, with Bread. 
Tuesday.—V egetables in which Beef has been boiled, besides Brose and Bread. 
Wednesday.—Rice and Milk, with Bread and Potatoes. 
Thursday.—Potato Soup, with Beef and Bread. 
Friday.—Sowens and Milk, with Bread after. 
Saturday.—Barley Broth, with Potatoes and Bread. 
Nothing between diets, except when the boys are engaged in extra work. 


SUPPER. 
Bread and Milk. 
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throughout the school. The average number in a class varies from 
4 to 7. Promotion from one class to another is regulated by the 
best marks during the session. Prizes are given to those who 
stand highest in the respective classes, and some of these are 
awarded at the end of the session by competition. 

There is an annual examination of the pupils by the Trustees, in 
presence of the public, who are invited by public advertisement ; 
and the Trustees are enabled to compare the results of the instruc- 
tion given in the School of Industry with the parochial and other 

‘schools within the Presbytery of Elgin. 

No pupils have gone to the Universities from the School of 
Industry within the last ten years, and no success in competitive 
examinations has been achieved by old pupils during the same 
period, 


BS. Tort FREE SCHOOL. 


This is a Day School attended by the children of parents who are 
in narrow circumstances, but who are able to maintain and clothe 
their children. They are chiefly artisans and labourers. In 
accordance with the Founder’s intention, children from the county 
of Elgin have preference. There is no other condition of admission, 
and no entrance examination. 

The attendance varies from 280 to 300 boys and girls, ages from 
seven to thirteen or fourteen. They are taught gratuitously, and are 
supplied with books and writing materials, but are neither main- 
tained nor clothed. They have a playground i in common with the 
children belonging to the School of Industry. They reside with 
their parents or guardians. They wear no uniform. Six weeks at 
midsummer and two at Christmas are allowed as holidays. 

The daily work appears to be much the same as it is at an 
ordinary elementary day school, where the work does not extend 
beyond the six standards of the Elementary Education Code. The 
school is annually inspected by one of H.M. Inspectors. The reports 
for 1869, 1870, and 1871 are favourable; but that of 1870 ends 
with the words, ‘A much larger proportion of the scholars qualified 
by age and attendance should be presented for examination.’ 


FINANCE. 


The following abstract of accounts embraces the whole expendi- 
ture of the Institution, as it appears that the finance of the three 
departments ‘is always blended together, and cannot well be 
distinguished’ * The Treasurer’s accounts are audited by the 
Trustees and Secretary at their quarterly meetings, and also 
annually. 

1 The Secretary of this Institution has since, at the request of the Commissioners, 


furnished the following statement, in which he computes the annual revenue, say £1800, 
to be in round numbers expended as follows viz. :— 


1. Hospital, or Old People no cisautehea * 4 j . £270 0 0 
2 School of Industry, 3 2 - £1050 0 0 
Fees of Apprentices, ete. a é ? . 150 0 0 

——_ 1200 0 0 

8. Free School, excluding Government Grant to Teachers, 330 0 0 


£1800 0 0 
—7 


Y 
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Axstract of the INcoME and ExpENDITURE for year ending 31st May 1872. 


INCOME OF THE YEAR. 


1. Interest on Loans, . -£1710 10 3 
2. Produce of Garden and Grounds, ° 87) 1919 ( 
3. Income Tax returned, . 9 5 , 2912 71 
4, Miscellaneous, . 4 . 5 : 1760 
£1844 18 1 
DISCHARGE. 
1. Salaries and Wages, . 2 c . £415 10 0 
2. Superannuation Allowances, . 2 : 75 09 0 
3. Furnishings, Repairs, etc.  - . : 5214 3 P 
4. Ontlays for Garden and Grounds, . : 29 17 104 . 
5. Feu Duty, Police Assessment, and Fire 
Insurance, . 2 : 5 2 89 13 6 
6. Stationery, hes 3 p29 1689 
7. Food, .: 5 F " - 68916 9 
8. Clothing, 5 « M4287 wees. 
9. Fuel, Light, and Water, . 104 13 10 
10. Expenditure for Apprentice Fees, ete en ji sure 
11. Miscellaneous Payments, : tar eG: 
—_——_——_ 1974 4 
Excess of Expenditure over Income, — £129 3°3 


It appears from the answers to the schedule of the Commissioners, 
that the Trustees had in 1870 under consideration changes in the 
administration of the funds of the Institution, proposed by two of 
the Trustees, under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, 
which were opposed by the other three Trustees, and the matter 
dropped. From further information in the possession of the Com- 
missioners, 1t would appear that the proposed changes have created 
much interest in the burgh and county of Elgin, and that the action 
both of the majority and the minority of the Trustees has been the 
subject of considerable public feeling. The minority consists of the 
two lay Trustees, viz. the Sheriff-Substitute of the county, and the 
Provost of the burgh. The majority consists of the three clerical 
Trustees,—the two Established Church ministers of the town and _ 
parish of Elgin, and the Moderator of the Established Church 
Presbytery of Elgin. 

The minority desired to introduce great changes in the admini- 
stration of the Institution, and on the 6th December 1870 they 
tabled a series of resolutions to carry out their object, prefaced by a 
general resolution, that ‘it is expedient that provision be made for 
the better government and administration of the Institution and 
the application of the revenues thereof, whereby its usefulness may 
be increased and the benefits thereof extended’ 

The chief points contained in these resolutions were— 

1. The abolition of the Hospital system as it exists in the School 
of Industry. 

2. Abolition of the system of apprenticing. 

3, Payment of fixed annual sums for the maintenance of aged 
pensioners, who shall cease to live in the Institution. 

4, Amalgamation of the Elgin Academy and Trades School with 
the Institution, and the establishment of a graded system of 
education. 

5. Payment of a sum of money to the several parishes of the 
county for the education of certain poor children in the schools of 
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the respective parishes, and the institution of bursaries to the Elgin 
Free School, to be competed for by the children so educated. (This 
proposal was made before the Education Act passed, which pro- 
vides for the education of poor children.) 

6. Provision for evening classes, for promotion of various 
branches of Science and Art. 

7. Provision for the institution of a Joint Board of Management, 
consisting of Trustees of the Institution and representatives of the 
Town Council. 

These resolutions were rejected by the majority of the Trustees, 
and the matter has since dropped. 
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SAMUEL DOUGLAS’ FREE SCHOOL, NEWTON- 
STEWART, WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


THE above school provides for the maintenance as well as the 
education of the foundationers in a building erected with the funds 
of the testator, and is therefore to be classed as a Hospital. It 
was erected and endowed under the will of the late S. Douglas 
of Jamaica, dated 1798, and was opened as a Hospital and School 
in 1832. 

Mr. Douglas nominated certain Trustees during their lifetime, 
and, after them, the minister and the three oldest acting elders in 
each of the parishes of Kirkmabreck and Penninghame for the time 
being, to be perpetual Trustees and Managers of his Institution. 

The amount bequeathed by him was £10,000 sterling, and he 
declared his purpose to be ‘ the establishing of a Free School to be 
named Samuel Douglas’ Free School, the interest thereof to be 
applied to and for the education of ten or twelve (or as many as the 
interest of said fund can support) indigent children of honest and re- 
spectable parents, born in the parishes of Kirkmabreck and Penning- 


hame, in the county of Galloway, North Britain, the former being the . 


place of my own, and the latter of my parents’ nativity. ... The 
children to be admitted to the benefit of this charity to be continued 
for a period of four years, and then discharged, and all vacancies 
to be immediately filled up. And none of such children shall be re- 
ceived into such charity under four years nor above ten years of 
age ; and the girls are to be instructed in needlework a considerable 
part of each day for the last year of their remaining in the charity, 
and the boys are for the last year of their remaining in the said 
charity to be instructed in Navigation, Surveying, Geography, and 
other useful sciences ; and both boys and girls are to be taught to 
dance, and church music.’ 

Mr. Douglas also left a sum of money for purchasing ground and 
erecting a building. He fixed the salary of the teacher at £80 per 
annum, and further ordered ‘ that each scholar to be admitted to the 
said Free School shall have a yearly sum of £20 sterling allowed. 
out of my estate, for bed, board, clothing, and washing.’ He ordered 
that there should be an examination of the school once a year, and 
also that ‘every one of the scholars who shall be able to walk, ex- 
cept such of them as shall be prevented by unavoidable necessity, 
do attend divine worship on the first day of every new year, in 
a pew to be purchased and made ready for them in the parish kirk 
or church, when the said Institution shall be established ; the girls 
to be dressed in white, with a red ribbon sash round their waist, 
and their hair in ringlets down the shoulders, to be powdered, and 
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to be adorned with artificial or natural flowers; and the boys to 
be dressed in green coatees, with white waistcoats, long trousers 
tied with ribbons above the ankle, to have a white stock and bands 
hanging down the bosom, to have a little green silk bonnet on their 
heads, set round with flowers ;’ and ‘the minister of the parish, or 
any young probationer, shall be engaged to compose and preach a 
sermon suitable to the occasion, and for which he is to be paid 
£2, 2s.; and all and each of the inferior kirk officers to be paid 5s. 
for their trouble in attending on these days;’ and ‘the before- 
mentioned procession shall be strictly performed upon every first 
Sunday in July, in like manner, and at such expense, as is before 
directed.’ 

In consequence of the bankruptcy of Mr. Douglas’ original execu- 
tors, the whole of the above sum of £10,000 was not recovered. 
The sum recovered, however, now amounts to £12,000, exclusive 
of the value of the buildings, which cost £2500, and have had 
attached to them three acres of ground by the Earl of Galloway. 
The capital is lent on heritable bond, and yields £480 per annum. 

There are at present twelve boys on the foundation, but no girls. 

The day school is attended by children who pay fees. There are 
at present about 90 day scholars, and the fees average about 6s. 
per quarter. 

‘Every reasonable liberty’ is reported as being allowed to the 

* Foundationers. 

The course of instruction embraces Latin, Greek, French, and 
German, the Elements of Chemistry, Botany, and Animal Physio- 
logy. The master of the Academy, with such assistance as he 
chooses to employ and pay, teaches all the above subjects. In ad- 
dition to the fixed salary of £80, and the house of the Foundation 
and furniture, he draws £60 as fees of day scholars, and is permitted 
to take boarders. ‘ 

The school is said by the Master to be the ‘most largely attended 
middle-class school in the locality.’ The combined population of 
the two parishes, for the benefit of which the mortification was 
left, is 5300, the principle centre of population being the town 
of Newton-Stewart. 
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BROOKLANDS INSTITUTION, KIRKPATRICK- 
DURHAM, KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 


THis is a Hospital on a very limited scale. It owes its origin to 
a Mr. Jones, proprietor of the estate of Brooklands, who died 7th 
November 1835. The following extracts from a statement drawn 
up for the use of the official Trustees explain the origin and nature 
of the Institution :— : 


‘The revenue of the property is to be applied to and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and supporting, on the said lands of Brooklands, a charitable and 
religious institution, of which the following is an outline: ... The institu- 
tion is to be for the purpose of educating, clothing, and maintaining as many 
poor fatherless and motherless children, natives of England or Scotland, as the 
funds will at any time permit, and in apprenticing them, or otherwise assisting 
them to set out in life. The whole to be under the charge of a Master, who is to 
be aclergyman or licentiate of the Church of Scotland (or, if any circumstances 
should render that impossible, then of a clergyman or licentiate of the Presby- 
terian Church, though not of the Establishment), who shall educate the 
children, and who shall also perform divine service every Sabbath day in a 
chapel which is to be built and attached to the present lodge or tower at the 
eastern entry to the lands of Brooklands. This chapel shall contain. two 
hundred, or as many more sittings as can conveniently be got, besides those 
necessary for the children belonging to the Institution, and which sittings shall 
be let to any persons who will take them, at the highest rents that can be got, 
and which rents shall form part of the salary or provision for the said Master 
of the Institution. The Master shall, moreover, have a dwelling-house and 
garden, and about five acres ‘of land on Brooklands, with £20 or £30 sterling 
a year, over and above the said seat-rents, for all which he shall teach and take 
a kindly and paternal charge of the children belonging to the Institution, and 
officiate in the chapel, and generally take charge of the Institution, under the 
direction of my said Trustees, by whom he shall be appointed only during their 
pleasure. ... My wish is, that the Master shall be of the strictest evan- 
gelical principles and doctrine, and that he shall have worship with the children 
every morning and evening in the chapel or schoolroom, and shall otherways 
study to educate them in the most pious manner. The children to be received 
into the Institution shall be those of the before-mentioned description, who 
shall appear to my said Trustees to be the most in need of its benefits; and 
for each child a sum, to be fixed by the Trustees, shall be allowed to the 
Master for their food, clothing, and books. The children shall be clothed in 
a uniform manner, and shall be educated in such branches, and kept for such 
time in the Institution, and, when they leave it, assisted in such manner, as 
may appear to the Trustees to be best. . . . So far as it may be found consis- 
tent with the interest of the children belonging to the Institution, the Master 
may teach other scholars who choose to attend the Institution School, at such 
wages as may be fixed by the Trustees. . . . I leave inuch to the discretion of 
my Trustees, trusting that they will, according to varying circumstances, do what 
is best to accomplish my object, which is solely the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of poor fatherless and motherless children, by giving them a useful and 
above all a religious education, and that to as great a number as the trust 
funds will at any time permit of.’ ; 

As the trust estate was free of debt, and a considerable sum (about £1000) 
at its credit, the Trustees, at their meeting on 7th November 1867, resolved to 
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erect at Eastlands an Institution such as Mr. Jones contemplated. As very 
ample powers are conferred upon them by the settlement, which directs them to 
act according to varying circumstances, the Trustees considered that a building 
could be more cheaply erected at Eastlands, by making use of part of the 
buildings there, than at the Glen of Brooklands. Plans and specifications 
were obtained from Mr. Barbour, architect, Dumfries, and a neat and commo- 
dious building erected in 1869, at a cost, including furnishings, of about £1090. 
The Trustees, at a meeting held at Castle-Douglas on 28th September 1869, ap- 
pointed the Rev. Donald Boyd, Glasgow, Master of the Institution, who entered 
at Martinmas following. Mrs. Boyd discharges the duties of Matron. Mr. 
Jones, it will have been seen, anticipated the receipt of a considerable sum 
yearly from the pew-rents of a chapel which was to be built and attached to 
the tower at the eastern entry to the lands of Brooklands; but, as circum- 
stances have altered so very much since 1834, and as there was no prospect of 
any adyantage to be derived from the erection of such a chapel, the Trustees, 
in the exercise of their discretionary powers, did not deem it expedient, mean- 
time at least, to carry out the testator’s instructions in that respect. They 
allow Mr. Boyd a fixed salary of £50 a year, together with the use of one of 
the fields in front of the Institution. 

The annual income of the estate (which is at present let as a farm) is only 
about £250, and the annual burdens cannot be estimated at less than £70, 
leaving for the yearly expenses of the Institution £180. The Trustees, in these 
circumstances, deemed it prudent to restrict the number of children on the 
Institution at any one time to ten, and fixed their yearly board, clothing, and 
education at £13 each. The Trustees provide whatever books are required. As 
the funds would not admit of the erection of an Institution suitable for both 
boys and girls, the trustees have meantime resolved to admit boys only. There 
are at present nine boys in the Institution. At their meeting on 2d June 
last, the Trustees examined each of the boys separately, and expressed them- 
selves satisfied with their appearance and with the progress they had made in 
their studies. Mr. Boyd is allowed to take a limited number of day scholars, 
subject always to the control of the Trustees. 


The Institution was opened in 1869. 

The duration of residence is from seven to fourteen years of age. 
There were three applicants at last election, who were all admitted. 
There is no entrance examination. 

The present number of residents is 8, all of whom are fatherless 
and motherless. 

The Institution is always open to the pupils’ friends, and liberty 
of going beyond the precincts of the Institution is granted to the 
boys; but the Governors report that last year the five weeks’ 
annual holiday was found to be prejudicial. 

As may be inferred from the small sums allowed to the master 
for the board of the boys (£13 per annum), the diet is very humble, 
but meat seems to be given twice a week. 

Twelve to fifteen day scholars attend the school, who pay their 
own fees—about 3s. per quarter. 
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SPEYSIDE CHARITY SCHOOL (OR HOSPITAL), 
GRANTOWN, INVERNESS. 


THIS is a small Hospital, founded by Dr. Gregory Grant in 1795, 
for ‘the reception, maintenance, clothing, and education of such 
orphan and other children, from the age of 7 till the age of 13, 
whose parent or parents may be unable to support them, as should 
be elected by the Trustees and Governors. It is situated in the 
village of Grantown. 

By decree of the Court of Chancery, the Trustees are the Minis- 
ters of the five neighbouring parishes, and five selected Trustees 
elected by the Ministers. 

There are 12 boys and 10 girls in residence, taken from quite 
the humblest classes, and of these 12 are fatherless. They all 
attend one of the elementary day schools of the parish, so that the 
Hospital is merely of the nature of a home. 

The house is superintended by a Matron, who takes care of the 
children. 

The ordinary income is about £340 per annum, and the ex- 
penditure about £245, 15s., the cost for each child being only 
£12, Os. 9d. 


ENDOWMENTS OF A GENERAL KIND 


(t.e, NOT ALLOCATED TO ANY PARTICULAR INSTITUTION). 
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BEQUESTS OF A GENERAL KIND, w€. NOT ALLOCATED 
TO ANY PARTICULAR INSTITUTION. 


Peo kK. BEQUEST, 
FOR ABERDEEN, BANFF, AND MORAY. 


THE founder of the Dick Bequest was James Dick, Esq., of Fins- 
bury Square, London. He was born in the burgh of Forres, Moray- 
shire, upon 14th November 1743. No authentic particulars of his 
early years have been obtained, but he is said to have received an 
excellent education. At the age of nineteen he went to the West 
Indies, and entered a mercantile house at Kingston, Jamaica. 
After twenty years he returned to England with a considerable 
fortune, to which, by judicious speculation, he made large additions. 

Mr. Dick died on 24th May 1828, bequeathing nearly his whole 
fortune to the maintenance and assistance of ‘the country paro- 
chial schoolmasters’ in his native county of Elgin or Moray, and 
in the neighbouring counties of Banff and Aberdeen. 

The Bequest amounted, in 1833, to a capital sum of £113,147, 
4s. 7d., which was afterwards increased to £118,787, lls. The 
annual income fluctuates with the rise and fall of the rate of inte- 
rest upon land securities in Scotland; and the free annual revenue, 
after deducting all expenses of management, has varied since 1835 
from £5489, 6s. 10d. to £3326, 17s. 3d. The amount divided 
among the schoolmasters in 1872 was £4052, 18s. 11d. 

The passage of Mr. Dick’s will leaving the Bequest, with the 
conditions attached to it, is as follows :— 


TERMS OF THE BEQUEST, FROM MR. DICK’S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, 
DATED 18TH MAY 1827. 


‘And it is my will that the said Principals and Professors shall pay the 
interest, dividends, and annual produce of such securities, from time to time, as 
the same shall become due, to the Professors of the Faculties of Arts and 
Divinity in the said colleges for the time being, to be by them applied, in manner 
and subject to the regulations hereinafter mentioned, to the maintenance and 
assistance of the country parochial schoolmasters, as by law established, in the 
three counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, excluding the royal burghs; it 
being my wish to form a fund for the benefit of that neglected though useful 
class of men, and to add to their present very trifling salaries : And with regard 
to the distribution of the income arising from the said fund, and to the selection 
of the objects to be benefited thereby, I wish the following rules to be observed : 
First, That the country parochial schoolmasters, by law established, in the 
three counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, exclusive of the royal burghs, 
shall alone be entitled to the benefit of the said fund; Secondly, That the 
income thereof be applied in such manner as not in any manner to relieve the 
heritors or other persons from their legal obligations to support parochial 
schoolmasters, or to diminish the extent of such support, and so as not to inter- 
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fere with the rights or power of heritors and presbyteries over schoolmasters, 
or the schools entrusted to their care, as the same rights or powers are by law 
ensured to them; Thirdly, That the said Professors for the time being shall 
have full power to pay and distribute the income of the said fund from time to 
time to or among all or such one or more of the parochial schoolmasters afore- 
said, in such proportions, and, generally, to dispose of the said income among 
them in such manner as to such Professors shall seem most likely to encourage 
active schoolmasters, and gradually to elevate the literary character of the 
parochial schoolmasters and schools aforesaid; and for these purposes to increase, 
diminish, or altogether to discontinue the salary or allowance to be from time 
to time made to all or any of such schoolmasters, without being accountable for 
so doing: And I particularly recommend the said Professors to pay great atten- 
tion to the qualifications and diligence of the several parochial schoolmasters, 
for and in superintending the education of students in the said colleges during 
the intervals between the sessions thereof, and for and in preparing youths for the 
said colleges,—taking care, at the same time, that the common branches of 
education are properly attended to at the said parochial schools; and in order 
to enable the said Professors to perform the several trusts aforesaid more easily, 
I authorize them to appoint a proper person, from time to time, as they shall 
see fit, to act as their clerk, who shall be properly qualified and fully competent 
to such office, and to allow such clerk such a salary as the said Professors shall 
think fit, and with power to them to remove any such clerk whenever they 
think proper: And I empower the said Professors for the time being to manage 
and dispose of the funds to be paid to them, generally, in such way as shall seem 
to them best calculated to effect the purposes aforesaid.’ 


He revoked the\nomination of persons through whom it was 
his original purpose to administer the trust; but in all other respects 
the settlement remained entire, and was carried into effect. The 
selection of Trustees was regulated by proceedings in Chancery. 
The result was to vest the administration of the Bequest in the 
Keeper and Deputy-Keeper of the Signet, the Treasurer of the 
Society of Writers to the Signet, Edinburgh, and eight commis- 
sioners chosen by and from among the Commissioners of the Signet, 
in terms of a deed of declaration of trust, containing various pro- 
visions regarding the management of the Fund, which was executed 
by the Trustees in 1832. 


The original office-bearers of the Trust consisted of a treasurer | 


and a clerk, the duty of the latter being not only to administer the 
Bequest, but to inspect the schools and to report on them to the 
Trustees. The Clerk was understood to complete a tour of inspec- 
tion within three years. After the Treasurer’s death, in 1853, the 
experience which the Trustees had acquired led them to unite the 
duties of treasurer with those of clerk, and to resolve to appoint a 
gentleman to the office of Visitor, requiring him to visit the schools 
and report on them once in éwo years. The Clerk, Professor Allan 
Menzies, by whom the details of the administration of the Trust 
were to a great extent originated, continued to act as Visitor (being 
generally accompanied by Professor Kelland, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity) until his death, in February 1856. Mr. Simon 8. Laurie 
was then appointed Visitor. 

It was contended by many in the North that the Trustees ought 
to make an equal division of the annual free proceeds of Mr. Dick’s 
endowment, withholding the benefit of it only from such teachers 
as notoriously failed to discharge their duty. This would have 
been to convert the Bequest into a charity. The Trustees have, 
on the contrary, always justly maintained that the money which 


— 
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they distribute annually is not a charitable or eleemosynary 
endowment, but a reward for good scholarship and efficient 
teaching. That they are right in taking this view of the 
Bequest is clearly shown by the terms of. Mr. Dick’s testa- 
ment, in which the Trustees are empowered to pay the in- 
come to ‘such one or more [of the schoolmasters], in such 
proportions, and generally to dispose of the said income among 
them in such manner as to the Trustees shall seem most likely to 
encourage active schoolmasters, and gradually to elevate the lite- 
rary character of the parochial schoolmasters and schools;’ and 
further, ‘to increase, diminish, or altogether to discontinue the 
salary or allowance to be from time to time made to all or any.’ 
The Trustees accordingly were not only authorized but required to 
apply the Bequest to the encouragement of literary attainment in 
the teachers of the three counties, to the promotion of efficiency in 
teaching, and to the literary advancement of the schools. These 
three objects the Trustees have kept steadily in view throughout 
their administration. 

To ensure the ‘literary elevation’ of the schoolmaster, the 
Trustees impose a stringent examination on all claimants for 
participation in the Bequest. The subjects are Latin, Greek, 
English Grammar and Analysis, English Literature, History (out- 
lines, ancient and modern), Geography (mathematical and physical), 
Physies, Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry. To those 
unacquainted with Scotch education, it may seem that this is 
too high a demand to make on teachers of parochial schools. 
But if we bear in mind that, in consequence of the inadequate 
development of the middle or secondary school system in Scotland, 
the parochial schools have from their first institution been expected 
to prepare pupils for the Universities, and that a Uuiversity educa- 
tion is accessible on easy terms to almost all the northern youth of 
Scotland who give signs of promise, the Trustees will not be con- 
sidered to have interpreted in too elevated a sense Mr. Dick’s desire 
to raise the literary character of the parochial schoolmasters. That 
the standard of ‘pass’ in the Dick Bequest examination is suf- 
ficiently high is testified by the fact that graduates of Aberdeen 
are frequently cast in their first attempts, and that marks of dis- 
tinction have never been obtained by any save those who had 
been already favourably known at their University for eminence in 
more than one department of study. 

To raise the character of the instruction given in the school, the 
Trustees attach a certain number of marks, bearing a money 
value, to the ‘higher subjects’ of instruction. 

And finally, to secure the activity and efficiency of the teachers, 
they empower their Visitor to give a certain proportion of marks 
for ‘merit in teaching, and to deduct from the teachers marks 
for neglect of duty or inefficiency. 

The result of these arrangements has been, that the three north- 
eastern counties have been for many years provided with a very 
high class of parochial schoolmasters, and that the schools are 
constantly referred to as models of the old Scotch parochial 
school system. 
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Since the passing of the ‘Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, the 
Trustees have had anew under consideration their principles of 
administration, and have come to the following conclusion : 


Excerpt Minute of MEETING of ComMITTEE of TRUSTEES appointed to consider 
Changes on the Regulations, dated 18th January 1873, and adopted by 
Trustees at Meeting held on 18th March 1873. 


PRINCIPLES OF DIVISION OF ANNUAL REVENUE. 


No change shall be made on the principles on which the annual Scheme of 
Division is at present made up, and the Visitor shall continue, as heretofore, to 
report on the efficiency of every school on the roll, in respect not merely of the 
higher, but also of the elementary branches of education. 

The following changes shall in future be made in the details of the Scheme 
of Division : ; 

1. The index marks allowed for the number of ‘scholars enrolled’ to be 

reduced 20 per cent. 

2. The marks allowed for the ‘higher branches’ to be raised 200 per 

cent. 

8. The marks formerly apportioned to the ‘salary’ paid by the heritors 
to be now apportioned to the payment from the School Fund, taking 
£80 as minimum and £105 as maximum salary. 

. The allowance for ‘ gratis scholars’ to be withdrawn. 

. The allowance of merit marks to each schoolmaster who is entitled to 
the mark of ‘scholarship’ to be in future 75, instead of 50 as at 
present. 

6. The Visitor in future to be allowed, subject to the approval of the 
Trustees, to apportion among the teachers in each year a number of 
marks for ‘merit in teaching,’ not exceeding one-fifth of the total 
marks which in that year form the basis of the division, instead of 
one-sixth as at present. ; 


oF 


Of still more importance are the regulations which the Trustees 
have adopted with respect to the admission of schools, which are 
as follow: 


1. Any school on the roll of the Bequest at the passing of the said Act the 
schoolmaster of which has entered on office subsequent to the passing thereof, 
and any school situated within the landward parishes of the three counties 
of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray which shall thereafter fall within the description 
of a parish school in terms of the said Act, shall be eligible to be continued on 
or admitted to the roll of the Bequest on the following conditions, viz. : 

(1.) That the School Board shall have bound themselves to pay to the 
schoolmaster of such school, out of the School Fund, a sum not 
under £80 annually as salary. : 

(2.) That the School Board, under powers to that effect contained in 
section 53 of the Act, shall have entered into contract to pay to the 
schoolmaster, in addition to the foresaid sum of £80, the whole fees 
exigible from or on account of scholars attending such school; and 
that the table of fees fixed by the School Board shall be approved of 
by the Trustees. 

(3.) That the School Board shall have further provided for the schoolmaster 
a dwelling-house and garden of the annual value of £10, or shall 
have otherwise agreed to pay to him out of the School Fund, over 
and above the foresaid allowance of £80 and fees, a money com- 
pensation to the extent of the said sum. 

2. Notwithstanding a School Board shall comply with all the above require- 
ments, the Trustees reserve to themselves a discretionary power to admit or 
reject, as they shall think fit, the claim of any such school to be continued on 
or admitted to the roll; and in particular, they reserve to themselves such 
power, in case of the number of schools at any time on the roll being such 
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that in their opinion any increase thereon would so diminish the allowances 
payable from the Fund as to have a tendency to defeat the purposes of the 
Bequest. 


In these modifications of the rules of administration the Trus- 
tees consider that they have made no change on the principles on 
which they have hitherto acted. Their object continues to be the 
elevation of the schoolmaster and the school. 

In 1874 certain additional regulations were issued, limiting the 
number of schools admissible to the Bequest. They here follow :— 


ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS as to the future Admission of Schools to the Roll 
of the Dick Brqurst, adopted by the Trustees at Meeting held on 8th 
April 1874, 


1. Only one school shall be admitted to the roll of the Bequest in any 
parish the population of which, according to the latest census, does not exceed 
2500; such admission being always subject to the requirements of the Trustees’ 
Code of Regulations of 18th March 1873 as to the emoluments to be secured 
to the schoolmaster. 

2. Where’ the population of any parish is upwards of 2500, but does not 
exceed 5000, two schools may be admitted to the roll, subject to the same con- 
ditions regarding emoluments as in No. 1. 

3. In any parish where the population exceeds 5000, three schools may be 
‘admitted to the roll where the required emoluments have been secured to the 
schoolmasters; but in no case shall the number of schools on the roll in any 
one parish exceed three. 

A quoad sacra parish, having a separate School Board of its own, shall be 
dealt with as a civil parish. 

The foregoing regulations shall not affect any school which was on the roll 
of the Bequest prior to the passing of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, so 
long as such school shall continue under the charge of the teacher who was 
then in office. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ACcouNTs of the Treasurer of the Funds of the Dick BEQqusst, 
for the Year ending 1st June 1872. 


CHARGE. 
Revenue for year to Whitsunday 1872, viz.: 
Interest on Securities, : a é ¢ : £4,679 12 1 
Interest on Deposit and Current Accounts, : ‘ : ‘ : 9717 0 
Sum of Charge, . . £4,777 9 1 
Balance due to Treasurer as at 1st June 1872, 3 ‘ 3 rf . 22518 4 


Sum equal to Discharge, £5,003 7 5 


DISCHARGE. 
Balance due to Treasurer as at let June 1871, : A s : % £157 0 0 
Payments to Schoolmasters, viz. 
From Revenue for year to Whitsunday 1871, - £3,870 14 4 
From previously reseryed Dividends, . : 116 14 7 
£3,987 8 11 
Tn advance from Revenue for present year, . : 6510 0 
4,052 18 11 
Balance paid into Bank during the year, cs . ri ! 5 163 6 0 
Ordinary Expenses of Management for the year, viz. : 
Salary toClerkand Treasurer, . . . +. £150 0 0 
Salary to Visitor of Schools, : ‘ 175 0 0 
Travelling Expenses in visiting Schools, < 2 60 13 0 
Fees to Examiners, ; : 4 ' ns 47 5 0 
Audit Fee, . ~— s . : 7 - P 1010 0 
Carry forward,. . £443 8 0 


£4373 411 
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Pree at ASTOR. £443 8 0 £4,373 4 11 
Allowance to Officer, . . 2.2 0 
Presbytery Clerks for Reports, i 5 hs 19 17.6 
Expenses at Examination, . 5 0 6 ‘ 
Printing Examination Papers, Abstracts Schedules, 
etc., dj : . 1118 6 
| School Catalogues and Stationery, 6 6 : 30 0 10 
Clerks for Copying, etc., : : 4313 4 
Stamps for Drafts, Receipts, and Postages A 5 3 12 10 
Miscellaneous Payments, * : : 11 5 0 
——— 670 18 5 
Extraordinary Expenses connected with Assignment of Securities by 
the surviving Trustees in favour of themselves and those now _ 
assumed into the Trust, . 5 . ok ae : 3 3 S 69 4 1 


Amount of Discharge, £5,003 7 5 


STATEMENT OF THE Trust FUNDS. 


Investments— 
On Securities taken by the Trustees, : 3 : Pe sa £115,378 11 5 
On do. taken by Mr. Dick, 3 : - 5 3 R 4500 0 0- 
< \ £119,878 11 5 
Funds due by the Royal Bank of Scotland— 
On Deposit, t : ‘ . £6,000 0 0 
On Current Account, 5 : . 5 499 13 2 
£5,499 18 2 
Less due to the Treasurer, : . ; 5 22518 4 
_—_———— 5,273 14.10 
Total Funds, £125,152 6 3 
Whereof there belongs to Capital, as formerly, . 5 ‘ - 5 118, 787 11 0 
Remains amount of Revenue undisposed of, £6,364 15 3 
Viz. : 
1. Revenue as at Ist June 1871, per former Abstract, : s : £6,270 7 7 
Less paid to Schoolmasters therefr om, as per A 
preceding Abstract, . é 4 £3,987" 3 1 
Sum retained to meet Income Tax, S 7116 0 
Extraordinary nipiciohaihy as per prepntne 
Abstract, . 69 4 1 
} a 4118 9 0 
Remains Reyenue undisposed of at and prior to Ist June 1871, : 
to meet sundry Reserved Claims, : 4 . . £2,151 18 7 
2. Revenue for year to 1st June 1872, as cad pre- 
ceding Abstract, 3 £4007 SO) ee 
Add sum retained to meet Income Tax, ‘ 7116 0 
£4,849 5 1 
Deduct Expenses of Management, : 5 570 18 5 
Remains, £4,278 6 8 
Whereof paid in advance, per preceding Abstract, 65 10 0 
Remains Revenue for the a still to be 
disposed of, .. . 6 : . —_-—-— 4,212 16 8* 
Total Amount of Revenue to be disposed of as above, os eae £6,364 15 3 


KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., Auditor. 


* From this.sum, Ei ‘ A £4,212 16 8 
The Trustees, upon 7th November 1872, allocated 
for present payment Dividends amounting to, £3,648 9 2 
Reserving to meet the claims of Schoolmasters , g 
and Assistant Substitutes examined in Sep- 
tember 1872, and other undecided claims, . 554 7 6 


4,212 16 8 

The Jargest allowance this yearis . F £46 11 2 
The average allowance, excluding non-participating cases and : 

extra allowances, is . 31 9 8 


The smailest allowance by the ordinary computation i io Ce 23 8 5 
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Il. THE MILNE BEQUEST, ABERDEEN. 


Dr. Minne, the founder of this Bequest, was. President of the 
Medical Board at Bombay, and died on 2d July 1841. He be- 
queathed, in trust, to the Lord Provost, Senior Bailie, and the Dean 
of Guild of the city of Aberdeen, the Members of Parliament for 
the city and county, the Principal of the University, and other 
official persons connected with the district, a sum of about £48,000, 
to be devoted to the advancement of education in the county of 
Aberdeen. This fund was invested in the purchase of landed 
property, and has been applied and administered by the Trustees 
in the manner explained below. Dr. Milne thus expressed himself 
in the testamentary deeds which he executed shortly before his 
death : 


‘ As it has pleased Providence to bless me with moderate means, I am desirous 
that these, after my decease, should be rendered a blessing to as many others as 
the extent of these means will admit. 

‘It is education which chiefly constitutes the difference in the qualifications 
of mankind; and as it is to this source that I mainly owe my own gradual 
advancement in life, I am naturally disposed to attach a high value to its 
powerful and enlightening influence, and feel anxious to enable it to diffuse a 
more genial and cheering ray throughout that part of a country which greatly 
requires such aid, and which, I trust, will feel the benefit of my endeavours. 

‘So small is the pittance of salary which is in general bestowed on the 
parish schoolmasters in Scotland, that little inducement exists for men of any 
talent or acquirement to engage in such an office; the sources of instruction 
are consequently proportionally defective, and the youth whose minds ought 
to be formed find but a poor and ill-adapted model for improvement. 

‘Tt is, therefore, highly important that the situation of the parish school- 
master should be improved, because it will induce men of abilities and of education 
to engage in such a task. And I feel that the pecuniary means or property 
which I may possess at my death cannot be better employed than in improving 
the sources of imparting instruction and knowledge to, and consequently of 
elevating the character, and by this means of promoting the advancement in 
life, of generations yet unborn. : 


‘T hereby direct that the said Trustees and Managers shall apply the interest, 
dividends, and annual produce of such securities or landed property, from time 
to time as the same shall become due, for promoting the religious and moral 
education of poor children, and for improving the condition of parochial 
schoolmasters, in the said county of Aberdeen and parish of Nether Banchory, 
particularly in the country districts, in such way and manner, and under such 
conditions, rules, and regulations, as I may appoint by any writing under my 
hand, however informal the same may be, if sufficiently indicative of my inten- 
tions ; and in case I shall die without establishing any permanent set of rules 
and regulations, then the foresaid Trustees and Managers are hereby authorized 
and empowered to form and establish rules and regulatious themselves as may 
be most in accordance with the latest instructions from me, or expression of my 
opinion contained in any letters or other papers under my hand, whether the 
same be signed or not, and as the said Trustees and Managers shall conceive 
best calculated to attain the ends before expressed: Declaring always, that the 
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income of my said means and estate shall always be applied in such manner as not 
in any way to relieve the heritors or other persons from their legal obligation to 
support parochial schoolmasters, or to diminish the extent of such support.’ 


Dr. Milne more precisely defined the nature of his Bequest as 
follows : 


‘I then give and bequeath the annual interest of all monies, except the sums 
above specified, and these sums also as the parties become ineligible, or die, or 
the period of bequest expires, to be bestowed in sums of (£20) twenty pounds 
each to the most deserving parish schoolmasters within the county of Aberdeen ; 
and that the selection of those persons be made annually, as directed in a 
special deed framed by me for the better conduct of this Bequest, always giving 
a preference to the most populous parishes and to the best attended schools. 
For the sums that may be granted, each schoolmaster to whom they are paid 
shall be obliged to educate, without fee, twenty-five poor children who could 
not otherwise provide the means of paying for their education, and that the 
selection of such children be made by the kirk-session of-the parish.’ 


The Regulations established by the Trustees for the management 
of the Bequest have been approved by the Court of Session in 
Scotland, and provide— 


That the selection of teachers who are to perform the duties required by the 
Testator shall be made from a consideration of the following circum- 
stances, taken collectively, viz. : 

a. The talents, acquirements, and character of the teachers ; 

b. The attendance, discipline, and state of efficiency of the schools, and 
the extent of the acquirements of the scholars in branches not 
elementary, and the numbers learning those branches ; and 

c. The populousness of the parishes and circumstances of the parishioners. 

That the nomination of schoolmasters shall be for one year, unless the 
Trustees shall see fit, at the next annual meeting for the revision of the 
lists, to renew the nomination for another year. : 

That unskilful methods of teaching, improper management, laxity of disci- 
pline, negligence and carelessness, and want of zeal and energy, shall be 
held as grounds for withdrawing the benefit of the Fund. 


The following is a brief summary by the Trustees of the working 
of the Bequest : 


1. The annual income of the Trust is devoted to ‘ promoting the religious 
and moral education of poor children, and of improving the condition of 
parochial schoolmasters in the county of Aberdeen and parish of Nether 
Banchory, particularly in the country districts,’ and is ‘bestowed in sums 
of £20 each to the most deserving parish schoolmasters’ in the said 
county and parish. 

2. The number of eligible schools is 114 ; the number of participating schools 
in the past year was 89; and the number of individual children who 
received instruction in the course of last year at the expense of the Trust 
was 3238, being, by the liberality of the teachers, considerably in excess 
of the required number. ; 

8. Whilst providing the means of education to the poorer classes, Dr. Milne 
desired to raise the standard of education by improving the condition of 
schoolmasters, and ‘inducing men of abilities and of education to engage 
in the task’ of tuition. 

4. It is discretionary in his Trustees at the end of each year to resolve to 
continue or to withhold the annual payment of £20 to a schoolmaster, so 
that no school can claim a vested interest or right of property in the fund. 

5. Not only must the conditions exist of a populous and poor parish, and a 
full and continuous attendance of children at school, but the teacher must 
also display skill in teaching, zeal and energy in his work, satisfactory 
personal attainments, and proficiency in his pupils, to qualify him to be 
admitted or to be continued on the participating list. 
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‘6. Finally, Dr. Milne made it a special condition of his Bequest, that his 
funds should ‘ always be applied in such a manner as not in any way to 
relieve the heritors or other persons from their legal obligation to support 
parochial schoolmasters, or to diminish the extent of such support.’ 


Dr. Milne’s Bequest is not an endowment in the sense of being 
an absolute and inalienable right of property possessed by any 
schoolmaster or school. If the Trustees who administer it are dis- 
pleased with the mode of teaching or the progress of the pupils in 
any school which may enjoy the benefit of the Bequest, they are 
enjoined to transfer the grant to another school. The funds are 
applied in payment of work well done, and were intended by the 
testator to form an addition to the necessary and legal provision 
for teachers. He wished to increase their income and improve 
their position, without removing or lessening the obligations of 
those who are legally bound to support schoolmasters, or diminish- 
ing the extent of such support. 

Dr. Milne proposed to himself the twofold duty of conferring a 
benefit on the parochial teachers, and at the same time securing 
the gratuitous instruction of a certain number of poor children. 

The Trustees have held that the former object was the leading 
one, and have considered it to have paramount claims; for in 
specifying the general objects of the Bequest, they say that these 
are— 


‘The improvement of the condition of parochial schoolmasters in the county 
of Aberdeen and parish of Banchory-Devenick, and thus raising the stan- 
dard of education by inducing men of talent and liberal education to under- 
take the office; and also the benefit of poor children in these districts, by 
securing to them instruction in religious and useful secular knowledge.’ 


The gratuitous instruction of children having been provided for 
by the Scotch Education Act, and Dr. Milne having specially 
guarded his Trustees against relieving ratepayers, the Trustees 
have had under consideration the application of the fund for the 
promotion of more advanced instruction in the public schools of 
the county of Aberdeen. 


With respect to the Accounts, the Clerk to the Bequest writes 
as follows :— 


‘In reply to your letters of 15th February and 7th March last, I beg to state 
that, in the financial year from 30th June 1871 to 30th June 1872, the sum of 
£1780 was expended in paying £20 each to eighty-nine schoolmasters in the 
county of Aberdeen, in respect of which allowances each schoolmaster educated 
gratuitously not less than twenty-five poor children on an average for the 
whole year. This would give a total of 2225 children, but in point of fact the 
average number was greater. The individual children taught for a longer or 


shorter time in the course of the year, whose names, and the exact period of 
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whose attendance at school were given by the teachers in forms provided for 
the purpose, numbered 8220. The following were the branches taught: 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, English Composition, Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, and Religious Instruction. 

‘The annual salary, including travelling expenses, paid to the Inspector of 
Schools is £100, and to the Secretary, for the management of the Bequest, 
£52, 10s.’ 


Axssrract of Accounts, from 30th June 1871 to 30th June 1872. 


I.—Rrvenve Account. 
Gross RENTAL OF THE ESTATE OF sino rigric it 1871, £3,121 17 10 


Balance on Wood Account, 4 . aunties 
——————._ £3,124 5 7 
Deduct— 
Proportion of Rent-charge applicable to 
Interest on advances under Drainage 
Acts by Inclosure Commissioners,* . £17615 3 
Interest on Loans from Private Parties 
expended in improving the Estate, . 564 17 11 
————_§ £741 13 2 
Public and Parochial Burdens, . : 3 : 177 16 4 } 
Repairs and Improvements, A ‘ . ; §2 12 7 D 
Roads, . ‘ > 4 5 : 40 4 
Home Farm Expenses, : d 3 5 4613 2 
Factor Fee, and Clerks, . ‘ p 80 5 0 
Ground Officer's sect : 3 : s 18: O20 
Miscellaneous, . sme 5 ; ° 104.15 9 : 
‘ ————_ 1,225 16 4 
Ner REnrAt, . - 5 : 3 c ei - £1,898 9 3 
Applied as follows :— 
Payments to 89 Schoolmasters, at 20th December 1871, £1,780 0 0 
Inspector’s Salary, 100 0 0 \ 
Bank Interest for year from 80th June 1871 to 30th 
June 1872, Discounts on a penpee, etc., less 
Income Tax, os 81 4 6 
Arrears of ont written off, 010 0 
Proportion of Hxpense of Loan of £12, 800, for a fixed 
period of five years, at 34 per cent. . 50 0 0 
Balance of one-half of expense of Declarator of Right 
to Salmon Fishings at Muchalls, . d : 31 6 2 
Fee for Management of teed and Ce ‘ 4 55 13 0 
Miscellaneous, . ° : 5 58 110 
———_ 2,156 15 6 
DEFICIENCY IN INCOME oF YEAR, . 3 j 5 : : £258 6 3 
II.—Carirau Account. 
To Balance per last Account, - £14,747 4 2 
I. Amount further expended on permanent Improve- 
ments on the Estate of Muchalls, . : - Late 7s 
Carry forward, ' - £16,163 11 10 - 


* The Rent-charge applicable to Interest and Extinction of Capital expires as follows:— 


£56 17 6 in respect of advance of £875 0 0 on 6th April 1874. 
59 5 8 aa a 912 0 0 on 10th Oct. 1874. 
4618 8 iy + 722 0 0 on 6th April 1876. 

10415 8 sy 3 1,612 0 0 on 10th Oct. 1877. 
60 7 9 AS . 929 0 O on 6th April 1879, 

£328 5 38 £5,050 0 0 
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Brought forward, . £16,163 11 10 
IT. One-half the Costs of Action of Declarator of Right 
to Salmon Fishings at Muchalls, ordered by 
Finance Committee to be charged to Capital 


Account; : Z 297 14 7 
III. Payment to Inclosure Commissioners on Account 
of Principal of Loan, r ‘ é 15110 0 
By Balance carried to General Abstract, < s : 5 - £16,612 16 5 


£16,612 16 5 £16,612 16 5 


IfI.—Loan Account. 


By Amount of Loans from the following Parties, viz. :— 


Trustees of Anderson’s Institution, Forres, . A : - £5,000 0 0 

Trustees of late Dr. Somerville, Edinburgh, F é : 4,700 0 0 

Curator of Alexander Nisbet, Flass; Lauder, 4 ° : 4,500 0 0 

Curator of L. R. Hoyes, Forres, 6 2,000 0 0 

Alexander Jamieson and Robert Symington, Lauder, 1,600 0 0 
To Balance carried to General Abstract, . « £17, 800 0 0 


£17,800 0 0 £17,800 0 0 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


To Balance on Capital Account, being Cash expended in 
excess of Capital received, . - £16,612 16 5 
» Balance on Revenue Account, being Expenditure 
beyond Income :— 


In the year 1866, A See ede boa S 
Do. 1867, : : ASS 2 
Do. 1871, e A 232 2 0 
Do, 1872, 5 ; 258 6 8 
ad 631 4 8 
», Arrears of Rent due by Tenants, ; 3 3 174 8 2 
By Loans from Private Parties, é fs : 5 : . £17,800 0 0 
» Balance due to Bank, . e 125 5 7 
To Balance, being Payments by the Factor not yet entered 
in the Accounts, and Receipts credited, but received 
subsequent to 30th June, : c fi ¢ 50616 4 


£17,925 6 7 £17,925 5 7 


ABERDEEN, 10th October 1872._Examined, compared with the Vouchers, and found 
correct. JAmes Avas. Sryciair, C.A., Auditor. 


ABERDEEN, 29th November 1872.—Examined and approved by the Finance Committee. 
JOHN SmiTH, C. 


APPENDIX. 


Srate of REVENUE BALANCES for preceding Thirteen Years. 


Surplus. Deficiency. 
1860, June 30, . . ; 2 3 £48 7 9 
1861, June 30, . A 5 5 2 £122 12 0 
1862, June 30, . : : = G 136 OF 
1863, June 30, . 3 5 5 . 55 12 6 
1864, June 30, . 5 2 ° : 6619 1 
1865, June 30, . ; : ° F 1215 0 
1866, June 30, ‘ 2 > & 2712. 3 
1867, June 30 a), : ~ é . 113 4 2 
1868, June 30 2 . A : 3 a LORE ult 
1869, June 30 (6 : L : i 215 17 114 
1870, June 30 (6), ‘ F oi ' 102 19 10 
1871, June 30, : 5 . 2 232, 2 0 
872, June 30, 3 . é : & 268 6 0 


a) Year of Cattle Plague (Crop 1866). 
é Surplus Revenue applied to special purposes. 
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II. BURNETT BEQUESTS, ABERDEEN. 


THESE are two in number. The more important, and that most 
widely known, is the ‘ Burnett Treatise Fund.’ The other consists 
of the residue of Mr Burnett’s estate, and is in the hands of the 
Synod of Aberdeen, and administered purely as a charitable fund. 


1. THe Burnett TREATISE FUND. 


By his deed dated 24th March 1783, and subsequent codicils, 
John Burnett, merchant in Aberdeen, appoints certain Trustees, 


-and recommends to them to assume from time to time other Trustees 


in the place of those deceasing, so that a perpetual succession of 
his Trustees may be kept up for the management of his Fund. 
This direction has been duly attended to, and the Trustees at 
present are the Rey. John Burnett Stuart of Dens, and Mr. John 
Webster, advocate, Aberdeen. 

Mr. Burnett conveys the estate to the ministers and members of 
the Kirk-session of Aberdeen, in the first instance, in order that 
they, along with his nominatim Trustees, might apply the rents as 
follows: Two-thirds to the sick and aged poor of Aberdeen, so 
long as no legal assessment for their relief should have continued 
for seven years in Aberdeen, in which event the estate is to be 
vested in the managers of the Infirmary of Aberdeen ; and the re- 
maining third of the free rents, with the interests arising therefrom, 
to be invested by his nomnatim Trustees for forty years from 1774, 
at the end of which time the accumulated fund arising from said 
one-third of the rents and interests thereof is to be applied in pay- 
ment of two premiums—namely, to the authors of the first and 
second best treatises on the evidence of the existence and attributes 
of the Deity, under very particular conditions prescribed in the 
deed. The founder somewhat altered the subject-matter or theme 
for his treatises by his Jast codicil, and he appoints the like appli- 
eation of a third part of the rents of the estate, and of the interest 
growing thereon, to be continued in perpetuity, at like intervals of 
forty years between each competition and division. Accordingly 
the prizes were awarded, first in 1814, and again in 1854, with 
strict attention to the testator’s directions. On the latter occasion 
no fewer than 208 MS. essays were given in for competition. “ The 
first premium of £1800 was then awarded by the judges to a treatise 
of which the Rey. Robert Anchor Thompson, M.A., was found to 
be the author, and the second premium of £680 to one of which 
Principal Tulloch of St. Andrews was found to be the author. 

In terms of Mr Burnett’s deed, the whole of the accumulations 
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of the Treatise Fund were paid away asin 1814, the balance thereof 
being paid over, in terms of his third appointment, to the managers 
of the Infirmary, who had by that time come in place of the Kirk- 
session, In consequence of the continuance of a legal assessment in 
Aberdeen for more than seven years previous to 1849. This devo- 
lution was ascertained by a decreet of declarator by the Court of 
Session, at the instance of the Infirmary against the Kirk-session 
and Mr. Burnett’s nominatim Trustees, of date 23d January 1849. 

The Factor for the Trust, who is also a Trustee, writes as follows: 


‘Tf no other application of the Fund can be authorized by Parliament, or by 
the Court, before the expiry of the next period in 1894, the amount of the two 
premiums will be very greatly larger than in 1854, when, as the judges took 
oceasion to notice, they were above the value of any other literary prize in 
Europe. 

‘Speaking for myself only, I venture to express my opinion that a fund of 
such magnitude may be more beneficially applied to carry out the main design 
and objects of the testator than in the way prescribed in his deed. The eminent 
men (Professor Baden Powell, Mr. Isaac Taylor, and Mr. Henry Rogers) who 
acted as judges at the last competition in 1854, took occasion to express in 
writing the conclusion to which they had come of the necessity for some change 
in this respect before the arrival of another period ; and they stated very strong 
reasons in support of this view.’ 


There is a steady increase in this fund, and the amount in 1894, 
when the third-period of forty years will complete itself, will be 
very much in excess of the requirements of the Trustees. The 
following is a statement of account for 1872: 


ABSTRACT OF THE ACCOUNTS OF Mr. Burnert’s TREATISE FUND. 


1872. August 20.—At this date, which is the usual date of the annual balance, the 
accumulation of this fund, including the year’s income, invested prior to 20th August 
1872 (the end of the eighteenth year of the third period of forty years) amounts to 
£2996, 2s. 8d. 

Invested as undernoted— 
On Debenture by Railway sores and apse: —- at 4 and 


4} per cent. interest, . : £2625 0 0 
On ‘Heritable Security, : 2 S . Z é 7 300 0 0 
Balance of Cash in hand, 2 4 ; ‘ : * T1328 

£2996 2 “8 


The Income Account of the Trust for the year ending 20th August 1872 is as under- 


noted : 
1. Interest on the above sums invested on Debonture and Heritable 
Security, less income tax, £107 13 0 
2. The one-third of the free Rents of the Estate of Kinnadie, Cae and 
Year 1871, A 142 7 4 
’ Year's Income, . 3 £250. 0 4 
Less Disbursements for Audit, expenses ‘of Management, ete, ° 7 4121 
Free Income of Highteenth Year, i é é Z 4 £242 15. 5 


2. BuRNETT’Ss SyNop FUND. 


In the settlement of his residuary estate, 21st March 1783, John 
Burnett appoints four gentlemen (the same as those named in the 
Kinnadie Trust for the Treatise Fund) to be his’ Executors and 
Trustees, and directs them to pay the residue, if it exceeded £1500; 
to the Synod of Aberdeen in trust along with his own nominatim 
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Trustees and Executors (of whom he appoints a perpetual succes- 
sion to be kept up), to be by them applied to charitable purposes 
within the Synod of Aberdeen, and also within such parishes in 
Aberdeenshire as are not within the bounds of the Synod. -He 
instructed that the annual revenue should be distributed and 
divided among the sick poor, especially bedrid persons. In the 
event of a Poor Law being enforced, he provides for the distribution 
of the funds among persons, ‘reduced in their circumstances, who 
cannot be properly admitted to the poors’ roll. 


ABSTRACT of the last ANNUAL Account, presented to and approved of 
by the Synod on 9th October 1872. 


CHARGE. 
Balance from last Account, - £546 11 10 
Rents of Lands, Crop 1871, and ‘Interest on sums expended on per- 
manent Improvements, 610 0 5 


Repayments of part of Expenses paid i in connection with an Action of 

Augmentation and Locality at the instance of the Minister of the 

Parish of Banchory-Devenick, in which the Trust Lands are situated, 6416 3 
Progressive Interest on the Account, . : 441 


Amount of the Charge, £1225 12 7 


DISCHARGE. 

Amount distributed among Parishes entitled to receive Allowances for 
1871-72, ; . £4145 0.0 
Expenses ‘paid i in connection with the above Action of Augmentation 5214 1 
Public Burdens, . : 28 10 5 

Miscellaneous Expenditure, including Interest of a sum borrowed for 
permanent Improvements on the Lands, : ° F 40 3 8 
Factor’s Salary and Incidental Expenses, : ; é 3 xr 1:6 
Amount of Discharge, £557 9 2 

Charge, ; . : : . £1295 12 7 

Discharge, - - c : 557 9 2 

Leaving a Balance of . £668 3 5 


Available for the division of the year 1872-73 and other expenditure of the Trust. 


/ 
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IV. THE PHILP BEQUEST, FIFE. 


Ropert Purp, Esq. of Edenshead, who died in 1828, left his 
property to Trustees, who, after realizing and paying debts and 
legacies, were instructed in the following terms: 


‘That the said Trustees shall be bound and obliged, as they, by accepting 
hereof, bind and oblige themselves, and I hereby direct and appoint them to 
lend and lay out, on unexceptionable heritable security, the whole of the re- 
sidue or remainder of my heritable and personal estate, taking the writs and 
securities therefor in name of the persons herein named, appointed perpetual 
Governors and Managers as hereinafter directed ; which whole residue, so to 
be laid out, I hereby appoint to be a capital sum, in no case to be thereafter 
encroached on, but the yearly interest or produce thereof, after paying neces- 
sary expenses, shall be expended and laid out for the purpose of giving educa- 
tion in the different districts aftermentioned to that class of children who, 
from the poverty of their parents or guardians, are the most likely to be 
deprived of that blessing—the most needy always to have the first claim, and 
care being taken that none who are in circumstances to enable them to procure 
education to their children shall be admitted to the benefit hereof: And I 
hereby nominate and appoint the three senior ministers of the Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy, the minister and the four senior members of the Kirk-session of 
Kirkcaldy, the two senior justices of the peace resident within the burgh of 
Kirkcaldy for the time being; and, failing such resident justices, the nearest 
justices; and the eight senior trustees elected by the inhabitants of Kirk- 
caldy, under the Act of Parliament passed in the year 1811, ‘for widening, 
paving, lighting, and otherwise improving the burgh of Kirkcaldy,’ at the time 
of my death, and their successors to be nominated and appointed as hereinafter 
directed, to be perpetual Governors and Managers of my said funds to be laid 
out, and who shall have the right thereto fully vested in their persons for 
answering the purposes of this Trust.’ 


Mr. Philp appointed that these Governors and Managers should 
allocate the free revenue of the residue of his estate as follows, viz. : 


‘I appoint two eighth parts or shares of the free yearly income or interest 
arising from my funds to be laid out and expended yearly in educating one 
hundred children, of the above description, in the town and parish of Kirk- 
caldy ; I appoint three eighth parts or shares of the said free yearly income or 
interest to be laid out and expended yearly in educating one hundred and fifty 
children, of the above description, in the town of Dunnikier, including St. 
Clairtown and Hauklymuir ; I appoint two eighth parts or shares of the said 
free yearly income or interest to be laid out and expended yearly in educating 
one hundred children, of the above description, in the town of Linktown of 
Abbotshall, including Newtown of Abbotshall and Bridgetown of Invertiel ; 
and the remaining one-eighth part or share of the said free yearly income or 
interest to be laid out and expended yearly in educating fifty children, of the 
above description, in the town of Kinghorn.’ 


These localities were all in the vicinity of Kirkcaldy. 

Certain local Managers, for the direct administration of each of 
the proportions of the revenue, were appointed, who were to act 
under the General Trustees. 
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The specific purposes of the Bequest are thus detailed in the 
Trust Disposition : 


‘ And I hereby declare, that the shares or yearly produce of my funds, allotted 
to each place or district as aforesaid, shall be laid out and applied (except the 
parts thereof that may be otherwise applied, as hereinafter authorized) in paying 
school wages for children of the description aforesaid within the said respec- 
tive places; and failing the application of a sufficient number in these places, 
so as to exhaust the funds, the children to be taken from other towns and 
places in the neighbourhood, at the discretion of the Governors and Managers. 
I appoint the children to be sent to the respective parish schools situated 
within the district where they reside, and taught by the parish schoolmaster 
of the foresaid places, if he is a person sufficiently qualified ; but where the 
parish schoolmaster is not qualified, or, from the number of scholars or other 
causes, he cannot take the charge, the Governors and Managers are hereby 
authorized to appoint and make choice of a teacher of their own, to be 
engaged for such period as they may think proper, and who shall be remoy- 
able at pleasure. And in case such teachers shall be appointed, and that the 
Governors and Managers shall consider that they are able to teach a greater 
number of scholars than those they may have occasion to teach under this 
Trust, I hereby direct them to teach other scholars, to be paid for in the usual 
way by their parents or guardians, the Governors and Managers having always 
the power of limiting the number; and the Managers shall have it in their power 
to allow each teacher an annual sum, in name of salary, not exceeding ten 
pounds, in case his circumstances and situation may require it; and I direct 
and appoint that the children at all the schools shall be taught to read English, 
writing, and arithmetic, and be furnished from the funds with books, paper, 
pens, ink, and slates for that purpose. And if the fund appropriated for each 
district as aforesaid can possibly afford it, I appoint one pound ten shillings 
annually to be laid out for each scholar, in purchasing and procuring clothes 
that may be most necessary for them. And I hereby declare, that the children 
shall not be put to school before they are six years of age, and may remain till 
they are fifteen years of age. And as religious instruction is, of all other 
things, of the greatest importance to reasonable creatures, I entreat that the 
Managers, in all the districts, may enjoin the teachers to give all due attention 
to instruct their scholars in the doctrines and principles of the Christian reli- 
gion, as these are contained in the Scriptures, explaining them in an easy, plain, 
and familiar manner, and giving them select passages to commit to memory, as 
I humbly conceive this mode of instruction will enable them, with greater ease 
and advantage, to understand the religion of Jesus Christ, and must, by the 
divine blessing, have a very favourable influence on their morals and characters. 
And as Sabbath-evening schools are found, by experience, to conduce very 
considerably to the improvement of children, as well as of those who are farther 
advanced in years, I appoint and direct a Sabbath-evening school to be kept in 
each of the following places, viz. Kirkcaldy, Dunnikier, Linktown, and King- 
horn,—to be under the management and superintendence of the respective 
Managers of the said districts, who shall have the power, respectively, of 
appointing qualified persons to be teachers, with power to them to pay each 
teacher such annual sum as they may consider reasonable, not exceeding ten 
pounds, they always regulating the extent of payment according to the number 
of scholars at each school, the progress they make, and the attention that is 
given by the master to their instruction; and also with power to pay the 
schoolhouse rent, coals, candle, and books, the same not exceeding ten pounds 
annually for each school. The teachers, if qualified, and it would be desirable 
to find them such, to instruct them in Church music, which is certainly a 
pleasing and interesting qualification; and as there is the closest and most 
intimate union between body and mind, He who knows our frame has enjoined 
instrumental as well as vocal music in the services of religion very fully in the 
Scriptures, as fitted to compose our spirits and elevate our devotion. And as 
the frequent examination of the scholars, in all the districts, will have a very 
favourable influence, by exciting in them a spirit of emulation, and it is likely 
to have a similar effect on the teachers, I therefore recommend examinations 
of the different schools to be as frequently as convenient. I sincerely hope 
that the funds will be sufficient for all the intentions of this Trust ; but should 

I . 
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it be otherwise, the number of children must be diminished in the districts in 
a just proportion ; but, on the other hand, should there not be a sufficient 
number of scholars, so as to exhaust the funds, or should the funds be more 
than sufficient to answer the purposes intended, and herein pointed out, the 
yearly balance or surplus of each town or district shall be appropriated and set 
aside as a fund out of which the Governors and Managers shall pay the child- 
ren, on leaving school, or their parents or guardians for their behoof, a sam 
between two pounds and five pounds, or whatever more the fund will afford, 
the better to enable them to begin the world: Butas it is highly probable that, 
among so many children, some will not behave themselves as they should, but 
be unmanageable, and neglect their education, the Managers are empowered to 
dismiss such from school, and supply their place by others; but should some 
be borne with, although not behaving as they should, they shall receive nothing 
from the said Sinking Fund at leaving school, or at least less, as the Managers 
shall think proper ; those, on the other hand, who distinguish themselves by 
good conduct and proficiency, to receive more, in proportion to their merit.’ 


In 1846 an Act was obtained to incorporate the Governors and 
Managers appointed under the Trust Disposition, and to explain 
and extend powers and provisions contained in the deed. In this 
Deed of Incorporation, it is stated that the funds left by Mr. Philp 
had ‘turned out to be considerably greater than he appears to have 
contemplated, and powers were given to increase the number of 
children to be educated at the expense of the Bequest, and to erect 
additional schoolhouses, to appoint additional teachers, and to 
increase the salaries of teachers and officers. The application of 
the yearly income was settled as follows: 


‘And be it enacted, That after paying all the annuities due under or by 
virtue of the said Trust Disposition and Settlement, and the expenses of all 
necessary improvements and repairs connected with the said trust estate, 
and all taxes and expenses of management payable therefrom, the free 
yearly income arising from the said trust estate shall annually be applied 
by the said Governors as follows, videlicet:—Two eighth parts thereof shall be 
laid out and expended by the Governors in educating the number of children 
of the description hereinbefore and in the said Trust Disposition and Settle- 
ment set forth, in the town and parish of Kirkcaldy, with power to add to the 
number as hereinafter mentioned ; three eighth parts thereof shall be paid to 
the Managers appointed by the Trust for the district of Dunnikier, including 
St. Clairtown and Hawklymuir ; two eighth parts thereof shall be paid to the 
Managers appointed by the said Trust for the district of Linktown of Abbots- 
hall, including Newtown of Abbotshall and Bridgetown of Inyertiel; and one 
eighth part thereof shall be paid to the Managers appointed by the said Trust 
for the town of Kinghorn,—which several parts or shares so paid by the 
Governors to the said District Managers shall be applied by the said Managers 
respectively in giving education, within their respective districts, of the 
description prescribed by the said Trust Disposition and Settlement, to the 
number and class of children therein specified ; and it shall be lawful for the 
said Governors and for the said Managers, in their respective districts, to 
provide for the instruction of the girls attending the schools in sewing and 
knitting, by means of female teachers, such female teachers being appointed 
by the Managers of the respective districts, subject to the approbation of the 
Governors ; the Sabbath-school teachers being also appointed by the Managers 
of the respective districts, and all the other teachers under the Trust, except- 
ing as after mentioned, being appointed by the Governors, and subject to 
dismissal by them: And the said Governors and District Managers respectively 
shall pay the expense of upholding the schoolhouses of their respective 
districts, and the necessary expense of local management and of stationery 
and books, in their respective districts, and shall lay out one pound ten 
shillings annually for each scholar in providing clothes, which sum shall 
include the value of the sewing and knitting which each scholar shall obtain © 
from the Female School, and the Governors and the respective Managers shall 
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also set aside a sum of five pounds for each scholar ‘on his entering the 
school, to be disposed of in the manner after mentioned; and if, after 
answering all these purposes, and after providing for payment to each of the 
children presently attending the schools of a sum not exceeding five pounds 
at their leaving school, there shall still be a surplus of funds belonging to the 
said town and parish of Kirkcaldy, or any of the said districts, the Governors, 
as regards the said town and parish of Kirkcaldy, and Managers of such 
districts respectively, shall set aside such portion of the surplus as may be 
deemed necessary (to be deposited in one of the incorporated or chartered 
_ banks in Scotland in name of the Governors), to accumulate for the purpose 
of erecting additional schools, as after provided for, and shall also increase the 
number of seholars within the said town and parish or district respectively, 
of the description entitled to the benefit of admission under the said Trust 
Disposition and Settlement; or, if the number of children within the town 
and parish of Kirkcaldy, or districts respectively, be not sufficient to exhaust 
such surplus, shall admit children of the same class from any of the 
neighbouring towns or places, and such additional children shall have the 
same privileges in every respect as the original numbers within the said town 
and parish or district.’ 


Powers to make bye-laws were given in the following terms: 
‘ And the Governors shall also have power to make bye-laws or 
regulations for the management of the Trust affairs, provided 
that such bye-laws be in nowise inconsistent with the spirit of 
this Act, nor of the said Trust Deed, so far as not herein altered ; 


and particularly providing that no bye-laws shall be enacted: 


which may affect the privileges or powers of the District Mana- 
gers as existing under the Trust-Deed and this Act: And provided 
further, that it shall be imperative upon the said Governors to have 
at least two general meetings annually, the one in March and the 
other in September, when the reports of all the Committees since 
the last general meeting shall be laid before them, and be subject 
to their approval or reversal; and the Clerk shall be bound at 
any time to call extraordinary general meetings of Governors, 
upon a requisition to that effect being presented to him sub- 
scribed by five of the Governors for the time.’ 

These powers were limited by a subsequent clause, as follows: 
‘ And be it enacted that it shall not be lawful for the said Governors 
nor for the District Managers to apply any part of the said Trust 
funds under their charge respectively to any other purposes what- 
ever than the purposes of the said Trust Deed and of this Act.’ 

The schools instituted by the Trustees are ordinary elementary 
schools. The parents or guardians of those wishing the benefit of 
the Bequest fill up schedules of application, which are disposed of 
by the Governors, who follow, as nearly as possible, the general 
instruction that those ‘in destitute circumstances’ shall alone 
benefit, the most needy having a preference. 

The following is a list of the Schools and Teachers, and the 
salaries paid to them :— ' 


List or TEACHERS—PuHILP’s GOVERNORS, 31st December 1872. 
PATHHEAD. 


Wm. Arthur (including Sabbath School) Gee hate noses 1 eb Oe O 
Wm, Watson : Fh : a capanee eth (orb. ts 80 0 0 
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Joanna Guthrie, Sewing School . ; th be : : £40 0 0 

Joanna Young, : Z - : 3 : 45 0 0 

Henry Christie, Singing’ 4 : : : : : : 8 0 0 
KIRKCALDY. 

A. B. Chalmers (including Sueing and Sabbath re : £169 0 0 

Monitors : 0 5 LOO: “0 

Miss Black, Sewing School. : ; : ¢ 2 : 40 0 0 

J. Garvie, a6 ° : : 5 A : 1610 0 

LINKS. 

Thomas Westunter ; > yeas : ‘ ‘ £140 0 0 

John Forsyth (including Singing) « : : : : : 20.2 0) 0 

P. Purvis, Sabbath School . : » usages : 7 13 50.4.0 

Miss Henderson, Sewing School . : ; hare : 40 0 0 
KINGHORN, 

John Forbes (including Sabbath School) : 3 ecard) 0 

Notre.—He is allowed to take extra scholars for fees ander 
sec. 7, Act of Parliament. 
Elizabeth Fraser, Sewing School ; ; ‘ : : : 20 0 0 


Nore.—With the exception of Kinghorn, no children other than those on 
the foundation are taught. 


The following Abstract of Accounts, though somewhat elaborate, 
is necessary to the proper understanding of the present working of 
the Bequest: 


ABSTRACT OF THE ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNORS OF RoBEeRT PHILp’s Trust 
EsratE AND SCHOOLS, and District Manacers of the Trust, for the 
Year ending 31st December 1872. 


I. GENERAL FUND. 


1. INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


CHARGE. 
I. Rents of Farms, ete. : 
‘Banchory and Craigencalt, Crop He : : £1056 3 0 
Drinkbetween, do. : : : 485 19 0 
Part of Kinghorn Acre Land, do., 35 4 s ° 16 8 6 
Nether Pitlochie and Freeland, Glories ; : 856 16 5 
Lumquhat, do., 400 0 0 
Part of Edenshead, with Manstovhouse, for year 
ending Martinmas 1872, . 4 : 26 0 0 
£2841 6 11 
II. Feu Duties—Edenshead, Gappeide, ; 3 6 £25 LOG ees’. 
Others, 3 , : ‘ pik ae 
—————._ 2617 7 
III. Interest on Heritable and other aig etc., . H p 164. <2 2 
IV. Miscellaneous—Hdenshead Wood. . . ; 3 23 0 0 
£3045 6 8 
V. Arrears recovered during year, : ° . "3 4 Yi 1610 5 
£3061 17 1 
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DiscHARGE. 
I. Bank Interest, . . c : e ‘ fs ‘ . 5 : £0 0 0 
II. Public Burdens, of) iG. 2° CAR? Raa ee ioe ere 57 11 0 
Ill. Parochial Burdens, . i . C ; F i: 3 . 143 4 11 
IV. Insurance against Fire, . j= wie ¢ B e ‘ A A 49 5 
V. Feu Duties, , é : C ‘i f , : : - 3 7 272 
VI. Annuities, ; : : . ‘ : ‘4 < 16 0 0 
VII, Expenses of Management, viz. 
Salaries, Sateen : é é 3 . £80 0 0 
Travelling Char, ges, : LON +S: 2 
Printing, Advertising, Postages, and Stationery (Ban- 
chory, etc., to let), eto liek 
Law Expenses (Kinghorn Locality, Banchory Tack, etc.), 2715 9 
— 139 16 6 
VIII. Miscellaneous, 1414 0 
IX. Repairing, Building, and Improvement F Fund, ‘15 per cent. on Gross 
Revenue of £3045, 6s. 8d... ° : = . 456 16 0 
X. Arrears for year, . ° : - g : & 5 0-0) 0 
XI. Payments to the four Districts — 
Pathhead, 3-8ths of net Income, . C 6 6 £833 6 0 
Kirkcaldy, 2-8ths . 4 . “ : 555 10 8 
Links, 2-8ths x 5 : : Z 55510 8 
Kinghorn, 1-8th < - c ° . 277 15 4 
———————_ 2222 2 8 
XII. Fractions in division—carried to Repairing, etc. Fund, - 00 5 
£3061 17 1 
2. REPAIRING, BUILDING, AND IMPROVEMENT FUND. 
CHARGE. 
Appropriated as above, 5 5 5 3 2 : c ig fogs £456 16 0 
Fractions in division, as above, . : : 00 5 
Sum from Robertson’s Trustee for Repairs « on Banchory, ete, : : 3 20 0 0 
Balance at debit of Fund at 31st December 1872, : : < . 766 13 6 
£1243 9 11 
DISCHARGE. 
Balance at debit of Fund at 30th December 1871, . , c 5 £789 15 9 
Expended during meee 1 1872— 
Banchory, . . R : 5 . ce) ee Org 
Craigencalt, A 2 2 : : : : 3 00 0 
Drinkbetween, c Or OO 
Edenshead (Repairing and partly “Rebuilding Steading 
and Offices, ) 271 12 2 
Freeland (half of March Fence with Wellwood), » 204.10 
Lumquhat (Repairing Dwelling-house), . 3 13 8 0 
Pitlochie € «do. do. and Fences) 5619 2 
453 14 2 
£1243 9 11 
3. BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES, 
To Kinghorn Acre Land, Rent, etc., Crop 1872, ae! in fe Atgeny = ir £16 13 1 
3, Feu Duties, etc., unpaid, b os) 8 LOVEE 
, Arrears of Revenue at 30th December 1871, . ‘ | £486 9 0 
" Less paid during year 1872, included in above Charge, TG) 1000 & eS 5 Ty 
» Permanent Capital, 5 ome MY ae pe aig - 714,628 2 10 
£75,118 5 5 
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ASSETS. 


By Union Bank, 
», Commercial Bank, 
», National Bank, 6 
» Repairing, Building, and { Improvement ‘Fund, 
» Securities, 5 
», Landed Estates, 
», Sundry Debtors, 
» Income Tax repayable by Government, 
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£465 19 6 

463 18 0 

141 3 10 

766 13 6 

2,800 0 0 

1, ere "2°. 7 
ie ee 469 18 7 
ue Nes 49 5 


£75,118 5 5 


Wm. Roy Srrars, Clerk and Treasurer. 


Kirkcapy, 16th January 1873.—Examined, along with annexed accounts of Kirk- 


caldy district, and found correct. 


Joun N. M‘Lrop. 
Rozserr B, Heeoin. 


II. DISTRICT? ACCOUNTS: 


1. INCoME AND EXPENDITURE. 


CHARGE. 


Pathhead. 
1. Sum received from General 
Fund for year ending 31st 
December 1872, 
2. Interest on Bank Accounts, 
3. Miscellaneous Revenue, 


£833 0 0 £55510 8 


L28, 36 
0.0.0 


013 0 
21 7 2 
£834 14 6 £577 10 10 
Surplus Fund (excess of Hx- 
penditure over Income for 157 10 6 81 4 6 
year), 


£992 5 0 £65815 4 


DISCHARGE. 
Pathhead. Kirkealdy. 
1, Interest on Bank Accounts, £0 0 0 £0 0 0 
2. Clothing, . 8461410 314 2 8 
3. Siationsty Books Maps 
Pens, ete, ? ? 41 8 4 21 11 72 
4. Prizes for Scholars, E a 5 2 8 
5. Examination. Birth-day. e 
ete., Exp endo: ? 1010 3 1017 0 
6. Teachers’ Salaries, 323 0 0 244 3 4 
7. Medical Attendance, 7: 6 i seer rere 
8. Clerk’s Salary, ta SO 00 0 
5 Janitor’ 8, Cleaner’s * Offi. 
cer’s Salaries, ete., LS, 280 1707 4 
10. Barber, . 0 5 00 0 2 2.0 
11. Coal and Light, 5 : 11 16 11 318 1 
12. Taxes, crite 7 9 44 6 4 6 
18. Fire Insurance, . : 016° 0 1 Oan6 
14. Church Sittings, O00 512 0 
15. Repairs, 184 11.5 914 
16. Miscellaneous, ; : 21 7° 8h 311 0 
; £992 5-0 £65815 4 
Surplus Fund (excess of In- 
come over Hxpenditurefor 0 0 0 00 0 
year), 
£992 5 0 £65815 4 


Kirkealdy. 


Links. Kinghorn. 
£555 10 8 £27715 4 
513 1 rea H 
14 7 Ae 0 8 0 


£575 10 103 £281 3 3 


104 110 0 0 0 
£679 12 9 £281 3 3 
Links. Kinghorn. 
£0 0 0 £0 0 0 
294 2 10 106 9 10 
20. Ores 89 
410 10 210 0 
613 4 2 8 6 
263 0 0 107 14 8 
00°90 5 0 0 
12 0 0 315 0 
12 2 0 1619 1 
0-70) 50 015 0 
4'a6. Sed 29 
4 710 0 0 0 
012 0 0.0, 0 
0 0 0 000 
54 2 7 3.4 9 
oe ey) 516 5 
£679 12 9 £274 8 11 
0 614 4 


0 0 


£679 12 9 £281 3 3 
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2. State oF SurPLus Funps. 


CHARGE. 

eS, oe Pathhead. Kirkcaldy. Links. Kinghorn. 
1. Funds on hand at 30th 

December 1871, } e179 1A £180 9 3 £443 3 114 £379 19 62 
2. Excess of se id over Ex- 

penditure for year ending 

31st December 1872, as we ath Gee @ 614 4 
Balance (Net Debt at 3ist D 

alance (Net Debt at 31st De- 

somber 1872), Pod 0 «hy 0 OO 0-00 0 


£179 1 4 £180 9 3 £443 3 11} £386 13 102 


DISCHARGE. 


Pathhead. Kirkealdy. Links. Kinghorn, 
1. Debt at 30th December 1871, £0 0 0 £0 0 0 £0 0" 0 £0 0 0 
2. Excess of Expenditure over 
Revenue for year ending 
31st December 1872, as 157 10. 8 st 4.6 
above 


Balance (Net Funds on hand at 
31st December 1872), 21 10 10 99 4 9 339 2 1 386 13 102 


104 1 104 0), 8 


£179 1 4 £180 9 3 £443 3 113 £386 13 10% 


8. State or Pupizts’ Retiring Funp. 


CHARGE. 
Pathhead. Kirkcaldy. Links. Kinghorn. 
Diente es OO «000° 40.0 0 ee 7 
2. Funds set apart during year 
ending 31st December 0 0 °0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1872, 
3. Interest for year, - 00 0 00 0 0: 01,50 4 711 
Balance (Net Debt at 31st De- 
pe ones sh Gaye 2 > Ur Una kor on a Oe 


£0 0 0 £0. 01.0 £0 0.0 £161 2 6 


DISCHARGE. 


Pathhead. Kirkcaldy. Links, Kinghorn. 


1. Payments for year to ‘came £0 0 0 £0 0 0 £0 0 0 £0 0 0 
leaving School, 
Balance (Net Funds on hand 00 0 000 00 0 161 2 6 


at 31st December 1872), 


£0.00 £0 0 0 £0 0°00 £161 2 6 


4, STate OF BALANCES. 


LIABILITIES. 
Pathhead. Kirkcaldy. « Links. Kinghorn. 
To Surplus Fund Bh Funds ¢ 

has as before, £211010 £99 4 9 £3839 2 1 £386 13 108 

Pupils’ Retiring Fund, < 00 0 OR OF 0 0 0 161 2 6 

Cash due to Clerk, . 010 0 O70 > OD. Oro & 6 6 9 

Money due Bank, 2 0.0 0 00 0 0 0.50 000 
Sundries, . 3 7 : 0 Orn 00 0 00 0 0 0 0 
£22, 0.10. £99 4.9 £8389 2 1 ‘£554 3 13 
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ASSETS. 

Pathhead. Kirkcaldy. Links. Kinghorn 

my Barplas Pee Net Debt). 29 00, £0 0 0 0 enre 
Cash due by Clerk, . . 000 000 000) 75 9 14% 
Money in Bank, 5 . 22 0 10 99 4 9 BO9 neue 478 14 0 
SundeHesw Fie we 00 0 0 0 0 0) 0°10 0 0 0 
£22 0) 10 £99 4 9) -£339002 sees bot ee ede 

5. EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL. 

Pathhead. Kirkcaldy. Links. Kinghorn. 
Total Expenditure, . . .£4 8 0 £412 158 £4 0 504 £314 7-92 
Do. less Salaries, 219 408 2171008 2 9 36 2 5 4:32 
Clothing, - aceon alm holon: ase = AAD 0288. ol 4 al 68) 9 em sont 50 
Stationery, 3 . i e110; 13:58:06 0 3 016 0 2 4:39 0 3 3°52 


Nore.—In Pathhead district, £171 has been expended in additions and special repairs 
to buildings, equal to 15s. 192d. per pupil; and in Links, £49, 8s. 11d. has been expended 
in special repairs to buildings, equal to 5s. 10°84d. per pupil. The Coal and Light 
Account in Kirkcaldy district has this year been credited with £4, 10s., received from 
the Musical Society for coal and light during the seasons 1869-70, 1870-71, 1871-72, In 
Kinghorn district, an account for clothing amounting to £17, 10s., outstanding at closing 
accounts, brings up the total expenditure in that district to £3, 195. 406d. per pupil, and 
the clothing to £1, 13s. 064d. per pupil. The Kinghorn clerk's salary is for a half year. 


III. PUPILS ON ROLL OF SCHOOLS, Ete. 


3lsr DEcEmBER 1872. 
Pathhead. Kirkcaldy. la ps th Totals. 


1. Boys on Roll at 31st December1872, 126 84 362 
2. Girls do. do. 95 44 76 20 235 
3. Boys attending Day School on Roll 
of Sabbath School, . 112 85 100 42 339 
4, Girls attending Day School on Roll 
of Sabbath School, . 80 44 76 ». |-20 220 
5. Boys on Roll of Sabbath School but 
not on Roll of Day School, . 15 0 0 0 15 
6. Girls on Roll of Sabbath School but 
not on Roll of Day School, 5 10 0 0 0 10 
7. Girls on Roll of Sewing School, < 95 44 76 24 239 
8. Boys left during 1872, . : 25 14 10 12 61 
9. Boys admitted “5 ; 3 P 22 et 22 12 87 
10. Girls left during 1872, . 5 5 9 14 17 5 45 
11. Girls admitted 16 8 20 8 52 
12. Boys supplied with Clothing; A 129 123 97 51 400 
13. Girls do. 86 61 82 24 258 
14. Greatest number of Pupils on | Roll 
during year, 244 158 180 75 657 
15. Smallest a of Pupils on Roll 
during year, 3 207 128 158 72 565 
IV. CLOTHING SUPPLIED. 
Boys— ; Pathhead. Kirkcaldy. Links. Kinghorn. 
Jacket, Vest, and Trousers, . : 1 1 1 0 
Boots (pairs), : 0 : 1 1 1 1 
Stockings eae), 2 2 2 ul 
Shirts, 2 2 2 2 
Bons or Cap, 1 1 1 1 
Braces, 1 0 0 1 
Collars, 2 0 1 0 
Necktie, . 1 1 1 1 
Handkerchief, 0 0 uf 1 
Neckerchief, 1 0 0 1 
Gloves (pair), 0 0) 0 0 


* The late Clerk. 
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Frocks, fi ‘ 3 : 6 é 2 2 2 

Hat or Bonnet, 1 1 1 1 
Petticoat, . ° 1 2 1 2 
Shifts, . g 2 2 2 2 
Shawl, 0 0 0 0 
Collar, 1 0 0 0 
Pinafore, 2 0 0 0 
Boots (pairs), its 1 1 0 
Stockings (pairs), 2 2 2 1 
Jacket, . 5 1 at 1 1 
Necktie, 0 1 0 0 
Gloves, : : é . 0 0 0 0 
Paletot, é “ . ‘ 0 0 0 0 
Handkerchief, C 0 0 1 0 


Wm. Roy Spears, Clerk and Treasurer. 
KirKkeapy, 16¢h January 1873. 


Mr. Philp’s main object was to provide Education for such 
destitute children as would be otherwise unprovided with it, and 
to give each of the beneficiaries on his fund just as large a 
payment for clothes as would enable them to attend school. 
It has to be noted that Mr. Philp fixed on the parish (now public) 


schools as the schools to which the children on his fund were to 
be sent. 
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V. THE SOCIETY IN SCOTLAND FOR PROPAGAT- 
ING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, EDINBURGH.* 


THE Society, which had existed for some years previously, was 
erected into a Corporation by Letters Patent from Queen Anne, 
dated 25th May 1709. These proceed on the narrative : 

‘Forasmuch as we, understanding the charitable inclinations of 
many of our subjects for raising a voluntary contribution towards 
the farther promoting of Christian knowledge,-and the increase of 
piety and virtue within Scotland, especially in the Highlands, 
Islands, and remote corners thereof, where error, idolatry, supersti- 
tion, and ignorance do mostly abound, by reason of the largeness of 
parishes and scarcity of schools, and for propagating the same in 
Popish and infidel parts of the world, etc. ete. Full power is by 
these letters given ‘to receive subscriptions, mortifications, dona- 
tions, legacies, sums of money, lands, goods, and gear, and therewith 
to erect and maintain schools to teach to read especially the Holy 
Scriptures, and other good and pious books; as also to teach 
writing, arithmetic, and such degree of knowledge, in the High- 
lands and remote corners of Scotland, and in other parts above 
mentioned; and to use such means for instructing the people in 
the Christian Reformed Protestant religion as may “be competent.’ 

The first nomination of the Society was directed to be made by 
the Lord President and other Lords of Session in Scotland. The 
Society was ordered to have a general meeting once a quarter, was 
empowered to elect office-bearers, etc., and was also empowered to 
assume additional members at any of these quarterly meetings 
from among the general body of contributors, and to appoint a 
committee of fifteen as a Committee of Management. They were 
further empowered ‘to make such rules and ordinances, and to 
alter the same, as they shall see most convenient and needful for 
the better government of the said Society and management of the 
affairs thereof, and the more effectual promoting of the aforesaid 
design.’ 

By second Letters Patent, of date 6th June 1738, on the narrative 
of the first Patent above quoted, and in addition thereto, the 
Society was empowered ‘to cause such of the children as they 
shall think fit to be instructed and bred up to husbandry, house- 
wifery, or in trades and manufactures, or suchlike manual occupa- 
tions as the Society shall think proper, and that in such places 
and in such manner as the Society or their Directors shall think 
the most practicable and expedient. The ground of this was 
stated to be, that such training would be advantageous, not merely 
to the young people themselves, but ‘to the nation in general, and 


1 This might be classed under ‘ Mixed Bequests,’ were it not that hitherto 
the funds have been almost wholly devoted to education. 
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better answer the inclinations of the contributors for promoting 
piety and virtue.’ 

The Society, as originally formed, was mainly supported by the 
Church of Scotland, and the General Assembly from time to time 
authorized collections for its support, and recommended it to the 
liberality of the public. Its funds were entirely formed by legacies, 
donations, and subscriptions: some of these were of large amount. 
The Society’s funds have also been greatly increased by judicious 
investments in the purchase of land, which has increased in value. 

The only legacies which were left as mortifications to particular 
schools or districts are the following: 

1. Mr. Nicol Spence, in 1721, left a house in Warriston Close 
to the Society, subject to his own and his wife’s liferent, thereafter 
for payment of certain sums to three schools in the parish of 
Harray and Birsay,in Orkney. The house was sold in 1849 for 
£180. 

2. Mr. John Raining, of Norwich, in 1724 left a sum of £1000 to 
the General Assembly, for the support of a school in the Highlands, 
which the Assembly transferred to the Society; and after some 
negotiations a school was built at Inverness, called Raining School, 
and has since been supported by the Society. 

3. In 1758 Miss Gray of Teasles gave the Society a sum of 
£500, on condition of supporting a school in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh; and the Rev. Dr. Buchanan having in 1826 conveyed 
certain subjects in Lochend Close, Canongate, the Society have for 
many years supported a male and female school there. 

4. In 1766 Mr. Hollowell, Chaplain to the Charity Workhouse, 
Edinburgh, by his will conveyed a shop in Libberton’s Wynd, and 
£600, for the support of three schools in the parish of Wick. 

5. In 1754 Mr. Gibson, of Richmond Buildings, London, gave 
the Society a sum of £1500, for which they granted bond, binding 
themselves to pay Mr. Gibson and his wife during their lifetime a 
sum of £67, 10s.; and after their death, Mr. Gibson, by deed of 
mortification, instructed the Society to pay £22 to the parish of 
Tynron for a school, and £13 to be distributed among certain poor 
persons in the parish. The Society, since the death of Mr. and 
Mrs, Gibson, have paid these sums regularly. At present they 
pay a salary of £32 to the teacher at Tynron School, and £13 to 
the poor of the parish, in terms of the arrangement with Mr. 
Gibson. 

Besides the schools supported by the Society, the Society also 
supports a number of missions, some of them, such as St. Kilda 
and Strathfillan, under special mortifications. 

These missions were at one time much more numerous than 
they are at present. At the time of the Secession, in 1843, many 
of the missionaries joined the Free Church, and the people of the 
same districts having also joined that Church, missionaries in many 
cases ceased to be sent. 

It may be here stated that soon after 1843, a question having 
arisen whether the funds of the Society could be applied to pur- 
poses in connection with the Free Church, the case was tried in 
the Court of Session, and it was decided that the Society was 
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attached to the Church of Scotland, and was not at liberty to 
employ any teachers or missionaries except those who were members 
or adherents of the Church of Scotland. 

Besides the schools and missions referred to, the Society has also 
under its charge, upon special mortifications, two: churches,—the 
Gaelic Church in Edinburgh, and the church at Tenandry, in the 
Presbytery of Dunkeld. 

A copy of the scheme of the Society for the year 1872 shows 
that they then maintained 194 schools, chiefly in the Highlands 
and Islands, besides 76 sewing schools, 10 mission stations, and 
2 quoad sacra churches. Appended will be found a statement of 
account for the same year. 

The Secretary states that, ‘as several of the schools of the Society 
may be rendered unnecessary by the recent Education Act, it is 
contemplated to carry out the object of the Society, “ of propagating 
Christian knowledge in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland,” 
by increasing the number of missions, and otherwise propagating 
Christian knowledge in remote districts of the country, for which 
they have very frequent application.’ 


ABSTRACT OF THE TREASURER’S ACCOUNT for the Year from 31st October 1871 
to 31st October 1872. 


Branch. CHARGE. 
1. Balance in favour of the Society at 31st October 1871, . : - £2,259 10 4° 
2.. Arrears of Rents and Feu Duties at 31st October 1871, . : : 383 12 10 
3. Free Produce of the Estates peloneine to the Booiety, 5 - . «14 4,002,15 11¢ 
4. Interest and Dividends, . 3 & - 2,085 8 2 
5. Legacy and Donations, . : i 3 5 : . : A 148 9 8 
6. Proceeds of Books sold, . A ¢ e F : : "7 15611 96 
7, Principal Sums uplifted, . : e rc . 33,250 0 0 
8. Sums received in repayment of Railway Damages, < = 5 7610 0 
9. Property Tax repaid, A ‘ ‘ : 302 10 7 
10, Salaries paid in advance at 31st October 1871, . : . 5 42° 0) 0 
11. Salaries in arrear at 31st October 1872, . 3 4 4 . s 610 0 
Sum of the Charge, - . 5 . £42,693 19 49 
Branch. DISCHARGE. 
1. Salaries in arrear at 31st October 1871, . £13 10 0 
2. Salaries to the Society’s Teachers and others for the 
year, . : 5 5 c : . A487 199 
8. Salaries paid in advance, “ a 142 6 8 
4. Payment on account of Moors Indian School, . 66 15 10 
5. Annual Presentations and Annuities, 64 0 0 
6. Expenses attending the Inspection of the Schools, 


and Miscellaneous Payments connected with 


Schools and Missions, . ‘ ‘ 424 6 46 
7. Public Burdens, Feu Duties, and Insurances, 48 5 58 
8, Payments for Improvements and Repairs, Furnish- 
ings, etc., B 5 - 964 7 16 
9. Expense of Supply of “Books to Schools, ete. Ks 152 19 1 
10. Price of the Estate of Gladstanes and Greenshiells, 
purchased, . 33,114 8 6 
11. Payments chargeable against the Rents of Gladsianes, 
etc., Crop 1872, . : 15 110 
12. Balance of Property Tax paid and retained, 5 " 149 18 11 
13, Law Expenses chargeable against Capital, . 4 1388 5 5 


Carry forward, £40,242 5 0 £42,693 19 49 
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; Brought forward, £40,242 5 0£42,693 19 4° 
14. ry ohne of Management and Law Expenses— 


ecretary and Treasurer’s reds a £8150 0 
Auditor’s Salary, . . fi 217).0) 20 
Law Expenses, fs . 3 14 6 8 
oyna me Printing, etc., ° 6 52 2 4 
— 402 8 7 
15. Arrears of Rents and Feu Duties at 31st ba vap 
1872, ‘ 4 : 893 6 65 
Sum of Discharge, ‘ jay , h - 41,538 O- 16 
Balance in favour of the Society at 31st October 1872, . » £1,165, 19" “3s 
Being Balance on account with Royal Bank, . SPLOT ou Wal 
Do. do. on account for Threavegrange, . F 352 14 19 
£1,326 1 119 
Less due tothe Treasurer, . £152 1 8 
Do. to the Factor for Cat- 
worth, . 0 4 2 
Do. to the Forester at 
Leaston, . . : 17 610 
— 170 2 86 
Balance as above, F : 5 . £1,155 19 35 


Se 


STATE OF THE PROPERTY AND FUNDS OF THE SOCIETY at 31st October 1872. 
1. Landed Estates— 


Calroust, : : 7 C ; ; A Z ; é 2 £13;619) 13" .2 
Catworth, . 4 : : . 3 : : ‘ 6,238 15 10 
Glenriddell, . ie 6 3 t s 2 c 7 : - 22,240 18 86 
Leaston, : : : ‘ ‘ : , ‘ : abe CAL flac he Mir 
Threavegrange, . 2 : ; . x é i : - 20,286 10 9 
Whitecastle, 5 A é : ; 3 11,851 19 6 
Whitehouse, . : 2 c 5 7,057 3 11 
Gladstanes and Greenshiells, at purchase price, - : : + 383,363 5 3 


£148,325 8 86 
2. Money lent out, viz. : 
On Heritable Security, etc., £18,900 and £2,000, £20,900 0 0 
On Railway Debentures,. . SLL 800!" 0""'0 
—_—— 32,700 0 0 
3. Price of Gaelic Chapel and Horse Wynd Property, deposited in 
Bank, . 6,500 0 0 
Note.—Interest resting dué on £6000 since 16th May, and on 
£500 from 21st June 1870. 


4, Government Stock, £1,170, 4s. 7d., valued as formerly at F . 1,082 5 3 
5, Edinburgh and District Water Trust 6 per cent. sed Deben- 
tures, do., : 1,165 10 0 
6. Arrears of Rents and Feu Duties, é A A 3 893 6 6¢& 
7. Salaries to Teachers paid in ee r > £142°6 8 
Less in arrear, 2 Fs : . é s 610 0 
a 135 16 8 
8. Value of Straw on the Farm of Bankhead, Leaston, . A A : 355 15 6 
9, Property Tax to be received back, viz. : 
Amount for three years ending 5th April 1871, as 
in last year’s State, . £420 14 10 
Deduct for two years ending Sth “April 1870, re- 
ceived back, A 305 2 7 
£115 12 3 
Amount for the year iad 5th eagh 1872, as 
before, page . : 149 18 11 
—- 265 11 2 
10. Balance in favour of the Society on account ending 31st October 
1872, as on preceding page, : * c : c A = 1,155 19 3s 
ToraL PROPERTY AND Funps,_ . c = = . . £192,579 13 08 


Since the above statement of account was sent in, many of the 
Society schools have been transferred under the operation of the 
Education (Scotland) Act, aud they will be still further reduced in 
number. 
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VI. EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


FouNDED 1824. 


AN abstract of the accounts of the above Committee has been sent 
to the Commissioners. Apart from the Training Colleges, the 
Committee expend £6000 a year on elementary schools in Scotland, 
chiefly in the Highlands and Islands. The Committee was formed 
in 1824, to supplement the work of the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge and the parochial system. There were, at 
the date of the return made to the Commissioners, 285 schools, 
apart from Training Colleges, under its charge. These are being 
rapidly reduced in number under the operation of the Education 
(Scotland) Act. 

The funds scarcely fall under the cognisance of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners. They are almost wholly collected from 
year to year. A proportion of the legacies left during the last ten 
or twelve years has been carried to capital account, and invested 
partly in a house in Edinburgh (12 Picardy Place), attached as a 
Female Boarding House to the Training College, partly in De- 
benture Bonds. The Committee also possess Government Stock 
to the amount of £4, 400. In 1872 the capitalized funds stood 

as follows : 

1. Value of House anid Pra cooks 12 Picardy 


Place, Be aris i 

_ Government Stock, . i 5 : ‘ 4400 0 0 

4 Debenture Bonds, d : 3 : ; 4,000 0 0 
4° In, Bank, . f } F 4 . F M2 % 8 0 
Total, : . £1207% 0 -0 


The interest of the realized capital is applicable to the mainten- 
ance of the Training Colleges alone. 

The Committee also holds a grant from the Bell Trustees, 
amounting to £4705 Government Stock. 
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Vil. THE MACLEAN BEQUEST. 


In the year 1856, the late Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander MacLean, 
a native of Mull, at that time residing in Millport, Cumbrae, 
executed a deed of conveyance, which contained the following 
provisions among others : 

‘Thirdly, That my Trustees shall invest the remainder of the 
said sum of £20,000 in such manner as may appear to them most 
beneficial, and shall, on the expiry of one year from my death, 
apply the annual proceeds thereof for the education of poor and 
deserving boys of the name of MacLean or MacLaine, of legitimate 
birth, and that subject to the following rules.’ 

These rules were ‘that the number of boys should commence 
with 10, and for seven years be increased by 5, after which 20 
should be elected annually till the number amounted to 140; 
any further increase to be dependent on the accumulation of the 
estate.’ 

2. That each boy should receive a Bible, and that his parents 
should receive £3 a year, for seven years, for his education in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

3. That boys should be selected between the ages of 7 and 14. 

4. That the best boy each year should receive a bursary of £25 
for four years, ‘to enable him to prosecute his studies at any one 
of the Scottish Universities, and to qualify himself for a learned or 
scientific profession.’ 

By a codicil, dated June 7, 1858, Colonel MacLean ordains: 
‘That boys only who spell their name “ Maclean” and not “ Mac- 
Laine,” shall be eligible to be admitted to the benefit of the pro- 
visions made under that head.’ He further directs that beneficiaries 
shall attend an evening class if possible, and that the payment of 
the donation, in the case of the ordinary scholar, or of the bursary in 
the case of the student, shall be made dependent upon his making 
satisfactory progress in his studies. By this codicil, also, the 
surplus revenue is to accumulate till it amounts to £1500, and a 
church is to be built with this sum in Glasgow, in which worship 
is to be held according to prescribed conditions; and any of the 
beneficiaries who may have attained to positions of respectability 
and eminence shall be eligible to be elected as Trustees, and shall 
have a preference over others. 

By a second codicil, dated February 19, 1859, the testator con- 
veys to his Trustees the whole of his estate in addition to the sum 
of £20,000, ‘conveyed by me to my Trustees by the foregoing deed 
of settlement.’ 

There was an attempt made to reduce the will, which proved 


' 
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unsuccessful. The whole sum which the estate realized, after in- 
curring expenses of litigation, was £16,725, 5s. 9d. The magistrates 
of Glasgow are the Trustees. 

The Trustees are in the habit of issuing an intimation setting 
forth the terms upon which the Bequest is to be administered in 
terms of the will. 


VII FREE CHURCH EDUCATION FUND. 


THE Education Committee of the Free Church have capitalized 
£9800 of their legacies and subscriptions. They are free to use this 
sum as they please. 

In addition to the above capital, they have the distribution of 
a donation of £7000, by the late Mr. D. M‘Laren of Callander, made 
over to the General Trustees of the Free Church in 1849. This 
donation was given on the condition that it should be invested, 
and the annual interest. alone used ‘for the benefit and aid of 
the scheme of the Free Church of Scotland for increasing the 
means of Education and Religious Instruction, particularly in the 
Highlands and Islands.’ The annual proceeds are paid, in sums 
varying from £5 to £15, to ‘deserving schoolmasters in rural 
districts, particularly in the Highlands and Islands. 

The Free Church Trustees have also the administration of 
£14,000, gifted and bequeathed by the same gentleman in 1849 
and 1850; one-half to be spent in aiding rural schools, and the 
other half in bursaries to students attending any Normal School or 
College of the Free Church. 
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IX. BELL RESIDUE FUND. 


Tue Trustees of Dr. Andrew Bell, who founded the Madras College 
and many other schools in Scotland, have in their hands a residue 
amounting to nearly £18,000. 

The interest of this sum has been hitherto applied annually to 
aid in the erection and maintenance of schools, subject to the 
condition that the monitorial system should be adopted in the 
schools aided. The passing of the Education Act has made it 
unnecessary to spend the revenue as in past years; and the 
Trustees have had under their consideration the best mode of 
applying it under the altered educational circumstances of the 
country. Looking to the deep interest which the testator exhibited 
in the principles and practice of teaching, and the freedom of 
action left to the Trustees, they have resolved to contribute to 
the foundation of two Chairs of Education in Scotland. 

The Trustees are the Earl of Leven and Melville, Lord Kirkcaldy, 
and John Cook, Esq., W.S. 


The Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell left by gift and bequest £4288, 9s. to 
the Bishops of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, the interest of 
£2500 of which was to be applied to the maintenance of lectures 
on education, and for prizes to students attending these lectures. 
The following is an extract from the ‘ Corroborative Declaration of 
Trust by the Bishops, dated 11th, 19th, and 20th September and 
17th October 1833, and recorded 28th October 1833 :— 


‘The said Dr. Andrew Bell, by his last will and settlement, dated 13th 
August 1831 and 10th January 1832, did, znter alia, with the view to 
make good scholars, good men, good subjects, and good Christians, give 
and bequeath to the foresaid James Walker, and to the Rev. Michael 


~ Russell, LL.D., minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Leith, £1500 in trust, 


to be by them invested, with the £1000 formerly remitted, in Govern- 
ment, heritable, or other sufficient securities, as may be judged best by 
them, so that the capital sum or corpus may be legally handed down to 
the higher order of ministers of their communion, commonly called 
Bishops; and that the annual produce or interest thereof only may be 
applied to the maintenance of the intended lectures on the, Principles of 
Education, and on the Madras system of mutual instruction and moral 
discipline, at the Theological Institution of the Episcopal communion at 
Edinburgh, and for prizes to students of these lectures. And whereas 
the aforesaid munificent gifts and bequests by the said Dr. Andrew Bell 
have been accordingly received by us, the said Dr. James Walker and 
Dr. Michael Russell, and that they stand invested in the Government 


four per cent. annuities.’ 


K 
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The Commissioners are informed that these lectures were deli- 
vered in Edinburgh as recently as 1860. The following note from 
the agent indicates the present application of the trust -— 


‘ EpInBurGH, 29th Jan. 1875. 


‘, .. I may mention that the lectures have for some years been 
delivered at Trinity College, Glenalmond; but arrangements are now 
making for resuming the delivery in Edinburgh. 


(Signed) ‘Hue J. Roxx.’ 
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I. HUTCHESONS HOSPITAL, GLASGOW. 


THE following extracts from a statement drawn up by the Patrons 
of Hutchesons Hospital with a view to a Provisional Order, con- 
tains an account of the above Hospital :— 

_Hutchesons Hospital was founded by George Hutcheson of 
Lambhill, by deed of mortification dated 16th December 1639, 
wherein he sets forth his ‘respect to the glory and worship of God, 
and command given in His word of truth to be beneficial to the 
poor, and what is done to them in His Highness’ name is done to 


- Himself, as the reason or cause inductive of his conveying to ‘the 


Provost, Bailies, Dean of Guild, Deacon Convener, and the ordi- 
nary Ministers of Glasgow, and their successors in office,’ as Patrons 
of the Hospital, a tenement of land on the north side of the Tron- 
gate, within the burgh of Glasgow, ‘to be edified and made ane 
perfyte Hospital for entertaimment of the poor aged decrepit men 
to be placed therein, for whose support he by the same deed also 
mortified 20,000 merks, or £1111, 2s. 2;$d. sterling, out of the in- 


- terest derived from which sum, after expending as much ‘for ane 


yeir or ma yeirs as may outred and decoir the said Hospital in 
perfect form,’ he appointed ‘as many aged decrepit men, of the age 
above fifty years, who have been honest of life and conversation, 
and are known to be destitute of all help and support at the time 
of their entry in the Hospital, being merchants, craftsmen, or any 
other trade without distinction, to be maintained as the annual 
income would afford. 

George Hutcheson in his deed of mortification estimated that 
the number of pensioners to be. so maintained might possibly be 
eleven, each of them receiving ‘ for their entertainment four shillings 
Scots’ (ae. fivepence sterling) per day, and every year ‘a gown of 
convenient colour, with fuel sufficient in the Hospital, summer and 
winter, for their convenient residence therein.’ 

The only direction or regulation enacted by George Hutcheson 
for the government of the Hospital is contained in the concluding 
paragraph of his deed, viz. that ‘it is necessary that ane of the 
number having knowledge to read shall read the prayers morning 


_ and evening, besides their resort to the common prayers and prac- 


tising in the Laigh Trongate Kirk.’ 

George Hutcheson having died within fifteen days of the exe- 
cution of this deed, it was ratified by his only brother, Mr. Thomas 
Hutcheson, by contract dated 27th June 1640, entered into be- 
tween him and the Patrons of the Hospital, which, after narrating 
the mortification, bears that the Patrons having ‘considered the 
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foundation, and found it a worthy work, tending to God’s glory 
and the weal of the poor, bind themselves faithfully to observe its 
terms, and particularly continually ‘to place as many poor old men 
as the annual rent of the mortified funds will entertain, conform to 
the founder’s will and intention. The Patrons further add, that 
they will ‘prefer any poor aged men, of the quality prescribed, 
being of the name of Hutcheson, to any other, from the respect 
they carry to the founder.’ 

By this contract, Thomas Hutcheson, besides ratifying his brother’s 
mortification, assigned the arrears of interest due to him, as his 
brother’s heir, on the mortified funds, and in addition, ‘having 
good mind and will that the said Hospital should be built large 
and in a comely form,’ and ‘ to the weal and behoof of the poor to 
be entertained in the said Hospital, and for their habitation,’ he 
conveyed to the Patrons another tenement of land adjoining that 
gifted by his brother. 

Subsequently, on the 14th July 1641, Thomas Hutcheson again 
homologated the original mortification, by assigning to ‘the Provost, 
Bailies, and Council, as Patrons of the Hospital,’ the further sum of 
10,500 merks, or £583, 6s. 8d. sterling, ‘for the better help and 
supply of the said eleven founded persons within the same.’ 


FOUNDATION AND ENDOWMENT OF HUTCHESONS 
SCHOOL. 


The two brothers were thus jointly the founders of the Hospital 
or endowment for_pensioners ; but the school which has co-existed 
with the Hospital under the name of Hutchesons School, owes its 
origin to the benevolence of Thomas Hutcheson alone. 

By his deed, of date 9th March 1641, Thomas Hutcheson, upon 
the narrative that ‘forasmuch as there is command given us in the 
word of God to be charitable to the poor, being assured that what 
is done to them here on earth in God’s name is holden as done to 
Himself, as lykways following the pious and memorable example 
of my worthie predecessour umqle George Hutchesone of Lambhill, 
my brother, quho under God was the fountane from quhome my 
means and estaitt did flow, and for the great zeall, respect, and re- 
gaird I haif to the advancement of the glorie of God, weill, help, 
and supplie of the poore, hoping that God will performe towards me 
His gracious promeis contenit in His sacreid word, maid to all those 
quho provis charitable to the poore,’ mortified a third tenement of 
land in the Trongate, adjoining those on which the Hospital build- 
ings were then in course of being erected, together with 20,200 
merks, or £1122, 4s. 544d. sterling, for the purpose of erecting ‘in 
a whole continuous work with the Hospital, and nevertheless to be 
made a commodious and distinct house by itself, for educating and 
_ harbouring of twelve male children, indigent orphans, or others of 
the like condition and quality,’ 

The deed thereafter prescribes that the children ‘shall be all 
burgesses’ sons of the burgh of Glasgow, who either want parents, 
or whose parents are not able to maintain them;’ a preference 
being enjoined to be given, ceteris paribus, to those of the names 
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of Hutcheson and Herbertson. It further provides that the children 
‘shall all be maintained in the Hospital with meat, drink, clothes, 
elding or fuel, and other necessaries as becomes; with a master to 
teach, learn, instruct, and oversee them, and women to make their 
meat ready, wash their clothes,—which are appointed to be all of 
one colour and fashion,—to keep them and the house cleanly, and 
to perform all other servile things therein,’ 

The deed of mortification also prescribes that the boys shall be 
‘about seven years of age or thereby, or younger if they be found 
capable of instruction, at the time of their entry to the Hospital, 
where, it is provided, they may remain for schooling ‘about four 
years ;’ after which period the Patrons are empowered ‘to bind them 
to honest craftsmen to instruct them in trade, according to their 
several dispositions, or to be chapmen, or mariners, or any other 
lawful trade, calling, or vocation, and to give them, ‘for their better 
help and advancement to an honest life, a full year’s maintenance 
in money, equal to what was bestowed upon them yearly during 
their abode in the house.’ 

The deed of mortification further provides, that if any of the 
boys ‘ be likely to prove scholars, and apt for learning, then they 
are to be entered to the Grammar School, and there instructed in 
letters freely, without payment of any fees during their abode, 
which is appointed to be for the further space of four, or at the most 
five years, ‘during which time they shall be entertained in the 
house, and have their books and other things furnished them in 
the same way as before their entry to the Grammar School;’ after 
which, the deed bears that the boys ‘shall have no further benefit 
in the house’ But Thomas Hutcheson, who about this time 
founded a bursary at the University of Glasgow, besides contribut- 
ing a considerable sum to aid in restoring its buildings, adds, as an 
instruction, ‘ that if it shall happen any of the founded persons de- 
sire to enter the College, and to pass the course there, seeing they 
are burgesses’ sons of this burgh, I do hereby earnestly recommend 
them to the Patrons, that such of them may be preferred to be of 
the Town’s Bursars as occasion shall offer, they being found quali- 
fied, being best learned and most indigent.’ 

The deed then appoints ‘the Town of Glasgow’ as Patrons of 
the mortification, and ordains that in each year the Provost, Bailies, 
and Council shall, from among themselves, elect a ‘Master of the 
Hospital, and four others, who, with four of the ordinary ministers of 
the town, shall form ‘a Council of Management, to cognosce and 
determine concerning the reception, admission, and entertainment 
of the founded persons, and the ordering and government of the 
said house and whole affairs thereof, recommending earnestly to 
the said Patrons that they deal impartially in the administration 
thereof, always with an equitable and charitable respect to the most 
indigent young ones of the city, in the mode and manner before set 
down, as they shall answer to God, the Patrons being empowered 
‘to do everything needful concerning the same, sicklike and as 
amply in all respects as I might have done myself, the same always 
and ever tending to the benefit, use, and behoof of the founded 
persons.’ 
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Shortly after endowing the School, Thomas Hutcheson executed 
another deed of mortification, dated 3d July 1641, of the additional 
sum of 10,000 merks, or £555, 11s. 1,4,d. sterling, for the ‘further 
help of the twelve founded orphans, and supply to the twelve old 
men, wherein he authorized the Patrons, with consent of the min- 
isters, ‘to wair and bestow not only this sum of 10,000 merks, with 
the other sums specified in the mortification above written, but also. 
the whole sums mortified by the said umquhile George Hutcheson 
for maintenance of the twelve old men, upon the best, cheapest, 
and well-holden arable lands they can get to buy near the burgh 
of Glasgow, to the effect the rents and feu duties thereof may be 
available in all time coming for the sustentation of the said founded 
persons in manner expressed in the said mortification.’ 

Thomas Hutcheson, like his brother George, died within the 
period required by law, and without performing the acts necessary 
to validate his last deed of mortification, and it therefore became 
needful that it should be confirmed by his three sisters, who were 
the only other members of the Hutcheson family—as, although 
George and Thomas Hutcheson were both married, neither of them 
left lawful issue ; and this ratification was accordingly given by 
deed, of date 15th October 1641. 


HUTCHESONS HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL. 


The deeds above narrated show that the total amount in money 
mortified by the brothers Hutcheson for the endowment of the 
Hospital and School, exclusive of the arrears of interest, which, 
however, may not have been entirely made effectual, and of certain 
payments, apparently of 8000 merks, or £444, 8s. 102d. sterling, 
made by Thomas Hutcheson personally during the building of the 
Hospital, amounted to 60,700 merks Scots, or £3373, 4s. 544d. 
sterling, with three tenements of land in the Trongate. The pro- 
portions in which this property was destined for the respective 
purposes of the Hospital and the School are not precisely specified, 
further than that there was specially destined— 


For the Old Men, ' ; . £1694 8 102 
For the Boys, . ‘ ; 1122 4 52 
For both jointly, , : ‘ 556 11 124 


£3373 4. 5 


From these amounts, and the number of the steadings destined 
respectively for the erection of the Hospital buildings and the 
School, it may approximately be inferred that two-thirds of the 
mortified property was intended for the behoof of the old men or 
the Hospital, and the remaining one-third for the boys or School. 


MINOR MORTIFICATIONS. 


Besides the administration of Hutchesons Hospital and School, 
there has also been conferred on the Preceptor and Patrons of 
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Hutchesons Hospital the administration of certain bequests des- 
tined for the advancement of special purposes, which are stated 
in the several deeds of endowment, to the following effect, viz. :— 


Buair’s MOoRTIFICATION. 


By deed of date 21st June 1710, James Blair, elder, merchant 
in Glasgow, conveyed 10,000 merks, or £555, lls. 15%. to 
Hutchesons Hospital, the interest of which, estimated by him at 
500 merks, or £27, 15s. 6,8,d. sterling, he appointed to be dis- 
tributed yearly by the jaan three Bailies, Dean of Guild, and 
Deacon Convener, in conjunction with the six Ministers of the 
burgh of Glasgow, in pensions of £5, 11s. 1-+4,d. to each of ‘ three 
old indigent men, who have formerly been of credit, and the 
balance of £11, 2s. 248d. in the education of ‘four boys,-at or 
above six years of age, fit to be schooled, who are to continue at 
school till they come to be twelve years old, the names of Blair 
and Gemmell in their order having a preference. 

The property of this mortification has been entirely merged in, 
and is not distinguished from, that of Hutchesons Hospital. The 
Patrons, however, still recognise the preferential names of Blair 
and Gemmell, when eligible applicants appear—the men receiving 
pensions out of the Hospital funds, and the boys their education, 
in greater number and to a larger extent than the unaided income 
from the original mortified fund would of itself permit. 


DANIEL BAXTER’S MORTIFICATION. 


The mortification by Daniel Baxter, bookseller in Glasgow, dated 
14th October 1776, with two relative codicils, one of the same date 
as the mortification, and the other dated 24th February 1779, is of 
a more complex description. 

By his deed of mortification, Mr. Baxter, after narrating ‘ that it 
had pleased God to bless him with a considerable stock of worldly 
goods, and being resolved that his lands and effects should after 
his decease be in all time thereafter and for ever mortified and 
employed to public and pious uses,’ conveyed to the Preceptor and 
Patrons of Hutchesons Hospital the one half of his estate for the 
purpose of being employed in the manner therein prescribed, viz. : 
After payment of certain legacies and annuities, and of a bursary 
of £8 at the University of Glasgow, the conditions of which were 
finally settled by Mr. Baxter by the codicil after mentioned, ‘ for 
the encouragement of honest trade and industry; with which 
intent it was prescribed that the Patrons should in the first place 
‘lend out six several principal sums of fifty pounds sterling each 
to six several merchants, burgesses and guild brethren in Glasgow, 
and six several principal sums of six hundred merks Scots” (ive. 
£33, 6s. 8d. sterling) each to six several craftsmen, burgesses and 
guild brethren in Glasgow, to enable them to prosecute their busi- 
ness and trades, and that without any obligation for interest 
(except as under written), upon the said merchants and tradesmen 
severally granting bond, with undoubted personal security, to 
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repay the said principal sum free of all charges.’ Secondly, ‘in 
implement of the following yearly charities, or in case the annual 
proceeds should be insufficient. to pay the whole of the said chari- 
ties, then of such of them as the Preceptor and Patrons shall think 
most proper, viz.: To three poor men, burgesses and guild brethren 
of Glasgow, whose birth or former situation in life may entitle to 
respect, the sum of one hundred pounds Scots (£8, 6s. 8d. sterling) 
yearly during their life, they being in need and continuing to 
deserve the same; to three. poor women, being the widows or 
daughters of respectable burgesses of Glasgow, the sum of one 
hundred pounds Scots each yearly during their lives, they being 
in need and deserving thereof; and to six children of such bur- 
gesses of Glasgow, fifty pounds Scots each yearly, for the space of 
four years, the said children not being under eight years nor above 
ten years of age at the time the said charity is first bestowed upon 
them, and during the years of receiving the donation following 
out regularly either a Latin, or writing, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, 
education.’ 

The Patrons are ‘by the deed appointed to employ any remain- 
ing surplus of the yearly revenue ‘either in augmenting the 
before-mentioned charities, or for any other yearly charitable 
uses they may think proper, such charitable purposes being 
always given and received under the designation of “Daniel 
Baxter's Mortification.” ’ 

Mr. Baxter, after blood relations, conferred a preference upon 
applicants of the name of Baxter for the benefits of his mortifi- 
cation. He also declared ‘that the books and accounts of the 
subjects conveyed by him, and mortifications and donations paid 
therefrom, should at all times be kept separate, regular, and 
distinct, balanced and docquetted by the Preceptor and Patrons 
once a year, and that the mortifications and charities bestowed 
shall bear the designation of “ Daniel Baxter’s Mortification.” ’ 

The codicil of the same date with the mortification contains 
merely a nomination of executors. That dated 24th February 
1779, among other provisions unnecessary to be here noticed, 
appointed, with regard to the before-mentioned bursary, that it 
should ‘ be given to a good boy, son of a burgess and guild brother 
of this burgh attending the humanity class, well recommended 
(especially by his former teachers), and should be at the disposal 
of the Magistrates, Dean of Guild, and Convener, the Ministers 
of the city, the Principal and Professor of Divinity, and the five 
Regents, to continue the five years he attends the several gown 
classes and the first year he attends the Divinity Hall;’ and as 
respects the other purposes of his endowment, that, after relatives 
within the fourth degree, persons of ‘the names of Baxter, Barr, 
Wingate, Cunningham, and Cameron, if well recommended, and 
burgesses and guild brothers, should be preferred in the above 
order’ to the benefit of the mortification. 

It has to be stated that loans from the mortified property were 
at the outset, but only to a limited extent, granted by the Patrons, 
who, however, soon found considerable practical difficulties in the 
way of carrying into effect the first appointed purpose of Mr. 
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Baxter's settlement, there being very few individuals to whom 
loans of the small amount prescribed would be of material benefit 
who were in a position to find the ‘undoubted’ security required 
for their repayment; and consequently this purpose of the 
mortification has been allowed to fall into abeyance. 


Scotr’s MOoRtTIFICATION. 


By the mortification of William Scott, tobacconist in Glasgow, 
dated 14th October 1818, the Preceptor and Patrons of Hutchesons 
Hospital were directed to apply the income arising from the 
amount bequeathed to them ‘for the support of old men, old 
women, and the maintenance, clothing, and education of boys, 
according to the existing rules of the Hospital, as to qualification 
of applicants or otherwise, in the proportion of one-fourth of the 
income to the men, one-fourth to the women, and one-half to the 
boys. Mr. Scott adds that ‘it is my express will and desire that 
the annual pensions shall not be less than £20 to old men, and 
£15 to old women, and that the sums given in name of main- 
tenance to boys shall not be less than £4 sterling, besides the 
other usual allowances for clothing and education; and in all 
applications for the benefit of the charity, I direct that the names 
of Scott and Anderson shall have the preference.’ 


Hoop’s MortTIFrIcATION. 


Miss Mary Hood, ‘residing in Drygate of Glasgow, daughter of 
the deceased James Hood, excise officer there, as residuary legatee 
of the deceased Alexander Hood, Esquire, of the island of Mount- 
serrat, her brother, having by her trust settlement, which is dated 
26th Decenaber 1817; conveyed her whole property to certain 
Trustees, with a direction to apply the residue ‘in aid of the in- 
stitutions for charitable and benevolent purposes established, or to 
be established, in the city of Glasgow or neighbourhood thereof, 
according as her Trustees saw proper, they, by minute of date 3d — 
March 1827, resolved to pay the Preceptor and Patrons of Hutche- 
sons Hospital the sum of £6,000 on the following conditions, 
specified in the receipt and acknowledgment granted therefor, 

iz.: ‘That the interest thereof should be paid in pensions half- 
yearly, at Candlemas and Lammas,—the -representatives of pen- 

sioners dying having no claim to any part of the pension payable 
at the term following their death ; that applicants of the name of 
Hood shall, ceteris paribus, be preferred, and that female relations 
of the late Miss Hood shall be entitled to a preference, although 
not answering the description after given, provided they be of 
good moral character and in indigent circumstances; that the 
pensioners shall be unmarried females, of irreproachable. character, 
natives of the City or Barony parish ‘of Glasgow, and who have 
been resident in said city or parish for at least five years, or, if not 
natives, for at least ten years previous to their application, of not 
less than fifty years of age, and who, from easy or respectable 
circumstances, have been reduced to indigence; and that the 
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amount of the pensions to be granted shall not be under £5 nor — 
above £20 sterling per annum. 


The provisions of the foregoing deeds of mortification have 
been thus fully recited, as they contain, with the Royal Charter 
now to be noticed, the whole original constitutional provisions 
under which the Patrons of Hutchesons Hospital have managed 
and administered the funds and property entrusted to their care. 


ROYAL CHARTER. 


In the year 1821, a Royal Charter was obtained, erecting and 
incorporating the Preceptor, the Lord Provost of the city, ‘along 
with the Magistrates, Councillors, and Ministers of the Established 
Churches in the said burgh, present Patrons of the said Institu- 
tion, and their successors, into a free and lawful incorporation and 
body politic, under the name and title of “The Royal Incorpora- 
tion of Hutchesons Hospital, in the City of Glasgow.”’ 

The charter confers on the Preceptor and Patrons ‘ the exclusive 
power, management, and administration of the affairs of the 
Hospital, and ‘specially with power to make such bye-laws and 
rules as they may think expedient for their own government and 
the management and distribution of the funds of the said Hospital 
for relieving the poor and the education of boys, under the pro- 
viso only that the said laws and rules shall not be contrary to the 
laws of the realm.’ 

The charter further gives a perpetual succession to the Hospital, 
and confers certain other ordinary corporate privileges, and 
ordains that it ‘shall always be interpreted liberally, and in 
favour and to the honour.,and advantage of the Preceptor and 
Patrons and their successors.’ * 


ACTINGS AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PATRONS. 


There now falls to be given a short narrative of the actings and management 
of the Patrons respecting the Hospital and School, consequent on the before 
recited deeds of mortification and royal charter, down to the present time, 
showing also the existing state of their administration, the management or 
administration of the minor mortifications under their charge haying been 
already adverted to. 


PURCHASE OF THE GORBALS AND OTHER LANDS. 


Acting upon the direction contained in the settlement of Thomas Hutcheson, 
to invest the funds of the Hospital in arable land near Glasgow, the Patrons, 
in the year 1650, acquired, at the price of about £3400 sterling, the one half 
of the Barony of Gorbals, in the then neighbourhood of the city of Glasgow, 
the ‘other half of these lands being purchased for the joint behoof of the 
Corporations of the burgh and of the Trades House of Glasgow. 

This purchase, although at first a source of distress and anxiety from adverse 
circumstances, and the disturbed state of the country at the time, became 
ultimately most beneficial to the Hospital. The Patrons have also, at different 
times, acquired other heritable properties on behalf of the Hospital. From the 
increased value of their landed estate, the Patrons have been enabled to realize, 
from sales and feuing, and from the administration of the funds belonging 
and bequeathed to the Hospital, an income now nearly of £10,000 sterling per 
-annum, while there is still a large portion of their original Gorbals property 
and other purchases which the growth and prosperity of the city, and its rapid 
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progress in their direction, is year by year enhancing in value, and from 
which the Patrons anticipate that a largely increased income may in future 
years be realized. 


HOSPITAL BUILDINGS, 


In accordance with the instructions contained in George Hutcheson’s deed 
of mortification, the building of an Hospital was proceeded with during the 
lifetime of his brother Thomas, and was finished after his death, having 
apparently cost £26,194, 18s. 11d. Scots, or £2182, 13s. 7d. sterling. 

In this building the old men and boys were originally located, but on the 
depression of the Hospital’s revenues, consequent on the purchase of the 
Gorbals property, the School was dispersed; and although it was again re- 
sumed in the Hospital building, the boys do not seem, after the year 1652, to 
have had any residence within it. 

About the same time the practice was commenced of letting out portions of 
the building, which gradually increased as it became, from its central position 
in the city, more valuable for mercantile than for residential purposes, till, in 
the year 1795, ‘none of the pensioners or boys resided or were maintained in 
the Hospital, except four or five paupers (women), who were allowed to occupy 
five rooms in the original buildings, for which they paid no rent, living sepa- 
rately and unconnected with each other, and subject to no sort of Hospital 
regulation or management,’ as is stated ina memorial, at that time submitted to 
counsel, respecting the contemplated sale of the Hospital buildings and gardens, 
which was shortly afterwards carried into effect. Subsequently a new monu- 
mental structure, in which, however, neither pensioners nor boys reside, was 
erected in Ingram Street of Glasgow, which is presently partly let out for 
mercantile purposes and partly used by the Patrons for meetings in connection 
with the pensioners. 


PENSIONERS. 


Shortly after the decease of George and Thomas Hutcheson, the Patrons 
commenced to admit old men to the benefit of the Institution. The first elec- 
tion of a pensioner took place on the nomination of the Provost, Bailies, and 
Council of Glasgow, on 13th November 1643, and about the time of the com- 
pletion of the buildings, on 25th December 1649, the full number of eleven old 
men pointed at by George Hutcheson was attained. The want, however, of 
funds or revenue, caused by the purchase of the Gorbals lands, already referred 
to, necessitated retrenchment; and accordingly, on 13th May 1654, the Patrons 
minuted a resolution, ‘that no manner of people, young or old, be placed in 
the Hospital until a more sure and constant rent be provided thereto.’ 

The depression, however, was not of very long continuance; and in the year 
1660 the full complement of eleven old men was again being maintained in 
the Hospital. 

The records of the Hospital show that at the outset the old men and the boys 
were fed and clothed as well as lodged in the Hospital building; but this prac- 
tice very shortly fell into disuse, and in lieu of board and clothing the old men 
seem to have received payment weekly of pensions amounting to £100 Scots, 
or £8, 6s. 8d., more or less, according to circumstances. It is also inferable 
from the records, probably in the first instance from want of completed 
accommodation in the building, and afterwards from portions of it being let out 
for rent, that the Patrons conferred pensions on certain of the old men, who 
were not required to reside within the Hospital walls. 


FUNERAL CHARGES. 


When pensioners deceased, it was originally the custom for the expense of 
their burial to be defrayed by the Hospital. Latterly, and from time immemo- 
rial, it has been the practice to give the nearest relatives, or those who have 
been at the cost of the pensioner’s burial, one quarter of a year’s pension in 
name of funeral charges ; and a similar practice obtained with regard to the 
boys who happened to die during the subsistence of their connection with the 
Hospital. 

FEMALE PENSIONERS. 


The administration, as regards the pensioners, continued to be nearly in accord- 
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ance with the terms of the Foundation, excepting in the matter of clothing 
and entertainment of the old men in the building, until the year,1737, when 
the Patrons, finding that the funds of the Institution, by careful management, 
and by the donations which had been made from time to time, had increased 
beyond what was necessary for upholding the fabric of the Hospital, the support 
of the old men,—of whom there were then apparently fourteen receiving pensions 
from, and certain of them residing in, the Hospital,—and the education and 
maintenance of the twelve boys, and conceiving that it could not be the inten- 
tion of the donors that the whole of the then augmented and now so largely 
increased revenues should be divided between twelve old men and twelve boys, 
found it expedient to depart from a rigid adherence to the deed of mortifica- 
tion ; and on the narrative contained in their minutes, ‘that the funds of the 
whole Hospitals of the city, except that of the Town’s Hospital, which 
promiscuously applies without distinction, are destinate and appointed for 
the support of poor old decayed men, such as the Merchants’ Hospital, the 
Trades’ Hospital, and Saint Nicholas’ Hospital; and that twelve old men are 
also maintained in Hutchesons Hospital, and twelve boys, in pursuance of 
what was designed by the founders of that Hospital; and that hitherto there 
has been no provision made in the city for the support of poor old decayed 
women, and widows and relicts of persons who have been in credit’ and reputa- 
tion ; and that, seeing the will and design of the founders of Hutchesons 
Hospital have been religiously observed, and funds secured and established for 
answering that purpose in all time coming, and through the beneficence of the 
Magistrates and Town Council of the city of Glasgow, and by some further 
donations and advantageous purchases procured and obtained by them, the 
annual reyenue of the Hospital may be henceforth sufficient for maintaining of 
some old women without encroaching upon the stated allowance fixed by the 
rules of the Hospital for the support, education, and maintenance of the twelve 
old men and twelve boys for whom the Hospital was founded,—which rules 
are always to be understood to be sacred, and to be religiously observed, without 
any alteration or innovation thereof or encroachment thereon, or diminution 
of the allowance or number of persons pointed out by the donors; therefore 
the Patrons unanimously resolved and determined to bestow and apply such 
part as from time to time they shall judge convenient of the surplus excrescing 
rents and revenues of the said Hospital, over and above the stated annual 
expense of the maintenance of the twelve old men and twelve boys, and keeping 
the edifice, garden, and orchard in good repair, and that towards the mainten- 
ance of poor old decayed women, widows and relicts of persons who have been 
in credit and reputation in this city during their widowity, and so long as 
they are not otherwise provided for, and shall reside in the city, and whose 
husbands or fathers were burgesses other than honorary, and if in low cireum- 
stances would have been entitled and capable of receiving such benefit ; and 
to allow each woman who shall hereafter be named by them to enjoy that 
benefit the like sum and allowance as is given and paid to each poor man, 
and to be payable in the same and like terms.’ 

It is proper, however, to be mentioned, that although the before quoted 
minute is the first express bye-law and regulation of the Patrons respecting 
the admission of women to the benefit of the Charity, the minutes and 
accounts show that to some extent women had, both directly through residence 


in the buildings, and otherwise, received assistance from the very earliest period ~ 


in the history of the Hospital. 

In conformity with the bye-law of 1730, women were admitted as ordinary 
recipients, and on the same footing with the men; and although the claims of 
old men of the description pointed at by the founders have always been re- 
spected, yet, from the far greater number of instances of distress to be met with 
among the widows and daughters of such persons, the nomination of women to 
pensions from the Hospital rapidly came to exceed, and now greatly out- 
numbers, that of the men; but so far as the records bear, no effective notice or 
objection has ever been taken to this diversion of the funds from the purpose 
to which they were originally destined. 


SCHOOL. 
As respects the Hospital School, the records of the Institution show that the 
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first admission of a boy to the benefit of the Charity took place on 13th 
November 1648, although no actual establishment of a school in the Hospital 
buildings was made prior to 28th October 1648, when a schoolmaster was first 
appointed, the boys previously admitted to the Hospital having apparently 
been educated at some school unconnected with the Institution, and that on 
25th December 1649 the complement of twelve boys prescribed by Thomas 
Hutcheson was attained—but only to be immediately departed from, the School 
having to be entirely given up, and the schoolmaster dismissed, from the want 
of revenue before alluded to. Boys were again admitted to the benefit of the 
Hospital in the year 1661, £50 Scots per annum being paid to each of their 
parents or guardians for their board and maintenance ; but the School was not 
resumed in the Hospital building till the year 1667, when a schoolmaster was 
again appointed. Since then, and to the present day, the School has been con- 
ducted on the principle of a day school, the boys being clothed at the expense 
of, but not boarded in, the Hospital. The practice, however, was adopted of 
giving each of the boys a sum of money in name of MAINTENANCE Money. This 
custom was continued till recently, when the payments have been restricted to 
such boys only as are the sons of burgesses, under the impression that in this way 
more good was done by applying the funds in extending the educational benefits 
of the Institution to an increased number of scholars, than in giving what was 
practically a gratuity to their parents. At present, out of 183 boys attending 
the school, only 27 are in receipt of £2 each per annum of maintenance money. 

The boys also, till a late date, received APPRENTICE FrEs,—generally the 
amount of a year’s maintenance money,—and a suit of clothes, on leaving the 
School and on being indentured ; but the practice of masters exacting payment 
of fees from their apprentices has in Glasgow fallen into disuse, and conse- 
quently, so far as the Hospital is concerned, such payments are now entirely 
discontinued, although the boys still get their suit of clothes when leaving the 
Hospital School, whether indentured or not. 

Further, certain of the boys who most distinguished themselves at the 
Hospital School are, on leaving, sent to the High Scuoou of Glasgow, where 
their fees and books, etc.,, are paid for by the Patrons. These boys also receive 
clothing of a superior quality during their attendance at the High School, where 
they remain for a period of four years, receiving also £3, £4, £5, and £6 of 
-Inaintenance money during each respective year of their attendance. 

In the Hospital School, the boys, who are admitted when between eight and 
ten years of age, remain for a period of five years, receiving a sound rudimen- 
tary education. The staff of teachers in the School, which is conducted in 
buildings in Crown Street, Hutchesontown, consists of a Head Master, two 
Assistant Masters, Music Master, Drawing and Drill Masters. 


GRANTS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


The Patrons have also at different times contributed, by grants of land and 
otherwise, to aid in the establishment and maintenance of schools for the benefit 
of the population in the neighbourhood of the suburb of Hutchesontown, the 
most recent instance being that of the Gorbals Youths’ School, in the trustee- 
ship and management of which they are represented. - 


BYE-LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 


Progressing in the same direction, and with the view of ex- 
tending the benefit of the Institution and promoting its greater 
efficiency, the Patrons have, from time to time, as the state of 
society and alteration in the burgh laws required, been in the 
practice of making bye-laws and regulations for the government of 
the Hospital and School, in accordance with.what they eonceived to 
have been the spirit and intention of the founders, and within the 
limits of the authority contained in their charter of incorporation. 

In so doing, the Patrons felt themselves justified by the principle 
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enunciated and sanctioned by the reports and practice of the 
English Charity Commissioners, that statutes of founders should 
only be rigidly upheld and enforced when they clearly conduce to 
the general objects of the foundation, and that they should be 
modified when they require a closer adaptation to the wants of 
modern society. 


Fegulations for Admission of Pensioners. 


As regards the pensioners, the existing regulations are to the 
effect that the benefits of the Institution shall be open to decayed 
citizens above fifty years of age, of good life and conversation, who 
shall be known to have carried on business for some time and to 
some extent on their own account with credit and reputation, 
either as merchants or tradesmen, but who, by misfortune or losses, 
have been reduced in their circumstances, and to their widows and 
daughters—a preference to be given, ceteris paribus, to applicants 
who shall have been burgesses for five years, and to their widows 
and daughters ; no recipient of parochial aid being admissible. 


Regulations for Admission to School. 


As respects the Hospital School, the regulations for the admission 
of boys at present in force are as follows, viz.: That the sons of 
decayed burgesses, who have carried on business on their own 
account in Glasgow with credit and reputation, applying to be 
admitted, shall be preferred to all others; that, when there shall 
not be a sufficient number of such burgesses’ sons applying, grand- 
sons of such burgesses shall next, in order of preference, be eligible 
for admission ; that, when there shall not be a sufficient number of 
sons or grandsons of such burgesses applying, the sons of such 
citizens, of good repute, as have carried on business in Glasgow, 
either as merchants or tradesmen, but who have been reduced in 
circumstances, shall be eligible for admission. 


In 1872 the Incorporation applied for and obtained an Act of 
Parliament defining and extending their powers. The following 
extracts from the Act explain sufficiently the present position of 
the Governors :— 

2. Preceptor and Patrons.—The Patrons of the Hospital, and of 
James Blair’s, Daniel Baxter's, William Scott’s, and Mary Hood’s 
Mortifications, now under the management of the existing Patrons 
of the Hospital, shall hereafter be the Preceptor, to be annually 
elected by the Patrons from among their own number, and the 
Lord Provost, the Magistrates, the Lord Dean of Guild, the Deacon 
Convener, and the Councillors, all of the city of Glasgow for the 
time being; three persons to be annually elected by the Merchants 
House of Glasgow ; and three persons to be annually elected by 
the Trades House of Glasgow; the Ministers for the time being of 
the parishes in Glasgow commonly known as the North or Saint 
Mungo’s, otherwise the Inner High; the South-west or Saint 
Mary’s, otherwise the Tron; the South or Blackfriars, otherwise the 
College ; the East or Outer High, otherwise Saint Paul’s; the West, 
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otherwise Saint George’s; the North-west or Ramshorn, otherwise 
Saint David’s; the Middle, otherwise Saint Andrew’s; Saint 
Enoch’s; Saint John’s ; and Saint James’; and six Ministers to be 
elected by the Patrons in general meeting assembled from among 
the ministers of religion officiating in Glasgow, not being ministers 
of the Established Church of Scotland, and to hold office during their 
incumbency. Not more than two ministers of any one denomina- 
tion shall be elected to hold office at one time. 

3. Power to expend a proportion of the Revenues of the Hospital, 
etc., in Pensions. Qualification of Pensioners.—The Patrons shall 
have power to apply a part, not less than one-half and not exceed- 
ing two-thirds of the revenues of the Hospital and of Blair’s and 
Daniel Baxter’s Mortifications, one-half of the revenues of Scott’s 
Mortification, and the whole of the revenues of Hood’s Mortification, 
in the payment of pensions, of such amount and tenure, and under 
such conditions as they may consider most judicious in the cir- 
cumstances of each case, in favour, so far as respects the Hospital, 
and Blair’s, Daniel Baxter’s, and Scott’s Mortifications, of citizens 
of Glasgow, or of persons who, in the estimation of the Patrons, 
may be considered needful and deserving of aid, and who shall have 
carried on business or trade in Glasgow for some time and to some 
extent on their own account with credit and reputation, or who 
shall have been in any way the means of promoting the prosperity 
of the city, who by misfortune have been reduced in circumstances, 
and also in favour of the widows and daughters of persons of the 
above description whose circumstances the Patrons may consider 
call for such assistance ; and so far as respects Hood’s Mortification, 
in favour of unmarried females of irreproachable character, who, if 
natives of Glasgow, have resided there’ for at least five years, or 
who, if not natives, have resided there at least ten years, and who 
shall be not less than fifty years of age, and shall have been 
reduced from easy or respectable circumstances to indigence; as 
also in the payment or contribution to the representatives of 
deceased pensioners, or to such other persons as the Patrons may 
think proper, of an amount equal to one quarter of the annual pen- 
sion of such pensioners respectively, for or on account of his or her 
funeral charges or expenses: Provided always, that none of. the 
foresaid persons, at the time of applying for or while in the enjoy- 
ment of a pension, shall be in the receipt of parochial aid; and 
reserving always all and whatever may be the existing rights and, 
ceteris paribus, preferences of persons enrolled as burgesses of 
Glasgow previously to the thirteenth day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one, and all other preferences conferred 
by the hereinbefore recited deeds respectively. 

4. Power to apply a portion of the Revenues, etc., of the Hospital, 
etc., in Education—The Patrons shall have power to apply the 
remainder of the revenues, and a part not exceeding one-third of 
the capital, of the Hospital, and the remainder of the revenues of 
Blair’s, Daniel Baxter’s, and Scott’s Mortifications, in carrying out 
or furthering the cause of education under the provisions hereinafter 
mentioned, or such of them as the Patrons may from time to time - 
deem expedient and warranted by the state of the funds at their 
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disposal, and as may be required to meet or provide for educational 
wants or necessities in Glasgow. 

5, Present School to be continued—The Patrons shall have power 
to continue the existing School for the education of boys, either 
gratuitously or for payment of fees, modified or otherwise, and 
under the present or such altered regulations and arrangements, 
including the gratuitous clothing and payment of maintenance 
money, or either of them, to the boys, or certain of them, as may 
from time to time be found expedient, and also the payment of 
funeral charges to the parents or guardians of such of the boys as 
decease during their attendance at school; as also, if thought fit 
by the Patrons, to alter, add to, or enlarge, or to remove elsewhere 
the said school and schoolmaster’s house, or either of them. 

6. Power to establish Schools for the Education of Girls—The 
Patrons shall have power to establish a similar school or schools 
for the education and training of girls, either gratuitously or for 
payment of fees, modified or otherwise, and under such regulations 
and arrangements, including the gratuitous clothing and payment 
of maintenance money, or either of them, to the girls, or certain of 
them, and payment of funeral charges as aforesaid, as the Patrons 
may from time to time see fit and proper; and for that purpose 
to erect or acquire, and establish and maintain, with the proper 
teaching staff and appurtenances, school buildings and relative 
accommodation, as also, if thought fit by the Patrons, to alter, add 
to, or enlarge, or to remove elsewhere any such school or schools. 

7. Power to establish additional Schools —The Patrons shall have 
power to erect or acquire, and establish and maintain, with the 
proper teaching staff and appurtenances, additional school buildings 
and relative accommodation in such situations or localities as they 
see fit and proper, for affording to boys and to girls education of 
the same description or grade as is or may be given in the existing 
school, in accordance with the intentions of the founders, or a higher 
English education, and classical, commercial, and technical instruc- 
tion, or both descriptions or grades of education ; and in either case 
for payment of fees, modified or otherwise, or gratuitously, as the 
Patrons may from time to time see fit and proper. 

8. Power to establish Evening Classes, etc.—The Patrons shall have 
power to establish evening classes in their schools for boys or 
girls, and libraries and reading-rooms in connection therewith, 
‘under such regulations and arrangements as the Patrons may see fit. 

9. Power to establish Industrial Schools—The Patrons shall have 
power to establish and found a school or schools for the industrial 
training of destitute and neglected children, and for that purpose 
to erect or acquire and maintain, with the proper teaching staff and 
appurtenances, school buildings and relative accommodation. 

10, Power to give or assist Education of a High Class—The Patrons 
shall have power to give to children brought up in Hutchesons 
Schools or to indigent orphans, or in some cases to the children of 
“persons who are unable to afford them such education as is herein- 
after mentioned, assistance in the shape of payment of school fees 
to enable such children to attend other schools in Glasgow afford- 
ing a high-class education. 
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11. Power to give Allowances to Educational Establishments in Glas- 
gow.—The Patrons shall have power, when and so long as they see 
fit, and under such conditions and arrangements as they may deém 
desirable, out of the funds at their disposal for educational pur- 
poses, to contribute annually such sums as they may think proper 
for or towards the salary of teachers or lecturers, or for or towards 
the purchase of books, models, instruments, or other apparatus 
requisite for educational purposes in any mechanics’ institution, 
school of art, or educational institution or establishment, either now 
existing or which may be founded or established in Glasgow. 

12. Power to amalgamate similar Institutions with the Hospital. 
—The Patrons shall have power, with the concurrence of or by 
agreement with the governors, managers, trustees, directors or 
patrons of such charitable or educational institutions in Glasgow, 
now existing or founded, or which may hereafter be founded, as 
may be of similar character or design to the Hospital or the schools 
hereby authorized to be established, from time to time to amalga- 
mate or combine such institutions with the Hospital, or with the 
schools hereby authorized, or any of them. 

13. Schools to be styled ‘Hutchesons Schools, etc—The schools ex- 
isting and to be established and maintained by the Patrons shall 
be styled ‘Hutchesons Schools ;’ and all institutions which may 
be amalgamated or combined with the Hospital shall thenceforth 
adopt a title in which the name of Hutcheson shall be preserved. 

14. Schools to be open to Government Inspection—The schools 
under charge of the Patrons shall be open at all times to Govern- 
ment inspection. 

15. Age for Children admitted to School, and Duration of Attend- 
ance thereat.—Power of Expulsion, etc—The Patrons shall have 
power from time to time to define and fix the age for election and 
admission of scholars, and the age at which, or the circumstances 
under which, they may be required to leave the schools. The 
Patrons shall nevertheless have power to decline electing, or, 
having elected, shall have power to cancel or annul the election 
of, or to expel any child or scholar whose admission or continuance 
might be prejudicial to the other children or scholars in the school, 
or whose conduct is such as in the opinion of the Patrons renders 
such a measure expedient or necessary. 

16. Entrance Examination—The entrance examination shall 
only be such as is suitable to the age of the applicants. 

17. Head Master—The Head Master of the school or schools 
over which he presides shall be appointed by and hold his office 
at the pleasure of the Patrons, and shall be responsible for the 
efficient working of the schools, and shall, if thought fit by the 
Patrons, be vested during their pleasure with the power of employ- 
ing, suspending, and dismissing the teachers and monitors under 
him: but the salaries shall be fixedand paid by the Patrons. 

18. Head Masters may have Proportion of School Fees.—The 
Patrons shall have power to give the Head Masters of their schools, 
or of such of them as the Patrons see fit, such proportion of the fees 
paid by the scholars attending the school or schools under his - 
charge as the Patrons may determine from time to time. 
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19. Head Master to report annually, or oftener, and Prizes may be 
awarded.—The Head Master shall make a report to the Patrons 
once in each year, or oftener if required, on the general condition 
and progress of the school or schools under his charge, and as to 
any special occurrences therein during the year, and also, having 
regard to their proficiency and conduct, shall mention the names 
of any scholars who, in his judgment, are deserving of reward ; and 
the Patrons shall be entitled, if they see fit, to allow annually, out 
of the funds at their disposal for educational purposes, a reasonable 
sum for prizes to scholars who may be so recommended. 

20. Hxanvination of Schools, etec—The Patrons shall have power 
to institute an annual or more frequent examination of the scholars 
in the schools under their management by examiners appointed by 
them, who shall report to the Patrons on the proficiency of the 
scholars, and on the position of the schools as regards instruction 
and discipline, and the Patrons shall have power to allow such 
examiners suitable fees for their trouble, and may, if they think 
proper, communicate the report so received to the Head Master, 
together with such instructions for his future guidance as they may 
see fit; and shall also have power by such persons, at such times 
and in such manner as they may see fit, to investigate into any 
complaint, and to institute an inquiry into the management of the 
school or schools and persons connected therewith, and to adopt 
such measures consequent thereon as to the Patrons may seem fit 
and proper. 

21. Attendance at University, etc., Examinations.—The Patrons 
shall have power to send, at the expense of the Hospital, scholars 
of merit and attainment educated in Hutchesons Schools, or who 
have received assistance towards a high-class education under the 

provisions of the tenth section of this Act, to attend English or 
Scotch University Local Examinations, or Examinations for 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, Bursaries, or other examinations of a 
like kind. 

22. Boys may be sent to High School or University.—The Patrons 
shall have power to afford assistance to deserving boys to enable 
them to prosecute their studies at the High School and University 
of Glasgow, or either of them, or elsewhere, with a view to the 
learned or any other professions requiring long or special training. 

23. Power to give Allowances to Scholars after leaving School.—The 
Patrons shall have power to give allowances for such limited time 
after they leave school to such of the scholars educated in any of 
their schools, or whose education may have been aided by the 
Patrons, as to them may seem proper. 

24. Daniel Baxter's Bursary—tThe Patrons shall have power to 
pay, out of the general funds of Daniel Baxter’s Mortification, a 
bursary of eight pounds per annum, or of such other increased sum 
as they may see fit, to a student duly elected in terms of the 
statutes of the University of Glasgow, or of the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Universities Commissioners in relation thereto, due 
regard being had to the preferences conferred by the hereinbefore- 
recited deeds respectively. 

25. Bursaries, Fellowships, or Scholarships may be founded —The 
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Patrons, with the view of encouraging meritorious boys, shall have 
power to found bursaries, fellowships, or scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, or any other University in the United Kingdom, 
attainable under such conditions, and tenable for such period, as 
shall from time to time be appointed by the Patrons. 


28. Provision as to future Inquiry and Legislation. —Nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to exempt the Hospital and 
Mortifications therewith connected from investigation by any Royal 
Commission which may hereafter be appointed ‘to inquire into and 
report upon the Charitable and Educational Institutions in Scot- 
land, or from the provisions of any general Act relating to Chari- 
table and Educational Institutions in Scotland which may hereafter 
be passed during this or any future session of Parliament. 


A few months after the above Act was passed, the Education 
(Scotland) Act was passed, the provisions of which will doubtless 
influence to some extent the course of action of the Patrons under 
their new powers. 


The Accounts of the Hospital for the year 1873 were as 
follows :— 

STATEMENT and CLASSIFICATION of the Pensions, Precepts, and Funeral Charges 
paid from the funds of Hurcursons Hospitau, and Scorr’s, Hoop’s, and 
DANIEL Baxrer’s MORTIFICATIONS, and of the number of Pensioners on 
each respectively, for the year 1873. 

Hutcuesons HosPirar. 


1 Man, at £25 per annum, 2 a ea eebL- 010 
2 Men, at 15 “ . Fi 3 30 0 0 
2” yy aes EZ i ’ ; , , 24 0 0 
28 -,, at 10 (8 : F : - 280 0 0 
84 y at 8 a ‘ : : - 272 00 
67 £631 0 


13 of the above having been enrolled at 
Whitsunday 1873, deduct Candlemas 


quarter off each, not paid, : «) +29'10'0 
£601 10 0 
83 Men, limited Pensions, at £10 per annum, 30 0 0 
ri ? pice f°. ys Oe 
£102 0 0 
2 of the above having been enrolled at 
Whitsunday 1873, deduct Candlemas quar- 
ter off each, not paid, 2 A 40 0 
aS £98 
79 £699 10 0 
Deduct proportion not paid of Pensions lapsed during 
the currency of the year, & 5 eg : 4810 0 
£651 0 0 
1 Man, Precept, 7 é : : | : 8.0 6 
80 £659 0 0 
Carry forward, £659 0 0 
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80 Brought forward, £659 0 
2 Women, at £20 per annum, £40 0 0 
pe ent 03 a 8 Mal 15 0 0 
ra a an ba 5 504 0 0 
LAL! eRe SLOTS » 1410 0 0 
DIB Wise EON) ol nss - 1,704 0 0 
ass Bib Be as : 2. 0..0 
400 £3,675 0 0 
50 of the above having been enrolled at 
Whitsunday 1873, deduct Candlemas 
quarter off each, not paid, ee 110815 110 
£3,564 5 0 
Also deduct unpaid on 1 Pension augmented, 1,.10°/:0, 
——£3,562 15 0 
260 Women, limited Pensions, averaging from 
£5 to £16 per annum, . £2,229 0 0 
39 ofthe above having been enrolled at | 4 
Whitsunday 1873, deduct Candlemas 
quarter off each, not paid, 83 10 0 
————. 2,145 10 0 
660 £5,708 5 0 
Deduct proportion not paid of Pensions lapsed during 
currency of the year, 421 10 0 
£5,286 15 0 
35 Women, Precepts, . : 172 10 0 
a ——— 54595 0 
695 —- 
£6,118 5 0 
Extra Charities to defray Funeral Charges of deceased Pensioners, 94 0.0 
775 £6,212 5 0 
Scorr’s MoRTIFICATION. 
4 Men, at £15 per annum, £60 0 0 
BM Ao ea 36 0-0 
Me eee LO) oe 40 0 0 
11 £136 0 0 
— Deduct proportion not paid of Pension 
lapsed during the currency of the year, 315 0 
£132 5 0 
2 Women, at £16 per annum, . £32 0 0 
PAM tice Abe tne eee 30 0 0 
Bilge NA LN ay 42 0 0 
1 Woman, at 12 hs 12 0 0 
2 Women, at 10 in 20,0 0 
mee 136 0 0 
10 
Extra charities to defray funeral charges of deceased 
_— pensioners, 6 5 0 
21 274 10 0 
Hoop’s MorrtIFICATION. 
1 Woman, at £12 per annum, £12 0 0 
5 Women, at 10 as 50 0 0 
6 Carry forward, £62 0 0 £6,486 15 0 
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6 Brought forward, £62 0 0 £6,486 15 0 
16 Women, at £8 per annum, ah ee OL O) 

9 » at 5 bn . - se 2040) 10. 
81 £235 0 0 


1 of the above having been enrolled at 
Lammas 1873, deduct Candlemas half- 


year, not paid, |. . f 5 4 0 0 
————. £231 0 0 

4 Women, limited Pensions at £8 perannum,. £32 0 0 

6 te ¥ at 5 o SiON On O 

£62 0 0 


1 of the above having been enrolled at 
Lammas 1873, deduct Candlemas half- 


year, not paid, 4 4 é 40 0 
58 0 0 
£289 0 0. 
Deduct proportion not paid of Pensions cenit during 
the currency of the year, . é E 1410 0 
£274 10 0 
Extra charities to defray Funeral Charges of deceased 
_ Pensioners, . : ‘ ‘ : - 6 0). 0 
42 280 10 0 
Danie, BAxter’s MORTIFICATION. 
1 Man, at £8, 6s. 8d. per annum, Li : 5 eines. 6)..8 
4 Women, at £8, 6s. 8d. ,, : 5 . aoe 6 § 
pase ’ — 4113 4 
5 — —__ 
pe £6,808 18 4 
842 


AxstRAct of the REVENUE and EXPENDITURE of Hutcuusons Hospirat, and of 
Scorr’s, Hoon’s, and DAnreL Baxrer’s MortiFications, for the year 1873. 


REVENUE. 
Ordinary Account of the;Year— 
HUTCHESONS. Ground Annuals of oy in Hutcheson 


Street, etc., : FE . £390 6 3 
Feu Duties ea Lands in , the Barony of 
Gorbals, viz. 
Welleroft tnd Sock . . 258 0 0 
‘ Tradescroft, . : ° s 2a2ike 8 
Kirkcroft, . - - E 29 ter 6 
Pretty-three, . : - 559 9 7% 
Barr’s Park, . 4 P . 2,492 5 10} 
St. Ninian’s Croft, . 2 7 951 2 24 
Docanyfauld, Orchard, Lawson’s Gar- 
den, etc., . = - 5,188 10 54 
: £10, 561 13 7 
Oarry forward, £10,561 13 7 
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Brought forward, 4 £10,561 138 7 
Rents of Brickfields, House Properties, 
Unfeued Grounds, ete., 3 «| E299) 7 re 
Interest on £500 Compen- ; 


sation by City Union 
Railway for interference 
with Waterside ground, £22 10 0 
Interest on Arrears re- 
covered, : - 2 8 43 
————._ 47 18 4 
£11,908 19 1 


SCOTT’S . . . Interest on Mortified Funds, 5 . £562 10 0 
HOODS Wass Do. 4 ; « 300: 090 
DANIEL BAXTER’S Do. § i -_ 122, 0° 0 
ct 984 10 0 
£12,893 9 1 
EXPENDITURE. 
Ordinary Account of the Year— 
PENSIONS. 
HUTCHESONS. Pensions and Precepts to 80 
Men and 695 Women, £6,118 5 0 
Funeral Charges of de- 1 
ceased Pensioners, > 94 0 0 
——_— seatae 
SCOTT’S . . . Pensions to 11 Men and 10 
Women, . "£268. 5 0 
Funeral Charges of de- 
ceased Pensioners, . 6 5 0 
5 ———————— 274 10 0 
HOOD'S . - Pensionsto41 Women, . £27410 0 
Funeral Charges of de- 
ceased Pensioners, 5 6 0 0 
280 10 0 
DANIEL BAXTER’S—Pensions to 1 Man and 
4 Women, , ; 5 : 41138 4 
a £6,808 18 4 
EDUCATION. 


Hutchesons School, 200 Boys— 


Salaries to Teachers—6, . £537 4 0 
Clothing, . 4 - 64410 44 
Maintenance Money, - 65010 0 
School Books, Stationery, 

Prizes, etc., 3 - 108,19 4% 
Seatsin St. Andrew’sChurch, 15 12 6 
Medical Officer's Fee, . 12°12 0 


Entertainment at Annual 
Procession, Biscuits on 


Sundays, etc, . a 20) oe 
Coals, Gas, Cleaning School, 
and Sundries, 4 - 108 1 93 


Preparing and Printing 
Lists of Applicants, etc.. 5318 8 


Carry forward, £1,556 17 44 £6,808 18 4 
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Brought forward, £1,556 17 
Repairs on School Buildings, 61 11 
Feu duty of School Ground, 133 9 
Interest on cost of Buildings, 211 16 


> 
ack on 


High School, 10 Boys; Other Schools, 25 Boys— 


Class Fees, . , . £158 14 64 
Clothing, . 5 - 385 2 114 
Maintenance Money, 33 10 0 


School Books, Stationery, ae 20 0 5 
University, Assisted Education to 3 


£1,963 13 10} 


Students, . - - 50 0 0 
2977 1 
Annuities— 
Late Schoolmaster’s Widow, £40 0 0 
» Assistant Teacher, . 40 0 0 
——_ 80 0 0 
£2,341 1 94 
HUTCHESONS. Proportion of the above, . : £2,016 1 9% 
SCOTT’S. . Do: = ; He 220Ee Or 10 
DANIEL BAXTER'S Do. - 5 . 55 0 0 
£2,341 1 94 
DANIEL BAXTER'S BURSARY, . 3 3 : 8 0 0 
REPAIRS ON PROPERTY, ETC. 
HUTCHESONS, 
PuBLIC AND ANNUAL BURDENS, ETC. 
HUTCHESONS, i 
: OrFIcers’ SALARIES. 
HUTCHESONS. Factors, $ : ; . £499 6 8 
SCOTIMB . 3 . Do. i 5 a , 22 10 0 
HOOD, =: Do. g zy 4 , 12 0 0 
DANIEL BAXTER’S Do. E 4 3 8 0 0 
HUTCHESONS. Master of Works . : c aan LGR 0; 0) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
HUTCHESONS. Preparing and Printing Lists of Applicants 
for Pensions, Abstracts of f van Cir- 
culars, etc., é £72 6 11 
Carriage hires visiting Applicant in- 
specting Lands, etc., ” +, 8b. 12613 
Expenses of Committees, 5 7918 8 
Do. visiting Schools in Hopiand . 
and Scotland, etc., : 5 - 8610-7 
Surveying, Plans, etc. . 49 5 8 
Account Books, Stationery, Receipt ead ai 
Postage es F 35-3. 3 
Auditor, . : : eee Ge LOO 
Sundries, . ; H 5 « » 8617 38 
INTEREST. 
HUTCHESONS. On Loans, etc, . - £2,098 8 11 
On Mortified funds as per 
contra, . . 98410 0 
£3,082 18 11 
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£6,808 18 4 


2,349 1 9% 


333 19 6 


213 13 11 


656 16 8 


427 4 7 


Carry forward, £3,082 18 11 £10,789 14 9} 
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Brought forward, £38,082 18 11 £10,789 14 94 
Deduct Interest on Price 4 

of Lands of Camphill and 

Westends, charged to 

cost thereof, . - £1,572 2 10 
And on Cost of School 

Buildings, charged as 


above, - 7 6 21116 5 
1,783 19 3 
———_ 1,298 19 8 
£12,088 14 54 
SURPLUS OF ORDINARY ANNUAL REVENUE, . ‘ ° - 80414 7% 
4 £12,893 9 1 
SurpPLus or ORDINARY ANNUAL REVENUE brought 
down, . . . . 2 . £804 14 7h 
Account of Extraordinary Revenue— 
Duplicands of Feu Duties, etc. . - : . » 9b. sae 
£899 18 63 
SuRPLUS OF WHOLY EXPENDITURE OVER REVENUE, 1087 18 94 
£1,987 17 4 
Account of Extraordinary Expenditure— 
Construction of Common Sewers in Thistle Street and Barr's 
Park, Building Wall at Muirhouses, Causewaying in South 
Wellington Street, etc., ‘ . £714 15 6 
Solicitors’ Accounts and Expenses Songiented ao ie Cale- 
donian unr (Gordon Street Boe ae Bill, and other 
matters, . P «S20 iG ae 
Accounts donated with irene’ etc. ‘taoluding Advertising 
(New Feus amounting yearly to £4508, dfs, .9ds) 9 ne . 46215 5 
£1987 17 4 


Statement of the BALANCE Accounts of Hutcursons HospirAat, and of Scort’s, 
Hoop’s, and DANIEL Baxter’s MorTIFICATIONS, as at 31st December 1873. 


ASSETS. 


Houronrsons Hosprrau. 
Heritable Properties— 


Lands in the Barony of Gorbals, feued, £321,585 14 2 ‘ 
Do. do. unfeued, 27,011 16 6 
Burgh Property—Ground Annuals, etc. 8,196 11 3 
Lands of Camphill, : 5 - 26,069 14 3 
Add one year’s interest on price, 
less rent received, : ; 641 2 10 
Lands of Westends, 5 i - 14593 14 4 
* Add one year’s interest on price, . 595 0 0 
Properties at Strathbungo, etc., f 4,348 10 7 
Ingram Street Property, £2,337 5 0 
School-house in Crown 
Street (original cost 
ot Buildings), - 4236 8 44 
——+~-neum 6,678 18' 4} 
Carry forward, —— £408,615 17 34 
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Brought forward, £408,615 17 3h 
Monied Property— 
Bond by the City of Glasgow Union 


Railway Company, : 2 £500 0 0 
Arrears of Feu Duties, etc, . : 993 14 3h 
Property-tax to be recovered from Go- 

vernment, . x ° . 571 2 12 


2,064 16 5h 
£410 680 13. 83 


Scorr’s MortiFicaTIon. 


Hutchesons am c E . : - £12,500 0 0 

Factors, - 3 3 . ’ , Os Gia 7 
12,500 6 7 

Hoop’s Mortiricarion. 

Hutchesons Hospital, é ; : : . £6,000 0 0 

Factors, . 4 5 4 : 3 ‘ 411 2 
——-—_ 6,004 11 2 

Daniet Baxrer’s MoRTIFICATION, 

Hutchesons Hospital, ; é , 3 . £3,050 0 0 

Factors, . . : : : , 8110 93 
———__ 3,081 10 94 
£432,267 2 34 

Dzsts. 


Hurcnrsons Hospirau. 
Over Lands in the Barony of Gorbals, . £29,145 0 0 


Over Lands of Camphill, 3 : 20,000 0 0 

———————- £49,145 0 0 
Clydesdale Bank, : . cl : : 853 15 2 
Factors, . : : d : C 2617 8 
Scott's Mortification, ‘ i . £12,500 0 0 
Hood’s * do. 7 is : 6,000 0 0 
Daniel Baxter’s do. Fs ; ; 3,050 0 0 


21,550 0 0 
————_—— £71,575 12 102 


BALANCE OF ASSETS. 


Being the Free Stocks of Hutchesons Hospital and of the several 
Mortifications, viz. : 


Hutchesons Hospital, as at 31st December 1872, - £253,611 19 32 
Increase during Year 1873, : ; 85,493 1 64 
As at 31st December 1873, . £389,105 0 10 
Scott’s Mortification, do. £12,500 6 7 
Hood’s — do. do. 6,004 11 2 
Daniel Baxter's do. do. 3,081 10 94 
Fe 21,586 8 6} 
———_————_ 360,691 9 4} 


£432,267 2 3h 


Guascow, 3d April 1874.—Examined and found correct. 


ANDREW BANNATYNE, C.A, 
Authenticated by WILLIAM TAYLOR, Precepitor. 


Since the Trustees gave evidence before the Commission, they have 
resolved to extend the Free School so as to admit girls, to whom they 
propose to give Industrial training. 
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Il. FERGUSON BEQUEST, GLASGOW. 


JOHN FERGUSON, resident in Irvine, Ayrshire, and who died on the 
8th January 1856, left the residue of his estate, after paying 
several large legacies, to certain Trustees, with instructions to pay 
his debts and legacies, and to hand over the residue to thirteen 
Trustees, representing the following five Churches and in the 
following proportions : 


Three Established Church ; 
Four Free Church ; 

Four United Presbyterian ; 
One Reformed ; 

One Congregational ; 


to be by them applied as follows :— 


‘To be distributed, at their discretion as to objects, manner, and time, among 


the poor of the town of Irvine, one thousand pounds ; and also to be dis- 
tributed in like manner among the poor of Halfway of Irvine and suburbs, 
one thousand pounds ; and also to be distributed in like manner among 
his servants in his service at the time of his death, fifty pounds; and 
also to be invested in security, and mortified for the purposes of secular 
and religious instruction of the youth in the burgh of Irvine, in such 
way and manner as his Trustees should consider most proper, one thousand 
pounds ; 

the fourth place, to hold, retain, set apart, and invest as thereinafter 
written, the sum of five thousand pounds, and to pay, appropriate, and 
distribute from time to time, and at such times as his said Trustees should 
think proper, the interest or other annual income, profits, and produce 
thereof, to and among deserving females above the age of forty years 
complete in reduced or decayed circumstances, residing within two 
miles of the Cross of the burgh of Irvine, who should not have received 
parochial assistance; to hold, retain, set apart, and invest as thereinafter 
written, the sum of five thousand pounds, and to pay, appropriate, and 
distribute from time to time, and at such times as his said Trustees 
should think proper, the interest or other annual income, profits, and 
produce thereof, to and among deserving males above the age of forty 
years complete in reduced or decayed circumstances, residing within 
two miles of the Cross of the burgh of Irvine, who should not have 
received parochial assistance; to pay, appropriate, and distribute the 
sums after specified, or any of them, or any part or parts thereof, or, in 
the option and at the discretion of his said Trustees, to hold, retain, set 
apart, and invest as after written the said sums after written, or any of 
them, or any part or parts thereof, and to pay, appropriate, and dis- 
tribute from time to time, and at such times as his said Trustees should 
think fit, the interest or other annual income, profits, and produce 
thereof, to and among and for the benefit of the Societies and Institu- 
tions and Ragged or Industrial Schools after mentioned respectively, 
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namely: The sum of fifty thousand pounds, or the interest, income, 
profits, and produce thereof, to or for the benefit and among such 
Charitable, Educational, and Benevolent Societies and Institutions in 
Scotland as his said Trustees should select ; the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, or the interest, income, produce, and profits thereof, to and for 
the benefit and among such Religious Societies and Institutions in 
Scotland as his Trustees should select; and the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, or the interest, income, profits, and produce thereof, to and for 
the benefit and among such Ragged or Industrial Schools in Scotland 
as his said Trustees should select ; all of which said five sums, or the 
interest, income, profits, and produce thereof, were to be divided and 
apportioned at their discretion ; 

‘And lastly, to hold, retain, set apart, and invest as after written, the rest, 
residue, remainder, and reversion of his whole subjects, property, means, 
assets, estates, funds, debts, effects, and sums of money, heritable and 
moveable, real and personal, as a permanent fund, to be called ‘‘ The 
Ferguson Bequest Fund ;” and to pay, apply, and appropriate the interest 
and other annual income, profits, and produce thereof in and towards 
the maintenance and promotion of religious ordinances and education and 
missionary operations (in the first instance) in the county of Ayr, 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and counties of Wigtown, Lanark, Renfrew, 
and Dumbarton, and (thereafter), if his said Trustees in Great Britain 
should think fit, in any other counties in Scotland; and that by means 
of payments for the erection or support of churches and schools (other 
than and excepting parish churches and parish’ schools) belonging to or in 
connection with quoad. sacra churches belonging to the Established 
Church of Scotland, and belonging to or in connection with the Free 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, and the Congregational or Independent Church, all in Scotland, 
or any or either of them ; or in supplement of funds collected for these 
purposes, or in supplement of the stipends or salaries of the ministers of 
the said quoad sacra and other four Churches; and by payments of 
salaries or in supplement of the salaries of religious missionaries and of 
teachers of schools of or in connection with the said quoad sacra 
churches, and the said Free Church, United Presbyterian Church, 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, and Congregational or Independent 
Church ; and by payments for forming and maintaining, or in aid of 
funds raised for forming and maintaining, libraries for the use of the 
general public,—such missionaries, schools, and libraries being under the 
superintendence or management of members in full communion with one 
or other of the said five Churches; declaring that the application and 
appropriation of the Trust funds should be entirely at the option and 
discretion of the quorum of his said Trustees as to the proportions 
thereof to be applied to the said several objects; and he thereby 
appointed and directed his said Trustees and Executors in Great Britain 
to pay from the general funds of his estates, heritable and moveable, 
the whole duties payable to or exigible by Government upon or in 
respect of the whole legacies and bequests contained therein, and in the 
said Trust Disposition and Settlement, and last Will and Testament, and 
also upon or in respect of the said rest, residue, remainder, and rever- 
sion, and generally upon or in respect of his whole estates, heritable and 
moveable, real and personal.’ 


Of the sum of £50,000 named in the above extract, the Trustees 
invested £13,219, lls. 5d., with accumulated interest of £839, 
8s. 11d.—in all, £14,059, 0s. 4d.—for the encouragement of the 
higher learning in Scotland by the institution of Scholarships, 
called ‘The Ferguson Scholarships.’ 

The residue of the estate, amounting to £375,857, 1s. 6d., is 
invested in various securities,—a very large proportion in Govern- 
ment stock, feu duties, and lands and houses. The interest of 
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this capital is spent on religious and educational objects, as directed 
by the testator, within the counties specified by him. From the 
abstract of accounts, it will be seen that there is spent on— 


1. Religious objects—that is, Stipends of Ministers 


and Missionaries, and Church Buildings, . £13,050 2 0 

2. Education, ze. Salaries,of Teachers and Pay- 
' ments for School neo : . 2,600 0 0. 
3. Libraries, ; $ ; : 118/13 0 
4, Management, etc. etc. : ( : 123207573..10 
Total ; : -, £16,988 18 10 


Azstract Account of the Ferguson Bequest Funp, showing the Revenue and 
Disbursements during 1872, 


Dr. 
Balance in hand at 1st January 1872, . - | £2,672 11- 3 
Revenue of the Fund during the Year ended 31st December ‘1872, . 16,629 6 2 


£19,301 175 


bn, 
Grants voted from the Fund during 1872, viz. 


In supplement of Ministers’ Stipends, wi UNG nO 
= Missionaries’ Salaries, 4 e ° * , 4 1,468 0 0 
} Teachers’ Salaries, viz. : 

‘In E. C. Schools, : ener his we 

HISD FRC BREAN aie 3 Pes 4 767 0 0 

Reet Pa 397 0 0 

RES GR as 50 0 0 

POAT NE Re ete 3 ‘ : 30 0 0 

a5 Ointy iN, : < $ ae de 601 0 0 
‘ 2,600 0 0 
Towards Church Building, : . weal he ¢ - ot cathweephee /2°0 
Church Repairs, x F % F " - : 5 985 0 0 
For Public Libraries, : 5 : 3 ¢ 2 b . 118 13 0 
Part expense of Act of Incorpor ation, ; A : . 6 252 14 8 
Charges of Management, : : . ‘ 4 : . 1,220 3 10 
Balance carried forward to 1873, 3 A c A i ' c » 2,060 8 11 


£19,801 17 5 


The FrerGuson ScHoLarsHies’ Account, Year 1872. 


Revenue during the Year ended 31st December 1872, : : “ig ty ‘{£657 11 11 
£657 11 11 


Payments to the Scholars during 1872, vn peen 0 60 
Payments to the  praqesyye and for Printing, Advertising, and Postages, ; 

during 1872, : : F 68 9 10 
Balance carried MOT WANG)! ba pte ow etal ptt ys, ee) 109 2 1 


£657 11 11 


Certified by 
8. TALT; 
Superintendent and Treasurer. 
22d March 1878. ; 
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III. STIRLING HOSPITALS. 


THERE are in Stirling four Hospitals or Institutions, viz. Cowane’s 
Hospital, Spittal’s Hospital, Allan’s Mortification, and Cunningham’s’ 
Mortification. 

In addition to these there are M‘Laurin’s Bequest of £5000 for 
founding a school (not available until the death of the liferenter), 
and Adamson’s Bursary. 

Cowane’s and Spittal’s Hospitals are of the nature of almshouses 
for adults; but there is now no almshouse, the money being dis- 
tributed in outdoor pensions. Allan’s and Cunningham’s Mor- 
tifications are of the nature of Boys’ Hospitals ; but there are no 
hospital houses, the boys being allowed a certain sum per week at 
their own homes, in addition to free instruction at Allan’s Day 
School. 

The origin and character of these several foundations are ex- 
plained in the following extracts from a petition of the patrons to 
the Home Secretary in 1870, praying for extended powers under 
the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869. 


1. COWANE’S HOSPITAL. 


JOHN CoWANE, a wealthy merchant, and a member of the Guildry Incorporation 
of Stirling, who for several years was Dean of Guild, and who held the office at 
the time of his death in 1633, by his latter will appointed and ordained Alex- 
ander Cowan of Taylorton, his brother, and heir and executor, furth of the 
readiest of his means and estate, heritable and moyeable, to dote, mortify, and 
bestow the sum of 40,000 merks Scots, to be invested in Jand or annual rent, 
for building or erecting an Hospital or Almshouse within the burgh of Stirling, 
to be called Cowane’s Hospital, and for entertaining and sustaining therein the 
number of 12 decayed Guild Brethren, actual burgesses and indwellers of the 
said burgh, or at least so many of them as the yearly rent of the said Hospital 
or Almshouse may be able conveniently to sustain within the same. 

In fulfilment of his brother’s will, Alexander Cowan invested part of this 
money in land, and other heritable property within the burgh, and upon 18th 
February 1637 entered into a contract with the Magistrates and Town Council, 
by which he conyeyed to them the said property, and also certain bonds and 
obligations held by him, in further payment of his brother’s bequest, and the 
balance, amounting to 3400 merks, he paid in money, in order, as the contract , 
bears, that the heritages so conveyed, and the lands and other heritages to be 
acquired, with the sums of money conveyed in the said bonds and obligations, 
and the sum then paid, might be duly and effectually doted, mortified, and 
given by the Provost, Bailies, and Council of the burgh, and their successors in 
office, to the foresaid Hospital or Almshouse, and preceptor, masters, and poor 
thereof, under the patronage and government of the said Provost, Bailies, and 
Council, and their successors, and of the Minister of God’s Word, then present 
and to come, within the said burgh. The Magistrates and Council, on the 
other hand, obliged themselves to build a sufficient Hospital or Almshouse for 
sustaining and entertaining therein the foresaid number of 12 decayed Guild 
Brethren—at least so many of them as conveniently the rent thereof might 
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sustain, of the which Hospital the said Provost, Bailies, and Council of the said 
burgh then present, and who should happen to be for the time, should then, 
and in all time to come, be perpetual and undoubted Patrons, with the right of 
presentation of the beadmen and poor thereof, and rulers and governors of the 
rents and revenues of the same, and heal orderers of the house and affairs 
thereof. 

The Council began to build the Hospital in 1637, but it does not seem to 
have been completed till 1642, nor to have been furnished till about 1663. In 
1671 pensioners on the Hospital for the first time went into the house, and it 
appears to have been occupied by some of the pensioners down to between 1695 
and 1700. No pensioners appear to have resided in the house after 1700. The 
Hospital, therefore, was not occupied by the pensioners earlier than 1671, nor 
after 1700. 

From an early period the Patrons began to apply the funds in payments to 
necessitous Guild Brethren, and their widows and children, out of the Hospital. 
The first payment noticed in the Hospital’s accounts or minutes is in the year 
1657, when a payment of £48 Scots was made to a decayed Guild Brother ‘for 
his present supply ;’ and there appears to have been a system of outdoor relief, 
even during the thirty years when the Hospital was occupied by certain 
pensioners. From 1700 downwards, till the present time, the relief administered 
by the Patrons of Cowane’s Hospital has been wholly outdoor relief to necessi- 
tous Guild Brethren and their widows and children. At Martinmas 1869 there 
were 142 pensioners. on the roll, 49 males and 93. females, 53 of the latter 
being widows, and 40 single. Of the whole pensioners, 73 resided in the burgh, 
and the remainder out of Stirling. The rates of pension varied, for males, from 
8s. to 2s. 6d., and for females, from 5s. to 2s. weekly. 

Until 1849, relief was given either in fixed weekly pensions, varying in 
amount according to the necessities of the pensioners, or in occasional relief. 
The plan of giving occasional relief ceased in 1849, and weekly pensions only 
have been given since then. 

From 1667 downwards, a sum has been allowed for pensioners’ funerals. 

In 1823 the Guildry raised actions against the Patrons in reference to certain 
of their proceedings connected with letting some of the Hospital’s farms. This 
action was settled by a joint minute, to which the authority of the Court was 
applied on 9th July 1831; and the first finding of the Court under the minute, 
is that the application and expenditure of the rents, interests, profits, and 
funds, arising from or belonging to the estate of Cowane’s Hospital, shall not be 
considered as restricted to the support of any special or fixed and limited number 
of Guild Brethren, burgesses of the royal burgh of Stirling. A printed copy 
of the joint minute and decree of Court accompanies this. 

Down to the passing of the Act 9 Victoria, cap. 17, in the year 1846, the 
members of the Guildry of Stirling enjoyed the exclusive privilege of carrying 
on merchandise within burgh, but they themselves modified their rights in this 
respect shortly after the passing of the Burgh Reform Act in 1833. 

Since the passing of the Act of 1846 before referred to, it has not been 
necessary for any person to become a member of the Guildry in order to carry 
on merchandise in the burgh. 

By the set of the burgh, previous to the passing of the Burgh Reform Act in 
18338, the Town Council of Stirling consisted of 21 members, of whom 14 mem- 
bers belonged to the Guildry Incorporation, and the remaining 7 to the Trades’ 
Incorporation. In the Report of the Royal Commission in 1835 on Municipal 
Corporations in Scotland, as to the burgh of Stirling it is stated: ‘There are 
many persons who are members of more than one Incorporation; and this is par- 
ticularly the case with the Guildry, into which many tradesmen gain admittance 
in right of marriage. There is an inducement to enter the Guildry, on account 
of the benefit it gives to Guild Brethren and their families of haying aid from 
Cowane’s Hospital, and education to children from the private funds of the 
Guildry.’ 

The ep and sons-in-law of Guild Brethren are admitted members of the 
Guildry on payment of between £8 and £9, which includes the dues of admission 
as burgesses. 

The funds of Cowane’s Hospital have been laid out from time to time in the 
purchase of land in the town of Stirling and its neighbourhood, and the value 
of the property has considerably increased, 
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By the accounts of the Hospital for the year to Martinmas (11th No- 

vember 1869), the gross income of the Hospital is : . £3474 
The expenditure on the landed estates of the Hospital, management, 

taxes, and other charges (exclusive of interest, teachers’ salaries, and 


pensions), on an ilk of three oa was E Is ! £1299 
Interest in 1869, é ~ . ° - = 371 
1593 
Yearly surplus at present available, . pilinnt eS : : - £1881 
In 1869 there was a ial out of the bets hare on rig pric? £1421 
Funerals, . 24 
£1445 
Teachers’ Salaries, ; i ; : ‘ é 4 : : ; 179 
£1624 


In order to purchase land, debt was incurred from time to time, but it is now 
being gradually reduced. In 1847 it amounted to £20,785, but in 1869 it had 
been reduced to £9500. 

The payments to the burgh teachers began in 1766, when the following 
minute appears in the records of the Patrons:—‘ The Patrons having taken into 
their consideration a petition from the Hstablished schoolmasters of this burgh 
for an augmentation of their salaries, and also considering the great progress 
made by the youth of late years in the course of their education, chiefly owing 
to the diligence, care, and assiduity of the said masters, and that it is for the 
most part the sons of Guild Brethren who follow out and are completed in 
their education; and the Patrons having a just regard to the schoolmasters’ 
merit, and willing to encourage them to continue their attention and 
best endeavours with their several charges, so essential to the interest of the 
youth, but, at the same time, adverse te the burdening of the inhabitants with 
any addition to the quarterly wages, do therefore appoint the Hospital Master 
and Factor to. pay yearly, during the Patrons, present and to come, their 
pleasure only.’ The minute then states the sums to be paid to the Rector, his 
assistant, and the English and Writing Masters. Additions have been made to 
the sums paid to the burgh schoolmasters, and to additional masters appointed 
to the Burgh School, from time to time since the above date. 


2. SPITTAL’S HOSPITAL. 


Spitrat’s Hospital is supposed to have been founded in 1530, by Robert Spittal, 
tailor to King James Iv.; but there is no deed in existence, so far as is known, 
with reference to the foundation of the Charity. Spittal’s Hospital appears 
all along to have been under the sole management of the Town Council as 
Patrons. In a minute of the Patrons, dated 24th October 1796, it is stated, 
‘The Patrons also considering. that as the deed of mortification of this Hospital 
has not been seen in the memory of the oldest man living, nor any copy 
or vidimus of it has been met with in the clerk’s office, though repeated 
searches have been made for it during the last 100 years and upwards, conform 
to the tradition handed down from one clerk to another, that therefore there is 
no rule for administrating the funds, but the practice as established in the 
sederunt book of the Patrons.’ 

In the Report of the Commissioners on Royal Burgh, before referred to, it is 
stated that, with reference to Spittal’s Hospital, ‘the deed of mortification does 
not now exist, but it is understood that the Hospital was founded for behoof of 
the burgesses ‘of the Incorporations generally. Since, however, the foundation 
of Cowane’s Hospital i in 1633, exclusively for the benefit of Guild Brethren, the 
funds of Spittal’s Hospital have been applied exclusively to the relief of the 
craftsmen and their widows ; but to keep up, it is said, the right of the Guildry, 
there is always one Guild Brother deriving benefits "from ease Hospital.’ 
By craftsmen are meant the members of the Hammermen, Weavers, Tailors, 
Shoemakers, Fleshers, Skinners, and Bakers’ Incorporations, and who are in- 
cluded under the general name of the Seven Incorporated Trades. 
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Prior to the passing of the Act of 1846, before referred to, these bodies were 
each exclusive in their own particular calling within the burgh. 

The funds of Spittal’s Hospital have for the last 170 years been applied in 
outdoor pensions to necessitous members of the Seven Incorporated Trades, 
and their widows. The rates of pensions have varied from time to time, accord- 
ing to the revenues of the Hospital. 

At present the rate of allowance is, for males 2s. 6d., and for females 2s. 
weekly ; Conveners of the Trades, or their widows, receiving 3d. additional 
weekly. At Martinmas 1869 there were 92 pensioners on the roll, whereof 49 
were males, and 43 were females. i 

Admission for sons and sons-in-law to any of the trades is obtained on pay- 
ment of about £4 to £7, which includes the burgess fee, and this qualifies the 
member for the benefits of Spittal’s Hospital. 

Alexander Cunningham, the founder of Cunningham’s Mortification, by his 
disposition and settlement, dated in 1804, left £1000 to.the Patrons of Spittal’s 
Hospital, to be laid out and bestowed on a separate stock by itself for the better 
support of poor widows of tradesmen in the burgh, in aid of the funds of the 
Hospital. 

There were previously some small payments for educational purposes ‘made 
out of the Hospital’s revenue ; but in 1786 the Patrons began to make regular 
payments to salaries of the teachers of the burgh schools in Stirling. They 
did so under reference to a minute of the Patrons of Cowane’s Hospital, dated 
18th March 1786. 

The funds of Spittal’s Hospital have been all invested in the purchase of land 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, part of which has, from time to time, been 
feued for building purposes. 


The annual Income of the Hospital from the rents and feu duties, as 
appearing from the accounts for the year to Martinmas 1869, is . . £1077 
The expenditure on the Hospital’s property, management, taxes, and 
other charges (exclusive of interest, teachers’ salaries, and pensions), 
on an average of three years, was. i j : 3 Pa BSL7. 


Interest in 1869, 5 : 156 
—— 473 
Yearly surplus at present available, . g : : , er £604 
In 1869 there was expended out of the surplus on Pensioners, £510 
Funerals, . : 3 : < ; ; : : . 9 
% —_— 519 
Teachers’ Salaries, . ‘ 2 ; : : : ° = ; 20 
£539 


The debt due by the Hospital at Martinmas 1869 amounted to £3370. 


3. ALLAN’S MORTIFICATION. 


Joun ALLAN, writer in Stirling, by deed of trust and mortification, dated 5th 
June 1724, bequeathed 30,000 merks Scots, for the use and behoof of the poor 
and indigent boys and male children only of all tradesmen belonging to the 
Seven Incorporated Trades of Stirling living and residing within the said 
burgh, and one male child, at one time only, of the second minister of the 
burgh, if any such may happen to be indigent. He appointed the Provost, 
Bailies, and Council, and second minister of the burgh, to be Patrons 
and overseers of the fund. None of the boys who are to receive the 
benefit of the fund are to be under the age of seven years complete, 
and none to be admitted who are above the age of nine years, and the 
boys are to be maintained, clothed, and educated, and all necessaries suitable 
to their rank furnished to them out of the interest of the fund; and after being 
dismissed therefrom at the age of fourteen years, each boy is. to have paid to 
him, or to the master with whom he may be bound apprentice, 100 merks 
Scots. The Patrons have power to allow deserving boys 100 merks Scots, but 
only to one at a time for three years, for their help at College. As to the mode 
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of election, he directed that the Convener and Deacons for the time of the 
Seven Incorporated Trades should make up lists of the poor and indigent boys, 
and present the same to the Patrons, and whomsoever they shall nominate are 
to be entered and installed to reap the benefit thereof. He provided that if 
any of his own friends within the burgh were at any time in a poor condition, they 
were to be suitably supplied, and their children, being boys of tradesmen, were 
to be preferred. One poor merchant’s son was also to be installed, but two 
years were to intervene before another could be received. He also directed that, 
for the accommodation of the boys, a house should be purchased. - A printed 
copy of the deed accompanies this, and is referred to for further details. 

The Trust came into operation in the beginning of 1739, and shortly there- 
after the Patrons purchased and furnished a house, and the children installed 
on the benefit of the Hospital were put into it. The children were sent out for 
their education to different schools in the town. In 1797 a new house and 
schoolroom were built, at the cost of between £800 and £900, of which £100 
was subscribed from the town’s funds, £100 from Cowane’s Hospital, and £30 
from Spittal’s Hospital, this being done on condition that the school in all time 
coming was to be a public school appropriated for teaching children of all 
denominations. This is the building now known as Allan’s School. Until ~ 
1800, the children on the foundation resided in the house above the school and 
were boarded with the teacher; but in that year the teacher having resigned 
the charge of maintaining the boys, the Patrons resolved to send the boys home 
to their parents, and to allow the parents 3s. 6d. weekly for bed, board, and 
washing for each boy. The boys were to continue at the school for their 
education. This plan has continued till the present time. The weekly allow- 
ance for maintenance was reduced in 1808 to 2s. 6d., at which it has since con- 
tinued. The boys received also clothes and books. The average yearly cost of 
a boy to the Mortification, for maintenance, clothes, and education, is about 
£12, and adding the apprentice fee, makes the cost of each boy about £13 yearly 
for the five years he is on the Mortification. The average number of boys on 

the Mortification yearly during the last 25 years has been 28. 
_ It has been long a matter of discussion between the Patrons and the Convener 
Court, whether the Convener Court was not bound to submit to the Patrons 
lists of the whole necessitous boys among the trades, or whether the Convener 
Court was not entitled to send in only a list of those whom they considered the 
most necessitous. 

The boys are educated at Allan’s School. Occasionally, however, some boys 
haye received a year or two of their education at the Burgh Mathematical or 
Classical School. Boys also, from time to time, get an additional year’s books 
and education, without maintenance. 

The sum which the Patrons are authorized to pay for a boy at College is 
oceasionally applied for. The last case was in 1850. 

There was formerly a practice of giving education alone to other children of 
tradesmen who were not on the foundation, but this was discontinued in 1830. 

There are at present three of Allan’s relatives receiving weekly payments from 
the Mortification, amounting in all to 13s. 6d. weekly, or about £35 yearly. 

Payments since 1809 have been made out of Allan’s Mortification’s funds to- 
wards the salaries of the burgh schoolmasters. 

The property of Allan’s Mortification consists of a farm in the neighbourhood 
of Stirling; certain salmon fishings in the Forth, near Stirling; a piece of 
ground at Stirling; and Allan’s School, the upper flats of which are let as 
dwelling-houses. 

The accounts for the Mortification, for the year to Martinmas 1869, 
show that the income of the Mortification was. ‘ 4 : . £832 

The expenditure on the Mortification’s landed property, man- 
agement, taxes, and other charges (exclusive of interest, 
teachers’ salaries, and the maintenance, clothing, and education 
of the boys on the foundation, and apprentice fees, and aliment 
to the donor’s relations), on an average of three years, was . £256 
Interest in 1869, . : : ; : : : : : 51 


Yearly surplus at present available, .  . vax ile 5 2o2b 
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In 1869 there was expended out of the ge on the pis as eB > | £375 

Donor’s relations, F : ; - 21 
£396 


The debt due by the Mortification, at Martinmas 1869, amounted to £1032. 


As already stated, the funds of Allan’s Mortification can only, under the 
terms of the will, be applied in the education of children of members of the 
Seven Incorporated Trades of Stirling, and one Guild Brother’s son. 


4. CUNNINGHAM’S MORTIFICATION. 


By deed of settlement, dated 23d August 1804, Alexander Cunningham, 
merchant in Stirling, appointed his trustees to pay to the Town Council of 
Stirling the sum of £4000, and also the residue of his estate after paying cer- 
tain legacies, to be laid out by the Council on good security, or in the purchase 
of lands, and the annual rents applied and bestowed for the maintenance, cloth- 
ing, and education of poor boys of the Guildry, and Society of Mechanics of 
Stirling, to be installed into the benefits from time to time by the Council, and 
maintained, clothed, and educated, and put to business and trades, in the same 
manner as the boys under John Allan’s Mortification. 

The capital sum which came into the charge of the Council for this Mortifi- 
cation was £5724, at which it still exists. This money is lent oo and the 
present rate of interest received is 4 per cent., yielding a revenue of £228 ; but 
aed the expenses of management (about £15), the clear revenue is about 
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Cunningham’s Mortification came into operation in 1814. By that time the 
boys on Allan’s Mortification were living at home with their parents, who were 
allowed 2s. 6d. a week for the boys’ maintenance. The same practice has been 


all along followed with Cunningham’s boys. ‘They have also been clothed and ~ 


educated in the same way as Allan’s boys. 

The practice is to put on the boys in equal numbers from the Guildry and 
Mechanies. 

The average number of boys yearly, for the last 25 years, has been 19. The 
cost of a boy (with his apprentice fee) is about £13 yearly. 

The number of boys on the roll at Martinmas 1869 was 22. 


The Mechanics formerly comprehended the callings of Masons, Wrights, 


Painters, Slaters, Coopers, Plasterers, Dyers, and Glaziers, and were exclusive 
against all persons carrying on their respective employments, excepting mem- 
bers of the Guildry and the Seven Crafts; but since the Act of 1846 it has not 
been necessary to join the Mechanics in order to carry on any of the employ- 
ments referred to.. But it is necessary to be a member of the Society (or of 
the Guildry) to get a boy on Cunningham’s Mortification. The Society admits 
sons and sons-in-law of members on payment of about £3, which includes the 
burgess entry. 

The Academy or High School of Stirling was built in 1854; and the Rector 
of what was formerly called the Grammar School, as well as the masters of the 
other two burgh schools—the Writing and Mathematical School and the 
English School—were transferred to it, and their-separate schools were then 
sold or pulled down. Classes for Modern Languages and Drawing were subse- 
quently established in the High School. The salaries of the teachers and of their 
assistants are paid by the town and hospitals. The salaries of the Master of 
Allan’s School and _ his assistant are also paid from the same funds. Contribu- 
tions are also made to other schools in Stirling, and to two schools on the 
property of Cowane’s Hospital. The sums paid by the burgh and hospitals are 
as follows:— 


~ 


—— 
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STATEMENT of Payments to Teachers of the Burgh and other Schools of Stirling, 
and their Assistants. 


“ Allan’s 
: A Cowane’s | Spittal’s Bris 
SCHOOL, — Burgh. . Hospital, Hospital. ees TOTAL, 
Hicu Scoot. 
ey ean. | Ler ate Gil oa Siyp G.\U ee See Ge By dk 
Classical Masterand Rector, | 47 15 6| 20 0 0| 2 4 6; 0 0 0} 70 0 0 
His Assistant, . 3 DAO O18" 70) 0) Li 1d OO 15° Oi 50" 0 0 
Writing and Mathematical 
Master, 5 : P 26 13-4) 23 6 8} 0 0 0; 0,0 0| 50 0 0 
His Assistant, : : SOO SO Ol 2 OPO) PAZh OV Ose 20 (ORs 0 
English Master, . i a 202.07 0-20) Ot 0} 07, OF Op 10" Orr Oh, 80. O70 
His Assistant, ; ¥ Cae £0 Se Dh Le Ger Oi 2 DRO 2Ol. On. © 
Modern Languages Master, 28338 4 NT 8 AN 2Te a Lb 0) 00 00 
Drawing Master, n 5 ZHMOF OF LOL ON ONO) OOP 10%) Or O 407 70 1:0 
187". 7) CO) 125.17 2) 10 3: £0!) 26 12 07350" 0° 0 
ALLAN’s SCHOOL. 
Master, . “ Pe : 10 0 0] 10 0 0}10 0 0/20 0; 50 0 0 
His Assistant, . é A Create O Porshe te <6 uO) ace OV 20° 0 0 
Sewing Mistress, Dan OM Oiswos O870 150° O80 |(O> OF 0) TO Or 0 
21.14 10) 24 7 2/11 6.0/22 12 0} 80 0 0 
CowAnE Srreer Scoot, 
Rent of School, . - 5 GOOF OOH OF OO) Oi 2 0iOr Ofer 620k, 0. 
ABBEY SCHOOL, 
Teacher, . - 5 5 On Oenone Le 0 Oy Or 0") Oy OF OF ON Tb: Ore 
Raprocu ScHoor. 
Teacher, . R . OFM ON LOM OF ON OF: F-ONT OF 20) 2.0. h8 10°10) 6.0 
TrapEs Hay Scuoor, 


paulo a 6. CT OLol= > OF 0) 2.10" OF 2 0: OF 10). 0. 0 
4 215 110/180 4 4/23 19 10)/5114 0/471 0 0 


Tn addition to the above Mortifications there is a bequest by the late Mr. 
John M‘Laurin, merchant in Liverpool, for founding a school in Stirling in 
terms of his deed of settlement, a printed copy of which accompanies. this. 
The gt oa” has not come into operation as yet, in consequence of the annui- 
tant, Mr. M‘Laurin’s widow, being still in life. The capital of the Trust at 
present amounts to about £5000. On the death of Mr. M‘Laurin’s widow, the 
fund is to be administered by the Council for the purposes above mentioned. 

There is also the Adamson’s Bursary Mortification, which is mentioned in 
the proposed Provisional Order. It is in the patronage of the Convener 
Court, for maintaining a Student of Philosophy at the University of Glasgow, 
and was founded by the late Mr. David Adamson, minister of Fintry. It yields 
about £18 per annum. I 
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Allowance being made for future estimated increase of the — revenues, 
the net income may be set down as follows :— 


Probable Revenue per Annum. 


Free Income from Spittal’s Hospital, ese ‘ : . £750 

A from Allan’s, : : ‘ ree C00 

a from Cunningham’s, . 4 2 ‘ Prey 280) 

:, from Cowane’s, . : : : : . 2000 
£3660! 


In terms of the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869, the 
Town Council and Magistrates of Stirling, as Governors and 
Managers of Spittal’s and Cowane’s Hospitals, and also of Allan’s 
and Cunningham’s Mortifications in that town, adopted, on the 
30th of May 1870, a resolution that it was expedient that provision 
should be made for the better government of these Hospitals and 
Mortifications, and the application of the revenues thereof. At the 
same meeting a Scheme was submitted to the Town Council. This 
Scheme, which is. spoken of in the evidence as ‘ Provost Christie’s 
Scheme,’ was the first of the alternative schemes annexed to the 
petition afterwards laid before the Home Secretary. 

Subsequent to this meeting, the Guildry of Stirling, as being in- 
terested in Cowane’s Hospital and Cunninghame’s Mortification, 
prepared another scheme for this Hospital and Mortification ; and 
the Seven Incorporated Trades then added a scheme for Spittal’s 
Hospital and Allan’s Mortification, in which they were specially in- 
terested. These, taken together, form the second alternative scheme. 

These respective schemes having been submitted to the Town 
Council at a meeting on the 9th of September 1870, a motion was 
made that the Patrons agree to and accept the proposals of the 
Guildry and the Seven Incorporated Trades, and remit to a com- 
mittee, in conjunction with committees of these bodies, to prepare 
a petition to the Secretary of State for a Provisional Order on the 
basis of these proposals, and to take all the necessary steps to obtain 
such Provisional Order. An amendment was made and carried at 
the same meeting, to the effect that both schemes be remitted to the 
Secretary of State, to do, after inquiry, as he may judge best in the 
matter; and thus the petition and alternative schemes came to be 
submitted together to the Secretary of State, and, in terms of the 
3d section of the Act of 1869, a Commission was issued by him 
and an inquiry instituted. 

The Commissioners appointed were the Very Rev. Principal 
Tulloch and Sheriff Blackburn. They fixed the 9th May 1871 for 
beginning their inquiry; and having taken evidence and heard 
counsel in the interests of the various parties, they reported their 
judgment to the Home Secretary. They recommended— 

1. That power be given to place the four Trusts of Spittal’s and 
Cowane’s Hospitals and Allan’s and Cunningham’s Mortifications 
under one Board of Trustees, administering the whole as one general 


1 This excludes M‘Laurin’s bequest, the revenue of which may be estimated at £180. 
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fund, with one Factor, and an independent and effectual audit of 
accounts. 

2. That power be given to apply the general fund to pay existing 
pensions—including Allan’s needy relations—so long as present 
recipients require them, and no longer. 

3. That when the annual amount of such pensions has been re- 
duced to not more than £720 in one year, the Trustees should have 
power to grant new pensions, but only to deserving indigent old 
persons, who are and continue to be resident within the parlia- 
mentary bounds of the burgh of Stirling, and have—or, if widows, 
whose husbands have—so resided for at least two years out of the 
ten preceding application for relief; but the amount of pensions not 
in any one year to exceed £720 in all. 

4. That the Trustees should continue to pay for the support of 
Allan’s and Cunningham’s schools and scholars as at present, until 
a general Education Act comes into operation in Stirling—such 
payments then to cease. 

5. That powers be given to enable the Trustees to promote and en- 
courage secondary and higher education in Stirling by founding and 
equipping out of the general funds a suitable school, by founding 
exhibitions for scholarship within the school, or in the primary 
schools, and bursaries to universities or other special institutions, 
and by endowing the masters with suitable salaries. 

The Guildry Incorporation of Stirling reported against the re- 
commendations of the Commissioners. 

No Provisional Order was granted before the expiry of the En- 
dowed Institutions Act, and the whole question still remains un- 
settled. 

In April 1872 certain amendments on the recommendations of 
the Commissioners were adopted by the Patrons. The principal 
modifications were —(1) An increase of the purely charitable pay- 
ments to adults from £750 to £1300 per annum; (2) The support 
and education of 50 boys on Allan’s and Cunningham’s Mortifica- 
tions; the rest of the revenue to be applied to educational objects. 

The application of these large funds still awaits authoritative 
settlement. 
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IV. JAMES GILLESPIE’S HOSPITAL AND 
FREE SCHOOL. 


THE above Hospital and Free School were founded by James 
Gillespie of Spylaw, in the parish of Colinton, near Edinburgh. 
Mr. Gillespie died in April 1797. By his trust disposition and 
deed of settlement he directed his Trustees (a) to dispone, assign, 
convey, and make over to and in favour of the Master, Treasurer, 
and twelve Assistants of the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, 
the whole of the Truster’s lands in the parish of Colinton, which 
are ‘declared unalienably to belong to the Hospital.’ (6) To 
dispone to Richard Dick in liferent, and to the heirs of his body 
in fee, whom failing, to the said Master, Treasurer, and Twelve 
Assistants of the said Merchant Company, for the use and behoof 
of the Hospital, certain house properties in Edinburgh and at 
Colinton. (c) To pay to the said Master, Treasurer, and Assistants 
the sum of £12,000 sterling (exclusive of the lands in the parish 
of Colinton), all ‘for the special intent and purpose of founding and 
endowing an Hospital or Charitable Institution within the city of 
Edinburgh or suburbs, for the aliment and maintenance of old men 
and women, and which Hospital shall always be called, denominated, 
and described by the name of James Gillespie's Hospital.’ (d) To 
pay to the said Master, Treasurer, and Assistants the sum of £2000 
sterling, ‘for the purpose of endowing a Charitable or Free School 
within the city of Edinburgh or suburbs thereof, for the educa- 
tion of one hundred poor boys, who are to be taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and it is recommended that particular 
care and attention be paid in instructing them in the principles 
of the Christian religion, and that the Masters of said school 
examine the boys under their charge every Sunday evening; and 
it is hereby declared that the interest arising from the said sum 
of £2000 sterling is to be a perpetual salary to the Master of the 
said school and his Assistants.’ (e¢) To pay to the said Governors 
the sum of £700 sterling, for the purpose of building or pur- 
chasing a schoolroom and house to the said Master and his 
Assistants. (f) To pay the Governors of the said Hospital, for 
behoof thereof, any reversion of the Truster’s estate after payment 
of all the sums thereby bequeathed, and after retaining a sum 
sufficient for answering the annuities. The said sums retained to 
answer annuities were also appointed to be paid to the Governors 
as the annuitants respectively died. 

The Truster recommended and enjoined the Governors of his 
said Hospital and his Trustees to have the same finished and fit 
for the reception of the persons for whom it was intended within 
four years after his death. He further authorized and empowered 
his Trustees to compose, with advice of the Ministers of the 
Tolbooth Church, rules and statutes for said Hospital and School ; 
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and after the death of his Trustees, the power of altering and im- 
proving said statutes was vested in the Governors, subject to the 
following limitation: ‘But they keeping always in view the 
original intentions of said Hospital and School, which are, that 
persons, men or women of fifty-five years of age and upwards, 
are to have the benefit of said Hospital; and boys not under six 
nor above twelve years of age to have the benefit of said School; 
. . . and as the intention of this Hospital is to be as extensively 
useful as possible, none are to be admitted into it who have an 
allowance from any other charity, and out-pensioners are not 
to be admitted on any account; and the Governors are strictly 
charged upon their conscience to elect or receive into the Hospital 
none but decent, godly, and well-behaved men and women.’ 

In 1801 the Governors obtained a Royal Charter, incorporating 
them under the name of ‘The Governors of James Gillespie’s 
Hospital and Free School.’ 


In 1870 the Governors obtained a Provisional Order, by which 
they were empowered : 

1. To allow pensions not less than £10, and not exceeding £25, 
to the aged Foundationers, instead of maintaining them in the 
Hospital buildings, and to increase the number of Foundationers, 
etc., if it were found desirable. 

2. To convert the Hospital buildings into an elementary day 
school, and to establish additional day schools and evening classes, 
—the funds of the Hospital and the free school to be constituted 
one fund. 

3. To charge moderate fees, to institute an entrance examination, 
and to transfer promising boys to Daniel Stewart’s Foundation. 

4, To send representatives to the Merchant Company Hospitals 
Board of Management. 

The Governors lost no time in acting in terms of their extended 
powers. The old schoolhouse—a good and sufficient building—was 
set apart for such of the pensioners as it was thought desirable 
to retain as residents, and the others were boarded out with suitable 
allowances. 

The Hospital buildings, which were commodious and well situated, 
took the place of the old school, and became at once popular. The 
school. is now attended by 1254 pupils, of whom all pay fees 
except 16, who have been elected to premiums or school bur- 
saries. 

The course of instruction includes English in all its branches, 
writing, arithmetic, vocal music, and drill: the boys are also taught 
mechanical drawing, and the girls sewing and knitting. The fees 
range from 3s. 6d. to 6s. per quarter. 

The school has been favourably reported on by professional 
examiners. 

There were, in October 1871, 38 pensioners on the fund, of 
whom eight were boarded in the old schoolhouse, the others 
being outdoor pensioners. The number elected in 1872 was 4, 
and the number of applicants 102. 


, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1873-74. 


Net Revenue— . 
From Foundation, . ‘ ; ‘ LVI7T2. 9 6B: 
From School Fees, . : : : 1937 11 6 
£3710 1 0 
Lapenditure, ; : : : ; 3342 8 8 


Surplus Revenue, £367 12 4 
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V. KING JAMES VI. HOSPITAL, PERTH. 


SHORTLY after the Reformation, King James VI., by charters under 
the Great Seal, made a grant to the poor and indigent members of 
Jesus Christ residing within the burgh of Perth of the whole 
properties and revenues which had previously belonged to the 
Dominican, Franciscan, and Carmelite Friars in or near Perth. 
The object of these grants, as stated in the charters, was to provide 
for the poor, maimed, distressed persons, orphan and fatherless 
children, within the burgh; and the revenues were directed to be 
applied to the ‘hospitality and sustenance of the said poor, and 
other pious and divine uses.’ Under a liberal construction of this 
direction, the administrators of the Hospital consider that the 
education of poor children is a ‘pious and divine use, to which 
they may with propriety devote a portion of the revenues, 
They do not, however, undertake in any way the education of 
poor children, but are in the habit of voting annual donations to 
those educational, or educational and industrial, institutions which 
have mainly in view the training of poor children. The main- 
tenance of such children does not seem to have been ever regarded 
by the administrators as within the scope of their duties. 

The revenues of the Hospital are derived principally from feu 
duties. A part consists of small sums, which, previous to the 
Reformation, had been constituted burdens on real property in 
favour of the Catholic religious bodies. These latter are now 
collected with increasing difficulty. At one time the Hospital 
received donations of money from pious or charitable individuals, 
but these sums were never treated as endowments, and since 1832 
they have entirely ceased. 

The gross annual revenue is about £650; and while the part 
applied to education cannot be stated as absolutely fixed, the 
following allowances have been voted annually, for a number of 
years past, by the administrators, who are the ministers and elders 
of the parish of Perth :— 


1. To the Teacher of the West aa ca S £15500 

Books and Prizes, . - : 210 0 

Coals, . 5 - : - ° “ 5 010 0 
———— £18 0 0 
2. To the Teacher of the East Church School (as above), . 1SS050 
3. 0. Middle Church School (as sere 18° 0:50 
4. To the Fechney Industrial School (Boys), . ; 105 O00 
5. To the Perth Girls’ School of Industry, : : : 10 0 0 
6. To the Infant School, King Street, P : : : 10 0 0 
£84 0 O 


In a schedule received from one of the administrators, it is stated 
that the funds were intended mainly, if not entirely, for the 
aliment of the poor, and that, with the exception of the sums above - 
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mentioned as devoted to education, the revenue is portioned out 
in shares and half-shares of 4s. and 2s. per week to poor people. 
It is added that, as applied to their original purpose, the funds are 
comparatively useless, and could be rendered much more service- 
able than at present. At best, they only diminish the parochial 
board expenditure. 


Pee POR TS 


BY THE 


SECRETARY TO THE COMMISSION. 


REPORTS BY $8. 8. LAURIE, SECRETARY 
TO THE COMMISSION. 


LANARK SCHOOL BURSARIES. 


Population, 5099. 


Tue Town Clerk furnished to the Education (Scotland) Commission, 
1864, a statement as to these bursaries, which I here quote, amended to 
the present date, after a conference with the Clerk, the Chairman of the 
School Board, and thereafter with the agent of the Battiesmains Trust :— 


‘The mortifications are three in number. One of them (Thomson’s) is 
entirely under the control of the Magistrates and Town Council, both in refer- 


‘ence to the management of the funds and the patronage of appointing the boys 


to be educated. In another (Battiesmains), the Town Council have only the 
appointment of the boys, the trustees having a vote in their selection, the 
management of the fund being vested in the ministers of the parish, the 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Lanark, and the eldest bailie of the burgh,— 
the trustees appointed by the donor. In the third (Hyndford and Mauldslie), 
the Town Council haye not the patronage of appointment, but pay a yearly 
sum of £20, 14s. 9d., as interest for money mortified by James, Lord Carmichael 
(7000 merks). . 

‘1. Thomson Bursaries.—The founder of Thomson’s Mortification was John 
Thomson, servitor to Sir James Carmichael of Bonnington. The deed of mortifi- 
cation is dated at Lanark, the 30th day of September 1720. It first states the. 
grounds on which he was induced to leave certain property for the purposes of 
education, viz. ‘‘that it had pleased the Lord, in His sovereign goodness, to 
provide him in the lands and tenements mentioned in the will, that he had no 
children of his own body alive to succeed him, and that the Lord, in His good 
providence, had liberally provided for his nephew, William Thomson, writer in 
Edinburgh ; in order, therefore, that the said lands might be of use after his 
decease to some young children from time to time for their education and learning 
to read the Scriptures, the testator leaves them for a help to the maintenance and 
education at the School of Lanark of two or more poor male children, as the maills 
and duties of the said lands and tenements will allow, at twenty pounds Scots to 
each yearly, from the time these poor male children are capable of learning to 
read until they can exactly read the Scriptures; providing always, that these 
poor male children be of the name of Thomson, and of honest parentage, and 
that their parents live and have lived within the parish of Lanark, or failing 
such children, that they belong to the neighbouring parishes, and be children of 
the name of Thomson.” The principal deed appears to have been destroyed by 
the wife of the mortifier’s brother, who, from the narrative in the decree proving 
the tenor of it, on the day after the mortifier’s interment, when it was being 
read over to her husband and others, ‘‘ tore it in many pieces.” 

‘The decree of proving the tenor was pronounced by the Court of Session on 
10th January and 29th June 1722. 

‘There are at present 20 bursars on the mortification, each receiving their 
school fees and £1 per annum, amounting in all to £38 for the past year. 

‘2. Battiesmains.—This mortification was founded by Mr. John Carmichael, 
Commissary of Lanark, by contract, dated 7th December 1648, entered into 


‘between him and the moderator of the Presbytery of Lanark, the minister of 


the parish, and the eldest bailie of the burgh, for themselves and their successors 
in the said offices and functions, whereby Mr. Carmichael disponed to the said 

arties and their successors, for the use of the poor scholars at the School of 
salvar certain lands called Battiesmains, which had been specified in a previous 
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“‘ dotation.” The letter of dotation referred to in the contract is dated in 1640. 
By it he granted the fees of his office as commissary ‘‘ to be stocked and laid 
together for profit, aye and until the same(ns) should amount to such a sum as 
the yearly profits thereof might sufficiently entertain one poor scholar in meat 
and clothing at the School of Lanark, for such space as the said three persons 
should appoint.” Provision was made for additional bursars, to be added from 
time to time. The whole sums accumulated amounted to 2000 merks, and in 
order to secure this in a permanent investment, it was used as the purchase- 
money of Carmichael’s own lands of Battiesmains. The revenue, after deducting 
£17, 3s. for public burdens and factor’s fee, amounts to £51, 11s., and is an 
improving revenue, the trust fund having been invested in land. There are 14 
bursars, who are provided with clothing in addition to education. 

‘3. Hyndford and Mauldslie.—This mortification appears to have been founded 
in or about the year 1662 by James, Lord Carmichael, with consent of his sons. 
Eight boys generally receive the benefit of this mortification, which yields each 
a yearly sum of £1, 19s. The sum expended upon these bursars for the past 
year, including their fees, amounted to £22, 8s. The sunms expended have been 
somewhat in excess of the income, so that next year the money payment to the 
bursars will be diminished. There are generally 8 bursars on this fund. The 
patron is Sir W. Carmichael Anstruther. 

‘ Fees.—Abouta third of the scholars at the Grammar School are bursars under 
one or other of these foundations, and the income of the master depends largely 
on the money he gets for them. The fees of the school are paid at the end of 
each quarter, and the cost of education at the schools for boys, other than 
bursars, is, for the ordinary branches, English, Writing, and Arithmetic, 16s. a 
year; Mathematics or French, in addition, 2s., and Latin and Greek together, 
7s. 6d. a quarter.’ Y 

The children are elected by the Town Council in open meeting. The 
number of applications seems to approximate very closely to the number 
of vacancies annually. Sir W. C. Anstruther selects on the recommenda- 
tion of his ordinary advisers.. The children may enter on the bursaries at 


any age after they are fit to attend school, and continue on the fund till — 


their elementary education is finished. In the case of the Battiesmains 
trust, their parents are required to promise that the bursars will remain 
at school till 14. 

With a few exceptions, the bursars are of the humblest class in the 
community. 

The school being in vacation, I did not-see the bursars, but the rector 
states that they make ordinary progress. ‘There is no instance of any 
having distinguished themselves. 

The Lanark bursary system does not illustrate the effects of gratuitous 
instruction on steady attendance, as the bursaries are given on condition 
of regularity, and the regularity is enforced, as in the case of the Heriot 
Free Schools of Edinburgh. 

There seems general satisfaction with the administration of the various 
Trusts. 

The total amount free for annual distribution is £94, 5s. 1d., and 42 
bursars are benefited; and I have to add that a recent bequest of £30 
by a Mr. Tod,! not yet in operation, will raise this sum to £124, 5s. 1d. 


} Excerrr from Trusr Disposition and Srerryement of the late Witi1aAm Top of 
Logan, dated 22d November 1866, and registered in the Books of Council and 
Session at Edinburgh on 11th March 1867, 


‘I direct my said trustees to pay or expend annually, to or for behoof of the objects, 
persons, or societies respectively after mentioned, the sums of money under written— 
that is to say, . . . to the funds of the Industrial School at Lesmahagow the sum of ten 
pounds sterling yearly; to the funds of the Original Ragged or Industrial School of 
Udinburgh the sum of ten pounds sterling yearly so long as said school shall exist; the 
sum of thirty pounds to be applied yearly by my said trustees in assisting the education 
of such boys in the parish of Lanark whose parents may be in poor circumstances and 
as my said trustees shall think deserving of the benefit of said bequest.’ ; 
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I would point out to the Commissioners that, after deducting the cost 
of education, the amount paid to each bursar is only about £1 per annum 
(in the case of the Battiesmains bursaries the cost of the clothing must, 
however, be more than this). The Hducation (Scotland) Act provides for 
the education of the class who at present benefit by these bursaries, and 
it is a question of some importance in this and in similar cases, whether 
the small annual dole to the parents of the children is worth the sacrifice 
of their independence, for the grounds of election are solely those of need, or 
supposed need. Where the beneficiaries are widows, every one, I presume, 
will sympathize with their position, and think even the small sum which 
they receive to be well expended. It would not, I should say, be 
desirable to modify the application of such endowments in so far as 
widows and orphans may benefit by them; but if we look to the terms of 
the trusts, and to the fact that an Education Act is in full operation 
which provides education for all, it may fairly be argued that the above 
funds are not at present applied in accordance with the intentions of the 
testators. j 

A reference to the extract from Thomson’s deed of mortification given 


‘ above will show that he contemplated only education. The same remark 


may be made regarding the Battiesmains Mortification. ‘This was for a 
bursary or bursaries in the ordinary Scotch sense of the word, that is, the 
maintenance of a boy with a view to his education. It was not the intention 
of the founder that his gift should be frittered away in petty doles. It is 
not easy to ascertain the original purpose of the Hyndford and Mauldslie 
Mortifications. 

Taking these facts into consideration, I think that the Lanark bursary 
system is a fair type of a class of mortifications in Scotland which require 
to be dealt with. Powers should be given to the Trustees, acting under 
some constituted authority, to apply the proceeds to the secondary instruc- 
tion alone of poor boys at the Grammar School, these boys being elected, 
after such inquiry and examination as would ensure the selection of boys 
of promise only, from an area comprehending Lanark and a few neigh- 
bouring parishes. The bursaries so gained should be of the yearly value of 
£10 each, and the fee paid to the rector should be liberal, so as to improve 
his position. 

By these means the primary schools of the whole district would be 
improved, and the instruction at the Grammar School raised. Thomson, 
it will be observed, contemplates in his will the extension of the benefits 


of his mortification to ‘neighbouring parishes.’ Battiesmains is not 


restricted, nor, so far as can be ascertained, is the Hyndford Bequest. 

These suggestions are, it seems to me, worthy of consideration by all 
who desire to see carried out the true purposes of the testators of the 
above bequests. 
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MORTIFICATIONS IN THE BURGH OF 
BANFF. 


Population, 7461. 


iy accordance with the instructions of the Commissioners, I visited Banff 
on the 11th June, and during a stay of three days there I had many inter- 
views with gentlemen acquainted with the circumstances of the town, and 
the operation of the numerous Mortifications in it wholly or partially 
educational. In all these inquiries, I kept specially in view their ultimate 
bearing on the Academy or Grammar School. 

I put myself at, once in communication with the Provost and Town- 
Clerk. J had also arranged to see the Chairman and Clerk of the School 
Board, when, to my regret, I found that they were the same persons as 
presided over the affairs of the municipality. I say to my regret, because 
I felt that, in this and in all such cases, it would be impossible to obtain as 
free and independent an opinion on the educational interests of the town 
as could have been obtained from gentlemen unhampered by purely muni- 
cipal considerations, and the responsibilities of a position to which they 
had been elected for purposes other than education. I was well re- 
ceived, and I had the offer of, and obtained, the fullest information. 

I had interviews with the City Chamberlain, who is clerk to the two 
principal charities ; with the rector of the Academy (who is also Session- 
Clerk); with the English master, who has served the town efficiently for 
many years; and with the editor of the Banffshire Journal, a gentleman 
widely conversant with affairs in the North, and fully competent to 
form a just opinion as to the bearing of the various mortifications at 
present in operation in the burgh. I also corresponded with the Kirk- 
Session, the Free Church Minister, who was absent from Banff at the 
time of my visit, and with the Clerk to the Presbytery of Fordyce. The 
minister of the Established Church had only recently entered on his duties. 

I visited Pirie’s Free School, the Academy, and the Fordyce Academy, 
ten miles off, that I might see the place in which the Smith bursars 
were educated, and ascertain the views of Mr. Largue, who has for so 
many years (about twenty, I believe) conducted their education in a 
manner creditable to his talents and his character. 

With the information so obtained, and the materials already in my 
hands through previous inquiry from Edinburgh, I am able to give a 
pretty complete account of the Mortifications, and to submit to the 
Commissioners facts and suggestions which will enable them to come to 
some conclusion as to their utility, and as to the extent to which, in the 
words of the Royal Commission, their usefulness and efficiency may be 
increased. 

I begin with a simple record of the Mortifications, and of the purposes 
to which the testators wished them to be applied. 


LL eT 
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I.—Pirim’s Frre Scuoor (1804). 
This is a Mortification of £1100, in addition to a school and school- 


- master’s house, by Alexander Pirie, merchant in Banff, and is dated 1804. 


The purposes of this Bequest will be gathered from the following extracts 
from the deed :— 


‘I appoint that the said school be a separate seminary for education, and not 
to be united to any parish or other school; but open for donations and sub- 
seriptions for the support thereof from well- -disposed Christians in all time 
coming. 

‘The managers are to prefer the children of poor honest people of good 
moral character, and grandchildren of burgesses freemen of the place; but if 
the funds will admit, and the trustees judge it proper, they are at liberty to 
receive the children of poor honest people residing in the country; but no 
child whatever to be received until such shall read the Catechism. 

‘The master is to teach the children to read, write, instruct them in arith- 
metic and church music; and if he understands the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue, to be an additional qualification to him.’ 


The trustees and managers are the Town Council and Kirk-Session. 

The executors of the late Miss Strachan of Cortes left, in the hands of 
the minister of the Hstablished Church, £448, to be applied for the 
further support of this school, and to the Town Council a similar sum 
for salary and school-books. 

The total endowment is therefore as follows :— 


Pirie’s Bequest, . ? : ; £1100 
Donation by Trustees of Savings Bank, é . 5 100 
Miss: Strachan’s Bequests, . : : : 896 

£2096 


in addition to a good school-house and dwelling-house. 

These sums, except the amount paid to the Kirk-Session, are invested 
with the town, which pays interest at the rate of 44 per cent. 

The following is the last state of account abridged :— 


CHARGE. 

To Interest of Funds in hands of Trustees, , ~ £48. 499 
From Miss Panton’s Endowment, . 4 . : Zin O 10 
Interest on Miss Strachan’s Bequest, oN) as 

Interest on Miss Strachan’s Bequest to Minister of 
Banff for School, ; ; r j ; WiZieet 8 a 4 
Savings Bank, ‘ : 3 F ; j . 6 5 10 
S92 L14 

DISCHARGE. 

To Teacher, . a Jhon ue 
Management, Burdens, Repairs, aes Incidents, | ; 813 2 
alance, . 2 = F ‘ : 317 5 
292 pide? 4 
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Ii.—Suirn’s Bounty (1789, 1790). 


In the year 1789 the late George Smith of Bombay, by deed of settle- 
ment, ordained ‘ That the sum of forty pounds sterling (£40) per annum 
shall be allowed and paid:to a schoolmaster, well skilled in the English 
and modern commercial languages (viz. French and Dutch), in ac- 
counts and mathematics, who shall dwell or reside at Fordyce, for the 
purpose of teaching and educating, during the term of five years, as 
many boys of the name of Smith (giving a preference to those who can 
prove a.relationship to me) as the interest of the remaining part and 
residue of the unclaimed shares and reversions of my estate can maintain 
and admit of, at the yearly allowance of twenty-five pounds sterling to 
each boy; desiring and directing that the children of my sisters, and 
their issue to the fourth generation, of what name soéver, may be admitted 
to and partake of this bounty (which shall be called and known by the 
name of George Smith’s Bounty), if they claim it, and prove their right.’ 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR 1871-72. 


Income. 
Free Revenue for the year, 1) [ey djlaia 22) 9 \eeend aaa 
Expenditure. 
Salary of Teacher, 4 ; : £40 0 0 
Board, Clothing, ete., of Bursars, 
Miscellaneous Expenses, includ- 
ing £52 to Minister of Fordyce, 262 12 8 
Total Expenditure, . ._— 302 12 8 
Excess of Income over Expenditure, . £8) 102 
————S 


The capital consists of £10,297, 16s: 6d., invested in 3 per cent. 
Consols, and in three pieces of ground in Fordyce, with the houses on 
them, for the purposes of the ‘ Academy.’ 


Rules and Regulations to be observed by the Schoolmasters and Bursars of Fordyce, 
established upon the Bounty of the late George Smith, Esq. of Bombay. 


I. The schoolmaster, appointed by the Magistrates of Banff in terms of the 
said Mr. Smith’s will, is to enjoy forty pounds sterling per annum of salary, 
and to be settled at Whitsunday one thousand eight hundred and one. 

II. That the age of the boys to be admitted upon this Bounty shall be at the 
period they are fit, from the age of eight to fourteen years. 

Il. That no boy shall be admitted upon this Bounty who shall not actually 
reside at the school, and board with the schoolmaster, in terms of the rules 
after mentioned; and any one absenting himself, or going to reside or board 
with his parents or others, and not strictly attending, shall be excluded the 
benefit of the Bounty, and the Magistrates shall thereupon appoint another in 
his place. 

1V. The bursars, to the number of six, or as many as the fund will admit of 
at the rate of twenty-five pounds each per annum, are to be boarded with the 
schoolmaster, who shall also provide them lodging, washing, books, and 
stationery; for all which, as well as educating the boys, he is to receive twenty 
pounds sterling for each bursar per annum, which twenty pounds, as well as 
the salary of forty pounds, shall be paid half-yearly. 

VY. No more than two of the bursars shall be put into one bed; that their 
diet and victuals shall be plain, substantial, and abundant; and that each of 
them shall have at least two clean shirts allowed them weekly. 
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VI. The remaining five pounds on each bursary is to be appropriated entirely 
for the clothing of the bursars, under the direction, and at the sight of, the 
Magistrates of Banff. That the first clothing which it may be necessary to 
furnish for the boys, from the remaining five pounds upon each bursary, shall be 
of the same kind, both in quality and colour. 

VII. That the harvest vacation of the school upon George Smith’s Bounty 
shall not exceed three weeks; and the vacation at Christmas shall not exceed - 
two weeks; and that the bursars may remain with the schoolmaster during said 
vacations, and be entitled to bed, board, etc., as usual. 

VIII. That the Magistrates of Banff, the patrons of this school, shall have a 
right to examine the same as often as they find necessary, either by themselves, 
or by others whom they. may appoint for that purpose. 

IX. That the schoolmaster shall be enjoined to keep an exact register of 
all. matters relative to the said school ;.and that a copy of Mr. Smith’s will, 
together with these regulations and rules, be insert in the said register. 

X. That the schoolmaster shall regularly intimate to the Magistrates of Banff, 
as soon as he is informed of it, the departure of any of the bursars, in the event 
of their not remaining at school during the whole period of five years; and 
that he shall notify to them the lapse of each bursary six months before it 


happen. 

XI. That the schoolmaster shall report to the Magistrates the conduct of the 
bursars from time to time ; and should he find any of them negligent in their at- 
tendance at school, or refractory or unmanageable in their general behaviour, 
that he shall intimate the same to the Magistrates, who are to judge whether it 
shall be necessary to deprive the delinquent of his bursary, or suggest any remedy 
that may be the means of reclaiming him. 

That the aboye and foregoing regulations may be altered, and additional ones 
made, by the Magistrates, if they shall judge it necessary, and as far as may be 
consistent with the original foundation ; but the schoolmaster shall not have 
authority to alter the same, or to adopt any new rules, without the sanction of 
the Magistrates, 


I1.—James Witson’s Bequest (1799). 


The late James Wilson of Grenada, in 1799, by testament, ordered, 
‘at the death of both the above-mentioned women (viz. his wife and 
sister), the whole stock to be drawn from the Funds and remitted to the 
Magistrates of the burgh of Banfi, North Britain, to be by them laid out 
as a charitable fund, in the best manner possible, and to remain under 
the direction of the acting Magistrates from year to year.’ 

The last of these women having died in February 1835, the Magis- 
trates came into possession of Mr. Wilson’s estate, and resolved to 
appropriate the Bequest to educational purposes, and with that view to 
erect a commodious structure, ‘where moral and religious instruction 
might be afforded to the children of the labouring and poorer classes. 
And in order to render the Institution as extensively useful as possible, it 
was resolved to afford accommodation for the Grammar School teachers, 
and for the Museum and Lecture-room, and also for the Infant School 
system.’ 


‘The trustees haying been of opinion that the glebe lands of the parish 
afforded the most eligible site for their proposed buildings, obtained from the 
minister, with the consent of the Presbytery, one Scotch acre of these lands, at 
an annual feu duty off£20. The trustees had also, at their own expense, car- 
ried ‘through an Act of Parliament, authorizing the feuing of the whole of the 
glebe lands. The Town Council, in return for the accommodation afforded to 
the Grammar School, make an annual payment of £20 to the trustees. 

‘ Previous to the resolution of the trustees to erect the educational institution, 

_ there had existed in Banff an association for erecting an Infant School, which, 
after a series of lectures by Mr. Wilderspin, in explanation of the system, had 
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raised considerable funds. When it came to be understood that Wilson’s 
trustees had resolved to include the Infant School system in their plan of 
instruction, the Infant School Association resolved to hand over to them their 
funds, together with their right to a Government grant of £100—said sums to 
be applied i in aid of the Infant School department. Wilson’s trustees accord- 
ingly received from the Infant School Association a sum of £132, 6s. 7d., besides 
the grant of £100 from Government.’ 


Wilson’s Mortification accordingly now consists of the building above 
referred to, and which is best known as ‘The Banff Academy,’ and to 
which I shall afterwards more fully direct attention; of two parks on the 
Gallowhill, of nominal value as an investment ; and of a small sum of about 
£40, which, in the opinion of counsel, must be applied to purely chari- 
table uses, and not to education. 

The building is a large, substantial, eae and (for the place) 
pate structure. 


IV. Cassy’s Bounty (1819). 


This Mortification is wholly charitable, but it falls under inquiry 
because a portion of it—£40 a year—has been paid, under the name of fees, 
towards the support of the infant and elementary departments of the 
Academy (Wilson’s Institution, above referred to). It thus comes within 
the range of the inquiry of the Commissioners, as a fund which may be 
‘made applicable to education.’ 

In 1819 the late Alexander Cassy, Esq., bequeathed the residue of his 
property to the Town Council, ‘the interest accruing therefrom to be 
expended half-yearly and every half year towards the support of poor 
aged and infirm persons of both sexes, incapable of maintaining themselves 
by labour, born within the precincts of the said burgh; and _ helpless 
orphans and other deserted children of both sexes, born as before, until 
they attain the age when they may be deemed capable of providing for 
themselves.’ 


ABSTRACT OF ACCOUNTS. 


Income. 
Free Revenue for the year, . E : : : : . £703 138 5 
Expenditure. 
Paid 100 Aged and Indigent Persons, . . £48210 0 
Do. 100 Children, . : : : faow A 149 10 0 
Do. for Educating Children, . : : : 40 0 0 
Do. Miscellaneous, 5 5 . . 2 30 0 10 
Total Expenditure, . 3 3 : ¢ : 5 702 0 10 
Excess of Income over Expenditure, .  . - : SS aay § 
: ——= 


The Capital Account stands as follows :— 


PROPERTY AND FUNDS BELONGING TO Cassy’s ESTATE. 


Cash invested in hands of Town Council of Banff, ; . £5,150 0 0 
Do. in hands of Banff Harbour Trustees, . : na 5,480 0 0 
Do. in Commercial Bank, on Deposit Receipt, . 2 £ 813 0 0 


Do, in hands of Banff County Road Trustees, 
bearing Interest at 5 per cent., and the 


Carry forward, : : . £10,448 0 0 
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Brought forward, : 3 . £10,443 
entire principal sum being repayable 
within thirty years in annual instalments, £3,630 0 0 
Less first, second, and third instalments, r re- 


Pgideee he te. . 


Stock in Three per Cent. Consols, . 


Income Tax not yet repaid, 


- e 4 363 0 0 
SS ey) ears 


£14,710 
Lear ath Pig a87 


£18,397 
4 
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0 0 


0 0 
4 10 


4 10 
3 3 


£18,401 
Debts. 


Balance due on Bank Account, £28, 13s. Od. 


LIST OF ANNUITANTS REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING ACCOUNT. 


Anne Cassie or Cobban, 
Margaret Gow or Skakle, . 
Janet Ross, ‘ 
Margaret Adam or Paton, . a 
Ann Stables’ or M‘Pherson, ‘ 
Helen Dawson, . 7 
Jean Stevenson or Gerrard, 
Margaret Lorimer, . : 
Margaret Gran 
Mary Stewart, allowhill Street, 
one half-year, . c 
Isabella Thomson, 2 
Isabella Garden or Grimmon, 
Elizabeth M‘Rae, = 
Margaret Ogilvie, one half-year, 
Elspet Simpson, . 5 
Ann Duncan, Boyndie Street, 
Wm. Harper, gardener, 
Jean Anton, 5 
Elspet Smith, High Street, 
John B. Suttie 
Jane Horne, Wright's Close, 
Janet Adamson, . = F 
Jane Innes, ° - . 2 
Charlotte Auld, Fo 
Mary Patterson or Smith, . 
Helen Munro, 
Jean George, High Street, 
Jean Venters, . P 
Margaret Bisset, one half-year, * 
Jean Bruce or Macdonald, : 
William Duncan, tailor, 
Isabella Ogilvie, : : 
Isabella Grant or Geddes, . ; 
Helen Hendry, . c 
Margt. M‘Kenzie or Craig, 2 
James Duncan, Gallowhill St., 
Isabella Strachan, 


~ 


CINE WE PAAR ALAMTNEPUAOKRAEATANINDNAWONABWPNAW ON ANwaanNcINc& 


First Class. 


Brought forward 

Theresa Comitti, 
Anne Milne or Tennant, 
John Keith, sailor, 
Catherine Suttie, . 
Margaret Reid or Sellar, 
Helen Taylor, . 
Mary M'‘Killigin or Ross, ° 
James Mair, a : . 
Elizabeth Gerrard, é 
Garden Milne, . . . 
Ann Craib, d . 
James Shand, slater, . 
Alex. Macdonald, mason, . 
Daniel Munro, 
Janet M‘Culloch, 
Alex. Allan, tailor, 
Jane Laing, 
ek Watt, 

Jane Pattison or Ritchie, 
John Anderson, shoemaker, 
Alexander Bisset, 
Margaret’ Chapman, Carmelite 

Street, - 

James M‘Donald, shoemaker, 
George Allan, do., c 
James Cassie, 
Margaret Smith or Aird, 
Jessie Sim, High Shore, 
Isabella Grigor, Head of Yards, 
Elizabeth Ewart, 
Robert Shepherd, 
Mary Duncan, Carmelite Street, 
Elizabeth Nicol or Stephenson, . 
Mary Dick or Liddel, a ‘ 
Helen Duncan, High Street, 
Mary Steel or ’Petrie, . 
William Barlow, St. Catherine 


oo 
“ t& 
iS 
oo 
S 


H 
CHR ROME BD PPA ANPWEKRaABRT NOUR WHAIWWAINWARARMAPNR 


jut 
coocooocoocoooooooocococowmnooooococooroooecooecoa cooocococo 


ooococococeocoooocooooooceceoc“o\ocec]e\Nceococeceococyoe cooooco 


Seek 


_ 
oeocooooocoooocecoeoco ocoococooocococoeonoooocooosoosoon 


oococooooo coc ococeoocooooooo scocococece|ceococece\coooocoo 


Ann Duncan, Carmelite Street, 3 Street, . 10 
Mary Comitti, : : Margaret Fraser or Mitchell, 

Thomas Rhind, . F * High Street, 0 
Jane Laing or Connor, Elizabeth Morrison, 0 
Elizabeth Rhind or Smith, 1 Margaret M‘Pherson or Elder, . : 0 
Mary Dougall, . Jane Forbes, Gallowhill Street, 0 
Joseph Walker, . Olivia Henderson, 0 
John Comitti, - George Barlow, temporar y, 10 
Elspet Ross or Robertson, . P bite Jessie Thom, one half-year, 0 
Christina Shaw, 2 P Helen Weir,’ i % 10 

£280 6 0 £465 11 0 


Carry forward, 
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Second Class—CHILDREN (all fatherless). 


wh 
@ . 
oO 


Wm. and Alfred Doyle, . 2) £71310. 0 Brought forward, ant 0 0 
The children of the late John John Thurburn Badenoch, 4 0 0 
Mitchell, . : : : - 9 ,0 0j| Jane Davidson, ~~ ; 4 Sa oc LO) 
The children of the late James Helen Jane Adam, daughter of 
Reid, saddler, . : aie nee Oso! Robert Adam, " : Auer eo 1) 
The children of the late Alex. The children of the late John 
Simpson, shipmaster, San Oat Thomson, ropemaker, . oy eg 
Jessie Wood, . 4 S - 4 0 0] The children of John William- 
The children of the late George son, sailor, . A p 6c 9) 
Watson, shipmaster, . -. 7 0 0] The children of the late Wm. 
The children ot the late Wm, Blythy ie : 4 : oho -O 
Thomson, seaman, . ; - 6.0 0} The children of the late John 
Forbes Watt, . 3 : Po une ly: Oven) Munro,. . ‘ t Bh, BUO20 
Agnes Stimson, . : ; . 4 0 0] Jessie Ann M‘Pherson, 38 0 0 
John Watson, son of the late Williamina Garden, . ‘ ware 0,0 
Wm. Watson, jun., blacksmith, 3 0 0] The children of the late George 
The children of the late Wm. Barlow, . Baik A ’ . 420 0 
Duff, c : : : + 8 90 0]| James Donald, son of the late “4 
Catherine Slater, f eon Ona) James Donald, mason,’ one ? 
Wm. Miller, E 2 “ alin kes RR half-year, M “ - ez) 
Alex. Andrew, . , . ruroun OsnO -—- 
The children of the late Jas. £1383 0 0 
Simpson, harbour-master, . 10 0 0 
Carry forward, . £8970 0 


With respect to this Mortification, the Magistrates submitted a 
memorial to counsel, with queries, chiefly directed to the points whether 
the trustees were limited by the term ‘aged’ to those who had passed a 
certain term of life, and whether the charity was to be held to extend to 
natives of Banff who had acquired a legal domicile elsewhere; whether 
the children on the fund should be kept in one establishment; whether 
the Bequest might be invested elsewhere than in the public funds, and so 
forth. The following answer was given by the then Dean of Faculty, 
the Solicitor-General, and George Robinson, advocate :— 


Extract from Opinion. 


‘Query 1. We are of opinion that, under the terms of the will and testament 
of 8th February 1819, executed by the late Mr. Cassy, the memorialists are 
empowered to apply the interest of the funds in question for the relief of poor 
and of aged and of infirm persons of both sexes who are incapable of 
maintaining themselves by labour ; and we are of opinion that the description 
of the objects of the testator’s charity is not confined to aged persons. 

‘The memorialists, being invested with such ample discretionary powers, and 
with a right of selection almost unlimited, have the means of administering the 
fund in such a manner as to avoid any dispute as to the proper objects of the 
charity. We are inclined to think that the testator contemplated residence 
within the burgh of Banff as a qualification on the part of those to whom the 
relief was to be given. But the terms of the instrument do not express or 
impose any such limitation; but in this respect the memorialists may act as 
they choose, and are entitled, in every case, to select for relief individuals then, 
or for a certain length of time previously, resident within the burgh; provided 
they can thereby expend the full interest of the fund which must be laid out 
half-yearly. 

‘If there should be a deficiency of proper objects of charity among those 
born and resident within the burgh, the memorialists may then, and, we are: 
inclined to think, without infraction of the directions in the deed, afford relief 
to persons born, but not resident, within the precincts of the burgh of Banff. 


‘3, The deed directs that the interest arising from the trust funds must be 
‘* expended half-yearly, and every half year.” There seems, therefore, to be no 
authority given to the memorialists to employ any part of the funds in erecting 
any building for the maintenance and accommodation of the objects of the 
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charity ; and although, in the event of an absolute necessity being proved for 
such a means of carrying into effect the purposes of the charity, such a measure 
might perhaps be authorized, we are of opinion that the memorialists ought, in 
all instances, to board with respectable families the children whom they take 
under their charge.’ 


These constitute the four principal Mortifications in the burgh of 
Banff; and we may add to them a payment to the Academy or Grammar 
School (held in Wilson’s Institution building) of £130 from the Common 
Good: £20 goes for the payment of the feu duty of the land on which 
the building is erected. 

In addition to these, there are numerous small endowments, which, 
however, yield a very respectable aggregate. 


V.—Henrirors’ Bursaries (1787). 


In 1787 a sum of £400 was collected, and invested with the Town 
Council at 5 per cent., for the purpose of providing instruction to certain 
children employed in factories then existing in Banff. The interest of 
this sum (£20 a year) is now employed in the payment of the fees of ten 
poor children. The power of appointing rests with the Provost, the 
Minister of the Parish, and the Rector of the Grammar School; but the 
Parochial Board may recommend for the vacancies as they occur. 


VI.—Town’s Bursars (1661). 


These Bursaries, three in number, were instituted by a Mr. Winchester, 
by deed of mortification, dated in 1661, who allowed twenty bolls of meal 
yearly for the maintenance and education of three boys at the Grammar 
School of Banff. These twenty bolls were afterwards commuted for 
3000 merks Scots, or £166, 13s. 4d. sterling. This sum, at the rate of 
£5 per cent., gives £8, 6s. 8d. yearly. Of this, each boy receives yearly, 
from the Town Chamberlain, £2, 10s. for maintenance. The Burgh also 
pays 16s. 8d. for the three bursars as school fees—the whole sum thus 
received yearly for maintenance being £7, 10s. sterling, and that paid for 
fees 16s. 8d. sterling. 


VII.—Srvuart’s Bursar (1809). 


The money constituting this Bursary is lodged with the Presbytery of 
Fordyce, with whom the appointment is vested; and the friends of the 
boy who enjoys it draw its amount annually, and pay out of it the usual 
fees, according to the various branches which the boy may be learning at 
the time. 

This Bursary, and another of equal value at the school of Fordyce, 
were instituted by the Rev. John Stuart, sometime rector of Georgetown 
and All Saints, South Carolina. The capital of each bursary is £600, 
and the sum received by the boy enjoying it depends upon the rate of 
interest at the particular time during which he holds it. 

The following is an extract from the testator’s will :— 

*T direct the Presbytery of Fordyce to apply one-half of the annual 
interest of said sum for the instruction and education of any young man . 
of the name of Stuart who may offer himself at the Fordyce Academy, 
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and the other half of said interest for the instruction and education of 
any young man of the name of Stuart who may offer himself at the 
Banff Academy within one year after my decease; and if none of that 
name offer, then to any young man of the name of Simpson who shall 
offer himself within one month afterwards. And I direct that such young 
man shall be educated five years in the said Academies, and removed from 
the Academy of Fordyce to the Marischal College, Aberdeen, for four 
years, and from the Banff Academy to King’s College, Aberdeen, for 
four years; and the said interest applied for the benefit of such young 
men during their continuance at College ;—and so, from time to time, as 
any vacancy shall happen hereafter at either of the said Academies,’ 


VIlI.—Warson’s Bursar (1740). 


This Bursary arises from a sum mortified to the Kirk-Session of Banff 
by Mr. John Watson, merchant burgess in Edinburgh, sometime about 
the year 1740. The boy enjoying this Bursary is allowed yearly, for 
school fees, 8s. 4d., and receives yearly for maintenance, £2, 15s. 8d. ~ 


IX.—Rosinson’s Bursar (1823). 


This Bursary arises from the sum of £50 sterling, mortified to the 
town of Banff by Mrs. Bathia Robinson, wife of George Robinson, Esq., 
Provost of Banff, November 20, 1823. The interest arising from this 
money annually is £2, 10s., being at the rate of 5 per cent. The nomi- 
nation is vested in the eldest representative of the Robinson family; and 
the boy enjoying it to be descended of honest parents, more especially of 
such as have at any time been in the service of said family. 

The parents of the boy who-holds this Bursary draw the money from 
the Town Chamberlain, and pay from the proceeds the regular fees for 
those particular branches of education which the boy may be learning at 
the time. d 


X.—CrvicKsHANK Bursaries (1859). 


The Kirk-Session received the sum of £200 from the executor of 
the late Rev. James Cruickshank, D.D., minister of Fyvie, son of Mr. 
John Cruickshank, who for so many years was the very successful and 
most respected Rector of the Banff Grammar School. In-terms of 
the will, the Session are to appoint from time to time two bursars to 
receive education at this school, under such conditions and regulations as 
the Session may lay down. Lach holder of the Bursary receives £4 a 
year for five years, paying the usual fees out of the money drawn by him. 

Excerpt from Mr. Cruickshank’s Will—‘ As a mark of respect to the 
memory of my deceased father, who presided over the Academy of Banff 
for upwards of forty years, and of regard for the place of my birth and 
education, I leave two hundred pounds for the establishment of two 
Cruickshank Bursaries; the annual interest whereof shall be paid to two 
deserving boys, nativés of the town of Banff, to be educated at the 
Academy, and appointed from time to time by the Minister and Kirk- 
Session of Banff, subject to such rules as they may see fit to lay down.’ 


SE 
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XI.—Miss Panron’s Enpowment (1819, 1823). 


Miss Catherine Panton, daughter of the late George Panton, cooper in 
' Banff, in the years 1819 and 1823 invested in the hands of the Town 
Council of Banff a sum of £200, the interest to be applied for educational 
purposes. The principal sum, with accumulations of interest, now 
amounts to £240, and of the interest, which at 4 per cent. amounts to 
£9, 12s., there is payable annually to a school in Fraserburgh the sum 
of £2, and the balance is applied in educating boys and girls at schools 
in Banff. 

The trustees are the Minister of the Parish, the Minister of the 
Episcopal chapel, the Provost, the Rector of the Grammar School, and 
five others appointed nominatim. 


XII.—Croicksuank Prize Funp (1835). 


On the death of the late Mr. John Cruickshank, Rector of the 
Grammar School, a subscription was instituted for erecting a monument 
to his memory in the parish church, and after defraying the expense of 
such monument, there remained a balance in the hands of the secretary, 
the late Dr. Garden Milne.: At a meeting of Council, held of date 
21st July 1835, a letter from Dr. Milne was read, in which he proposed 
to invest in the hands of the Council whatever balance might so remain, 
the interest to be applied yearly in the distribution of prizes at the 
Academy, under the title of the ‘Cruickshank Prizes;’ and the Council, 
approving of such suggestion, agreed to allow any sum not exceeding 
£50 to be permanently invested in the Town’s hands, and to bear interest 
at 5 per cent. Dr. Milne accordingly invested £34, 18s., being the 
balance in his hands, and, with accumulations of interest, the sum now 
amounts to £56, 4s. 


XTI.—Inriruary Founps (1851). 


These funds consisted originally of sums subscribed by the landed 
proprietors of the county and others, for the purpose of erecting an 
infirmary in Banff; and as it was found, on the decease of the late 
Alexander Chalmers, Esq. of Clunie, that he had devised ample funds for 
that purpose, it was agreed by the subscribers and by the county 
meeting in 1837 that the subscriptions be applied to educational purposes 
connected with Wilson’s Educational Institution (Banff Academy). It 
was remitted to the late Sheriff Pringle to settle the terms on which the 
money was to be handed over; and in 1841 a sum of £250, being part 
of the subscriptions before mentioned, was paid over to the Magistrates 
and Town Council, upon certain conditions, specified in a paper of date 
12th April 1851. 

These conditions were partially altered by minutes of the county 
Michaelmas meeting, of date 26th September 1856; and on a memorial 
of the Magistrates and Town Council, given in'to the Michaelmas 
meeting, of date 29th September 1865, the conditions were entirely 
remodelled, as follows :— 

(1) The principal sum to remain invested in the hands of the Town, 
Council of Banff, who are to allow interest for the same at the rate of 
five per cent. 

(2) The Magistrates and Town Council shall annually apply the- 
interest in whatever manner they shall be directed to do so by any 
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Michaelmas meeting of the county, consistently with the original intention 
to promote the purposes of education in the Academy, and the benefit of 
the pupils and teachers; and in the meantime, it is understood and 
agreed on, that until another arrangement-be determined on, the amount 
of said interest shall be applied in the following manner: (First) For 
payment of a sum of £5 yearly to the best scholar in the Rector’s class 
of the Banff Academy—a comparative trial and competition for said 
prize to take place in presence of the Magistrates and of the Presbytery 
of Fordyce, either at the annual examination of the Academy, or at 
some other convenient time, and in such manner and on such terms as the 
said Presbytery shall consider most proper; provided always that the 
' candidates shall be not more than eighteen years of age, shall have 
attended the Academy for not less than four years, and be of good and 
irreproachable conduct in every respect.’ (Secondly) For payment of a 
sum of £2, 10s. yearly to the pupil who, on a comparative trial and 
competition before the said Magistrates and Presbytery, shall appear to 
have made the greatest proficiency in mathematics and . mechanical 
philosophy ; it being always understood that-a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency shall be particularly specified by the said Presbytery, that the 
competitors shall have attended the school for at least\ two years 
immediately preceding such competition, and that their age shall not 
exceed seventeen years. (Thirdly) For payment of a sum of £6 yearly 
to the Rector of the Academy. (/ourthly) For payment of a sum of £4 
yearly to the teacher of English in the Academy; and lastly, for payment 
of the balance of the interest of said principal sum for the time being for 
the purchase of books, to be given as prizes at the annual examination of 
the school, or of class-books for the poorer of the scholars, as the 
Magistrates and Council may see fit. 

It is to be understood that these conditions shall be subject to altera- 
tion by any subsequent Michaelmas meeting of the county, in any manner 
which may be considered better bo dipae for the benefit of the Academy 
and the pupils. 

For a number of years it was found that there were no competitors for 
some of the prizes, so that the funds were allowed to accumulate, and at 
present they amount to £413. 

At a County Meeting held in April last, Mr. Hannay, factor for the 
Earl of Fife, gave notice that at the Michaelmas meeting he would move 
that former regulations as to the application of the interest be recalled, 
and the Town Council ordered to pay the same to the School Board, with 
a view to promote the higher instruction at the Academy. 


XIV.—Warr Bursaries (1849), 


The late Mr. John Watt, merchant in Banff, by a testamentary writing 
of date 24th March 1849, made the following bequest :—‘To the Pro- 
vost, Bailies, and other members of the Town Council of the royal burgh . 
of Banff, for the time being, the sum of four hundred pounds sterling, 
which sum I hereby bequeath to them in trust, and to their successors in 
office for ever ; the interest accruing therefrom to be expended by them 
annually towards the educating one or more boys, natives of the town or 
county of Banff, who may be descended of poor but honest parents, and 
who are to be nominated by the said Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Council, or a majority of them—it being my will ‘and desire that the 
boy or boys of the name of Watt or Sivewright who can prove relation- 
ship to me shall always have a preference.’ 
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Or 


After payment of legacy duty and expenses, the funds at present 
amount to £360, 2s. 3d., which sum is lodged in the Town Council’s 
hands, and bears interest at the rate of 4 per cent., which is applied, in 
terms of the will of the testator, in educating boys at the Grammar School. 


XV.—Suerirr Currie’s Mepat (1856). 


The late Alexander Currie, Esq., Sheriff of the county of Banff, in-. 
vested in the hands of the Town Council a sum of fifty guineas, the inte- 
rest to be applied yearly in the purchase of a silver medal as a prize to the 
dux of the senior class in the Rector’s department of the Academy of 
the town of Banff—it being his wish that in no year shall more than the 
actual interest of the money be expended on the medal; and that, if in 
any year the whole interest be not required for the medal, the difference 
shall be expended on prize books for other classes in the Academy. The 
Magistrates and Council are empowered to fix the rules according to 
which the medal shall be awarded, and from time to time to alter these 
rules at their pleasure. (See Mr. Currie’s letter, of date 24th May 1856, 
recorded in Council minute-book.) 

The first medal (sent by the Sheriff himself) was awarded at the annual 
examination in 1856. 

The Council resolved (5th June 1866) that the medal be awarded to 
the dux of the senior class of the Rector’s classical department, who 
shall have been at least two years in training at the Academy. 


XVI.—Berquest sy Wim11aM Dorr, Esq., tare or Mayen (1857). 


Mr. Duff, who died in Banff upon 1st March 1857, bequeathed the 
residue of his estate for behoof of the Banff Dispensary, until the hospital 
founded by the late Mr. Chalmers of Clunie should become available ; 
and in the event of its being found that the hospital does not stand in 
need of the aid of said bequest, his executors are empowered to apply it 
in founding a bursary and prizes at the Grammar School of Banff, to be 
competed for under such regulations as the Magistrates of the town shall 
approve of. Mr. Duff appointed James Imlach, Esq., and the late Dr. 
W. J. Whyte, his executors. The amount of the residue has not yet been 
ascertained, but it is supposed to be about £500. The executors con- 
sider that the money is not required for the Infirmary. 


XVII.—Berquesr py Miss StrracHan oF Cortes TO GRAMMAR 
ScHoor (1866). 


Miss Strachan bequeathed £500 to the Town Council of Banff, the 
interest to be applied in supplementing the salaries of the teachers of the 
Grammar School of Banff. The sum received, after payment of legacy 
duty, ete.—£447, 18s.—is at present lent on heritable security at 44 
per cent. 


XVIII.—Rosr Bursaries. 


There are eight Bursaries, of the value of £30 each for four years, at” 
Aberdeen University, founded by the late Dr. Rose of Baulking Parson- 
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age, Berkshire, a native of Whitehills, to which boys educated at the 
schools of Banff, Boyndie, and Ardclach have, ceteris paribus, a prefer- 
ence. ‘The Bursaries, however, are not under local management. 


XITX.—Szssion Funps ror FEeMAte Epucation (1820). 


Legacies of the Brothers Watt.—The Kirk-Session received in 1820, 
for the education of females, from Captain John Watt, a legacy of 
£25, and from his brother, Mr. William Watt of Batavia, £250, to be 
similarly employed. With advice of a third brother, Mr, Alexander 
Watt of Copenhagen, these legacies, after payment of the usual duties, 
together with another sum of about £15, were invested in one sum— 
£275, 15s. 8d.—for the purpose specified. 

In 1825 a smaller sum, for female education, was deposited by the 
Session in the Savings Bank in the name of ‘the Kirk-Session, for behoof 
of Female School.’ 

The sums together yield at present a free return of nearly £12 a year, 
expended annually by the Session in school fees for about sixteen young 
girls attending three different schools in Banff. Some accumulations 
have been successively added to the smaller sum, which, now amounting 
to £42, is lodged in a local bank till a permanent investment is made. 


XX.—MircHeEtr’s Free Scuoor (1836). 


The late James Mitchell of Taitswell, by his deed of settlement 
dated 21st September 1836, named and appointed George Ferguson of 
Pitfour, and his heirs and successors, proprietors of the family estate of 
Pitfour proper, and Roderick Grey of Peterhead, and his successors, 
as factor on the said family estate, as his trustees and executors, and 
inter alia destined (and said he would dispone) the house and premises in 
Banff, which belonged to his deceased brother John Mitchell, and then to 
himself, to and in favour of ‘Patrick Cameron, Provost of Banff, 

Pringle, Sheriff-Substitute of Banffshire, and the Rev, 
Francis William Grant, Minister of Banff, as his executors, and to their 
successors in office, in trust, to be by them appropriated to give 
accommodation and school for a female teacher of an Infant School for 
native females of the town and parish of Banff; and the trustees are 
ordered to appoint as teacher an unmarried or widow female. Mr. 
Mitchell also further appointed his original trustees and executors to pay 
an annual salary of £15 from his means and estate to the teacher of the 
school. 

This deed was found insufficient to convey heritage, and Miss Isobel 
Mitchell, the sister and heir-at-law of Mr. James Mitchell, by deed of 
corroboration and disposition, dated 16th October 1838, homologated 
and approved of the said settlement, and znter alia disponed to the 
said George Ferguson and Roderick Grey, and their successors, as 
trustees foresaid, the said feu-tenement in Reid Street, Banff, for the 
purposes mentioned in Mr. Mitchell’s settlement. 

It appears that the Provost of Banff, Sheriff-Substitute of Banffshire, 
and Minister of Banff, the trustees appointed to administer the trust so 
far as regards said school in Banff, never agreed to accept (in writing) of 
the trust, in consequence of a difficulty raised to giving them a title; and 
the property never was conveyed to them, or the salary paid to them. 
The premises since Mr. Mitchell’s death have been occupied by Miss 
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Margaret @ooper, who has taught a Female School there, and the salary 
of £15 a year hasbeen paid direct to her by Messrs. A. & W. Boyd, 
Peterhead, the agents for Mr. and Miss Mitchell’s general trustees. 

By the testamentary deeds of Miss Strachan of Cortes, before men- 
tioned, she bequeathed to the Minister of the parish of Banff for the 
time being £100, to be invested for eking out the salary of the teacher 
of ‘ Mitchell’s School, and directed the interest of this sum to be applied 
accordingly. 

On 20th July 1869 the Minister received, in respect of this bequest, 
£88, being the sum due, less duty. 

The income has been paid to the teacher ever since. 


XXI.—Joun War's Prize (1849). 


By the testamentary deeds of the late John Watt, merchant in Banff, 
before mentioned, he bequeathed to the late Dr. Bremner, Minister of 
Banff, and his successors in office, the sum of £100, the interest of which 
he directed to be given as a prize, to be awarded by the Presbytery of 
Fordyce, at the annual examination of the Banff Educational Institution 
or Academy, to any scholars in the Institution of Protestant religion who 
should give the clearest evidence of the Gospel Dispensation on the works 
of Creation, Providence, and Redemption; and requested that the compe- 
tition for the prize should take place immediately after the close of the 
annual examination, and be between scholars selected by the Minister 
attending from the Latin and English classes. 

The proceeds of the legacy, after deduction of legacy duty, etc., was 
paid to the Minister, and amounted to £89, 5s. 

The fund has hitherto yielded an income of from £3 to £4 a year, of 
which £3 has been given in money to the successful scholar, for whom a 
prize book is purchased with any balance. 


X XU.—Litiie’s Bequest, (1867). 


By his last will and testament, the late Mr. James B. Lillie, Glasgow, 
bequeathed to the Session of the parish of Banff, for educational pur- 
poses, £100 sterling; and £88, 10s. (the amount of the legacy, less duty) 
was received by the Session in April 1867. 

On 3d May 1869 the Session resolved to give part of the bequest to 
assist in building a new schoolroom for Pirie’s Free School in Banff; 
but no other part of the bequest seems to have been paid away. 


X XJII.—Miss Strracuan’s Bequest ror Boys or tHE NAMES OF 
StRACHAN, OGILVIE, AND WILSON (41866). 


This Bequest has not yet come into operation, but is expected to be 
available before long. Extract from settlement of the late Miss Margaret 
Strachan of Cortes :—‘I desire my house, No. 5 St. Catherine Street, Banff, 
to be given to the clergyman of the Established Church and the clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church there, and their successors, the free annual 
revenue arising therefrom to be applied by them for the education of 
boys at the Grammar School of Banff, those bearing the names of 
Strachan, Ogilvie, and Wilson to be preferred.’ 


Apart from the larger Mortifications, therefore, £32 a year under the © 
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Watt and Mitchell testaments for ‘female’ education, and the interest 
which the Banff boys have in the important Rose Bursaries, there is a 
total of £155, 5s. 10d. available for education, under the designation 
mainly of bursaries or prizes. 

The sum total of the educational mortifications of Banff, exclusive of 
the Rose Bursaries, but inclusive of the fixed payment of £130 from the 
Common Good, is £760, 3s., in addition -to certain school buildings— 
one of them (the Academy) very much superior to any to be met with in 
other country towns. 


In giving the result of inquiries into these charities, I shall follow the 
order of the preceding record. 2 


Piriz’s Free ScHoo.. 


This school is situated in a district of the town accessible to the poorer 
population. The buildings are good, and such as fully meet Govern- 
ment requirements. The teacher is not certificated; but under Art. 59 
of the Scotch Code, he might obtain a certificate almost for the asking. 
The school seems to be conscientiously conducted. 

The number on the roll is 60, and the average attendance 54. The 
teacher does not think he has more difficulty with his pupils than other 
masters have with paying pupils; and he was of opinion that the gratui- 
tousness of the instruction did not lead to irregularity of attendance, or 
negligence in any way. ‘The average daily attendance supported the 
master’s opinion. In the course of conversation, however, it appeared 
that he had the greatest difficulty in securing so good attendance, and 
that it was very much due to his own personal visitation of the houses 
of the parents.. He had, in fact, to gather his scholars, and urge the 
parents and others to interest themselves in their regular attendance. 

From conversation with the Provost and Town-Clerk, I learned that a 
considerable number of the children could afford to pay a small fee. 

When I take into account that the present master, though of humble 
attainments, seems to be more than usually fitted for the special duties he 
has to perform, I am justified in concluding that in this school, as else- 
where, wholly gratuitous instruction tends to cause inattention and irregu- 
larity on the part of the children, and negligence on the part of their 
parents. I pointed out to the Governors, that if the number of non- 
paying pupils was limited to those who pleaded inability to pay, and had 
their plea accepted by the School Board, and if a small fee were charged 
from the others, money might be saved, and Government grants obtained 
to an amount equal to that received as school pence. The Provost and 
Town-Clerk (also Chairman and Clerk of the Board) were open to a fair 
consideration of this, as, indeed, of all other points. 


Mircue y’s Inrant ScHoot. 
This school should be transferred to the Board; and converted into a 


proper Infant School, under a certificated mistress. 


GrorcEe Smitn’s Bounry. 


This Bounty is administered in strict accordance with the terms of the 
deed and the regulations above quoted. 
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I examined the minute-books of the trust, and found that the boys 
came from the class of small farmers, grieves, and fishermen mainly. The 
parents of the great majority of the presentees are both alive, and well-to- 
do for their class. In the event of a fatherless Smith applying, he would 
be preferred to one whose father was alive. 

The age of admission is from 9 to 14, and the boys stay five years. 
They are sent to Fordyce, to the master there appointed, who lodges, 
. boards, and educates them for £25 a year each. _ The master receives, in 
addition, a commodious house and a salary of £40, and is permitted to 
take boarders, of whom he has 30. 

The school, or ‘academy,’ as it is called, is situated in an ancient little 
village nine miles from Banff. I visited it, and found, as I expected from 
what I had heard of the ability and character of the master (Mr. 
Largue), the boys looking well, lively, and happy. The instruction given 
is English and classical, and good of its kind. 

I obtained from Mr. Largue a corroboration of what I had already 
learned from the Clerk to ‘the trust, that the boys were, in the great 
majority of cases, lifted out of the class to which their parents belonged, 
and generally did well in life. They had not experienced any disposition on 
the part of boys trained on this Bounty to disdain their family connexions 
in consequence of their own greater privileges. Nor should I expect any 
such result in the north-east of Scotland, the rise of natives of Banffshire 
and Aberdeenshire above the position of their parents being so very 
common an occurrence. 

Jt will be at once apparent that the evils flowing from a name-privilege 
are not so likely to be met with in the case of this Bounty as in the case 
of others. ‘The name ‘Smith’ yields many candidates for the benefit of 
the foundation, and all the more so that the area of selection is unre- 
stricted, although practically Banffshire supplies them all. 

From an examination of the books, I gathered that there had been 24 
applications in four years, and four appointments. I believe that the elec- 
tions are made after a careful consideration of the claims of those apply- 
ing. At the same time, the practical restriction of the actual beneficiaries 
to Banffshire, and to those parts of Banffshire nearest Banff, shows that 
personal influence, which means vigorous canvassing, has much to do 
with the carrying of an application to a successful issue. This, indeed, 
is unavoidable where the conditions of orphanhood, destitution, or decay 
are not operative. 

My inquiries led me to the conclusion that the Smiths of Banffshire 
considered a place on this Bounty to be as great a boon as an English 
parent regards a presentation to Christ’s Hospital, and with as good 
reason. 

There is no abuse in the administration of this charity, unless we are 
to regard the existence of those private and personal influences over 
elections to be an abuse which are to be met with probably wherever 
charity is administered. The boys brought up under it are well brought 
up, and become useful members of society. 

Still the question is open whether it might not be better administered— 
that is to say, so administered as to accomplish more good. - Were it 
confined to a name of limited range, such as ‘ Garrow,’ or any other 
similar designation to be found in Banffshire, it would be a questionable 
boon to the limited number of persons of this name; and similarly, to 
the extent to which the name ‘Smith’ is not universal, it must be hurt- 
ful to the Smiths to find themselves in a permanent attitude of painful 
expectation towards a charity which may, perchance, relieve them of a 
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portion of their family obligations, and the obtaining of which requires a 
considerable amount of ‘management,’ and not a little fawning. 

Mr. Largue, the teacher, is of opinion that a certain number of Smiths 
should be selected, as equally deserving on general grounds, and that the 
election of the beneficiaries should thereafter be determined by examina- 
tion ; or otherwise, that the candidates should be sifted by examination in 
the first place, and that the patrons should choose only from among 
those pronounced competent. As the patrons are left very free in their 
action, I should consider either of these plans to be within their powers. 
The adoption of either would greatly mitigate the evils attached to all 
purely eleemosynary privileges. 

To depart from the name of the founder would doubtless make the 
charity more useful, if accompanied with the above conditions; but 
whether this would be justifiable, were Parliamentary powers given, is 
part of a large question. It may in all such cases probably be necessary, 
first, to show as ground of change not merely that the foundation could 
be made more useful than it is, but also that its application is at present 
hurtful; and it may be urged that where the nameis ‘ Smith,’ a limitation 
of privilege scarcely can be said to exist. Looking, however, to the cer- 
tain failure of the Bounty under any but a man of rare aptitude for the 
kind of duty, I would suggest that powers should be given to board the 
beneficiaries in Banff, and to send them to Banff Academy. 


Cassy’s Bounty. 


This Bounty is distributed, in terms of the trust, in small doles to per- 
sons considered by the patrons to be destitute and deserving. I have 
given above a list of the present recipients. 

The children on the Fund are fatherless; and they generally have 
turned out well. If any charity is justifiable, this kind of charity must 
be held to be so. . 

The greater proportion of the Fund (£500 a year) is paid in small 
donations to the adults whose names are printed in the list already 
referred to. I saw the books of the trust, and in company with the 
Chamberlain and the Town-Clerk, I went over every name, inquiring into 
the circumstances of each beneficiary. 

With respect to a fund like this, the question at once suggests itself, in 
how far is’ it a direct or indirect relief of the poor’s rate? The date 
of the charity is prior to the existence of the present Poor Law, 
and accordingly we are, I think, quite justified in concluding that Mr. 
Cassy, had he made his bequest in these days, would have taken the fact 
of the existence of a Poor Law into consideration. It is not probable 
that he would have made a gift of his bequest to the Poor’s Board. 
It is necessary, it seems to me, to presume that he would have done so, 
if we would, zn present circumstances, justify its application to the mere 
relief of the rates. The municipality of Banff successfully resisted an 
attempt made by the Poor’s Board to get possession of the Fund. The 
settlement of that question against the Board carries with it the logical 
consequence that it shall in no case be given for relief of those who 
without tt would be on the pauper roll; and the municipality is, by its own 
action, committed finally to this view. 

There is a class of poor—often very poor—people, whose families have 
never touched State relief, and who have a creditable abhorrence of this 
kind of alms. | If the judicious giving of small doles among such per- 
sons preserves their self-respect, and enables them, with little contributions 
from friends, to carry on existence in an obscure and humble way, one 
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cannot but feel that the doles are well expended, in so far as the recipients 
themselves are concerned. It may be another question, whether the 
knowledge among the members of a community that such doles are attain- 
able may not create the very distress which, after all, they can at best 


. only partially alleviate. It is not, I believe, my duty to determine whether 


this is so in the town of Banffor not. It would take a long and minute 
inquiry, and probably a long residence in the burgh, to come to an 
accurate conclusion on this point. And after all, the question would 
have to be decided probably on general principles, and with reference to the 
motives which are generally operative among men. 

As a portion of the Bounty, however, had for many years been spent 
on elementary education, I considered it to be my duty to discover 
whether, without defeating the testator’s intent, a larger sum might not 
be given to that object ; and in connection with this, to inquire whether 
any portion of the expenditure went in direct relief of the poor’s rate. 
With this view, I went over (as I. have Stated) the names of the bene- 
ficiaries individually, and my conclusion is that, of the £500 per annum 
spent upon adults, £200 at least is spent on persons who ought to be on 
the roll of paupers. Indeed, generally it may be said, that the whole 
fund relieves the poor’s rate directly or indirectly. 

It has to be borne in mind that Banff has only 7000 inhabitants; and 
in addition to the poor’s rate, it has many charities divisible among those 
who dare on the social level next above the pauper class (if we may so 
designate any class)—that is to say, the class which, without much 
conscious degradation, naturally seek State aid in circumstances of 
destitution. 


Annual 
Revenue. 
Miss Wilson’s Bounty, yielding to 12 Annuitants £8 each, — 0.0 
John Waitt’s Bequest, for Clothing, : 0 0 
Margaret Anderson’s Bequest, for Indigent Old Women, 
four at £5, : 20 0 0 
George Christie’s Bequest, for Life Annuities to needy 
persons not on Poor Roll (£5 each), available in a 
year ortwo,. spelOOn nO a0 
Misses Russell’s Bequest, twenty- -two at £12 each, . ee 20 tae Ot OD 
sis for Soup Kitchen, . 2 é Sa eall: 
for Coal Funds, ; 16" 050 
Add legitimate payments out of Cassie’s Bounty, £140 
to Orphans and £300 to Adults, . F 440 0 0 
£945 0 0 


It must be admitted that the above amount of charitable funds, in addi- 
tion to the poor’s rate, is, for a population of 7000, ina thriving town, 
more than ample; and that it is indeed a question whether this amount 
is not so great as to create the very evils which the testators humanely 
desired to mitigate. The minister of the Free Church, Banff, who has 
long been resident in the town, is of opinion that the Bounty ‘ offers a 
premium to poverty.’ 

However this may be, the above list of charitable funds justifies 
me in suggesting that a larger proportion than £40 be given to educa- 
tion—at least, the proportion at present spent in direct relief of the 
poor’s rate, viz. £200. This, if applied to the Grammar School, to 
provide the higher instruction in Banff, would be a true and beneficial 
charity. Nor can I see that where £40 ‘have been given, £200 may not 
be given with greater advantage and equal justice. I am glad to find © 
the same view taken by the Free Church Minister, Mr. Gebbie, in a letter 
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which I have received from him after this Report was in proof. The 
bearing on the Grammar School of the proposal which I haye made— 
a proposal to which the more intelligent of the Banff community would be, 
I believe, well affected—I shall afterwards show. 


GramMarR Scuoot Bursarres AND MISCELLANEOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Cuaritics. (Gratuitous Instruction.) 


A record of these has already been given above. In connection with 
them, I would direct attention to the following three points :— 

(1) These Bursaries are held by boys. whose parents are alive, and 
generally in as good circumstances as the rest of their own class. 

(2) They were for the most part intended for boys attending the 
Grammar School. We are entitled to assume that by. this was originally 
meant a school in which the beneficiary was obtaining more than 
elementary instruction. This, however, is not the view acted on by the 
administrators: the beneficiaries are to be found in the elementary depart- 
ment as well as in the upper. 

(3) The boys are selected without competition, and, as will be seen 
from the record already referred to, the patrons are chiefly the Town 
Couneillors or the Kirk-Session. 

The number of bursars attending the Academy at present is :— 


Patrons. 
Town Council, . - ; : 2 
Kirk-Session, : : 
Provost, Minister, and Rector, 
Episcopal Congregation, 
Presbytery of Fordyce, 


Me Qo OD 


Total, 35 


Of these, only 13 are in the Grammar School department. 

With regard to the Stuart Bursaries, I have to report that the Presby- 
tery of Fordyce, although not bound by the terms of the will to award 
the Bursaries only after competition, do yet, whenever a vacancy occurs, 
uniformly advertise the vacant Bursary in the Banffshire Journal and the 
Elgin Courant newspapers, and appoint a day for the examination of the 
candidates, on which day the Bursary is awarded to the candidate who, 
ceteris paribus, makes the best appearance at the examination. 

The Presbytery, in terms of the will, always confine the Grammar 
School Bursaries to young men having the preferential names, and pur- 
posing ultimately to go to College. There seem, however, to have been 
few bursars of marked merit. 

The majority of the Banff Bursaries are, in fact, merely charitable doles 
to the parents of children, accompanied with the condition that the children 
must attend a certain school. The patrons, accordingly, have merely the 
duty of deciding as to the relative claims of applicants on grounds of poverty. 
However desirous they may be to discharge this duty well, it is inevitable 
that the most urgent solicitors of the bounty will, if they can be at all 
classed as needy, be successful. ‘The effect of such solicitation and can- 
vassing on the minds of the applicants, and of expectants generally, 
must be hurtful. One gentleman said to me that he considered that 
there was a pervading eleemosynary spirit in Banff in reference to educa- 
tion. 

As it is to be presumed that the donors, by attaching their bursaries 
to the ‘Grammar’ School, contemplated the giving of higher in- 
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struction to the beneficiaries, and that consequently only those would be 
presented who were worthy of such instruction and capable of benefiting 
by it, it is a question of leading importance in connection with the 
administration of the Bursaries whether the boys selected are confined to 
those capable of benefiting by the higher instruction; and whether, after 
their admission to the school, they are distinguished for their regularity 
of attendance, and their assiduity and success as scholars. I have to 
report against the administration in both these respects. The boys 
selected are, in the first instance, sent into the elementary school; nor are 
any means adopted to secure, on admission, that they are fit to receive 
the higher instruction. When they have become pupils, they are, in the 
great majority of cases, negligent, idle, and inferior to the mass of the 
other pupils: they not only do little good themselves, but help to drag 
down the classes to which they belong. This is the result of my inquiries. 
Where such are the characteristics of the pupils, it may fairly be inferred 
that the parents are remiss in the home duty of supervising their boys, 
and esteem lightly a benefit with which no merit and no obligations are 
connected, On the other hand, these remarks cannot apply to all the 
bursars, for I find in a return which I called for that six or seven have, 
during the past 16 years, taken bursaries at Aberdeen University, and 
two of these have highly distinguished themselves. 

By way of remedy, I would suggest that the numerous petty bursaries 
should be rolled into a few, attached to the Grammar School, and thrown 
open to boys coming from the elementary schools of Banff and its vicinity. 
The argument which is sometimes used—and with effect—against throw- 
ing charities open to competition, that in this way the wealthier classes 
carry off the rewards, as they alone can afford to give their boys the best 
preliminary training, is not applicable in this case. If a limit of age be 
fixed, all the boys in all the elementary schools will be at equal advan- 
tage. Nor could it be said that by thus confining the bursaries to ‘ poor 
scholars,’ who would be an honour to the school, and help to maintain its 
character, the intentions of the donors would not be best fulfilled. As 
now administered, these so-called bursaries are merely additions to the 
wages of certain persons—needy, perhaps, but not more needy than others 
of their own class. 

With a view to carry out this suggestion effectively, I would suggest 
that the proceeds of the various bursary funds be paid annually to the 
School Board, which should be empowered to administer them and 
appoint an examiner. Concentration of authority in the hands of a public 
elective body is not open to the same objections as concentration in the 
hands of a class of the community. : 


Banrr AcADEMY,! OR GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This ancient Grammar School (earliest charter dated 1585) has the 
endowment of capacious and excellent buildings, a payment from the 
Common Good of £130 per annum, of £20 a year from Miss Strachan’s 
Bequest, and of a further sum of £20, being subscriptions for an infirmary 
made over to the Academy by the Commissioners of Supply. 

It was a short time ago necessary to distinguish the Academy, or 
Grammar School, from Wilson’s Institution, consisting of an infant and 
an elementary school, held in the same building. This is no longer 
necessary. The building itself may be said, now that it is all transferred 
to the School Board, to be the Banff Academy or Educational Institu- 


1 In the present connection it is not necessary to go fully into an account of this 


Grammar School. (See, however, Special Reports, p. 16, Scotch Education Commission, © 
1868.) 
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tion. The fact that it contains within its walls an infant, elementary, and 
upper school, does not affect the propriety of this designation. 

With such a building (now maintained by the school rate), with a fixed 
endowment of £150 (£170, subject to a payment of £20 as feu duty), fees, 
Parliamentary grants, and £40 from Cassy’s Bounty, it ought to be 
possible, with the -help of a still further grant from this Bounty, as 
suggested above, to have in Banff a Grammar School, with subordinate 
seminaries, second to none anywhere. It is most desirable that in every 
county of Scotland there should be one or two such schools. 

From fees and Parliamentary grants for the departments below the 
upper, £650 at least ought to be procurable; and this sum, with the 
£40 at present paid from Cassy’s Bounty, should suffice for the salaries 
of the teaching staff. Were the present endowment of £150 increased 
by a grant of £200 from Cassy’s Bounty, this sum, along with the fees 
of the upper department, would attract and retain the services of a-man 
of the highest qualifications as rector. ‘The examination for the bursaries 
already referred to, if these were attached to this upper school solely, would 
be found useful in fixing a standard of attainment for admission. It is 
believed that a rector or head-master so placed might have an income of 
about £500 a year, after contributing towards the payment of one or 
two assistants, as the number of pupils increased. 

It ought not to be beyond the power of the Banff School Board to aim 
at some such scheme, and so give their Academy a high position among 
similar institutions. As things stand at present, many public school- 
masters in Banffshire are as well paid as the Board now propose to pay 
their rector; and in addition to their salaries, these masters have a cer- 
" tain security of tenure.* ; 

It is evident, from a consideration of this particular case, that whatever 
salary may be offered, one of the greatest difficulties in the way of getting 
head-masters of the class desirable in provincial academies, will be the 
liability to vexatious interference by the Board; unless, as we may hope, 
the School Boards be constituted of men of sufficient education and 
social position to enable them to understand their relations to a public 
servant discharging a function so important to the community as that 
of head-master of the principal school of the county. 

I believe that the remarks which I have made on the administration, 
present and future, of the Mortifications of Banff rest on the actual facts 
of the case, and that if carried out they will ‘increase the usefulness and 
efficiency’ of the endowments. My conviction is, also, that my proposals 
will be supported in their general tendency, if not in their detail, by the 
intelligence of the town. They point to a change of administration in the 
case of the Bursaries, and to the improvement of the Secondary (or 
Grammar) School with the help of Cassy’s Bounty; but they involve no 
diversion or delocalization of funds. 


1 Those of them who were in office prior to the passing of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1872. ; 
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THE WALLACE ENDOWMENT, CLOSEBURN. 
WALLACEHALL ACADEMY. . 


Population of Parish, 1612. 


In 1723 John’ Wallace, merchant in Glasgow, bequeathed £1200 for 
the support of a schoolmaster in the (united) parishes of Closeburn and 
Dalgarno, Dumfriesshire, and £200 for the purchase of five or six acres 
whereon to erect a house and offices for the schoolmaster, and for his use 
otherwise. ‘The teacher was to be qualified to teach English, Latin, and 
Greek, and all residents in the united parishes were to be instructed in 
these subjects, and in Arithmetic, without payment of fees. 

The money was directed to be invested in land, if possible; and if a 
suitable purchase of land could not be made, then to be invested securely 
by the Presbytery in some other way. 

The Moderator and Presbytery of Penpont (within whose bounds 
Closeburn lay) were appointed trustees. The patrons nominated were 
the testator’s three brothers-german (their successors being heirs of the 
surname of Wallace, nominated by them, failing which their nearest 
heirs male), and the minister of Closeburn for the time being. In the 
event of an equal division of opinion as to the appointment of a master, 
the Laird of Closeburn to determine which of the persons regarding 
whom there was a division of opinion should be elected. The town- 
clerk of Glasgow was afterwards added to the number of patrons. 

The Master was required—(1), To pay £5 a year for a teacher of English 
in an outlying part of the parish called Gubhill; and (2), to employ an 
under-master for Writing and Arithmetic, and to pay him £10 a year in 
addition to board and lodging. 

The following are extracts from the deed of endowment :— 


‘ BE IT KNOWN TO ALL MEN by these presents, me, John Wallace, merchant in 
Glasgow, forasmuch as I am resolved and determined, for the glory of God, the 
advancement of learning and Christian knowledge, and for the benefit and 
instruction of the children born, or that may be born, within the united parish 
of Closeburn and Dalgarno, within the precincts whereof the place of my own 
nativity doth ly, being within the shire of Nithsdale and Presbytery of Penpont, 
to settle and mortify—likeas I, by these precents, do dispone and mortify, in 
perpetuam eleemosynam, the sum of one thousand and four hundred pounds 


‘sterling money, for settling, fixing, and dateing a school, schoolhouses, and 


schoolmaster within the said united parish of Closeburn and Dalgarno, to be 
applied, settled, and employed by my heirs and executors whatsomever, and so 
continued by feoffees, patrons, and others after mentioned, except in the event 
that shall be after expressed, for the behoof of the said school and schoolmaster 
to be settled within the said parish, under the express conditions, provisions, 
regulations, and irritance after expressed, with and under the burden thereof, 
and for the end above and after mentioned ailenarly, and no otherways, the said 
sum of one thousand four hundred pounds sterling is hereby destined, settled, and 
mortified. And in the first place, I do appoint and ordain my heirs, executors, 
and successors whatsomever, to employ the said one thousand four hundred . 
pounds sterling in manner after mentioned—that is to say, the sum of one 
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thousand two hundred pounds thereof towards the purchasing and acquiring 
the irredeemable property of a convenient portion of ground to the value 
thereof, lying within the said united parish of Closeburn and Dalgarno, if the 
same can be found; and if that cannot be found, then upon a conyenient piece 
of ground of the like value lying within the bounds of the Presbytery of 
Penpont; or if that cannot be found, upon such good and convenient ground as 
can be had nearest to the said united parish ; the rights and securities of which 
lands, so acquired, shall be taken to the Moderator and Presbytery of Penpont 
as trustees feoffees in trust, for the behoof of the said school and schoolmaster 
to. be settled within the said united parish of Closeburn and Dalgarno, and shall 
bear the express provisions, regulations, conditions, resolutive and irritant clauses, 
hereafter expressed. And in case no irredeemable purchase can be found, then 
I appoint and ordain the said one thousand two hundred pounds sterling to be 
secured by way of proper wadsett upon lands lying as above, and the rights, 
securities, and infeftments of the said wadsett in the same manner as is before 
appointed concerning the irredeemable rights of property, in case the same can 
be found; and shall also contain the conditions, regulations, and clauses resolutive 
and irritant, hereafter expressed, insert in gremio thereof. And in case neither 
irredeemable right of property nor proper wadsett can be purchased, then I 
appoint the same one thousand two hundred pounds sterling to be secured upon 
other good and sufficient security, bearing interest, and that ay and while a 
right of property or wadsett to the value can be got, and no longer; and which 
right and security shall be taken in like manner to the Moderator and Presby- 
tery as feoffees in trust, for the behoof of the said school and schoolmaster. 
And the annual rents shall be made payable to the schoolmaster himself, in 
case there shall be one settled at the time; and if there shall be none, then to 
the patrons after named, or any one of them that shall be in life; and, which 
failing, to the Moderator and Presbytery, to be employed as is hereafter 
directed. «1s - 

‘In the next place, I do appoint the remaining sum of two hundred pounds 
sterling to be employed for purchasing a convenient piece of ground, about five 
or six acres, or thereabout, within the said united parish, for building an house 
upon to the schoolmaster to be settled in consequence of this mortification, and 
for making a yard and convenient office-houses, and the remainder of the 
ground to be enclosed for the use of the said schoolmaster ; which house, yard, 
office-houses, and enclosure I appoint to be built and made within the space of 
twelve months after the ground shall be acquired. And in case the said two 
hundred pounds shall fall short, and be found not sufficient for defraying the 
charge of the said buildings, and paying the price of the five or six acres to be 
purchased, then I appoint the remainder, in so far as shall not be satisfied by 
the two hundred pounds, to be made up and paid out of the annual rent of the 
said one thousand two hundred pounds. And I do appoint the rights and 
securities of the said five or six acres to be purchased likeways to be taken to 
the Moderator and Presbytery of Penpont as feoffees in trust, for the behoof of 
the schoolmaster to be settled in consequence of this mortification, with and 
under the conditions, limitations, and irritances hereafter expressed. And I do 
recommend to, and earnestly entreat, the Laird of Closeburn and Presbytery of 
Penpont to observe the said buildings, and to look out for a convenient piece of 
ground whereupon the same may be made. Likewise I do nominate and 
appoint John Wallace of Elderslie, Thomas Wallace of Cairnhill, and Michael 
Wallace, merchant in Glasgow, brethren-german, and such heirs of the sirname 
of Wallace as they shall nominate by a writt under their hand, which failzing, 
their nearest heirs male whatsomever, and so successive from one heir male to 
another of the sirname of Wallace, so as there shall be always three of that 
sirname acting jointly together, with the minister for the time being of the said 
united parish of Closeburn and Dalgarno, to be patrons in this mortification and 
school in consequence hereof.to be erected. And I do hereby dispone to and in 
favour of the said patrons, and their heirs above named, the said right of 
patronage for now and in all time coming, with full power to them, or major 
part of them, from time to time, so oft as the school shall fall vacant, to present 
a person qualified in the manner hereafter directed to the Presbytery of Pen- 
pont, upon whom the power of receiving, collating, and settling the said 
schoolmaster is hereby conferred. And in case any of the heirs of the said 
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patrons shall happen to be pupils, then their tutor or tutors to act for them ; 
and if it should happen that the majority of the four conjunct patrons should 
not agree upon one and the same person, but that two of them should incline 
to present one person, and other two another, then I do appoint the Laird of 
Closeburn, his heirs and successors in the estate of Closeburn, to determine 
which of the two persons shall be presented, and I appoint him whom he 
determines to be admitted and received as schoolmaster accordingly. .. . 

‘In the next place, I appoint that the schoolmaster from time to time to be 

presented be a man of good conversation, of Presbyterian principles, and of 
good literature, and be graduated at some university or college, and be qualified 
to teach English, Latin, and Greek, and that the said Presbytery do take trial 
of these his qualifications, and that they do not admit him unless he be found 
endowed with these accomplishments. And I do also give power to the said 
Presbytery to inspect and take cognisance of his good behaviour and deport- 
ment after he is admitted, and in case of misdemeanours to remove him from 
his office. And I do further appoint the patrons above named, and their said 
heirs, as oft as the vacancy falls out, to present a person to the Presbytery, 
within three months after the commencement of the vacancy, to be admitted 
by them, if qualified ; and if he shall not be found qualified, to present another 
within three months thereafter ; and so on, from time to time, until the vacancy 
be supplied. And in case no presentation shall be made by the said patrons 
within that limited time, then I do appoint the said Presbytery to collate pleno 
jure for that vice allenarly. And further, I do appoint and recommend to the 
said patrons, that if one of the name of WALLACE can, from time to time, as a 
vacancy falls out, be found qualified for discharging the office of schoolmaster, 
they present him preferably to any other; which schoolmaster so presented, 
found qualified, and admitted, shall have right to the rents and profits of the 
land to be purchased with the one thousand two hundred pounds sterling as 
above, during his incumbency and continuance in the office of schoolmaster of 
the said school to be erected, and to the possession and enjoyment of the said 
house, yard, and enclosure, to be built as aforesaid; with power to him to up- 
lift and discharge the said rents by himself, without the consent of the Presby- 
tery and patrons; or to set tacks thereof, the same being of no longer continu- 
ance than during his own incumbency, unless the consent of the patrons, or 
majority of them, be adhibited thereto, with the burden always of the repara- 
tion and support of the houses, yards, acres, and enclosure, which he, by 
acceptance of his office, shall be bound to uphold and maintain, and leave in as 
good case at his death or removal as they were at the time of his entry. 
Likeas, I do appoint that the said schoolmaster to be admitted shall be obliged 
to teach the whole children of the said united parish of Closeburn and Dal- 
garno that shall be put to him, English, Latin, Greek, writing, and arithmetic, 
or such of these as the scholars or their parents shall desire, and that GRATIS, 
without any fee or reward other than is hereby provided for him, excepting 
any gratuity that the parents of the children may, out of their own good-will, 
think fit to give him: And if he, the schoolmaster, cannot by himself teach writing 
and arithmetic, then he shall be obliged, upon his own proper charges and ex- 
penses, to provide a person sufficiently capable to teach, and who shall teach 
the same to such of the scholars as shall require it; aud in case he shall demand 
or exact any fee or reward, directly or indirectly, for teaching any of the 
children within the said parish, other than what the parents may of their own 
good-will think fit to give, as said is, then he shall, ipso facto, lose and amitt 
his office, and whole emoluments thereof, and shall be removed either by a 
sentence of the Presbytery, or by any civil court, to be recovered at the 
instance of any person within the said parish who shall think fit to complain 
and instruct the same, and that whether the fee or reward hath been exacted 
or demanded from the complainer or any other person whatsomever living 
within the said parish. 

‘ And in respect the said united parish of Closeburn and Dalgarno is a con- 
siderable length and bounds, therefore, and for the better accommodation and 
convenience of the children, I do hereby appoint that there be an under-school 
kept for teaching of English in and about Gubhill, for that part of the 
parish which lies at farthest distance from the church: And I appoint that the 
principal schoolmaster shall be obliged to make payment to the person who 
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shall teach there five pounds sterling yearly for his pains, to be paid him quarterly, 
who is likewise to have his meat from the parents of the scholars week about, 
as is usual in that country. And I do appoint that the minister of the said 
united parish, and failzing of him the Moderator of the Presbytery of Penpont, 
shall have the naming of the said person who is to serve at Gubhill, from time 
to time as it falls vacant, and the principal schoolmaster to be burdened with 
the payment of the said yearly salary of five pounds sterling. .. . 

‘ And in case it shall happen that no purchase can he had of a convenient piece 
of ground of the extent of five or six acres or thereby, for building a house, yard, 
and office-houses, and for. making an enclosure or enclosures, for the use of the 
said schoolmaster, within the space of two years after my death, then I appoint 
and hereby declare this present mortification, so far as it concerns the school 
above mentioned, to be void and null; and in that case the whole right of this 
mortification (during the time that the convenient piece of ground, of the extent 
and for the use foresaid, cannot be had for sale, after the expiration of the said 
two years after my death allenarly, and no longer) shall devolve upon the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and masters thereof, as feoffees in trust, for the use and behoof 
of the bursars after mentioned ; and the said University and masters thereof shall, 
in that case, have right in the same manner as the said Presbytery is appointed to 
have if the school take effect; and the foresaid sum of one thousand four hundred 
pounds sterling in this mortification shall, im that case, be employed upon land, or 
sufficient security of annual rent until land can be got for the same, at the sight o7 
the masters of the said University, or any one whom they shall appoint, excluding 
the minister of the said united parish, and the said Presbytery, and the said Laird 
of Closeburn, and his heirs and successors, from any interest or concern therein ; 
and the masters of the said University, in that case, shall have power to uplift the 
annual rents of the money, and to set tacks of the lands and others that may be 
purchased therewith, they always applying the profits thereof in the manner after 
mentioned—viz. towards the maintenance and support of six bursars, students 
within the said College of Glasgow, to be presented by the said John, Thomas, and 
Michael Wallaces, and their heirs above expressed, which bursars shall be of the 
sirname of Wallace, if they can be found of promising and pregnant spirits, and 
sons of the inhabitants of the said united parish of Closeburn and Dalgarno ; 
which failing, of any other name whereof they can be found within the said parish ; 
and failing of hopeful and proper persons within that parish, then they shall be of 
the sirname of Wallace, if they can be found, in any other parish; and if they 
cannot be found, then of any other name: which bursars, so presented, shall have 
right equally and proportionally to the annual rents of the same, or to the renis, 
profits, and emoluments of the lands and others to be purchased therewith, during 
their continuance at their studies within the University of Glasgow, providing that 
do not exceed the space of four years. ‘ 

‘But so soon as the said convenient piece of ground, of the extent foresaid of 
five or six acres or thereby, for building a house, yard, and office-houses, and 
making the enclosures foresaid, for the use of the schoolmaster, can be had, 
and a purchase thereof made in any time hereafter, then I do appoint and 
hereby declare the mortification foresaid, in so far as in favours of the said 
University and masters thereof and bursars foresaid, to be void and null, and 
to become extinct from and after the purchase of the piece of ground foresaid 
shall be made; and the mortification foresaid in favours of the schoolmaster 
and patrons subsist and take place in the same manner and to all intents as if 
the said University, and masters thereof, and bursars foresaid, had not been 
herein named nor mentioned.’ 


Upon the back of the mortification is written as follows :— 


‘TI, John Wallace, merchant in Glasgow, within designed, having perused and 
seriously considered the mortification hereto prefixed, and haying added the 
sum of two hundred pounds sterling money to the sums within mortified for 

- the use of the schoolmaster, and erecting a free school in the within parish, 
conform to the appointment thereanent in my later will, do therefore appoint 
and ordain the schoolmaster of said parish to be presented in consequence 
thereof to keep a doctor or under-teacher for writing and arithmetic, and to 
pay him yearly ten pounds sterling of salary, and to entertain him at bed and 
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board, or in lieu thereof to pay him eight pounds sterling, by four quarterly 
payments at the usual terms, the patrons and Presbytery foresaid being 
always satisfied with the qualifications of the said doctor or under-teacher. 
And also I appoint that the town-clerk of Glasgow for the time being shall be ~ 
joined to the three patrons of the sirname of Wallace, and the minister of the 
parish of Dalgarno, formerly appointed patrons of the said mortification, so as 
the patrons shall always be five in number, and the major part of them to be a 
quorum.’ 


The only point deserving special notice in present circumstances in the 
above deed of endowment is the passage printed in italies, which is 
of importance as indicating with great clearness the purpose to which 
the testator desired his money to be applied should the primary object 
be unattainable. It may reasonably be maintained that this secondary 
object should be now carried out if there is a surplus fund beyond what 
the testator contemplated, either because of the increased value of the 
land in which the money was originally invested, or because of a certain 
sum being set free in consequence of the national provision for education 
made by the Act of 1872. 

The following is an abstract of account :— 


The capital sum left, £1400, is invested partly in five acres of land in parish 
of Closeburn, and partly in land in the parish of Holywood. 


The gross annual revenue is, in Holywood, . : . £640 
Do. in Closeburn, by Valuation Roll, 40 
£680 
The gross money received is : 5 } A £640 
Entire outlay, say, . : . . 3 : 200 
Net revenue, . £440 
Outlay! . ; : : : eeu O ae. 4: 
Assistants, . i : : ; LORS OO 
£199 1 4 


If the lands were let on lease there would be an increase of rent, but 
not more than would be required for permanent improvements. 

The master is appointed by the five patrons named in the will, viz. 
the Minister of Closeburn, the Town-Clerk of Glasgow, and three male 
descendants of the Wallace family. He must be a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, and be examined by the Presbytery of Penpont. 

Present State of School.—The present head-master is Crawford Tait 
Ramage, LL.D., who has held the mastership since 1841. He employs 
two assistants, and pays them £70 a year each. 


1. In particulars of outlay I have given only those for which I have found receipts, 
but I am aware that there must be items omitted. 


Particulars of outlay :— 
Stipend, 2 £11 0 0 
Oess, . . 714 6 
Poor , oot 016 5 
Road Money, * 5 610 
Road Money (Closeburn), 0 8 103 
Poor, Ho! Se : 9°16. 9 
Repairs of Manse, 10510 2 
Land cies P . ‘ “ 200 
Retired Allowance to Schoolmaster, digs Mi) 
Coals for School, . A 400 
Repairs, . : 6 0 0 
£59 1 43 
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The head-master teaches five hours a day, and supervises - classes’ 
generally. 

The number on the roll is 158 boys and 88 girls, and ule average 
daily attendance is 152. Their ages vary from 5 to 16. 

The subjects taught are those usually embraced in the curriculum of 
the best kind of Scotch Parochial Schools, and include Mathematics and 
Classics. Many boys have gone direct from Wallacehall Academy to 
the Universities, and have distinguished themselves there. ‘There are 
generally from 15 to 20 boys in Classics, but they drop off from year to 
year, as in other country schools, till only three or four remain in the 
highest class, and it is only these who are expected to prosecute their 
studies after leaving the school. The highest class reads Horace and Livy, 
Homer and Xenophon. French and German (occasionally) are taught. 

I saw the classes in operation. ‘The whole school requires reorganiza- 
tion in the elementary department, and the buildings and school furniture 
are in many respects defective. 

Speaking generally, this school cannot at present be said to be more 
than a good, well-conducted ‘ parochial’ school. It is superintended by 
a head-master competent to carry boys forward in their studies as far as 
they can desire to go—a man, moreover, of high character and of great 
accomplishment. 


In considering whether the best use is made of this endowment, I am 
forced to take note of two prominent facts, viz. (1) That provision is now 
made for elementary instruction by the Education (Scotland) Act; (2) 
That the original endowment has increased beyond what the testator 
could have anticipated. We have therefore both altered circumstances 
and a surplus fund to deal with. 

As in so many similar cases, the free education given at Wallacehall i is 
valued only by some. The great majority, by irregularity of attendance 
and general indifference, show the slight estimation in which they hold 
what they get for nothing. Here, as elsewhere, the people themselves 
would be benefited by the imposition of a moderate fee, except in cases of 
great poverty. 

It can scarcely be maintained that so large a revenue as £600 a 
year is properly applied in merely providing for the natives of Close- 
burn a good parish school. Nor does the will of the testator him- 
self, apart from other considerations, admit of our maintainmg such a 
proposition. Mr. Wallace intended to provide primarily for the gratuitous 
secondary instruction of Closeburn, requiring, however, that a payment 
should be made out of the fund left by him in support of elementary 
schools at Wallacehall and Gubhill. And it seems to me that, with 
certain slight modifications, the trust will be administered best in the 
interests of the parish and its vicinity by being administered in such a 
way as to carry out Mr. Wallace’s original purposes. The modifications 
I refer to are such as become necessary in consequence of the increase of 
the fund, the passing of an Education Act, and the evidence before the 
Commissioners in proof of the evils attendant on indiscriminate gratuitous 
instruction. 

Accordingly, I would sneeeet that a sum should continue to be paid 
as hitherto for the support of elementary schools at Wallacehall and 
Gubhill—a small payment in the latter case, and such a payment in the 
former as would, along with fees and Government grants, secure the ser- 
vices of a competent certificated master. If a proportion of one-third of 
the pupils, to be selected by the governing body, received gratuitous 
instruction in these schools, all cases of poverty would be more than met. 
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T would anticipate that not less than £500 would then remain for the 
Secondary School alone. The commodious and excellent house and garden 
might be turned to good use if the master were required to take boarders 
at a moderate sum. A certain proportion of the fund might be reserved 
for bursaries, to be competed for by boys from different parts of Dumfries- 
shire. By these arrangements the benefits of the foundation would be 
extended in a direction perfectly in accordance with the will of the founder, 
and the character of the seminary as a Secondary School would be raised. 
Residents in Closeburn who could pass an entrance examination might 
be admitted to the secondary school gratuitously, and all others on pay- 
ment of a moderate fee. A Wallacehall scholarship, open once in two 
years, to carry promising boys to a University, would also be a good use 
to which to apply any surplus that might remain. Mr. Wallace, as I 
have already said, directed the institution of University bursaries until 
his primary object could be given effect to, and this indicates his leaning 
towards the higher instruction. 

By these means there might be established a good Secondary School in 
a healthy and attractive rural district; and I think that it is of great 
importance to Scotland that there should be many such country centres. 

The question of the governing body is one demanding attention. As 
may be learned from the quotations which I have made from the deed of 
endowment, the patrons are one body and the trustees are another, while 
there is no administrative or governing body at all. The trustees are the 
Presbytery of Penpont. The constitution of the body of patrons is such 
as to be almost unworkable. The Town-Clerk of Glasgow, the minister 
of the parish, and the laird of Closeburn are doubtless always available ; 
but it is not at this moment known whether there are at present three 
male descendants of Mr. Wallace’s family; and if there be, which of 
many possible claimants have a rightful claim to that honour. Were a 
vacancy to occur in the mastership, it is doubtful if it could be filled up 
until a litigation had determined who the patrons are. 

I think that a new Governing Body should be constituted, in whom the 
trusteeship and patronage should be alike vested, and that it should be 
composed partly of the present trustees and patrons, partly of new 
elements. A body composed of the minister and laird of Closeburn ex 
officio, four members selected by the present trustees (the Presbytery), 
two members elected by the School Board of Closeburn, and the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Convener of the county, might be suggested as constitut- 
ing at once a representation of the present trustees and patrons and of 
the interests of Closeburn and of the County. 


Report of the Committee of the Presbytery of Penpont appointed to watch 
over the interests of Wallacehall, in connection with the inquiry being 
made regarding the Institution by the Endowed Schools and Hospitals 
(Scotland) Commission. 


Given in to the Presbytery at a pro re nata meeting held at 
Closeburn on 13th March 1874, and further considered at an 
adjourned meeting held at Thornhill on 16th March 1874. 


In Schedule 3, issued by the Endowed Schools Commission, and submitted’ 
to the Presbytery some time ago, the Presbytery, as trustees of Wallacehall, 
‘are invited to make any remarks which they consider to be of importance on 
the government or management or curriculum of the school.’ : 

The Committee of Presbytery had a long interview with Mr. Laurie, 
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Secretary to the Commission, and an assistant commissioner, during a visit 
which he paid to Wallacehall on the 6th February last, they have consulted 
with parties specially interested in the Institution, and they have otherwise 
given the subject a good deal of thoughtful consideration; and they are 
unanimously of opinion that the following reply to the invitation of the Com- 
mission might be forwarded by the Presbytery. 

The Presbytery consider that some change, both in the constitution and 
administration of the Wallacehall Trust, is desirable; but that any such 
change must not affect the position of the present incumbent, and should be, 
as far as possible, in accordance with the spirit of the trust deed of the 
founder. : 

I. As to the Constitution of the Trust.—In the trust deed there are certain 
powers vested in the patrons, trustees, the laird of Closeburn, and others, 
but there is in reality no governing body. It would be of great advantage, 
the Presbytery think, were the powers which are vested in these parties 
centred in one body, to be called the Trustees or Governors of Wallacehall, 
and were such additional powers conferred upon that body as would give 
them sufficient control in all matters connected with the trust. And the Pres- 
bytery would respectfully suggest that said body of trustees or governors 
might be constituted as follows :—Not less than jour elected members of the 
Presbytery of Penpont, as representing the present trustees; the minister of 
Closeburn ex officio, as. representing the present patrons; the laird of Close- 
burn, or, should the estate be under trust, one member elected by the trustees 
under the same; and (should the opening up of the trust to a certain extent 
be deemed advisable) the Sheriff-Substitute of the county of Dumfries ex officio ; 
and one or two members directly representing the ratepayers of the parish of 
Closeburn. 

Il. As to the Administration of the Trust.—Though the revenue of the trust 
is large, the Presbytery would strongly deprecate the delocalizing of any 
of the funds; and they believe that the whole will be required in connection 
with the due administration of the trust. 

In the trust deedy the teacher is expressly enjoined to teach Latin and 
Greek, as well as the ordinary branches of education,—and that gratis,—to ‘ the 
whole children of ‘the parish that shall be put to him’ for the purpose. From 
this it is evident that one great, if not the chief, object of the founder of 
Wallacehall was to provide the children of his native parish of Closeburn with 
a better education than they were otherwise likely to receive. That object has 
heretofore never been lost sight of ; and it should, in any change which may be 
made in the administration of the trust, be kept steadily in view. Nor need, 
or should, the benefits of such an institution be confined to Closeburn parish. 
Wallacehall, from its situation, its wealthy endowment, its accommodation for 
boarders, etc., may and should not only continue to fulfil the wishes of its 
founder with respect* to his native parish, but also become more and more a 
centre of higher education, for both girls and boys, to the neighbouring 

arishes. 

" Elementary education must, of course, be continued in connection with the 
Institution according to use and wont. 

In the trust deed, provision to the extent of £5 a year is made for the school 
at Gubhill, a remote district of the parish, which provision should be largely 
increased. 

After adequate provision shall have been made for primary and for ad- 
vanced secondary education at Wallacehall, and the claims of Gubhill duly 
met, any surplus fund should, the Presbytery are of opinion, form a Bursary 
fund—the bursaries to be open to pupils attending the rector or head-master’s 
classes, to be gained by competition, and to be held some of them at Wallace- 
hall and some of them at a University. D. Oaitvy-Ramsayr, Convener. 


Thornhill, the 16th day of March 1874.—This report was approved of by the 
Presbytery of Penpont at a meeting held here this day. 
Davip JARDINE, Pres. Clerk. 
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REPORT ON CHARLES SMITH’S MORTIFICATION, 
MIDLOTHIAN. 
Currie and Glencorse— United Population, 3513. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Commissioners, I have made 
special inquiry into the Smith Mortification, in the parishes of Currie and 
Glencorse, Midlothian. 

The Mortification is by the late Charles Smith, bookseller, Edinburgh, 
who died in March 1847. It at present yields a revenue of about £350. 
The following extract from Mr. Smith’s trust deed and settlement explains 
the purposes of the bequest :— 


‘The residue and remainder of my estate hereby conveyed shall be held 
perpetually by the trustees after mentioned, and the free annual returns and 
profits thereof, or income proceeding therefrom, shall be applied by them in 
such a way as to enable children who are deprived of their natural parents to 
provide for themselves in this world. Therefore I hereby direct my said 
trustees acting for the time, on the death of my said brother, and after pay- 
ment of the foresaid legacies, to execute a regular deed of mortification, dis- 
poning, assigning, and conveying to themselves, so long as they survive, and to 
the Chairman and Treasurer for the time being of the Society of Booksellers in 
Edinburgh, and their successors in office, and to the reverend the Ministers 
of the parishes of Currie and Glencorse at the time, and their successors in the 
said ministry, and to one elder of the parish of Currie, and one elder of the parish 
of Glencorse, to be elected by the kirk-sessions of the said respective parishes, 
the said elders, on their dying or resigning, to be replaced by others elected in 
their or his stead by the said kirk-sessions, as trustees for the purposes after 
mentioned. . . . Declaring always, as it is hereby expressly provided and 
declared, that the said trustees shall apply the whole free annual returns and 


' profits of the said residue of my estate, so conveyed to them, in the board and 


support and education of orphan children of parents of good repute who were 
natives of, and resided in, the said parishes of Currie and Glencorse, and also 
of orphan children of respectable parents who, though not natives of said 
parishes, resided there for some considerable time, the extent of the time so 
necessary to entitle their children to said benefit to be judged of by my said 
trustees; the said. children to be educated at the parish schools of the said 
respective parishes, and at least one of the boys (care being taken by the 
trustees to select the most intelligent and suitable in other respects) to be 
apprenticed to the trade of a bookseller, or bookseller and stationer, or failing 
this, to any other respectable trade or profession, with one of the most respect- 
able parties in their line of business in Edinburgh; and an allowance of £10 

er annum, or any other proper sum in the discretion of the said trustees, to be 
aid out so as to assist in maintaining him during his apprenticeship; and on 
the expiry of his apprenticeship, another boy shall be selected in similar manner, 
But if the annual trust-funds shall be found adequate, the said trustees shall 
have power to extend this benefit to more than one boy ata time: Declaring 
that children of the respective names of Smith and Dawson’ shall always be 
preferred by the trustees; and in the event there shall not in any year be so 
many orphan children entitled to the benefit of this charity as to exhaust the 
annual funds hereby provided, or in the event there may be no boy wishing to . 
become apprentice as aforesaid, then the said trustees shall have it in their 
power to apply the surplus that may remain in advancing the objects of educa- 
tion in any other neighbouring parish requiring this assistance.’ 
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The children admissible to the charity must be not under the age of 
four, and the privilege terminates at the age of fifteen, except in the case 
of apprentices. 

There are at present twenty beneficiaries, orphan, or very poor, boys 
of the parishes of Currie and Glencorse. They are boarded with their 
surviving parent or a relative. There are also three apprentices on the 


fund. 
Fees are paid to the parochial schoolmaster for the instruction of the 


beneficiaries. 

The following is an Abstract of Accounts for the year ended April 
1873, and includes the names of the present beneficiaries or of their 
mothers :— 


CapiITaL ACCOUNT. 


This reaches the sum of £6898, 15s. 9d., and is invested in an heritable bond and in 
bank stock, 


REVENUE Account for Year ended 7th April 1873. 


CHARGE, 
Interest and Dividends, - : 2 : , < «| 6847 19° 2 
DiIscHARGE, 
1. Annuity to Mrs. Mackail, . . eee Do. 
2. Allowance to C. Smith, and, on his death, to his ‘Widow, » p 4 0 0 
3. Paymeuts on account of Boys on the Mortification : — 
Currie Parish—Widow Meikle, . : é é £9 0 0 
Widow Scott, . ~ ‘ 5 9° 0 0 
Rose Reilly, z : 5 2 6 0 0 
Georgina Beaumont, . < 4 670! 20 
‘Widow Messer (two), . F : 12° 70'80 
Widow Wilson (two), . : 5 L207 
‘Widow Shiels (two), : : 12 0 0 
Widow Mossman, ; 2 5 6 0 0 
‘Geo. Craig, : 4 5 : 3. 0; 0 
John Pennycook, é 5 3.0 (0 
Walter Seott, for Clothin rights : 3° 10°20 
School Fees, yi E : 24 7 104 
——————_ 105 7 104 
Glencorse Parish—Widow Whytock, . 5 j £410 0 
Widow Macdonald er ‘ : 12 0 0 
Janet Bell, . é . 6 0 0 
Thomas Bell, ¢ 6 0 0 
Mrs. Benson, . : : : > 15 0 0 
School Fees, . - ‘ 53 1 
4813 1 
Allowances to Apprentices :— 
Andrew Inglis, . “ 3 5 : . £1200 
Henry Burnside, . a ; f . . 10 0 0 
Joseph Whytock, . : j 4 - : 410 0 
2 ————-_ 26 10 0 
Expenses of Management, etc., . ‘ q a w . 52 14 0 
Tora or DISCHARGE, e : : *, £822 8 2h 


The points which had to be inquired into in connection with this 
Mortification seemed to me to be. these: ——1. Whether the adminis- 
tration was in terms of the trust settlement. 2. Whether the 
children aided were regular attenders at school, and otherwise obtained 
the benefits which Mr. Smith intended they should obtain. 8. 
Whether the class of children benefited was the class contemplated by 
the testator. 4. Whether, in view of the existence and operation of a 
Poor Law and of an Education Act, the expenditure might be held to 
be in direct relief of the rates. 5. Whether the administration might 
be so improved, or the application of the charity so modified, as to make 
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it more beneficial generally, and more promotive of the interests of educa- 
tion in the district to which it belongs, without interfering with the main 
design of the testator. The inquiry gains some importance from the fact 
that there are several similar bequests in Scotland. 

To enable me to answer these questions satisfactorily, I was furnished 
with the accounts of the trust, and also with the minute-books. I met 
the minister of Currie in his own parish, and had the beneficiaries under 
the trust assembled in the schoolroom to be inspected. I also communi- 
cated with the minister of Glencorse, and afterwards had an interview 
with Mr. Menzies, the chairman of the Society of Booksellers in Edin- 
burgh, who is an ex officio trustee and administrator of the fund. 

I have to report—1. That no fault can be found with the administra- 
tion of the fund. It is in terms of the founder’s disposition, with this 
modification, that fatherless children are held to be ‘orphans.’ 2. The 
children in receipt of the charity attend school with regularity, and are 
as well advanced in their studies as other children of their class. The 
apprentices under the trust have done creditably. 3. The trustees believe 
that they are benefiting the class contemplated by the testator—that is 
to say, the labouring or wages-receiving class. 4. It is stated with 
confidence that the fund does not in any way relieve the poor’s rates. In 
a few cases, it is true, the children are not on the poor’s roll, but this 
is because they belong to families which have always managed to main- 
tain themselves independently of the parish. So far as these are con- 
cerned, the endowment indirectly relieves the rate; but, on the other 
hand, it preserves a family from what they (happily) conceive to be social 
degradation. When the beneficiaries are already on the poor’s roll, care 
is taken by the Trustees that the same payment is made by the Poor’s 
Board on account of the children as would be made were they not in 


receipt of the Smith Charity. The charity consequently goes to make . 


the children, and indeed the whole family to which they belong, more 
comfortable than they would otherwise be. Now that an Education Act 
is in operation, however, the fees paid to the schoolmaster may be said 
to be in relief of the rate; but the amount so paid is trifling. 5. As to 
improvement in the administration, the trustees have no suggestions to 
make; they are of opinion that the charity works well. 

Could it be shown that the Smith Fund went practically to relieve the 


“poor’s rate, and that this was not contemplated by the founder, it might 


be a fair question whether, under Parliamentary powers, the trustees 
might not be authorized to apply it for the benefit of Currie and its 
vicinity in such a way as to provide the higher education to deserving 


boys. Such a destination would, in point of fact, be a carrying out, in - 


an extended sense, of Mr. Smith’s purpose of training promising boys for 
certain pursuits for which they were naturally fitted, but for which they 
had not the means of preparing themselves. And when the existing 
annuities fall in, I think this would be a very good way of applying that 
portion of the Bequest, and quite in the spirit of Mr. Smith’s disposition ; 
for the additional revenue would, in point of fact, be surplus, and he has 
directed that any surplus should be applied to the ‘advancement of the 
objects of education in any other neighbouring parish;’ and this could 
best be done by offering bursaries to the most competent boys in the 
elementary schools of the district, with a view to continue their educa- 
tion. 
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. BURNETT BEQUEST, SALTOUN, EAST LOTHIAN. 
Population of Parish, 690. 


Dr. Girpert Burnett, Bishop of Salisbury, bequeathed, in 1712, to 
the parish of Saltoun a sum of money, partly for educational, partly for 
charitable purposes. 


EXxTract FROM THE SECOND Copicit or BisHop BURNET?’S WILL. - 
Extracted from ‘the Registry of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 


In the second Codicil to the Will of Gilbert Burnett, D.D., and Bishop of 
Salisbury, deceased, which Will bears date 24th October 1712. 


Whereas by my will I have settled a method for raising two-and-twenty 
hundred and two-and-twenty pound three shillings and sixpence, which is in 
Scottish money forty thousand merks, it is my will and pleasure that when the 
said sum is raised in the method that I have prescribed, an account of it shall 
be sent to my nephew, Mr. Gilbert Burnett, advocate, that he may transact for 
a legal and secure way of settling the one-half of the said sum in or near the 
parish of Saltoun, upon an infeftment of annual rent, for the due payment of 
a thousand merks yearly at the feast and term of Martinmas; and of settling 
the other half of the said sum in like manner in or near the town and College 
of New Aberdeen, with such forfeitures, in case of not paying the yearly sums 
of a thousand merks to the parish of Salton and the College of New Aberdeen, 
as according to the laws of Scotland can be made; and for his trouble and 
expense in doing this I leave him fifty pounds: all this is provided in case 
that I do not in my own lifetime accomplish my design in settling these two 


endowments. In Salton I order the thousand merks to be thus disposed- 


of :—Thirty children of the poorer sort shall be put to school to learn reading, 
writing, and casting accounts. To every one of these, ten merks Scottish shall 
be given, to clothe them in plain grey clothes, all of one sort: this is three 
hundred -merks. After they have been four years at school, and are fit to be 
bound out to trades or to follow husbandry, they shall receive forty merks 
apiece, which is four hundred merks more; but these four hundred merks, 
during these four years that they are at school, shall be applied to the building 
a good schoolhouse near the churchyard, and for purchasing half an acre of 
ground for a garden and outlet to the schoolhouse. I appoint a hundred merks 
a year of addition to the schoolmaster’s allowance, and fifty merks a year to 
the increase of the library began for the minister’s house and use, of which he 
shall every three years give an account to the lairds of Salton and Hermiston, 
and to any two neighbouring ministers, which they shall be obliged to sign for 
his discharge, unless they can show reason to the contrary. The boys and girls 
either to be put to school or afterwards to ’prentice shall be named thus :— 
Twenty by the lairds of Salton and ten by the minister, who shall be chosen 
out of the other estates in the parish; as also by turns, seven of these to be put 
to ’prentice by the lairds of Salton and three by the minister, and the next 
year six only by the lairds of Salton and four by the minister. The remaining 
hundred and fifty merks to be distributed yearly to the poor of the parish by 
the minister, with the approbation of the lairds of Salton and Herdmanston, 


ta. gy 
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and such others as join with him in taking care of the poor of that parish ; 
and this course I order to be continued for ever, as an expression of my kind 
gratitude to that parish who had the first- fruits of my labours, and among 
whom I had all possible kindness and encouragement. 


The acting trustees are the minister of the parish of Saltoun and the 
proprietors of Saltoun and Herdmanston. The population of Saltoun is 
690. 
Bishop Burnett’s main object was the educating and clothing and 
putting owt to apprenticeship of 30 poor boys and girls of the parish of 
Saltoun. One-tenth of the sum left (100 merks) was to be given to the 
schoolmaster for instructing the beneficiaries, and 300 merks a year—or 
nearly one-third—for clothing these children; 400 merks per annum was 
to be spent in putting 10 of these children out to service or apprentice- 
ship. A twentieth part of the bequest (50 merks) was to be spent in 
improving the minister’s library, and the remaining 150 merks was to be 
spent by the minister in relieving the poor of the parish, with the con- 
currence of the laird of Saltoun, and such others as join with him in taking 
care of the poor of the parish. 

The following is a statement of account sent in by the agent for the 
trustees :-— 


HAnDINGTON, 18th February 1874. 
Sir, 
(Bishop Burnett's Mortification to the Parish of Saltoun.) 
I was favoured with yours of 31st ult., but only on Monday 


got authority from the trustees of the above mortification to reply to your 
communication. 


I. The amount of Bishop Burnett’s Bequest was Twenty thousand merks 
Scots. t 
II. and III. The present Capital amounts to— 
1. Heritable Bond over Estates of Winton and Pen- 


caitland, #224005, 0-0 
2. Amount on current Account with Bank of Scot- 
land, as at 31st December last, 234 9 6 
IV. Annual Income, 1872-73, . : : 9618 0 


¥, Péyments for the year, Whitsunday 1872 to Whitsunday 
1873— 


1. The Rev. Jas. M‘Watt, minister of ante tes for 


behoof of Poor, 1OSOeO 

2. Do., for increase of Library i in M anse, : BOO 
3. John Halliday, schoolmaster, East Saltoun—Salary, 1S 00 
4, Miss Thomson, schoolmistress, East Sas Reser Fath 23 0 0 
5. Clothing for Children, ’ - on Lowe 
£59 19° 7 


I propose to call for you to-morrow, to give such further explanations as 


ou ma’ uire. —I am, Sir, your most obedt., 
“a er "Henry M. DAvipson, 


* Secretary to Bishop Burnett's Trustees, 


Simon S. Laurie, Esq., Secretary, 
Endowed Schools Commission, 
111 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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It will be seen from the above statement of account that there is an 
accumulation of funds equal to more than two years’ income, and that 
the net income, after deducting expenses, may be set down at £100 
a year. 

vei the trust carried out in accordance with the express instructions 
of Bishop Burnett, £10 only would be paid to a schoolmaster, instead of 
£41 to a master and mistress as at present; £15 for behoof of the poor 
generally, instead of £10; and £30 for the clothing of 30 children; and 
£40 for putting these same children to service. 

A glance at the statement of account will show that the fund is not 
now applied in all respects as Bishop Burnett intended; certainly not in 
so far as the clothing of the beneficiaries is concerned. The Commis- 
sioners asked the trustees to explain why it was that they had ceased to 


apply the purely charitable portion of the fund in strict accordance with 


the terms of the bequest. They reply to the queries as follows :— 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES relative to the administration of Bishop Burnett’s Morti- 
fication to the Parish of Saltoun, contained in Mr. Laurie’s letter to Rev. 
J. M‘Watt, dated 2d May 1874. 


SaLtoun Manse, May 6, 1874. 

I.—Answer 1. The trustees have not ceased to administer the charitable part 
of the bequest. The high price of materials, however, together with the 
increased allowances to parochial education which the trustees have made for 
the last fifteen years, have prevented them issuing more than a partial supply of 
clothing every year. This, however, has been done to those children who 
were well reported on. The apprentice fees have been invariably paid to the 
children, on evidence being produced that they had commenced and com- 
pleted their apprenticeship. 

(Legal opinion was taken by the trustees as to their power to encroach on 
the fund accressent beyond £55, 11s. 1d., but the advice given was, that that 
was a matter in regard to which no positive opinion could be given.) 


IIl.—Answer 2. The trustees have limited the clothing, because,. as legally 
advised that the main object of the trust was education, they were anxious to 
do their utmost for its promotion and encouragement in the parish. 


III.—Answer 3. It is quite certain that children appointed to the benefits of 
the fund can without inconvenience attend, from all parts of the parish, the 
school selected by the trustees for their education.! Besides, provision is made 
by the trustees for the attendance of children, in certain circumstances, at the 
public school. 


IV.—Answer 4. No children are excluded from the fund because their 
parents belong to the Free Church, and none are admitted because their parents 
belong to the Established Church. A great variety of circumstances, however, 
are taken into consideration,—the size (of families), the condition, respecta- 
bility, industry, and period of residence of applicants in the parish. If all this 
should result in the appointment of a greater number of children whose parents 
belong to the Established than of those whose parents belong to the Free Church, 
it must be considered that the Free Church of the district professedly is the Free 
Church for three distinct parishes,—Bolton, Gladsmuir, and Saltoun; and that 
therefore in one of these parishes the number of applicants and appointments 
can never be expected to be equal between the two communions. 

The Parochial Registrar, in answer to my request, has sent me the following 


! See Sir Alexander Grant's Report as to the Saltoun schools, copy of which was for- 
warded to the Commissioners; in which, after a full consideration of the relative position 
of the two schools in the parish, the Board of Education for Scotland recommends that 
all the infants (from seven and under) attending the public school should be drafted off 
to attend the school at which the Burnett scholars are, as a rule, educated.—J, M‘ Warr. 
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returns from the Government Register of Births for the year from 1st January 
1873 to 30th December 1873, which will instruct the Commissioners on this 
subject :— 


‘Return of children born in the Parish of Saltoun during the year 1873, with 
’ the communions to which their parents belong,—Hstablished Church, Free 
Church, United Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Old Communion. 
E. C. F.C. UP: R. C. O. 
12 3 0 3 0—Total 20.’ 
James M‘Wartt, B.D., ; 
Minister of Saltoun, and one of Bishop Burnett's Trustees. 


At a meeting of trustees held on the 4th May, the following minute 
was passed :— 


‘EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF BisHoP BURNETT’S 
MorRTIFICATION TO THE PARISH OF SALTOUN, HELD IN THE MANSE OF SAL- 
TOUN ON 4TH May 1874. 


Present —Andrew Fletcher, Esq. of Saltoun ; the Rev. James M‘Watt. 

Inter alia, The Secretary laid before the trustees a letter from the Secretary 
of the Endowed Schools Commission, of date 23d March last. 

The trustees regret that the illness of Mr. M‘Watt and the absence of the 
other trustees from the parish have prevented an earlier reply being given to 
Mr. Laurie’s letter. 


1. The trustees are not in possession of any further portion of Bishop Bur- 
nett’s will than what is contained in the extract in the hands of the Commission. 


2. With regard to the ground on which the present constitution of the trust 
rests, the trustees can only refer to the Bishop’s will, to the Act 22 Geo. m1, 
~ cap. 62, and to acts and warrants of the Court of Session handing over the 
funds left by Bishop Burnett to the management of the lairds of Saltoun and 
Herdmanston and the minister of the parish. These parties have for above a 
hundred years administered the trust. 


3. The trustees have always endeavoured to have at least thirty children on 
the roll for educational purposes ; but occasionally, from the want of applica- 
tions, the number may not have been complete. The constant changing of 
farm servants and agricultural labourers from one parish to-another in recent 
years has rendered it difficult to keep up the roll to its full amount. 


4, With regard to clothing, the advance in the price of materials has ren- 
dered it impossible for some time past for the trustees to clothe thirty children 
annually ; besides, it was found that the distribution of clothing without quali- 
fication was not beneficial, and the accompanying copy of rules, which have 
been frequently distributed in the parish, instruct the views of the trustees on 
the question of clothing. (See Appendix for Rules.) 

As regards apprentices, the invariable rule adopted by the trustees has been 
to pay allowances to all children who have entered into indentures, both at their 
admission and at the termination of their service. 

Extracted from the Minutes by 
Henry M. Davinson, Secretary. 


The majority of the School Board hold that the school which now 
takes the- place of the building erected with Bishop Burnett’s bequest is 
the public school of the parish, and has a prior, if not sole, claim on the 
fund. They further maintain that under the 46th section of the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act, the School Board has the sole right of administering 
the bequest, at least in so far as it is educational. The trustees are 
sustained in an opposite view by the opinion of counsel. These questions 
are, however, purely legal, and can be settled only in the Courts. The 
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Endowed Schools Commission have to do only with the administration 
of the bequest. ; 
The trustees originally took up the ground that, inasmuch as the public 
school is now by the Education Act withdrawn from the control of the 
heritors and minister, they cannot properly send the charity children to 
receive education from a teacher over whom they exercise no jurisdiction, 
and they accordingly resolved to send the beneficiaries to the proprietary 
or voluntary school of West Saltoun. They exercise this discretion as to 
the selection of a school under an opinion obtained from Lord Advocate 
Anderson in 1850. Against this resolution, and the removal of the bene- 
ficiaries, or ‘ bishops,’ as they are called, and the accompanying grant to 
the teacher of the public school, the School Board have protested, and 
they at the same time question the authority under which the trustees 
themselves act. ; 


The following minute gives the view of the School Board :-— 


EXTRACT FROM MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE SCHOOL BOARD OF SALTOUN, 
HELD ON THE 2D Fepruary 1874. 


Mr. Findlay laid on the table two documents forwarded to him by H. M. 
Davidson, Esq., one on the 21st and the other on the 31st January, and pur- 
porting to be extracts from minutes of a meeting held on the 10th January, 
and attended by Andrew Fletcher, Esq., and the Rev. James M‘Watt. Mr. 
Findlay also read the opinion of a lawyer of recognised authority, which affirms 
that the School Board of Saltoun is entitled to get payment of the educational 
revenue of the Burnett Bequest, and that no other school is entitled to partici- 
pate in said Bequest. The Board having considered these documents and said 
opinion, the terms of the Burnett deed, and the 23d and 46th sections of the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, unanimously resolve to protest, and hereby do 
protest, against all the business done at said meeting as ultra vires, incompe- 
tent, and illegal in itself and in the condition and circumstances in which it 
was transacted ; and more especially against the resolution that ‘ these children 
shall for the future be taught, as a rule, at the school at West Saltoun, and that 
a sum of money shall be paid to the teacher of that school equivalent to the 
fees of the 30 children.’ 

Ist. Because said resolution assumes that Andrew Fletcher, Esq., and the 
Rev. James M‘Watt can competently and legally administer the educational 
revenue of the Burnett Fund, while they have not produced, when asked for, 
any evidence that they have authority to do so. 

2d. Because it is proposed to apply the revenue of the Burnett Bequest to 
support a school which is denominational, and situated in a place and taught 
by a person excluded by the terms of Burnett’s deed. 

3d. Because from the first and until now the parish school and schoolmaster 
have enjoyed the benefit of the Burnett Bequest. 

4th. Because to lay.it down as a rule that all the 30 children of the parish of 
Saltoun shall be taught in a school situated near one of the ends of the parish, 
and a mile distant from the place where Burnett instructed that his school should 
be built, is contrary to the terms of his will, and does injustice and injury to 
all the children of the parish, except those who reside in the village of West 
Saltoun and its neighbourhood, one-seventh part of the whole population, inas- 
much as it compels them to walk a greater distance than is necessary, and thus 
prevents all the younger children resident in the village of East Saltoun and the 
eastern parts of the parish from enjoying the benefits of the Bequest. 

Having considered the -whole circumstances, the Board, in order to avoid 
litigation, and the consequent additional burdens thereby devolving upon the 
ratepayers of the parish, propose that the parties on the one side and on the 
other should approach the Court of Session by joint petition, setting forth fully 
all the facts and circumstances,—by Lord Sinclair, Andrew Fletcher, Hsq., and 
the Rev. James M‘Watt on the one part, and the majority of the School Board 
on the other ; especially with a view to ascertain—lst, Whether the right of 
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administration and application of the educational revenue belongs to Lord 
Sinclair, A. Fletcher, Esq., the Rev. James M‘Watt, or the School Board ; 
2d, whether it is competent to carry out the resolution above referred to ; 
3d, to obtain from the Court of Session any rules, orders, that may be, in the - 
judgment of the said Court, best fitted to fulfil the intention of Bishop Burnett 
in the altered circumstances of the parish and country. 


Certified by W. A. Finpuay, Clerk. > 


In compliance with the instructions of the Commissioners, I had an 
interview with certain members of the School Board of Saltoun, and 
afterwards with the trustees. In my interview with the former, I found 
great dissatisfaction prevailing with respect to the general administration 
of the trust, while complaints were made which seemed to demand specific 
inquiry. With respect to these specific complaints, I can only say gene- 
rally that they were unfounded. The £10 disbursed by the minister to 
the poor, and the £5 spent on the library, are both fully accounted for 
in books well kept and regularly attested. 

It was alleged also that boys not resident in the parish enjoyed the 
benefit of free education; but this was explained by the trustees, who 
stated that a boy was not always struck off when his parents removed 
to a neighbouring parish, if he were still within reach of the school. 

It sometimes happens that the full number of ‘bishops’ are not in 
receipt of the charity; but this must happen occasionally in the admini- 
stration of every bequest. > 

Complaint is made that none save children belonging to the Established 
Church can hope to obtain the benefit of the bequest. At present there 
are at least two children not known to belong to the Established Church. 
At the same time, it is evident that the inevitable tendency of the rules 
at present in operation, and which are printed in the Appendix to this 
Report, is to confine the benefits of the Bequest to those belonging to the 
Established Church. I have recommended that these rules be altered, 
and I believe the trustees will take this advice. 

Having learned that half the ‘ bishops’ were still in attendance at the 
public school, notwithstanding the decision of the trustees, I suggested 
that all the ‘ bishops’ should be allowed to attend the school which might 
be most convenient for them; and that the trustees should pay fees on 
their account to the teachers, fixing not less than a minimum sum. [ 
may mention that the teachers are required to report as to the regularity 
of attendance of the ‘ bishops’ at school. 

The arrangements which I suggested, if carried out, will tend to allay 
the irritation which at present is felt on-both sides. 


The point, however, which more particularly calls for the consideration 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners is the application of the fund 
generally. The trustees have had difficulties in the distribution of the 
merely charitable part of the Bequest, and they themselves have no belief 
that it is of much advantage to the parish. This being so, the future 
administration of the Bequest may be almost said to challenge the inter- 
ference of a Commission. 

Looking to the altered circumstances of the country, to the joint 
operation of a Poor Law and an Education Act, and to the difficulty 
which the trustees find in administering the will, I am disposed to think 
(setting aside the alleged legal claim of the public school on a portion 
of the charity) that the money should be now applied in such a way 
as to carry out the educational objects of the testator chiefly, if not 
solely. This could best be done by providing fees and books for 
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30 children, and allowing their parents to select either of the two 
schools in the parish which they pleased. This would absorb about 
£30 of the fund. A sum of £5 a year might be reserved for aiding in 
the clothing of the more destitute—a sum in excess, it will be observed, 
of that which the trustees have found themselves able to spend bene- 
ficially. The present payments to the minister of £10 for the poor and 
£5 for the library might be continued, and the surplus of £50 might be 
reserved to promote the education of promising boys beyond the standards 
of the Scotch Code, either at the public school, or at Stiell’s Public 
School, Tranent, or Haddington High School, both of which are in the 
vicinity. Bursaries of £10 per annum would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose. The main purposes of Bishop Burnett would be thus best 
attained, it seems to me, the parish largely benefited, and a cause of dis- 
sension removed. : 

I think, also, that the body of trustees should be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of one or perhaps two representatives from the School Board. 


APPENDIX. 


RULES FOR ADMISSION of Children to the Benefit of the Mortification to the 
Parish of Saltoun by GILBerT.BuRNETT, LorD BisHop OF SALISBURY. 


16th November 1850. 


I. Parents desiring to have their children admitted to the benefits of the 
fund shall make either written or verbal application to one of the trustees, 
before the first day of April-or October annually, stating their own names, 


occupations, and residences, the number of their family, and the names and 
ages of the candidates. 


II. Previous to entry to the roll, the parents of each candidate shall agree to 
pay one shilling in November annually for a year’s coals, and also to furnish, at 


their expense, such books, paper, and stationery as may be required while the 
child remains on the fund. 


II]. All arrears of school fees will have to be paid by the parents of the can- 
didates before entry to the roll. 


IV. The girls on the fund shall be bound, when required, to light the fires 
and clean the schools in such manner as the teachers may direct. 


V. When a child is admitted to the roll, the parents shall be.held to under- 
take that they shall regularly send the said child to school during the week, 


also to the regular services in church and Sabbath school, under charge of the 
respective teachers. 
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VI. With a view to regularity in attending church, and good conduct during 
the service, the trustees direct that the children shall meet at the schoolrooms 
of East and West Saltoun every Sabbath, ten minutes before the time necessarily 
occupied in going to church; and shall walk together, under charge of the 
teachers, to the seats allotted to them in the church. 


VII. The trustees propose to issue clothing every second year,! in the autumn, 
after the school vacation, to such children as shall be reported by the teachers 
to have been regular in their attendance, both at church and school; whose 
conduct shall also be reported good in the parish: the trustees being resolved 
to withhold clothing from such children as shall not be favourably reported on, 
or as shall have been convicted of improper or mischievous conduct at school. 


VIII. The trustees reserve power to expel any child or children from the 
roll who shall absent themselves from school or church without proper excuse, 
or fail, in any other respect, to fulfil the above regulations. 


IX. No direct interference with the teachers, on the part of parents or guar- 
dians, will be allowed ; but the trustees will be ready to attend to any complaint 
brought before them. 


1 The sum allowed annually in the Burnett Will for clothing is £16, 13s. 4d. a sum 
sufficient to clothe one-half of the children every year, or the whole of them every second 
year. 
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THE HUTTON BEQUEST, IN THE PARISH 
OF CAERLAVEROCK, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


Net Revenue, £700 a year; Population, 1151. 


In 1719 Dr. John Hutton left £900 to the minister and elders of the 
parish of Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire, the interest of which was to be 
applied mainly for education, and partly in relief of indigent natives of 
Caerlaverock, with powers to go beyond the parish to aid any special 
case of destitution recommended by the Presbytery of Dumfries. The 
kirk and manse were to be kept in decent repair with any surplus that 
might exist after fulfilling the main objects of the trust. With respect to 
the surplus, the words are :— 

‘Such remainder or surplus shall be by the said minister and elders 
added to the fund and principal sum aforesaid, for augmenting in time 
the number of the boys, or for buying of Bibles, with other pious and 
religious books, and for the use of such poor as are not able to purchase 
the same. And that the kirk and manse be kept in decent repair, at the 
sight and by the advice of the said presbytery.’ 

It may be argued that it was only the interest of the surplus that 
could be used for extending the charity, for buying religious books, 
and keeping the kirk and manseé'in repair. All the purposes of the 
mortification were subject to the governing condition, that they were 
not to relieve the heritors, tenants, or inhabitants of their legal burdens 
for the maintenance of church and school. It will be better here to 
quote in full the Deed of Mortification for the information of the Com- 
missioners :— 

‘ At Edinburgh the fourteenth day of February one thousand seven hundred 
and nyneteen years in presence of the Lords of Councell and Session com- 
peared Mr. Matthew Mckell advocate as procurator for John Hutton after 
designed and gave in the indenture or mortification underwritten (being 
written on stampt parchment conform to the Act of Parliament) desyring the 
samen might be registrate in their Lordships’ books to the effect therein specified 
Whilk desyre the said Lords found reasonable and ordain the samen to be 
registrate in their said books to the effect forsaid whereof the tenor follows This 
indenture wittnesseth the act and deed of gift by Doctor John Hutton: in 
trust to the minister and elders for the time being for ever constituting the 
Kirk-Session of the paroch of Callaverock in the Presbitry of Drumfrice in the 
shyre of Nithsdale which is as followeth viz. Be it knowen to all men by these 
presents Me John Hutton, Doctor in Medicine, First Physician to their late 
Majesties William and Mary, Physician General] to their saids Majesties’ Armys, 
Land Forces, and Hospitalls, Fellow of the Colledge of Physicians at Edinburgh, 
and of the Colledge of Physicians at London, and Fellow of the Royall Societie 
of Whytehall, within the liberties of Westminster, Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
God by His good providence to bestow on me such worldly goods, estate, and 
means as putt me in a capacity to contribute towards the promoting of piety 
and learning and towards releaving helping and assisting poor and indigent 
people being in health of body and mind and willing out of a reall principle of 
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charity my oun free will by God’s grace and assistance moveing me to promote 
these goodsends Therefore witt yee me John Hutton aforsaid to be bound and 
oblidged lykeas I by these presents bind and oblidge me my heirs exers and 
intromittars whatsomeever with my goods, estate, reall or personall at the 
first tearme of Martinmass or Whitsonday next after my decease to pay to Mr. 
John Somervell minister of the gospell, Thomas Jeoffroy, William Nicolson 
senior, William Nicolson junior, Thomas Martine, Thomas Adamson, Thomas 
Maxuell, Richard Dunn, and Thomas Hislope—elders of the paroch of Car- 
laverock in the Presbitry of Drumfrice in the shyre of Nithsdale in North 
Brittain or to the successors for the time being of the said minister and elders 
for ever in trust All and Haill the sum of nyne hundred pounds starling law- 
full money of Great Brittain with the ordinary annual rent of the said sum from 
the said first tearme of Martinmass or Whitsonday after my decease untill pay- 
ment thereof and that allenarly and only under the conditions and restrictions 
following and to no other intention or purpose whatsoever viz. To the uses 
after mentioned in trust and to which the said Mr. John Somervell minister, 
Thomas Jeoffroy, William Nicolson senior, William Nicolson junior, Thomas 
Martine, Thomas Adamson, Thomas Maxuell, Richard Dun, and Thomas Haslop 
—elders constituting the Kirk-Session of the said paroch of Carlaverock and 
their successors ministers and elders for the time being for ever are by the 
acceptation hereof expressly bound and oblidged viz.: That as soon as they 
shall have receaved or uplifted the said sums of nyne hundred pound starling 
they shall at the sight and by the advice of the ministers of the Presbitry of 
Drumfrice secure the said sum of nyne hundred pound starling upon a reall and 
heritable right for the annual rent interest and profite for the time being, and 
that the said sum of nyne hundred pound sterling being soe secured it shall not 
be lawfull for them the said ministers and elders to uplift the same but at the 
sight and by the advyce of the said presbitry for a further and better security 
and that all the rights and securities of the said sum shall be registrate in the 
most publick Registers of North Brittain and they the said minister and elders 
shall have power to call in and demand the annual rents interests and profitts 
aforsaid yearly half-yearly and quarterly out of which in the first place there 
shall be allowed yearly a provision not exceeding the summ of ten pound 
starling to a schoolmaster presented by the said minister and elders to the 
Presbitry of Drumfrice and by them examined and approven as fitt and weell 
qualified to teach a good hand of Writting, Arithmetick, Musick, Latin, Greek, 
etc. together with the rudiments and principles of our holy religion And also 
the said minister and elders shall settle a schoolmaster one or more to teach 
young children to read only in such places and att such distance within the 
said paroch as the said minister and elders shall in their conscience think most 
convenient and allow to each so settled and placed ane allowance per annum 
not exceeding the sum of one pound ten shilling starling ariseing from the 
interest of the said principall sum, Item that they the said minister and elders 
out of the interest and profites ariseing from the said sum of nyne hundred 
pound shall apply a yéarly allowance not exceeding the sum of 

sterling for maintaining of four boyes at school each of which dur- 
ing his abode at schooll shall have ane allowance not exceeding the sum of three 
pound four shilling sixpence starling yearly and one of the said four boyes 
shall by the minister and elders be bound and putt out a prentice one every 
year to such a calling and employment as they shall think most agreeable to his 
capacity and inclination At which time the boy soe bound and putt out a 
prentice besydes his yearly allowance while he was at schooll shall have bestowed 
on him a provision not exceeding the sum of 
sterling The which boyes shall be natives born in the said paroch of honest 
parents not bastards, excepting and provyding and it is hereby provyded that 
if a boy be presented to the said Kirk-Session hy the ministers of the Presbitry 
of Drumfrice as a reall and true object of such charity then in such a'case it 
shall be lawfull for the said Kirk-Session to accept and receave such a boy 
albeitt he shall be ane exstern born out of the said paroch and not of bastard 
to be one of the four Yet nevertheless if the said schoolmaster or any of 
the said boyes shall not at any time behave themselves religiously and decently 
as becomes such in their distinct places it shall be in the power of and lawfull 
for the said minister and elders or for the said presbitry in time of a vaccancy 
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said foundation, Item the minister and elders aforsaid shall apply and employ 
soe much as they shall from time to time in their conscience think fitt and 
necessary out of the annual rents interests and profittes ariseing from the 
said principall sum for helping, releaving, assisting, and supporting of such 
families, family, persons or person natives born in the said paroch they or their 
predecessors haveing lived establisht inhabitants or indwellers ten years in the 
same who by Providence are become poor, blind, lame, or otherwayes indigent 
fallen under such circumstances as shall render them true and reall objects of 
such charity, excluding allwayes all idle wandring beggars exsterns not born in 
the said paroch from any pairt or share of the said charity : Excepting allwayes 
and it is hereby provyded that if the ministers of the Presbitry of Drumfrice 
shall recommend a great object of reall and true charity to the minister and 
elders aforsaid in session assembled in such case it shall be lawfull for the said 
session to allow to such object or objects of charity born out of the said paroch 
what they can or may spare for the time being, and what remaines of the 
a. rents interest and profittes of the said nyne hundred pound starling at the 
end of the year over and above any sum expended or laid out for the uses above 
mentioned: such remainder or superplus shall be by the said minister and 
elders added to the fund and principall sum aforsaid for augmenting in time 
the number of the boyes or for buying of Bibles with other pious and religious 
books and for the use of such poor as are not able to purchase the same and 
that the kirk and manse be keepit in decent repair at the sight and by the advyce 
of the said presbitry Declairing and it is hereby declaired that the forsaid pro- 
visions for the said schoolmaster kirk and manse shall in noe manner of way 
derogate from prejudge or diminish the right that any person or persons 
whatsoever hath or may have in time comeing to requyre and oblidge the 
heretors, wadsetters, liferenters, titulars, tacksmen, tennents or other possessors 
and inhabitants whatsomever of the said paroch to support make competent and 
sufficient the said kirk and manse and provyde for the said schoolmaster accord- 
ing to law, Item the said ministers and elders shall at one or more tearmes in 
the year present and give ane accompt of their past manadgement to and lay 
itt before the ministers of the Presbitry of Drumfrice who by these presents 
shall have power to examine the same and discharge the said minister and 
elders of their past’ intromissions and registrate the same in the books of the 
presbitry aforsaid, and that the said presbitry notwithstanding shall not assume 
or have any power to intromitt with or dispose of anything that shall arise from 
the said foundation but with the advyce and consent of the said Mr. John 
Somervell minister and of the said elders and their successors in office for the 
time being and when it shall happen that the said paroch shall be vacant or 
without a minister then the said elders for the time being shall take the direc- 
tions and adyyce of the ministers of the Presbitry of Drumfrice in all their 
proceeding relateing to the disposall of the interest and profittes of the said 
fund, and that if in anything the said elders shall be found by the said 
presbitry to misapply the interest of the said money or any pairt thereof 
contrary to the tenor or conditions above mentioned the said presbitry shall 
have full power to oblidge them the said elders to refound and restore the same 
with interest coast and charges and morover they shall lose the trust granted 
by these presents of manadging for one full year, and if a misapplication shall 
happen by one or two only of the said elders he the one or they the two shall 
be excluded for ever after from having any share in the said manadgement : 
That all discharges granted and given by the said minister and elders relateing 
to the said interest and profittes of the said foundation shall be valid and 
relevant to all concerned, and in caise of a vacancy then all discharges shall be 
valid given and granted by the moderator and clerk of the Presbitry of Drum- 
frice with the consent and advice of the said elders or of the major pairt of 
them Upon all which conditions and restrictions a. mentioned and to noe other. 
‘intent or purpose whatsomever I the said John Hutton doe here by these 
presents freely give grant and mortifie for ever the aforsaid sum of nyne 
hundred pound starling lawfull money of Great Brittain in trust to the saids 
Mr. John Somervell and elders and to their successors in office for ever to the 
intents and purposes only above specified Declairing alwayes lykeas it is hereby 
declaired and specified that in caise these presents shall not be delyvered by me 


to deprive him or them all of any benefite he or they had or might have by the 
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(or that the said sum of nyne hundred pound shall not be given and payed by 
me or by my order) at any time during my naturall life, but shall be found by 
me or in the hands or custody of any oyr person at the time of my decease 
that notwithstanding thereof they the said presents shall have the full force of 
a delyvered evidence and shall be preferable to all other deeds of gift, last wills, 
testaments, contracts, convenants, acts of settlement, etc. made or to be made 
by me whatsoeverer, and for the more and better security I consént to the 
registration hereof in the books of Councell and Session, synod or presbitry 
books or any oyr judges’ books competent within North Brittain called Scotland 
to have the strenth of a decreet of the Lords and Judges thereof interponed 
yrto That all letters and exelds necessary in the space of six dayes only may 
pass yron in form as effeirs and constitutes Mr. Mathew Mckell advocate my 
proctors Written by my own hand, signed, sealled, and delyvered in the presence 
of and before these wittnesses Mr. John Stirling Prinle of the University or 
Colledge of Glasgow and Mr. Robert Baillie minr. of the gospell at Inverness at 
Whytehall the fourteenth day of September in the year of our Lord God 1708 
one thousand seyen hundred and eight and in the presence and before Mr. 
William Carstairs prinle. of the Colledge of Edinburgh and minister of the 
gospell there Sic Subitur John Hutton, John Hutton, W. Carstairs, Jo. Stirling 
wittnes, Rob. Baillie wittness 


‘ Extracted upon this and the preceeding seven pages, by 
Jo. DALRYMPLE.’ 


Since the date of Dr. Hutton’s bequest there have been three minor 
mortifications in favour of the heritors and Kirk-Session, namely :-— 


1. Provost Edgar’s Fund, £40, of date 17 
2. T. and A. Lightbody’s, £70, date 1792. 
3. Nicholson’s Mortification, £100, date 1782. 


These minor bequests have been applied by the trustees to the improve- 
ment of the estate purchased with the Hutton Bequest. The Hutton 
estate of Barcloy consequently now represents the whole of the mortifica- 
tions in the hands of the Caerlaverock Kirk-Session. The net revenue of 
that estate, after deducting permanent burdens and expense of manage- 
ment, is £700 a year, and in a year or two will probably be £900. There 
is no separate reserve or sinking fund for the permanent improvement of 
the estate, an omission which will soon be rectified. Till within the last 
few years the minute-book and the account-book, which is merely a day 
book, had been kept by the Kirk-Session, and had been in the hands of 
the minister. An arrangement, I am glad to say, has now been made 
whereby they will in future be kept by the factor for the estate, who is a 
writer in Dumfries. I presume that in this, as in the case of all other 
trust funds, the Commissioners will recommend that there shall be an 
annual audit by an official paid auditor, and that the accounts shall 
be published. The trustees meet twice a year for balancing their books, 
and frequently meet as a Kirk-Session, when the business of the trust is 
attended to. The attendance at these meetings is good. The accounts 
are annually submitted to the Presbytery. 

It will be seen from the deed of mortification that Dr. John Hutton 
had seven purposes in view in leaving his bequest :— 


ist. The maintenance of a higher-class school in the parish of Caer- 
laverock. 

2d. The maintenance of such side elementary schools as might be con- 
sidered necessary for the adequate instruction of all the children 

, of the parish. 

3d. The providing of bursaries for four poor boys, the sum left for 
this purpose (£3, 4s. 6d.) being evidently intended to maintain 
and clothe as well as educate the bursars. 
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Ath. The apprenticing of these bursars, one each year, to some employ- 
ment, and the continuance during their apprenticeship of a sum in 
addition to that which they had received as bursars, the sole con- 
dition being that they should be proper objects for such charity. 

5th. The payment of certain sums annually for the relief of natives of 
the parish of Caerlaverock—poor, blind, lame, or otherwise 
indigent—‘fallen under such circumstances as shall render 
them true and real objects of such charity.’ 

6th. The purchase of Bibles and religious books for distribution among 
the poor, with the interest of surplus. 

7th. The keeping of the kirk and manse in decent repair, also out of 
interest of said surplus. 


In the selection of bursars, as well as in the selection of objects of 
charity, the Kirk-Session were not limited to the parish of Caerlaverock 
by Dr. John Hutton, should the Presbytery of Dumfries present to them 
a worthy object coming from another district. The Presbytery have not 
for many years made any such recommendation. 


The objects of the Mortification being thus partly educational and partly 
eleemosynary, it has necessarily fallen to the Kirk-Session, ‘as trustees, 
to determine how much shall be paid to the above purposes respectively. 
The following is the state of account for-the last financial year :— 


SraTe of EXPENDITURE by the Hutton Trustexs for the year ended 
February 1873. 
I. Education : 


1. Salaries— 
Mr. M‘Donald, Hutton Hall, . : : ; <> 00 800 
Mr. Robb, Glencaple, _.. : ‘ : : 2 2bT ONO 
Mr. M‘William, Bankend, ; ¢ 2 3 oh P20 Ogio 
Miss Glen, Hutton Lodge, 3 4 ; ‘ 2) SOLU RO 
Miss M‘ Kinnell, ; . ‘ F é aie LOL OLED 
£145 0 0 
2. Fees for Poor Scholars— ; 
Mr. M‘Donald, j : ; £10 0-0 
Mr. Robb, : ; : : 21 6 8 
Hutton and Blackshaw, : : ; hee oa) 
Miss Glen, 3 - ; 6 5 20 
————_ 44 0 5 
8. Six Bursars, . : : ‘ : ; «hla Gn lO 
4. Books, Stationery, etc., : . ‘ 2 : a 2 29 10 
5. School Prizes, . 910 0 
6. Repairs and Furnishings « on Schools and Masters’ 
Houses— i 
Mr. Robb’s House, . ‘ ; 3 papel % 20) 
Hutton Hall School, : ‘ : 12-16 6 
Do. do. : : . 5 7 8 
Mr. Robb’s House, . : . f 13. 6 7k 
Blackshaw, Sundries, . : : 016 8 
——- _ 34 19 6 
II. Poor: 
Allowance to 31 Poor Persons on the Roll, £215 0 0 
Casual Relief, Rents; Sickbed and Funeral : 
Expenses, . : < 64 4 8 
Medical Officer’s Salary, . : K A 10 0 0 
289° 4 8 


Carry forward, . cate r E i . £555 1 5 
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Brought forward, ; : Bi ras Ae 3 webb al 5 
I III. Manse and Church: 
; Paid Papering and Pemting,: : ; ‘ a 20 ish 6 
Paid Repairs, ; : : : 16 11 0 
Church, . : c ‘ : 5 : 0 5 5 
——— _ 86 17 1l 


IV. Barcloy Estate : 
1, Taxes for Lands of Barcloy— 


Stipend, : ; ; £12.12 7} 
School Salary, Colvend, : ; : 628 
Barnbarroch, : 5 4 0 0 
Feu Duty, - : ; : OLTO rai 
Poor Rate, . 3 ; x : 19807 
Land Tax, . ; : i 2a ae 
County Rates, 3 . , Gri 'S 
Road Assessment, 5 : ‘ 810 9 
| oot 802505558 
| 2. Improvements and Repairs— 
Buildings on Kirkland, . ; : £90: 11 9 
| Taxes on Barcloy, . é 35 0 0 
| Contribution to Bridge ot over Urr, , 10 0 0 
—— 135 11 9 
V. Expense of Management, . : : 4 ; ; : 615 1 
£794 6 74 


The accounts given above show in what manner the various objects 
which Dr. Hutton had in view are carried out. 

If the seven objects contemplated by the Founder have their relative 
importance determined by the order in which they are mentioned in his 
will, it cannot be held that the above apportionment of the revenue is in 
accordance with the terms or purpose of the Trust. Setting aside this 
question, I would point out that Dr. Hutton specially guarded his trus- 

| tees against relieving the ratepayers of their statutory obligations; and 
if this limitation is to be held as governing the whole deed, the applica- 
tion of the revenues should be very different from that which I have 
reported above. At the date of the bequest there was no statutory pro- 
vision for the destitute. Taking this general precept of Dr. Hutton’s 
as governing his whole will, I am led ‘to the conclusion that, if we are 
to give effect to his own intention, the Bequest should be confined— 

1. To the higher instruction ; 

2. To bursars; 

3. To apprentices ; 

4. To such cases of poverty as do not fall within the cognizance of the 
Poor Law. I omit entirely the provision for kirk and manse, because 
there is a legal provision for these objects; and I omit also the provision 
for religious books, because the restriction of the beneficiaries makes the 
amount that may be expended for this object of small account, and be- 
cause Dr. Hutton has himself provided another outlet for surplus, which, 
he says, may ‘be added to his fund and principal sum aforesaid, for aug- 
menting in time the number of the boys, or of buying of Bibles, with other 
pious and religious books, and for the use of such poor as-are not able 
to purchase the same.’ 

Accepting, then, Dr. Hutton’s own governing restriction, and taking 
the interest of the money left by him at 6 per cent. (for he did not con- 
template its investment in land), the Trustees had to deal in 1717 with. 
£54 per annum. This sum Dr. Hutton had definitely instructed them to 
dispose as follows :— 
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I. Education, £10. and £3, .. i 3 ; - | ebas 0 0 
II. Bursars, four at £3, 4s. 6d., : ; 12 18 0 
III. Apprentice’s (one each year’) bursary. allowance, 

£3,.4s. 6d., . 10 2 0 
Cost of ‘hoarding and putting out,’ say £3, 138. * 
An additional provision, say £3, 4s. 6d., 
IV. The poor, and cost of management and adminis- 
tration, . : 3 5 5 i - ‘ 18 0 0 
£54 0 0 


That is to say, Dr. Hutton seemed to have contemplated the applica- 
tion of a third part of his Bequest to the relief of the poor. 

The Bequest will, in a year or two, yield about £900 a year, and ought, 
according to the above proportion, to be applied thus :— 


For educational objects generally, ae apprenticeship, £600 
For the poor and management, z - 300 


£900 


But if we are to apply strictly Dr. Hutton’s condition that the liabilities 
of ratepayers were not to be relieved, it would be necessary to accept the 
whole logical conclusion from this, viz. that the sums déyoted to elementary 
education, no less than the sums hitherto devoted to the relief of the poor, 
should be set apart for the higher instruction. Here, however, we are 
met by considerations of expediency and public policy. The educational 
application of the fund has been an unmixed benefit, while the eleemosy- 
nary application has been an evil. Many think that the existence of the 
charitable portion of the fund is a curse to the parish. The remarkable 
fact remains, that in a rural parish of 1151 inhabitants, with no special 
cause for an increase in the number of its poor above those of other rural 
parishes, the poor’s rates are as high as in other neighbouring parishes. 
In the parish of Canonbie, in which the population is nearly three times 
as great, the expenditure from assessment is little more than twice that 
in Caerlaverock. The proportion is slightly larger than in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Ruthwell; and in the county of Dumfries, as a whole, 
the average expenditure on the poor is considerably less than in Caer- 
laverock, and this although the town of Dumfries is included. The 
facts seem to me to be conclusive as to the hurtful tendency of the 
alms. The usual demoralizing influences of such charitable doles have 
been at work, and on these and their manner of operation it is not 
necessary in these days to descant. The weakening of that feeling of 
self-dependence which lies at the basis of all energy and industry is only 
one of the evils attending them. The cupidity of those who think they 
have not got enough, and the envy and bickerings of those who have got 
nothing, must give rise to a state of local feeling most painful and 
unwholesome. I may mention that the Inspector for the Board of 
Supervision has reported against the fund as hurtful in its tendency. 

The application of the fund to Hlementary schools, on the other hand, 
to the extent to which it has been hitherto so applied, may fairly be con- 
tinued. Such an application is certainly now a relief of the ratepayers, 
but, on the other hand, it is a privilege which they have long enjoyed, 


1 Tt is assumed that the provision for the apprentice did not extend beyond one year. 
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and may therefore be regarded as in some sort a prescriptive right. It 
cannot be said that a case is made out for interfering with this; but I am 
of opinion that as the higher school, commonly called Hutton Hall Academy, 
is in reality the old parochial school, and its management is now trans- 
ferred to the School Board (I say nothing as to the legal claim of the 
Board on the buildings), some new arrangement as to the application 
of the fund to the Higher School will probably be found necessary. 
If I might make a suggestion on this point, it would be that 
the trustees pay to the Board such a sum as represents fairly their 
interest in the school buildings as the old parochial school, and that the 
Board erect with this a school for elementary instruction, preparatory to 
the higher school. This arrangement would necessitate the payment of a 
higher salary out of the trust to the Hutton teacher after the present 
incumbent leaves, but it would protect the purpose of Dr. Hutton, and 
allay much ill feeling. 

I would further suggest, that as it is evident there has been a difficulty 
in finding promising bursars within the parish, and as there is a large 
surplus over the original bequest to deal with, the trustees should 
be required to exercise such powers as any future legislation might 
give them to throw open the bursaries to annual competition among 
the boys of Dumfriesshire and Kirkcudbrightshire, the bursars being 
allowed to attend either the Hutton Hall Academy, or Dumfries 
Academy, seven miles distant. It cannot be said that such a sug- 
gestion is contrary to the spirit of Dr. Hutton’s deed; on the contrary, 
he expressly provides that if ‘a boy be presented to the said Kirk- 
Session by the ministers of the Presbitry of Drumfrice as a reall and true 
object of such charity, then in such a case it shall be lawfull for the said 
Kirk-Session to accept and receave such a boy, albeit he shall be an 
exstern born out of the said paroch, etc. The bursaries should of course 
be increased in amount in proportion to the decrease in the value of 
money, or at least to such an amount as would provide for education 
and clothing, with a moderate allowance for aliment. 

It might be reasonably urged, perhaps, that the trustees should retain ~ 
a small sum annually, to be applied to the relief of such cases of distress 
as do not fairly or usually fall within the range of the Poor Law, either 
by giving where the Poor’s Board were not at liberty to give consistently 
with the Act and their rules of administration, or by supplementing the 
usual allowance given by the Board. The application of a small sum 
annually in this way would probably be beneficial.’ 


December 18738. 


1 Mr. John Gordon, H.M. Inspector of Schools, reported on the Hutton Bequestin 1846 to 
the Court of Session, a reference having been made to him in the case Rev. Rob. Gillies 
against J. Connell and Others. This case and Mr. Gordon’s Report are referred to more 
fully in the Third Report of the Endowed Schools Commission. 
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REPORTS BY J. M. D. METKLEJOUN, M.A, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, 


ON 


GLASGOW EDUCATIONAL MORTIFICATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Mortifications in Glasgow above £100 a year (exclusive of 
Hutcheson’s Hospital, already fully before the Commission) are as 
follows :— 


J.—ALEXANDER’S CHARITY. 
Income, £1820, 16s. 6d. 


The purpose of this mortification is the ‘founding and endowing an 
hospital or schools in Glasgow, for clothing and educating of poor male 
and female children, and fitting them for useful employments, upon the 
same system, rules, and regulations as acted upon by the society in 
Glasgow called the Highland Society, and to be-called and denominated 
by the name of “ Alexander’s Charity;”’ but with power to the 
governors ‘from time to time to alter and improve the rules and regula- 
tions for the said hospital as to them may seem necessary, they always 
keeping in view the original intentions of the said charitable institution.’ 

The perpetual governors of the institution are the Lord Provost and 
Bailies of Glasgow for the time being, and the Ministers for the time 
being of the High Church parish, St. John’s parish, and the College or 
Greyfriars parish,—Mr. Alexander’s: testamentary trustees, or such of 
them as may wish to act, being joint-governors during their lives. 

The other provisions of Mr. Alexander’s will, in so far as they relate 
to the bequest in question, may be arranged under the four following 
heads, viz.:—(1) The building and accommodation of the institution ; 
(2) The officials to be appointed; (3) The class of children to be ad- 
mitted to the benefit; and (4) The source from which the institution is to 
be supported. 

I. As to the Building and Accommodation.—The governors are appointed 
and authorized by the will, ‘ out of the funds and effects of the said residue 
and remainder of my said estates, to pay and apply any sum not exceeding 
five thousand pounds sterling, for building, erecting, and finishing, upon any 
vacant ground that may belong to my estate suitable therefor, according 
to a plan to be approved of by them, a building, house, or hospital, con- 
taining sufficient accommodation for the children, if the governors should _ 
deem it advisable that any of the said children should reside in the house, 
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and other persons who may be entitled to reside in or to have the use of 
the same.’ 

Il. With regard to the Officials to be appointed—The will directs the 
governors, ‘when and so often as they may find it necessary, to select, 
nominate and appoint faithful and proper persons to be treasurer, 
surgeon, master, mistress, teachers, servants, and others to the said insti- 
tution, and which persons so appointed shall perform such duties, and be 
entitled to such advantages, wages, or emoluments, as the said governors 
shall from time to time think fit to appoint.’ 


Ill. As to the Class of Children to be admitted to the Benefit of the Institu- . 


tion.—The will appoints the governors ‘from time to time to choose and 
admit to the benefit of the said hospital such a number of poor boys and 
girls as the income of the said charity may at the time afford; such 
children to be clothed and taught in the said hospital the most useful 
branches of education suitable to their station, sex, and age, and fitted 
for such useful employment as the governors may select. And the whole 
or part of said children may, if the funds afford it and the governors 
consider it advantageous to the children, be maintained in the hospital. 
Declaring, that children admitted to the benefit of said charity shall be 
of such age as the goyernors may fix. And I (the testator) recommend 
and appoint the preferences of admission to the said hospital to be as 
follows:—1st, Poor children of the surname of Alexander. 2d, Poor 
children of the surname of Anderson. 3d, Poor children who have, for 
three years previous to their admission, been constantly resident in the 
said parishes of College, St. John, and High Church; and failing these, 
such poor children as the said governors may select and appoint.’ 

IV. As to the source from which the Institution is to be supported.cThe 
testator ‘ordains the said governors to apply the rents, interest, and 
issues of the said residue of my estate and effects in payment of the 
annual expenditure of and concerning the said charitable institution.’ 

The testator left a piece of vacant ground in Duke Street, Glasgow, 
extending to 5619 square yards, which, if deemed suitable, is now 
available, in whole or in part, as a site for the building; and the trustees 
have at present in bank the necessary funds for its immediate erection. 

Deducting these two items, which together may be stated at £10,000, 
the remainder of the testator’s estate will, when realized, amount to 
about £40,000, and the net income, after paying annuities, feu duties, 
etc., is estimated at about £1200. When the annuities fall in, the 
income will be increased by £400. 

This charity seems to be applied for the maintenance of a free school, 
similar to the Heriot Free Schools of Edinburgh. The present enrolment 
is 378, of whom 169 are girls. 


AssTrAct oF Accounts for Year ending Ist October 1873. 


Total Revenue, including Incidental (£156, 0s. 11d.), . ©. £197619 5 
Deduct—Expenses of Administration, 78 12 6 

Annuities, . sit LA 20-8 

Bust of James Alexander, Esq. Pree 83 10 0 

——— 309 12 6 


Revenue carry forward, . : A 1667 6 11 


Ay dey path AT ala tie tea eas 


. 
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Revenue brought forward, . ‘ : : d ‘ £1667 6 11 
: SCHOOL EXPENSES, ETC. 

Head-master, , ; ; : ‘ k . £860 0 0 
Assistants, . F : 3 i a ; SnD GOnNOn 0 
Janitor, : F ‘ : : ‘ : ; COV 15 0 
Clothing, . 4 . ; : , 3 LO Dd 0 
House Expenses, . : d : ; : - 32 2 3 
School Expenses, . : eas : ; ane LOO WM LO 
Repairs, : é 3 : A : ; : SOL SuaT 

————— 1359 12 8 

Surplus for the year, : 3 ; £307 14 3 


I].—Macmitian’s Mortirication. 
Income, about £380 per annum. 


Mr. Michael Macmillan died in 1815 at Sierra Leone, leaving a will in 
favour of three gentlemen in this country, all of whom are long since 
deceased. By this will he directed the residue of his estate to be applied, 
in terms of the accompanying extract, in erecting and endowing a school 
for soldiers’ children, so soon as the funds accumulated to a sufficient 
amount. Great delay seems to have arisen in realizing the estate abroad, 
in consequence of disputed accounts with parties interested in the 
business; and it was not till 1840 that the residue duty was finally 
adjusted by Mr. Walker, the then surviving. executor. The funds were 
all in Mr. Walker’s hands, and at 30th October 1840 amounted to 
£3087, 2s. 4d., viz. :— 


1. Claim by Queen’s Proctor disputed, . ; . £1,849 18 9 
2. Unclaimed Legacy, . , é . i ; 139 14 7 
3. Apparent Residue, . b aire : : TSI 9-0 O 


£3,087 2 


Mr. Walker’s estate got into difficulties, and no steps appear to have 
been taken in the matter until 1860, when his family honourably carried 
out the intention they had long entertained of paying the debt, with 
interest; and on the 18th June 1860 there was deposited with the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow the above sum of . 3 : £3,087 2 4 

With interest at 5 per cent. from 30th October 1840, 8,030 8 11 


£6,117 11 3 


At Whitsunday 1864 the fund had accumulated to £7095, 13s. 0d., 
when my predecessor, the late Mr. Andrew MacHwan, was appointed 
judicial factor. At his death in 1866 I was appointed to that office by 
the Court of Session; and the funds, which are lent on heritable security, 
now amount to £9756, 12s. 5d. 


Extract from Deed of Settlement of Michael M‘Millan, dated 28th Sept. 1811. 


‘ Fifthly, That the remainder of my property be funded for the erection and 
endowing of a school, to be built in Glasgow, for the education of soldiers’ 
children: That the property remains funded till it be able to maintain one 
hundred children in the following manner:—To receive a complete suit of 
clothes, with a dinner, every year, on the seventh day of July (my birthday) ; . 
that they be also furnished with books and every necessary, free of expense, 
for completing a good education, and that the teachers have good and independ- 
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ent salaries. Stathly, That the management of the school be under the 
following persons:—Two of the magistrates and two of the ministers of the 
city, two of the Merchants’ House, two of the Trades’ House, two of the Burgher 
clergymen, and two of the field officers lying in the barracks, with the com- 
manding officer of the district, five of whom shall make a quorum.’ 


UI.—Tse Bucuanan Morriricarion. 
Income, £2700 per annum. 


This foundation is practically an hospital for quite the poorer classes, 
in which the children are non-resident. The institution is one of such 
importance and interest, that the following abstract of a statement of its 


working, drawn up by the governor, the Rev. W. Leggatt, though long, 
may be submitted :— ‘ : 


The late James Buchanan, Hsq., by a codicil to his will, bequeathed a sum 
of £3000 per annum for ten years to the city of Glasgow, ‘for the purpose of 
carrying into active operation an industrial institution in the city of Glasgow 
for the maintenance and instruction of destitute children.’ In his deed of be- 
quest, Mr. Buchanan sets forth the conditions under which he wishes the insti- 
tution (which, being somewhat peculiar in its character and objects, he 
designates an ‘experimental institution’) to be conducted. These conditions 
form the peculiarity of the experiment, which has now been made for the ap- 
pointed term of ten years. It is necessary rightly to apprehend their nature ; 
for, if the experiment has any educational value, it is derived from the practical 
aim and good sense of the founder, combined with the cordiality with which 
his views have been embodied in the working of the institution. 

The conditions of the experiment are as follows :— 

Firstly, The city.of Glasgow is to provide, fit up, and keep in repair the 
necessary buildings for carrying on the institution in all its branches. 

Secondly, The three thousand pounds shall be exclusively appropriated and 
expended in the maintenance, education, and industrial instruction of destitute 
boys. 

Thirdly, ‘ As the sole object of the donor is to extend the hand of charity to 
the helpless of every sect and denomination, the religious instruction taught in 
the institution to be altogether unsectarian in its character, without any re- 
ference whatever to distinctive creeds.’ 

Fourthly, The institution is to be conducted on the social principle, as distin- 
guished from the hospital system—the pupils to be allowed to reside with their 
friends; and those who have no one to care for them, to be provided for 
within the house, or otherwise, at the expense of the institution. 

Fifthly, No cripple or deformed boy is to be admitted. 

Sixthly, The pupils are to be provided daily with a substantial breakfast, 
dinner, and supper in the house, with instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; but no high branch of education is to be publicly taught. The 
pupils are besides to be instructed in the rudiments of navigation, in gym- 
nastics, tailoring, shoemaking, and carpentry, to fit them for the navy and 
army, the merchant marine service, and as emigrants to the colonies. 

A board of twelve directors, composed of four representatives of the Town 
Council, the Merchants’ House, and the Trades’ House respectively, is the 
governing body ; and they, equally with Mr. Buchanan’s testamentary trustees, 
have the power to abandon this experimental institution, should it be found not 
to work successfully. 

The Town Council, not without misgivings, undertook the responsibilities of 
this bequest. Premises were acquired and fitted up, a board of directors was 
constituted, and the institution opened in the autumn of 1859... . 

The children to be admitted to the benefits of the institution are described as 
‘destitute boys.’ It fell to the directors to define who are destitute boys, dis- 
tinguishing, among the various classes falling under this description, those 
whom they deemed the proper objects of Mr. Buchanan’s charity. Clearly, the 
waifs and strays who form the Arab population of our city could not be meant, 
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inasmuch as a distinguishing feature of the institution was to be its non- 
hospital character, the children residing with their friends. The criminal 
classes were clearly not meant, for reformatory institutions, supported by rates, 
had already been established for them. It was more difficult to exclude from 
its benefits the children of the classes of inferior workmen, whose wages are 
small, and their families large. Still, it was felt that, however urgent their 
claims, their admission would open a door to abuse which would not be easily 
checked. It was agreed that these children are not ‘destitute,’ though poor. 
They are placed in families, and the head of the family, on whom Providence 
has laid the responsibility of maintaining and educating them, remains. It was 
deemed unwise to interfere with the parental responsibility, and bestow an 
undeserved boon on unskilled labour. Another elass who had strong claims 
for admission was also generally rejected,—those whose fathers were of 
dissipated habits, who either neglected to provide, or reeklessly squandered, 
the means of their support. So long as the parents lived together, such 
children were not received’as ‘destitute.’ But if the father had for a length 
of time deserted his family, or if the mother, fleeing from misery and pro- 
fligacy, had separated herself from a worthless husband, and cared for the 
family as if the husband were dead, the directors haye in numerous cases ad- 
mitted her children. 

By far the most numerous class admitted were children of widows with no 
means of support, except what the mother’s own efforts and the labour of 
elder members of the family supplied. Another considerable class was com- 
posed of orphans for whom some relative or ‘other kind friend, to keep them 
from the poorhouse, provided a home and clothing. Illegitimate children 
were also admitted, on its being satisfactorily shown that the reputed father 
could not be made to support them. On the whole, so carefully was the ad- 
mission of children limited to those who were proper objects of charity, and 
‘ destitute,’ that I am not aware of any complaint having ever been made, by 
teachers or others, that children able to pay fees have been withdrawn from 
public schools and admitted to the Buchanan Institution. On the contrary, 
several teachers have recommended their own pupils to my notice as proper 
objects of the charity. While pupils have been drawn from all districts of the 
town, some of them coming two and three miles, its operation has not proved 
prejudicial to the interests of any school in its immediate neighbourhood. 

The aeceptance of parochial aid by the mother, for herself or family, was for 
a short time considered as an obstaele to admission. It was not, however, 
deemed advisable to continue this restriction, because it was found that widows 
of the poorer classes applied for and obtained parochial relief if they had a 
legal claim. If, therefore, only those who had no parochial aid were admitted, 
either they were in comparatively comfortable circumstances, or so destitute 
that relief in the house had been deemed by the parochial authorities the 
proper mode of assisting them. While this restriction was in force, some 
children in the meanest circumstances were admitted, who either had no legal 
claim on our local authorities, or for whom aid had been refused on the terms 
offered. But the directors did not consider the institution as one designed to 
supersede the legitimate operations of the Poor Law Act. 

Destitution is not confined to one section of the community; and although, 
naturally, the majority of our children have been the sons of the unskilled and 
other wages-receiving classes, representatives of almost every other section of 
our citizens have been admitted. Sons of merchants who have died insolvent 
have found refuge here; sons of clergymen, of physicians, of teachers, of 
literary men, and of others who have held honourable and useful positions in 
society, for whom no adequate support was otherwise provided, gratefully ac- 
cepted the benefits which the Buchanan Institution afforded. 

It is needless to say, that no distinction was made in the selection of appli- 
cants according to the religious persuasion of the parents. On this point no 
inquiry was made. Occasionally, from the names of the gentlemen who recom- 
mended an admission, the religious denomination to which the parents be- 
longed might be inferred. But any knowledge thus gained was no recommen- 
dation of a case otherwise unsuitable; nor, on the other hand, was it any | 
barrier to the admission of a child whose circumstances were destitute. The 
admissions were unsectarian and catholic. Children of all sects in Glasgow, 
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not excluding Mormons, have been admitted and educated under the bequest of 
the founder, whose ‘ object was to extend the hand of charity to the helpless of 
every sect and denomination.’ 

From the preceding statement of the nature of the cases admaiteell it appears 
that the class of children received into the Buchanan Institution were previously 
placed in the circumstances most favourable to the development of juvenile 
vagrancy and crime. The control, as well as the support, which a father 
exercises over his family were, by the dispensation of Providence, withdrawn, 
and the boys were dependent for their maintenance, in a great measure, upon 
the exertions of the widowed mother, who, by the necessity of those exertions, 
was so situated as to be unable to extend the watchful care in superintendence 
which youth requires. In the majority of cases the mother was engaged in 
other than domestic work; she was from home the greater part of the day, 
and her household was left in charge of. the children themselves, with such 
supervision as some neighbour would kindly afford. What ‘wonder that, under 
such circumstances, the children grew up untrained and neglected, and "fell an 
easy prey to the temptations which idleness and their own untutored wills pre- 
sented, not to mention the vicious surroundings of many of their homes ! 

The institution is not to be considered a reformatory, nor to be confounded 
with such establishments. But in so far as its pupils were drawn from the 
classes from which the ranks of juvenile crime and vagrancy are recruited, it 
was eminently preventive of crime and vagrancy. Criminal tendencies have 
not unfrequently appeared among us. Vagrancy or truancy, more inveterate 
than is generally found in common schools, has been a source of much practical 
difficulty in the management of the institution; but it is not possible to esti- 
mate the amount of vagrancy and crime which has been prevented by its bene- 
ficent operation. 

In the ten years during which its operations were experimental, 1177 boys 
were admitted to its benefits, of whom 343 were still in attendance. At the 
beginning, it was resolved that, as the institution was to be ‘ industrial,’ and 
not an ‘infant school,’ the age of boys at admission should be not less than 
eight years, and the directors have very generally adhered to this rule. Omitting 
the statistics of the first two years as exceptional, the average length of attend- 
ance of all who left during the last eight years was 2°75 years. Their average 
age when they left, for employment or otherwise, was 11°91. These averages 
are low, and only afford a partial knowledge of the facts. A more correct 
estimate is obtained from the numbers who attended over three years, and their 
proportion to the whole. During the last four years of the experiment 446 
boys left, of whom 196, or 44 per cent., made an average attendance of 4:27 
years, while their average age at leaving was 12°82 years. 

From these data it appears that, under the most favourable circumstances, 
our school life extended to little over four years, and that between the ages of 
eight and thirteen years, comparatively few of our pupils having exceeded the 
latter age. 

In accordance with a condition i in the deed of bequest, ‘a substantial break- 
fast, dinner, and supper’ are provided for all the boys daily. Excepting on 
Sundays, when bread and butter, with coffee, are supplied, the breakfast has 
uniformly consisted of oatmeal porridge, with about two gills of skimmed milk. 
Two ounces of bread are given to each in the forenoon. The dinner is naturally 
the principal meal, and varies with the season, and from day today. More butcher 
meat is given in winter, and more milk insummer. The ordinary routine has 
been broth and soup, with at least two ounces of meat, four or five times a 
week ; fish once or twice; rice and milk, or milk and bread or potatoes, with 
cheese, not more than twice a week. Potatoes alternate with bread for dinner. 
An ample allowance is set down to each boy, supplemented by a second supply 
if necessary ; but there is no waste, for no hesitation has been felt in giving 
what is left over as too much for one boy to another who” may have a larger 
appetite. On four evenings the supper has generally been of oatmeal porridge 
with butter milk, now changed for skimmed milk; and bread, with syrup or 
cheese, and coffee, on the other three evenings. In addition to all this regular 
diet, the senior boys, who come to the workshops before breakfast, have a large 
biscuit a-piece. The cost of the above diets (i.e. the cost of the materials, 
exclusive of the expense of cooking), has never exceeded 33d. daily. The dearest 
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year we have experienced was 1868, when the cost per head on the average 
attendance was £5, 6s. 10d. for the year, or 3°48d. daily. The cheapest year 
was 1865, when the cost per head was £4, 11s., or 3d. each daily... . 

. . The responsibility of providing clothing was left with the parent. 
‘She must do her very best ;’ and the governor was authorized to give, at his 
discretion, from the tailors’, the shoemakers’, and the knitting departments, 
such articles as they made, taking payments by instalments, in such sums as the 
parent was able to afford. This method did not pretend to clothe the boys at 
the expense of the fund in the way the directors thought most becoming. It 
only aided the parent to provide for her own, according to her sense of what 
was necessary and suitable to her means and condition in life. It resulted in 
great diversity in the appearance of our boys, so that there was no outward 
badge by which they could be distinguished as pupils of the Buchanan 
Institution. . . . 

Undoubtedly it. would have caused less trouble in the management, and 
would have had the appearance of greater liberality, if a complete outfit had 
been supplied at stated intervals to all the children in attendance. This plan 
would no doubt have been adopted if the hospital system had been followed, or 
if the parentage or home had been im less destitute circumstances. Experience, 
however, has shown, that with the class of children“to which most of ours 
belonged, this plan could not be followed with assurance that the clothing would 
be properly used... . 

For the purpose of instruction, the pupils have been divided into seven classes, 
with about fifty scholars in each about the same stage of advancement, the first 
class alone being subdivided into sections in different stages of progress. 
Arithmetic was adopted as the basis of classification, for the obvious reason 
that, while a-good reader would not be retarded in his progress by having 
simple lessons in reading, another, who was deficient in his knowledge of 
arithmetic, could not be taught in a class with others whose attainments were 
more advanced. The institution has not been under Government inspection, 
but the classification adopted has been almost coincident with that which the 
Privy Council has adopted in its standards. The seventh or highest class is 
annually taken through a course of what may be regarded as a course of higher 
arithmetic for elementary schools—proportion, interest, practice, and fractions. 
A few of them have every year learned to caleulate the simple measurements of 
artificers’ work. . . . 

The plan adopted has been a very simple one. The four senior classes 
assemble daily in the chapel, and engage in a religious exercise, conducted 
according to the simple forms of family worship so graphically depicted in the 
Cottar’s Saturday Night. Two verses of a psalm or paraphrase are sung; 
prayer is offered, sometimes simultaneously in a prepared form, at other times 
extemporaneously, or from a book of prayers, by the governor; after which a 
portion of Scripture is read (generally a narrative portion), and its lessons 
impressed. This exercise never occupies more than half an hour, and the 
classes then separate to their respective rooms for their ordinary secular lessons. 
The Sunday services are of a similar character. There are three diets—morning, 
forenoon, and evening, attendance on which is optional. Not more than half 
of the boys attend on Sundays, the guardians of the rest preferring to keep 
them under their own eharge, either at home or at public worship. ‘The fore- 
noon diet, besides a varied service of song and praise, embraces a short address, 
generally on some Scripture incident, and the learning of ahymn. After dinner 
most of the boys return to their homes. Such as volunteer to go on ‘the 
church roll,’ of whom there are usually as many as fill four pews in the two 
nearest churches, are accompanied to church by one of the masters. Assembling 
again in the evening, they are divided into two sections, and for an hour receive 
Biblical instruction suitable. to their age and progress. Watt’s First and 
Second Catechisms have occasionally been used as a text-book in the younger 
section. But no other catechism, nor, indeed, any formal system of theology, is 
taught. ... 

Another important condition of Mr. Buchanan’s bequest was, that the boys 
were to be instructed, ‘ within the house, in tailoring, shoemaking, and car- 
pentry,’ with the ultimate design of making them handy men as colonists or 
sailors. At the commencement of our experiment this condition of the bequest 
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was regarded with almost as much disfavour as the unsectarain religious teaching. ’ 

It was deemed a great drawback to its educational value. Such teaching would 

be costly—the boys were not old enough to be so trained—they might be 
apprenticed out after a certain age, but to teach these industries ‘in the house’ 

was a mistake. Such was the kind of criticism to which this part of the 
experiment was subjected, even after its operations began to show in visible 

results. With the view of minimizing the anticipated expense, it was strongly 
recommended to do as little as possibly could be done in the workshops con- 

sistently with the fulfilment of the testamentary condition; and friends 
volunteered to send cast-off clothing to be made up for the boys, as the work 

of the tailors’ department. The progress of the experiment has educated all 

who have been connected with the institution into the belief not only that the 

industrial training has been valuable as an educational agency, but that the i 
departments have been profitable in a financial aspect. The danger to be 
guarded against now, is that they should be treated as mere manufactories. . . 

. .. There are three diets of work of 23 hours each—morning, forenoon, and 
afternoon. ‘The oldest boys, members of the most advanced class, have the 
morning and afternoon diets. The shoemakers and joiners are each more 
numerous than the tailors. ; 

As far as possible, the boys choose their own industry; but they often seek a 
change of department, which is granted with reluctance. It must not for a 
moment be supposed that their being in one or other of these departments for 
a year or two before leaving school disposes them to continue at those occupa- 
tions in after life. So far as I have been able to ascertain their occupations 
afterwards, not more than 10 per cent. have followed the industries into 4 
which they were initiated at the institution. Their work is simply a process of 
education—a development of intelligence and of ability to do something. More 
of our boys have continued tailors than shoemakers or wrights, the reason nf 
probably being that tailoring requires least in the way of outfit, and most of 4 
our boys are equal to some job on the board when they leave us. Whereas, in ' 
a wright’s shop, a lad of 13 or 14 has scarcely strength for the work of an § 
apprentice, and is not thought fit for the bench till he has done yard drudgery. 
Besides, the apprenticeship system is enforced, and the wages are not tempting 
during its earlier years. , / 

. . . Mr. Buchanan’s trustees, who were constituted the final judges of its 
usefulness, having called for evidence to satisfy them of the value of its opera- 
tions during the ten years, have now pronounced a judgment of approval, and 
given their sanction to its permanency. . . . 


I. Anatysis or Boys who left during the Year ending 30th June 1873. 


From what Class. 


Average a 
time of Meech 
Ane IeAe Ball need a Attendance ed 

34 remained less than one year, |7/7| 6 | 6 | 5 | 3 0 5°95 mo. 9:86 yrs. 
25 5 5 two years,}1)/1| 7 | 9 | 3 | 2 2/13 year | 10°57 ,, 
29 ria, » three ,, |0(0/3/3/9|7]7] 251 ,, |11-92 ,, 
50 iy more than ,, ,, |0/0/0/0)] 6/5 |39]|.4:4 ,5 fda74 ,, 
138 Totals, . ‘ 5 . |8| 8} 16 8 fs 17| 48] 2°48 yrs.| 11°45 yrs. 


1st Class, 8 years of age, learns to read easy narratives, and makes figures ; 
2d, writes and adds; 3d, learns subtraction ; 4th, reads Scriptures and learns 
to multiply ; 5th, elementary grammar and geography, division and reduc- 
tion; 6th, compound rules; 7th, analysis of sentences, history or science, 
proportion, interest, and practice. 
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II. ANALYsIs oF Boys who left in the Quarter ending 30th June 1873. 


Ages of Boys. 


Totals. 
TO LIAL 


Left from 7th Class, 


9 ” 6th ”? 


” ” 5th 7 
” ” 4th ” 
” ” 3d 9 


NON CO 


III. Reasons or Removat of the above 25 Boys. 


OrrnNNWN 


Removed 
from 
Glasgow. 


Diseased. 


Sent to 
Cumber- 

Gh | land | Totals. 
* | Training 
Ship. 


ocoonwnncoo 


ll ee 


oorooeoo 
ooOorroo 
PNR oO N 0 


16 


Number presently on the roll, 335—all boys. 


6th November 1873. 


Wituam Lreearr, 
Governor and Head-master. 
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IV.—Mitrar’s Cuaniry, 1787. 
Revenue, £514 per annum. 


This is a Free Girls’ School, the girls being clothed as well as 
educated. 

The trust disposition is so detailed in its character, and regulates so 
entirely the rules and general management of the institution, that it is 
here quoted in full :— 


I, ARCHIBALD MiLuar, merchant in Glasgow, considering that the welfare of 
society and the happiness of individuals are closely connected with a well-con- 
ducted religious education, and being desirous that my property should, after 
my death, be applied towards promoting this beneficial purpose, Therefore I do 
hereby, in the event of my decease without heirs of my body, give, grant, dis- 
pone, convey, and make over, to and in favour of the Rey. Dr. John Gillies, 
Dr. William Porteous, Mr. John M‘Caul, Dr. William Taylor, Mr. William 
Lockhart, Mr. Robert Balfour, Mr. Alexander Ranken, and Mr. William Taylor, 
present ministers of the Established churches in the city of Glasgow, and, fail- 
ing one or more of them, by death or otherwise, to the survivors or survivor and 
the successors in office of the person or persons so failing, the major number of 
the said disponees accepting and surviving, from time to time, being a quorum, 
in trust for the ends, uses, and purposes after specified, and to their assignees, — 
the whole lands, tenements, and other heritable estate, and also the whole 
debts, sums of money, estate and effects, heritable and moveable, real and per- 
sonal, that shall be pertaining or owing to me at the time of my death, together 
with the whole title-deeds, documents, and securities of my said lands, debts, 
and effects; and I hereby bind and oblige my heirs and successors, in the event 
foresaid, to make up proper titles to my heritable property aforesaid, and 
afterwards to divest themselves of the same in favour of my said trustees, and 
to procure them duly infeft therein: But these presents are granted and to be 
accepted by the said trust disponees and their successors in office under the 
burdens and conditions after written, which shall be binding on them, but shall 
not be understood to create any real burden on my heritable subjects before 
conveyed: In the first place, they are appointed to recover and uplift my whole 
moveable estate, and convert the same into money, to be disposed of in manner 
after directed; but it shall be optional to them either to sell and dispose of my 
landed property and heritable debts and estate, and to apply the produce 
thereof in the same manner as the produce of my moveable estate, or to divest 
themselves thereof in manner after directed: In the next place, I appoint them 
to pay my whole just debts, and sick-bed and funeral charges, and that upon 
such evidence as shall appear to them satisfactory, without the necessity of any 
legal constitution ; and farther, to make payment to the following persons of 
the respective sums of money after Bpeeltint: viz. to Francis, Janet, Mary, Ann, 
and Elizabeth Buchanan, daughters of the deceased Andrew, Buchanan, 
late chamberlain of the city of Glasgow, two hundred pounds sterling, equally 
among them; to John Leechman, jun., mason in Edinburgh, son of John 


Hoop’s Scuoet. 
Revenue, £47 per annum. 


This is an ordinary elementary school. Mr, John M‘Aulay, O.M., is teacher, assisted 
by Miss M‘Aulay in the industrial department, and several pupil-teachers. The school 
is under Government inspection, and the attendance is now about 200. The school 
premises are old, and not very suitable. The management is now in four members, 
elected by and from the Town Council of Glasgow, and three members (minister and two 
elders) of Oalton Kirk-Segsion. 

Joun Murray, Minister. 
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Leechman, mason there, and Elizabeth Miller, my cousin’s spouse, forty pounds 
sterling ; and to Jane Wake, daughter of the late Daniel Wake, tailor in Glas- 
gow, ten pounds sterling; payable the said sums on the first term of Whit- 
sunday or Martinmas that shall occur twelve months after my decease, with the 
legal interest thereof, from and after the said term of payment, till they be 
paid: And farther, I hereby appoint the said trustees and their foresaids to 
make payment of the following annuities to the respective persons after 
mentioned during the period of their natural lives, viz. :—to Elizabeth 
Cameron, residenter in Glasgow, my aunt, an annuity of fifteen pounds sterling, 
and that over and above the sum of twelve pounds sterling, payable yearly to 
_her by me, in terms of the bond of annuity granted in her favour by the late 
Mary Cameron, my mother; which annuity I request Mary Buchanan, relict of 
William Stirling, merchant in Glasgow, and Janet Buchanan, relict of Matthew 
Provan, merchant there, and the survivor of them, to take the trouble of 
receiving and expending for the benefit of the said Elizabeth Cameron; and the 
receipts of them or the survivor of them for the same shall be a sufficient 
voucher and discharge to my said trustees for the said annuity; to the said 
Elizabeth Miller, spouse of John Leechman, mason in Edinburgh, an annuity of 
five pounds sterling, over and above what is payable to her by the said Mary 
Cameron, my mother’s settlement ; to Mary Millar, spouse of Lieutenant James 
Paterson, in the late Sir John Bruce’s regiment, an annuity of five pounds 
sterling, exclusive of the annuity of ten pounds sterling payable to her by the 
said Mary Cameron’s settlement; to Barbara Luke, daughter of John Luke, 
late barber and distiller in Glasgow, an annuity of five pounds sterling; to 
Isobel Luke, daughter of the said John Luke, and spouse to —— Harvie, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, an annuity of five pounds sterling; and to Elizabeth Wood- 
head, daughter of Samuel Woodhead, merchant in Glasgow, an annuity of five 
pounds sterling; beginning the first year’s payment of the said annuities on the 
first terms of Whitsunday or Martinmas that shall occur twelve months after 
my death, and continuing the payment thereof at the two terms of Whitsunday 
and Martinmas yearly, by equal portions, during the lives of the several annui- 
tants, which annuities are hereby declared to be alimentary provisions to the 
persons before named, and shall not be alienable by them, or affectable by their 
debts and engagements, neither shall they fall under the jus marité of their 
husbands, but shall be upliftable by themselves, without their husbands’ consent : 
In the third place, I appoint the said trust disponees and their foresaids to 
deposit, in any of the banks of Glasgow, the produce of my said estate and 
effects, from time to time, as the same shall be made effectual, at such rate of 
interest as can be got for the same; and they shall, within two years at most 
after my decease, or sooner if it can be conveniently done, lend out the produce 
of my said estate including the capital, for answering the said annuities, upon 
good, real, or personal security, and take the bonds or other obligations there- 
for, payable to the persons thereinafter appointed, and to their successors in 
office, as governors or directors of ARCHIBALD MILLAR’s CHarity; and I also 
ordain them, within the foresaid period, to make over to the said governors or 
directors, or to such of them as a meeting, to be held for that purpose, shall 
appoint, the whole trust estate, in so far as not made effectual, and those parts 
of my heritable property which it may not have been thought expedient to 
alienate, and to account to the said governors and directors for their intro- 
missions with the trust estate; and I hereby declare that the said governors or 
directors shall hold the said funds and estate in trust for the purposes after 
specified. And I hereby constitute and appoint the said Dr. John Gillies, Dr. 
William Porteous, Mr. John M‘Caul, Dr. William Taylor, Mr. William Lockhart, 
Mr. Robert Balfour, Mr. Alexander Ranken, and Mr. William Taylor, and their 
successors in office as ministers of the Established churches in Glasgow, the 
Rey. Dr. Archibald Dayidson, Principal of Glasgow College in the University of 
Glasgow, and Dr. Robert Findlay, Professor of Divinity in the said College, 
and their successors in office as Principal and Professor of Divinity in the said 
College, together with eight persons, to be chosen by the eight Kirk-Sessions of 
Glasgew once in every year, to be governors and directors of my Charity after- 
mentioned, for the purpose of managing and applying the revenue arising from 
my real and personal property, before disponed, in manner after directed: It 
being hereby provided that in case at any future period one or more additional 
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parishes shall be erected in Glasgow, the minister or ministers of such additional 
parishes shall, in virtue of the decree of erection, and of the act of admission of 
the Presbytery of Glasgow following, become governors or directors of my said 
Charity, and shall be entitled to participate of the powers hereby committéd to 
the said governors, in as full and as ample a manner as if they had been in 
existence at the date of these presents, and each of the Kirk-Sessions of such 
additional parishes are empowered to elect a governor or director of the said 
Charity, in the same manner as the Kirk-Sessions presently established ; it 
being declared that the said Kirk-Sessions shall be entitled to re-elect the same 
person as governor, so as to enable him to continue in office for three years suc- 
cessively, but at the end of that period he shall become incapable of acting 
longer without intermission as a governor, and his constituents are appointed 
to choose another person to supply his place; and I hereby appoint the said 
governors or directors to hold four meetings every year, on the second Tuesdays 
of February, May, August, and November, for the purposes of inspecting the 
accounts of revenue and expenditure, filling up vacancies in the Charity, and 
doing any other business connected with the interest and improvement of the 
institution ; it being understood that, besides these stated meetings, occasional 
meetings may be held as often as the directors find it necessary, whose pro- 
ceedings shall be completely valid and effectual, provided all the directors 
receive proper and timely intimation of such meectings:-And I declare, that 
seven of the directors shall form a quorum for managing the affairs of the said 
Charity : And it is my will and intention that the said directors shall use and 
employ the whole revenue arising from my estate, excepting such part thereof 
as may for a time be devoted to the payment of the said annuities, and also 
excepting what is requisite to defray the expense of management, in clothing 
and educating female children, the daughters of indigent parents, subject to the 
following provisions and regulations, from which the directors shall, on no pre- 
tence, be at liberty to deviate, except in those cases which are left optional to 
them, as after mentioned :—First, The benefit of the Charity shall not be con- 
fined to the daughters of burgesses of Glasgow, or of any particular descriptions 
of persons, but shall be bestowed upon those girls who shall appear to the 
directors to be most deserving thereof, and who are the children of reputable 
parents, or under the care of reputable people; it being understood, that if 
applications be made for children whose propinquity to me can be ascertained, 
they shall be preferred. Secondly, The applicants for the benefit of the said 
Charity shall not be beneath five nor above twelve years of age, and the 
longest period of their enjoying the same shall be five years; but in order to 
be as extensively useful as possible, the directors are hereby empowered to 
admit girls who have received a part of their education to continue on the 
Charity two, three, or four years, as shall be thought proper; and it is under- 
stood that if any girl, after admission, shall not give due attendance at the 
school, or shall prove of such a profligate disposition as to endanger the corrup- 
tion of the rest, the directors shall have a power of expelling her, after havin 

used all suitable methods to reclaim her ; and the directors shall not be obliged 
to specify or assign.any particular reason for their expulsion of any of the girls; 
for it is my desire that their power in this respect shall be absolute and 
unlimited, as I trust they will not abuse it. Zhirdly, The directors are 
empowered, if they see it proper, to form two distinct classes of girls,—one of a 
superior, and one of an inferior rank, provided always the latter be at least 
double the number of the former: the whole of them are to be taught reading, 
writing, the common rules of arithmetic, needlework, and knitting; above all, 
every suitable method is to be used in order to inspire them with a due sense of 
the principles of religion, and to form in their minds an habitual attachment to 
piety and rectitude; in particular, the teacher, to be appointed as after men- 
tioned, shall oblige each of the girls, during the course of their education, to get 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism completely by heart, together with such por- 
tions of Scripture, psalms, and hymns as the governors may direct: over and 
above these essential pieces of instruction, the girls in the superior class, who 
are designed to fill a higher station in life, may be taught such other branches 
of education as will enable them to occupy that situation with comfort and pro- 
priety ; with this provision, however, that no accomplishment which is merely 
ornamental, and has not utility for. its object, shall be taught them; and I 
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appoint the children to be furnished with all the materials necessary for their 
education at the expense of the Charity. Fourthly, The children admitted 
upon this Charity shall receive, at their admission, to be renewed annually, or 
as often as the directors think it necessary, during their continuance, a neat 
uniform, consisting of such articles and materials as the dicectors see proper, 
but without any superfluous expense, the directors being hereby empowered to 
bestow better clothing upon the girls in the superior class than what is given 
to those of the lower class, provided the additional expense for each girl do not 
exceed one-half of the expense of clothing a girl in the inferior class. With 
regard to providing clothes, I leave it to the directors to adopt what methods 
they may find proper for procuring them of a good quality and at acheap 
rate, nor do i take it upon me to point out the sum that may be annually 
requisite for clothing and educating each girl; at present, it appears to me that 
five pounds sterling yearly for a girl in the lower class, and a proportional 
sum for a girl in the higher class, might suffice for both these purposes, but the 
directors are not confined to thesesums. They will suit their conduct according 
to emergencies, and the changes in the value of commodities that are produced 
by length of time, and may either exceed or fall short of the above-mentioned 
sums, as occasion may require. /thly, The directors may, if they think it 
proper, bestow a small sum, not exceeding twenty shillings sterling, annually, 
in premiums, to such of the girls as have behaved well and made the greatest 
improvements ; they may also give the children an annual dinner at the time 
of bestowing the said premiums ; in which case, I request the directors to dine 
along with them, in order to preserve good order and decorum, but the direc- 
tors may discontinue this practice of bestowing an annual dinner, if they find 
that to discontinue it will be to the benefit of the Charity. Sizthly, Hach girl, 
on leaving the school, shall either receive a new suit of wearing apparel, or 
her last clothes shall be put in good order, according to the direction of the 
directors ; she shall also receive a copy of the Bible, neatly gilt, but of a cheap 
kind—the books used in their education being left in the school for the benefit 
of those who are to succeed them. Lastly, As it is supposed that it will be 
proper to choose a schoolmistress at first, the directors are hereby appointed to 
make choice of a woman capable of teaching all that is necessary, as before 
directed, and to allow her an adequate salary; but if, afterwards, they find it 
proper, and if the funds will admit of it, they are empowered to elect a school- 
master, for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, and a schoolmistress, 
for teaching those branches of education peculiar to women. With regard to 
the election of such teachers, the governors are appointed to advertise in one of 
the Glasgow newspapers, and one of the Edinburgh newspapers, at least two 
months previous to the election, for a person qualified for the office ; and, upon 
a comparative trial, they shall elect the person who shall appear to be best 
qualified, provided his or her moral character be unexceptionable, it being 
understood that it shall be in the power of two-thirds of the governors to 
deprive either schoolmaster or schoolmistress of his or her office when they 
think proper, without assigning any reason for such deprival: And I hereby 
empower the said governors to make such additional rules and regulations for 
the management of the Charity, not inconsistent with those already laid down, 
as to them shall seem proper: And I hereby authorize the said governors to 
purchase or erect a school-house for the reception of the children to be educated 
on this Charity, as 1 am persuaded it will be both more commodious and less 
expensive to do this than to rent one occasionally ; and further, I appoint 
the said governors to keep a regular record of their transactions in relation to 
this Charity, and also distinct accounts of their revenue and expenditure, to 
be examined and settled by them once every year; and I appoint them to lay 
the said accounts, once in every three years, before the Lord Provost, Bailies, 
Dean of Guild, Convener of the Trades, and Treasurer of the City of Glasgow, 
for the time, to be revised and approved of by them, and as (though I have 
the greatest confidence in the persons whom I have appointed governors of the 
said Charity) it is possible that at some future period the governors may 
neglect their duty, or act inconsistently with the spirit of this settlement, I 
request the said Lord Provost, Bailies, Dean of Guild, Deacon Convener, and 
Treasurer, if it shail appear to them that the funds of this Charity have been 
mismanaged or misapplied, or that the said governors have, in any instance, 
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wilfully acted in opposition to the rules laid down or to be laid down by me 
in relation thereto, to. submit and refer, as I hereby appoint the said governors, 
on their part, to submit and refer the points in dispute to the arbitration of the 
Sheriff-depute of Lanarkshire and the'Commissary of Glasgow, and, in case 
of their refusal to accept, or difference in opinion, to the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland for the time, as umpire or oversman, whose award shall be final and 
conclusive: And I hereby declare, that the said trustees or governors shall not 
be liable for omissions, or be obliged to do any other diligence, than to them 
shall seem proper, but shall only be liable for their actual intromissions: And 
the said governors or directors may, if they think it necessary or expedient, 
apply to the Magistrates of Glasgow for a seal of cause, in order that, having 
the sanction of authority, the governors and directors may secure their funds, 
and manage the Charity with greater ease and safety; and I request the said 
Magistrates to grant such seal of cause, for charity’s sake, and in order to pro- 
mote an institution which has the public good for its object, and from which 
in particular the community of which they are the guardians will receive con- 
siderable benefit ; and the said governors are authorized to choose a person of 
credit and character to officiate as their clerk and treasurer, and to allow him 
an adequate salary, provided that the said salary shall not exceed five per cent. 
of the annual revenue of the Charity ; and I also empower my said trust dis- 
ponees to name a factor on my estate for converting the same into money, 
paying the legacies and annuities, and arranging and putting in order the 
whole trust subject, and to allow him a suitable gratification for his trouble ; 
and, in order that there may be no pretence or excuse for violating the re- 
gulations which I have made in relation to the said Charity, [ appoint the 
whole of this deed to be read, by the person who shall act as manager and clerk, 
to the governors, when fully assembled at their meeting on the second Tuesday 
of February, every year ; declaring that, in case of omission, the said manager 
or clerk shall forfeit the salary which would have been due to him for the year 
in which this omission was committed; and, in case the governors shall, not- 
withstanding, pay to him the salary for that year, it shall be eompetent to any 
person whatever to sue for the same, recover it from the said manager, with 
costs, and apply it for his own behoof: And I appoint the said trust disponees, 
and the said governors or directofs, to pay due attention to any instructions 
which I may give, by letter or otherwise, at any time hereafter, though such 
instructions should not possess the formality requisite to give them weight or 
validity in a court of law: And I hereby reserve to myself full power to revoke, 
alter, or innovate these presents, in whole or in part, at any time of my life, and 
even on death-bed, and I dispense with the delivery hereof, and declare that these 
presents, in so far as not altered or revoked, though lying in my custody, or in 
the custody of any other person, at the time of my death, shall be as valid and 
effectual to all intents and purposes as if they had been formally delivered 
during my life, notwithstanding any law or practice to the contrary; and I 
consent to the registration hereof in the Books of Council and Session, or of 
any other competent court, therein to remain for preservation ; and for that 
purpose I constitute James Hill, junior, writer in Glasgow, my procurator ; in 
witness whereof, I subscribe these presents, consisting of this and the three 
preceding pages, written upon stamped paper, by John Greenshields, clerk to 
James Hill, writer in Glasgow, at Glasgow, the twenty-sixth day of October, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven years, before these witnesses, 
James Hill, jun., writer in Glasgow, and the said John Greenshields. 


(Signed) ARCHIBALD MILLAR. 


James HILL, jun., Witness. 
JOHN GREENSHIELDS, Witness. 


Recorded in the Commissary Court Books of Glasgow the twentieth day of 
October seventeen hundred and ninety years. 


A deed of incorporation was granted in 1837, The average, age of 
entrance seems to be eight and a half years, and of dismissal about 
thirteen. 
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The following is a statement of accounts for the year ended March 


1873 :— 


ABSTRACT OF THE ACCOUNTS OF ARCHIBALD MILLar’s CHARITY, from 


March 1872 to March 1873. 
REVENUE. 


Bridgeton Feu Duties, . . £185 16 6 


Stirlingfold and Wellcroft Feu Duties, 33 2 9 
West-HEnds Feu Duties, . 237 9) 0) 
Rents of Baopet in George Street, : £28 12 0 
Rent of Hall and Committee Room in George 

Street, P : : : - 3 44 0 0 


Annuity from subjects in Gallowgate, . 


Interest on Money Lent, etc., 
Less Interest on Bank Account, 


Compositions for Entries, and Proportion of Price received 
from the Glasgow Improvement Trustees for Bridgeton 
Washing Green, less expenses, s ; F i : 

Rent of Seats in Barony Parish Church, 


d EXPENDITURE. 
School :— 
Salaries to Teachers, . : 
Clothes, ete., for Scholars, 
Books, Stationery, etc., . 
Coals, £12, 18s. 9d.; Gas, £2, 12s. 3d. ; Refreshments at 
danual Procession, £3, 17s. 6d. ; ; Cleaning School- 
room, 
Seats in aC David's Church, . 


Public Burdens, . : : : . 


Incidents, viz. :— 

Preparing and Printing Lists of Applicants for School, 
including Advertising, and Printing Annual Ab- 
stracts of Accounts, Circulars, etc., - 

ee etc., including £59, 8s, 9d. for new pavement 

ront of George Street pee . é 

Factors’ Commission, . . : é 

Officer’s Salary, i 

Expenses at Feuars’ Court, Stamp Receipts for Feu 
Duties, Interests, Rents, etc, . < : ; 


Surplus Revenue, 


BALANCE OR Srock Account. 
Stock, for netamountthereof, . . . . « 


ConTRA. 
Bridgeton Feu Duties, .~ - Si | pate 
Stirlingfold and Welleroft Feu Duties, | itskn raters 
West-Ends Feu Duties, A ‘ ery! R 


Shops in George Street, “ z 
Annuity of £5, payable from subjects i in Gallowgate, ‘ 
Schoolhouse and Ground in George Street, : : 
Cost of New Schoolroom, . A f ioe ‘ 


Loans :— 
Qn Security of Tenement of Houses in ss Sid po 
Woodlands Road, . : 
Road Trustees and Security of Tolls, reine dahon 1 Bakar 


WERNY SOCWATE,) 6 8 | ki se wl 


£244 8 38 
72 12 0 
5 0 0 
SS £3822 0 3 
£93 12 3 
Sa Came: 3 
we 92 411 
Cas 
016 4 
£514 8 8 
£163 15 0 
132 1 6 
12 011 
22 8 6 
by AO 
£335 6 11 


: : 1316 1 


£22 6 0 
69 16 9 
21 16 10 
56 5 0 
2 6 6 
1 7 te 
SHG a 


£514 8 8 
. . >; £8971 5 9 


£3381 0 0 
730 7 0 
6659 18 0 
210 12 7} 
100 0 0 
1587 5 11 
344 4 6 
£6913 8 0} 


£1500 0 0 
450 0 0 
— 1950 0 0 


- £8868 8 0, 
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Brought forward, . ‘ 5 c 3 ; . £8863 8 Of. 
Arrears of Feu Duties, 3 : : : : : 3 5 10 6 0 
PUTT cs se we £20 5 6) 
Calton Chapel, f 4 4 3 : : ° ; : 0 5 0 
Bad Debts, . . 4 : 4 Bindi 4: ‘peo oes Oo tS.0 
20 11 6 

Income and Property Tax retained by Sundry Feuars, etc., 3 5 514 8 
Bank of Scotland, . ‘ 7 - x F ; f 3 - 2 63 5 6 
Factors, - 5 3 . 4 eh . A : 5 3 : 8 0 Of 

£8971 56 9 


Guascow, 30th April 1873.— Having examined the books of ‘Archibald Millar’s 
Charity,’ and compared the Vouchers with the entries in the Cash Book, we find the 
whole to be correct. 

JouN MircHe.L. 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 
Tuomas MEnzIzEs. 


V.—Witson’s Coarity ScHoor, Montrose STREET. 
Annual Revenue, £3265. 


The following letter from James King, Esq., gives an account of the 

objects of this charity :— 
12 CLAREMONT TERRACE, 
GuasGgow, 14th November 18738. 
Simon §. Laurie, Esq., 
Endowed Schools Commission, Edinburgh. 
Wilson’s Charity. 
Sir,—I am favoured with your letter of the 12th inst., and now enclose— 
1. Statement of the funds or property of the Charity as at last balance, say 
20th April 1873. 
2. Statement of revenue and expenditure for year ended said date. 
3. Printed copy of Mr. Wilson’s will, and of the regulations for the manage- 
ment of the Charity by the original governors; also a list of the gover- 
nors, from the establishment of the institution up to 1849. 
4, Printed schedule of applicants for admission to the Charity, out of which 
24 of the most deserving cases were admitted in April last. 

I may explain that the object of the Charity is to provide a good education 
and clothing for children of the working classes whose parents are, on the one 
hand, deserving of aid, and likely to be in a position to keep them at school 
-during the four years of their course, but, on the other hand, finding difficulty 
in educating all their children without assistance, owing to the largeness of 
their family, sickness, or other cause, seem to require aid in the education of 
their children. 

The various branches of an ordinary English education are taught, including 
arithmetic, writing, map-drawing, and Bible knowledge. 

From 20 to 24 boys, who can already read small words tolerably well, are 
admitted annually. No clothing is given until the beginning of the second 
year, and instead, a suit is given when the boy has completed his four years. 
Thus four suits are still given.. Formerly clothing was given at entry, and the 
last was given at the beginning of the fourth year, but it was found that many 
left for work immediately after, and the fourth year’s class was thus broken up. 
At the beginning of this session 81 children were on the roll. The teacher is 
Mr. George Liddell, and the governors are highly satisfied with his efficiency. 

From the improved state of the funds, the governors hope to be able to 
admit in future 24 boys every year. During the past year’the sum at their dis- 
posal was considerably lessened by the payment of extraordinary repairs. 

They have also secured the services on certain days weekly of one of the 
teachers of the Government School of Design, for the purpose of instructing 
those of the boys who show an aptitude for drawing. He entered on his duties 
only about three months ago, but already there is reason to expect some good 
will result... * . . 
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The boys attend St. Paul’s Parish Church every Sunday, along with their 
teacher, Mr. Liddell. 

The governors consist of the Lord Provost, the Bailies annually elected to the 
office by the Town Council, the Lord Dean of Guild, and Deacon Convener, for 
the time being, and of 24 gentlemen, partly clerical and partly laymen, who 
hold office usually for life. The president this year is the Rev. D. M‘Taggart, 
D.D. I have acted for several years as secretary and treasurer.—I am, Sir, 
your faithful and obedient Servant, 

JAMES KING. 


STATEMENT of Funps of Mr. Grorce Wiison’s (ScHOOL) Cuarirty, as at end of 
last Financial Year, say at 20th April 1873. 


1. Buildings and Playground in Montrose Street— 


Consisting of School, é : : : . No rent, 
* Dwelling-house, yearly’ Rent . * A cue Srna i) 
} OXON. 
” ” ” ¢ ‘ ¢ a * df 
3 i bs Hey ET ROE Ach te 6 0 0 
Total annual Rent, . - . £40 0 


2. Bond of Corporation of Glasgow (lent at 44 per cent.)—amount, £3000 
3. Bond of Glasgow Police Board (lent at 44 per cent.)—amount, 800 
4. Deposit-Receipt of Union Bank of Scotland—amount, 300 
5. Cash on Current Account in hand of Union Bank of Scotland 

at 20th April 1873, < : 2 : : zi 7 . 147 


a ooo 
So ccc 


SraTemeNT of Incomm and ExpenpirureE of Mr. GEorGE WILSON’s (SCHOOL) 
Cuarity, for Year ended 20th April 1873. 


Incomr. 
1. Annual Payment by Corporation of Glasgow out of Funds 
of Scotstarvet Mortification, P at £LOO!- V0 
2. Interest payable by Corporation of Glasgow on Bond for 
£3000 at 44 per cent., £135; less tax, £2, 16s. 3d., . 132) 329 
3. Interest payable by Glasgow ‘Board of Police on Bond for 
£800 at 43 per cent., £36; less tax, 15s., . s 35 5 0 
4, Interest from Union Bank—Interest on Deposit- Receipt 
since 21st January 1873, to be included next year, . 3 Dd 152 
5, Collection at Annual Sermon in April 1872, . 5 2 * 1D WKY) 
6. Rents of Houses, let as under— 
From Miss M‘Donald, . 2 : Z £25 0 0 
» Mrs. Fleming, . 2 fi A ee, 
Dares Orr, \% . 5 3 : 2 1650:0 
—_—_— 40 0 0 ; 
—— £325 0 11 
EXPENDITURE. 
1, Salary of Teacher, Mr. George Liddell, z : : - £120 0 0 
2, Payment to Clergyman preaching Annual 
Sermon, April 1872 , per Mr. Wilson’s Will, £2 2 0 
Refreshment for Boys alter Annual Sermon, . 3.0 8 
— 6 1278 
3. Paid for Jackets, Waistcoats, and Trousers for 
GRE ik. F e 3 . 7 £97 12 9 
Paid for Caps or Bonnets for Boys, 416 6 
» ‘Boots gor? 23 14.6 
» Books and Stationery for ‘Boys, and 
Printing Schedules of Application, 9 4 0 
ne Coals and Cleaning School, . 5, 6 
Fire Insurance, ea and General 
Charges, ‘ é “ 415 
= 145 10 10 
4. Paid for Repairs :— 
Painting School and outside of Windows 
and Doors, - 3 - s-elo, 2 10 
New Grate for School-house, | ~ 2 S's 
Erection of Urinal and pe tt ements in Closets, 25 4 0 
Slater Work, .. niet: : BIH? 
— 42 5 
—--—- _ 312 18 11 


Ree CIEMOIOM «Ne ne ee ite a | LIZ 250" 
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Cash in Union Bank, 20th April 1872, SCR Me ae, 
3 “3 20th April 1873, as per Statement No. I, 47 6 0 
Gain in Funds during Year, 3 snk . 


— #122 0 
le 
James Kine, Hon. Treasurer. 
GLAscow, 13¢k November 1873. 


Nore.—The expenditure for repairs this year is unusually heavy, owing to new works. 
The average yearly expense under this head for the whole property does not exceed ten 
pounds. 


Extract FRoM Mr. GEoRGE WItson’s WILL. 


I, George Wixson, of Well Close Square, in the county of Middlesex, gent., 
do make and publish my last Will and Testament, in manner and form follow- 
ing (that is to say), Whereas, from the great desire I have to promote the wise 


and pious institution of charity schools, which from experience have been | 


found so conducive to the support and propagation of the Christian religion 
and useful knowledge, I, with all humility, and thanks to Almighty God for 
His many blessings enabling me to establish so laudable an institution, do for 
that purpose give, devise, and bequeath, unto my good friends John Bogle of 
Glasgow, merchant; Thomas Brown, of the same place, surgeon; and John 
Jamieson, of the same place, surgeon; and to the survivors and survivor of 
them, and the executors and administrators of such survivor, the sum of three 
thousand pounds, upon trust, for the purpose of educating at Glasgow afore- 
said poor boys, as also for defraying the expenses of clothing such children ; 
and in order that my mind and will be carried effectually into execution, I 
direct that my said trustees shall, with all convenient speed, request in writing 
a meeting with the ministers and pastors of the several churches of the said 
town of Glasgow ; and I do hereby authorize and empower my said trustees, and 
such of the said ministers who shall meet pursuant to such request, to elect and 
choose, out of the most worthy and respectable inhabitants of the said town of 
Glasgow and its environs, so many persons as with those assembled at Such 
meeting as aforesaid shall make the number thirty, which said thirty persons, 
and their successors to be chosen in manner after mentioned, I do hereby direct 
shall be called the governors of the said Charity; and my mind and will is, 
and I do hereby further direct, that the said sum of three thousand pounds 
shall be invested in such Government or real securities; and in such names, 
and that such securities may from time to time be changed or altered in such 
manner as the said governors, or any ten or more of them to be assembled at 
any meeting to be held by them for that purpose, shall in their discretions 
order and direct; and as to the dividends, interest, produce, and profits arising 
from the said three thousand pounds, I do hereby authorize and empower the said 
governors to lay out the same in the maintenance and support of the said 
Charity, and in the expenses incident thereto, or to be incurred on account 
thereof, and, in particular, in the allowance of a salary and making a suitable 
provision for a master or masters for the instructing of the said children, to be 
elected and chosen by the said governors, subject to the removal of the said 
governors at their will and pleasure; and in clothing and books to be provided 
for the boys to be admitted in the school, under the order of the said 
governors. But as to the salary or salaries which shall be allowed to such 
master or masters, and the kind of clothing necessary for the eer 4 well 
as the books, education, and instruction to be given to the said chil , my 
mind and will is, and I do hereby direct, that the same shall be under the order 
and direction of the said governors; and I do hereby authorize and empower 
the said governors, or any fifteen or more of them to be assembled together at 
any meeting pursuant to notice given of such meeting, to make such further 
rules, orders, and regulations touching the masters and scholars, and the 
manner of their election and choice, as also respecting the meetings of the 
said governors, and the number of governors required at each meeting, to 
transact the business of the said Charity, and the Charity in pete they 
shall judge most expedient and necessary, for the support and good manage- 
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ment thereof. Provided also, that in case of the death of any of the said 
governors, my mind and will is, and I do hereby authorize and empower any 
five or more of the surviving governors, assembled at any of their meetings to 
be held pursuant to their rules and orders to be made for that purpose, to elect 
and choose in the place and stead of him so dying, and under their hands and 
seals to appoint, such other person, a respectable and worthy inhabitant as 
aforesaid, as they shall approve of, to be a governor of the said Charity. Pro- 
vided further, and my mind and will is, that the power and authority in the 
premises of the said persons so chosen governors as aforesaid, and also their 
nomination and choice, shall be subject to this express condition: Nevertheless 
(that is to say), in case any of the said governors shall become insolvent, or 
shall have done or committed or willingly suffered any act, matter, or thing, 
which in the opinion and judgment of any twenty or more of the said 
governors to be assembled at any of the said meetings shall render him un- 
worthy or unfit to act any longer in the capacity of a governor of the said 
Charity, that then, from and immediately after such insolvency or resolution, 
signed by twenty or more of the said governors, the person so becoming in- 
solvent or adjudged unfit to act as aforesaid, as the case may happen, shall 
stand discharged and dismissed from the several trusts, powers, and authorities 
hereby vested, or which by the rules and orders of the said governors shall or 
may be vested in such person, and he shall no longer bear the name of a 
governor of the said Charity, it being my mind and will that such insolvency 
or adjudication shall wholly disqualify, and shall be adjudged, deemed, and 
taken to disqualify, such person from acting any longer as a governor of the 
said Charity; and the said governors shall proceed to and elect another person 
in the place or stead of him so disqualified, bearing the same qualifications, and 
in the same manner, as they are hereinbefore authorized in case of the death 
of any of the said governors, anything hereinbefore contained to the contrary 
thereof in any wise notwithstanding. Provided also, and I do further direct, 
that the removal of the residence of any of the said governors from the town of 
Glasgow or its environs, and absence from the meetings of the said governors 
for the space of twelve calendar months, shall (if the governors at any of their 
meetings go declare or resolve) disqualify such person or persons from acting 
any longer in the execution of the said trusts, or in the capacity of governor as 
aforesaid, and him or they shall be discharged therefrom, and the said governors 
may and are hereby empowered to proceed to the choice of any other person or 
persons as a governor or governors of the said Charity, in the place or stead 
of the person or persons so discharged, bearing the same qualifications, and in 
the same manner, as they are hereinbefore directed in case of the death of 
any of the said governors. And whereas many persons may be disposed to 
contribute to the support and improvement of the said Charity, which disposi- 
tion [ trust the governors will encourage, and as I think it is just that every 
person materially contributing to any charity ‘should be allowed to partake of 
the managément of such charity, I do therefore authorize and empower the 
said governors to elect, choose, and appoint, in manner aforesaid, any person a 
governor of the said Charity who shall advance, for the support and improve- 
ment thereof, the sum of £30 or upwards, although there shall happen to be 
no vacancy in the said number of thirty governors; and such governor so 
elected and appointed shall have the like powers and authorities in the said 
trust and in the management of the said Charity, or any matter or thing re- 
lating thereto, as any of the said thirty governors shall be adjudged, deemed, 
and taken to have therein; and as the fund of the said Charity may, as I hope 
it will, be greatly increased by charitable contributions, I do therefore authorize 
and empower the said governors to make any order for the improvement of the 
said Charity, as well as for the extending thereof, as they in their discretions 
shall think proper. And my mind and will is, and I do further direct, that 
there be a dey set apart in every year for the returning God thanks, to whom 
only praise is due, for the establishing the said Charity, and to implore His 
blessing thereon, at which service I trust the governors will take care to have 
the attendance of the master and scholars, in like manner as on every Lord’s 
day ; and that the governors also will be no less punctual in their attendance, — 
it being a fit opportunity for setting an example of true piety and devotion. 
And I desire that a sermon may be preached on the occasion, and that the 
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minister preaching such sermon be paid the sum of two guineas as a compli- 
ment, has for the promoting of brotherly love, I recommend the governors 
to dine together on that day, to the expenses whereof I desire, if they should 
find it necessary, that a sum of money be advanced out of the said trust 
monies, not exceeding the sum of five pounds. And I also desire that all per- 
sons subscribing to the said Charity may be requested to attend service on that 
day, and be invited to dine with the said governors; and I request the 
governors will pay the utmost respect to the recommendation of any person 
who shall be a subscriber to the said Charity. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 26th day of 
April, 1778. Gro. Wizson (88). 


Signed, sealed, published, and declared in the presence of us—N. Pullar, 
glazier, on Bethnal Green; Joseph Allen Roebuck; Thomas Spencer, 
Cannon Street. 


Proved at London 6th May 1778, before the worshipful ANDREW CoFTEE 
DucarEL, Doctor of Laws and Surrogate. 


JOHN STEVENS, ) 
Henry Stevens, } Deputy Registers. 
Gro. GOSLING, jun., j 


VI.—Tue Bett Bequest. 
£400 a year. 


The sum of £10,000 was bequeathed by Dr. A. Bell for educational 
purposes in Glasgow, and the interest of this amount is paid to the ten 
Corporation Sessional Schools in equal proportions. These schools are all 
under inspection, and well conducted. 


VIT.—Tne Hica Scnootr. 
£760. 


The destination of this is sufficiently apparent. 


VIII.—Scorr’s Mortiricatrons. 


This mortification, although stated separately in the Table, is already 
reported on under the head of ‘ Hutchesons Hospital.’ 


1X.—Gten’s Scnoot. 
Annual Revenue, £1176. 


I. Finance :— : 
Income for year from 8th October 1872 to 8th October 1873, . - £65 2 
Expenditure ye “s Py - . 996 15 0 


II. Source of Revenue :— 
1. Heritable Bonds and Ground Annuals, i : 4 “ £24,333 6 8 
z. Cash on Deposit-Receipt with Clydesdale Bank, Glasgow, . - 4000 0 0 
% Oash in Bank on Account Current with Clydesdale Bank (Stock), 613 9 9 


Pesides this, the stock consists of heritable properties :— 
(1) Dempster Street and North Hanover Street, on which the school 
is erected. 


” 
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(2) Property in Marlborough Street, Glasgow. 
There is no income from the property on which the school is erected. 
The average amount of rents of Marlborough Street property is about £70. 


lil. Deed of Endowment :— 
A copy of the deed of constitution is sent herewith for your 
information. 
IV. Regulations :— 
The regulation with regard to the admission of pupils is, that they 
must not be under ten nor above thirteen years of age. 
V. Present State of Charity :— 
There are at present 127 boys in the school, but the trustees have 
arranged to increase the number to 140. 
In addition to a general education, each boy is supplied annually with 
a complete suit of clothes (including boots and under-clothing). The 
boys remain in the school generally about three years. 


DEED OF CoNSTITUTION OF ‘ GLEN’s SCHOOL,’ CATHEDRAL STREET, GLASGOW. 


I, Ropert JAMESON, writer in Glasgow, only surviving trustee under the trust 
disposition and deed of settlement of the deceased Allan Glen, wright in Glas- 
gow, dated the 13th day of March 1847, whereby he nominated and appointed 
William Fulton of Sunnyside, near Falkirk; Alexander Smith, slater in Glas- 
gow ; Thomas Anderson, chairmaker there ; Hugh Cameron, wright in Glasgow, 
—all now deceased ; and me, the said Robert Jameson, and the acceptors and 
survivors, and their successors in office, trustees for the ends and purposes therein 
mentioned ; and also under supplementary trust disposition and deed of settle- 
ment executed by him, dated the 6th day of December 1848, and codicils 
thereto, whereby he confirmed the nomination of the said trustees, recalled 
several of the provisions in the previous deed of settlement, and made sundry 
alterations on the purposes for which it had been granted, and substituted other 
purposes and provisions in their stead, both of which deeds and said codicils 
are recorded in the Books of Council and Session the 3d day of May 1850: 
And we, James Couper, flint glass manufacturer in Glasgow, and Robert 
Jameson, jun., writer in Glasgow, trustees assumed into said trust in virtue of 
the powers contained in said deeds, conform to deed of assumption by the said 
deceased Hugh Cameron, then residing in Rothesay, and me, the said Robert 
Jameson, then only surviving trustees under said trust, dated 10th and 12th 
March 1866, and registered in the Books of Council and Session 22d October, 
same year; and we, John Brown, jun., cotton broker in Glasgow; William 
Taylor, flour and grain merchant in Glasgow; John Blackley, factor on the 
estate of Milton, residing at Balornock, near Glasgow ; Alexander Andrew 
Fergusson, lead manufacturer in Glasgow ; Richard Greenshields Ross, engineer 
and ironfounder there; and John Goodwin, house-factor there,—also trustees 
assumed into said trust by virtue of said powers, conform to deed of assumption 
executed by us, the said ie Jameson, James Couper, and Robert Jameson, 
jun., surviving and assumed trustees foresaid, dated 24th May 1870: Consider- 
ing that whereas the said deceased Allan Glen, by said trust disposition and 
deed of settlement, assigned, disponed, and made over, to and in favour of the 
said trustees, and the acceptors and acceptor, survivors and survivor, and to 
their successors in office, in trust, for the ends, uses, and purposes thereinafter 
mentioned,—the major number for the time accepting and surviving or assumed 
being always a quorum,—and to the disponees whomsoever of the said trustees, 
but with and under the provisions, conditions, declarations, and explanations 
thereinafter specified, his whole means and estate, heritable and moveable, 
real and personal, of every nature and description, and wherever situated, then 
belonging or that should be belonging to him, or to which he might have any 
right, title, or claim at the time of his death; which conveyance was sub- 
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sequently confirmed by the said supplementary deed of settlement: And 
whereas the said trustees so named and appointed after the death of the said 
Allan Glen, which happened on the 18th day of February 1850, accepted of the 
said trust, and entered on the possession and management of the said estate, 
gave up an inventory of the personal estate for confirmation, and proceeded to 
realize the same, and also made up titles to the heritable property conveyed : 
That the said Allan Glen, by said trust disposition first mentioned, directed his 
trustees to make payment of his just and lawful debts, sickbed and funeral 
charges, and also to make payment of, or provide for, certain legacies, bequests, 
and annuities, and to hold certain portions of his heritable subjects for behoof 
of certain of his relations, all as therein specified: And that by the said sup- 
plementary trust disposition and deed of settlement he recalled the directions 
in the said original deed of settlement in regard to his heritable estate, and 
altered or reyoked several of the legacies and provisions therein contained, 
and also directed his trustees to make payment of several-other legacies and 
bequests: And whereas, by clause seventeenth of said supplementary deed of 
settlement, he directed and appointed his trustees, after payment and implement 
of the whole legacies, bequests, provisions, and appointments in the said deed 
of settlement first mentioned contained, in so far as by said supplementary 
deed of settlement confirmed, and of the provisions, legacies, and bequests by 
said supplementary deed granted, to invest the whole residue and remainder of 
his said means and estate, heritable and moveable, except such part thereof as 
might be necessary for erecting and endowing the schools thereinafter men- 
tioned, in such securities, heritable or moveable, or in the purchase of bank or 
other stocks, as in the judgment of his trustees might be safe and eligible, and 
that in their own names, and of such other persons as they from time to time, 
and their successors in office, should assume into the said trust, in perpetual 
mortification, for the following uses and purposes, viz. :—He thereby declared, 
‘It is my wish in the first place that a school for giving a good practical 
education to, and for preparing for trades or businesses, from forty to fifty boys, 
sons of tradesmen or persons in the industrial classes of society, of a similar 
nature to the Highland Society’s School, should be built and endowed with a 
sufficient fund or annual income for its support, including such salary to a 
teacher or teachers as the trustees should think fit, and for giving a suit of 
clothes, shoes, etc., yearly to each of the scholars, and for defraying all other 
necessary expenses connected therewith ; and that out of the remainder, if 
sufficient for the purpose, an industrial school shall be erected and founded: 
Therefore I hereby appoint that the said residue and remainder of my means 
and estate, or such a portion thereof as in the judgment of my trustees may 
be necessary, shall be applied by them for these purposes, viz. :—Fvrst, for the 
erection of a suitable schoolhouse and residence for the teacher, and which I 
would wish to be connected with my name, and erected on some part of my 
property in North Frederick Street or Hanover Street, if my trustees should 
think the situation suitable, or in such other situation as they may fix on and 
consider more eligible, and be set aside for endowing the said school in a suit- 
able manner, for the maintenance and support thereof in time coming, and for 
defraying teachers’ salaries, coals, light, books, a suit of clothes, with shoes and 
stockings, etc., yearly to each of the scholars, and such other charges and ex- 
penses as may be requisite, similar to the Highland Society’s Schools or Hutche- 
sons’ School, but with such additions and improvements, in any respect, as in 
the opinion of my trustees may be best calculated for carrying out my views 
and intentions, and for rendering the institution useful to the scholars and to 
society.’ Second, after properly providing for a school of the above description, 
if there should be a sufficient amount of the said residue of his estate and 
income arising therefrom remaining, the said trustees should apply a portion of 
the principal in erecting, on such part of the vacant ground belonging to him, 
and which they were authorized and empowered to select from any part of his 
property, notwithstanding of the directions in said supplementary deed of settle- 
ment to sell the said heritable subjects, or, if such a site could not be obtained 
on his own property, in such other situation as his trustees might think eligible 
and suitable, an industrial school of a plain but useful description, and which 
he wished should be connected with his name, for the purpose of educating the 
unfortunate and destitute children wandering about the streets, and should also 
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apply a portion of the income for supporting and properly maintaining such 
school in time coming. And Third, if any surplus of his estate should remain 
after these purposes were served, the income or interest arising therefrom should 
be applied yearly in giving relief to such aged and destitute persons, either 
men or women of the industrial classes, who are of good character, and who 
might haye seen better days, as his said trustees or their successors should 
consider fit and proper subjects for such relief. Further, he left entirely to the 
discretion of his trustees, or of their successors, the mode of carrying out his 
intentions, both in regard to the exact amount of the sums to be applied for 
erecting and maintaining said schools, the mode of application thereof, as well 
as the mode and extent of giving the relief to the aged persons above men- 
tioned: Declaring that, although he had mentioned the Highland Society’s and 
Hutchesons’ Schools, his trustees and their foresaids should not be bound to 
make the school therein appointed to be founded exactly similar to either of 
these, but should have full power, and were thereby authorized, to make all such 
changes, alterations on, or additions to the plan and system thereof, from time 
to time, as experience might suggest, and as they might consider proper, but so 
as not to change the object and intention of the institution. Further, he 
thereby authorized and empowered his said trustees, either before or after such 
schools were founded and erected, to prepare, or cause to be prepared, proper 
constitutions therefor, and also to assume such additional trustees as they might 
think necessary, in whom, along with the trustees therein named, might be 
vested the funds of said mortification, with power to said trustees, from time 
to time to name new trustees to supply vacancies arising from death, non- 
acceptance, or resignation ; and also to appoint such persons from public bodies, 
or otherwise, as they might consider proper, to be annually elected and associated 
with them in the management, government, and direction of the trust, all of 
which he left to the discretion and judgment of his trustees and their suc- 
cessors, as the said supplementary trust disposition and deed of settlement, 
also here specially referred to, in itself more fully bears: And considering also 
that the said original trustees, after accepting of the said trust, did by the 
hands of their factor realize the estate, made payment of the debts and sick- 
bed and funeral charges of the testator, and have also paid or provided for the 
whole of the several legacies and bequests specified in the settlement, and 
settled the residue and other duties to Government exigible from the estate, and 
proceeded to carry into effect the first purpose of the said trust in regard to 
education, by erecting on ground belonging to the testator, at the corner of 
North Hanover Street and Cathedral Street, and on a piece of ground adjacent, 
which they acquired to enlarge the space, a schoolhouse and residence for the 
teacher, with suitable offices, and having suitable playground adjoining (all 
enclosed): That the building has inscribed on its front to Cathedral Street, in 
conformity with the wishes of the testator that it should bear his name, the 
title of ‘Glen’s School:’ And whereas the said trustees, on said building 
being erected and ready for occupation, selected a teacher whom they 
thought suitable, and whom they have since found to give much satisfaction ; 
and from the applications lodged for boys for the benefit of the institution, 
they selected and admitted at first such of them, to the number of fifty 
or thereby, as in the whole circumstances they considered most eligible, 
keeping in view that it was the intention of the founder of this school 
that it should be for the education and fitting for business of children of 
peer Sr parents of the industrious classes who were unable to give their 
children a suitable education: That the school was accordingly opened in or 
about the month of May 1853, and has continued in operation ever since, 
the trustees filling up vacancies, from time to time, as they occurred. 
Besides instructing the boys in reading, writing, and arithmetic, the trustees 
added geography and drawing, and more recently have made other additions 
to and improvements on the education given: From the success which 
has attended the school, and the character which it has attained with the 
public, as shown by the readiness with which boys leaving it have obtained 
situations, the number of scholars has, in course of time, been gradually 
increased, so that for a considerable time it amounted to fully seventy: That it 
has been with much satisfaction the trustees have observed how well the insti- 
tution has met the enlarged and benevolent views of Mr. Glen, and how much 
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the young men there educated have been benefited—many of them having 
risen into situations of trust and respectability : And whereas, from care and 
economy, the funds of the institution having gradually increased, it became a 
matter of anxious consideration for the trustees how far it would be advisable 
to carry out the second portion of the founder’s views, by erecting and founding 
an industrial school. Several such schools had been instituted in the city and 
neighbourhood after Mr. Glen’s death, ‘and before the state of his trust funds 
admitted of such a school being erected and endowed by the trustees, and 
latterly, from the state of the education question in Parliament, and the enact- 
ment during last session of the ‘ Education (Scotland) Act, 1872,’ whereby 
the education, more especially of the children of the pauper and neglected 
classes, is provided for, the trustees are of opinion that any industrial school 
which they could erect and endow might in a great measure, if not altogether, 
be considered as superseded and rendered unnecessary: And whereas the success — 
of the school having so much exceeded the expectations of the trustees, and the 
education thereby afforded been attended with such beneficial results, we, as 
surviving and assumed trustees, considered that it would be carrying out the 
benevolent intentions of the founder, and a proper and beneficial application 
of the funds, to extend the benefit of the school by increasing the number of 
scholars. With this view we have recently erected a considerable addition to 
the school buildings, and improved the offices and playground, and rendered 
them capable of accommodating from one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and fifty boys, and at the:;commencement of this year the number was increased, 
and there is now a hundred and thirty. And whereas it is necessary and proper 
that for the regulating of said institution, and for the management and guid- 
ance in time coming of said trust, a constitution should be prepared as directed 
by said deeds: Therefore we, the said Robert Jameson, James Couper, Robert 
Jameson, junior, John Brown, junior, William Taylor, John Blackley, Alexander 
Andrew Fergusson, Richard Greenshields Ross, and John Goodwin, trustees, 
original and assumed as aforesaid, do hereby specially provide, declare, and 
appoint: In the first place, That the whole directions and instructions given by 
the said deceased Allan Glen, in the said supplementary deed of settlement, 
regarding primarily the formation and permanent endowment of said school, 
shall form the fundamental purpose of the said institution, reserving to make 
such additions to, and improvements on, the description of the'education and 
training of the pupils at said school:as circumstances from time to time may 
require and render necessary, but always keeping in view the purpose of the 
testator, to give a useful, practical education to the children of parents of the 
industrious classes. In the second place, That the said school and institution 
shall, in accordance with the testator’s desire, be in all time coming designated 
by the name of ‘ Glen’s School.’ In the third place, That we, the said Robert 
Jameson, James Couper, Robert Jameson, junior, John Brown, junior, William 
Taylor, John Blackley, Alexander Andrew Fergusson, Richard Greenshields 
Ross, and John Goodwin, and such other persons as from time to time may be 
assumed, and whom power to name and assume as after provided is hereby 
reserved, shall, along with us, the said trustees, original and assumed, before 
named, and our successors in office, be permanent trustees, managers, and 
directors of the said institution during our and their respective lives, and 
irrespective of holding any of the official situations after specified, in whom 
shall be vested in perpetual mortification the whole funds and property belong- 
ing to the said trust, and direct management thereof; declaring and providing 
that any three of the said trustees, original and assumed, and said successors in 
office, while three or more are in life, shall be a quorum. In the fourth place, 
The said trustees, original and assumed, herein named as aforesaid, shall have 
power, and are hereby authorized and empowered, from time to time, as vacancies 
by death, resignation of office, or other causes shall occur, to elect and assume 
such other trustees as they may consider fit and eligible in room of such de- 
ceasing or resigning trustees, and who shall have the same powers as if herein 
named and appointed. In the fifth place, Along with us, the before-named 
trustees, original and assumed, and our successors in office, the following 
persons, and their successors in office for the time, shall, ex officiis, be managers 
and directors of said institution, to advise with and to assist the said permanent 
trustees and their successors in the management of the said institution, viz. :— 
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The Honourable the Lord Provost of Glasgow for the time being; the Lord 
Dean of Guild of Glasgow for the time being; the Deacon-Convener of the 
Trades’ House for the time; and the Reverend George Stewart Burns, doctor 
of divinity, minister of the High Church Parish of Glasgow, during his incum- 
bency, and his successors in the office of minister of the said church for the 
time, shall always, ea offictis, be directors of the said institution. In the sixth 
place, The said trustees, if they shall consider it proper, are hereby specially 
authorized and empowered, at any time they see fit, to apply to the Crown for 
a Royal Charter, or to Parliament for an Act, incorporating the said life or 
permanent trustees, and survivors and survivor of them, and the said ex officiis 
trustees and their successors in office, as trustees, managers, and directors of 
the said institution, under the title of ‘The Trustees and Directors of Allan 
Glen’s School,’ so as to enable them and their successors to hold lands and 
heritages, and to dispone and convey the same if necessary, to discharge real 
burdens, heritable bonds, or other heritable securities, as also to sue and be 
sued, and in general to act as a corporate body in all matters connected with 
or belonging to the said institution. In the seventh place, That the said life 
trustees before named, during their respective lives, and the said ex officiis 
trustees, and their successors in office for the time, shall, in all time coming, be 
directors of the said institution ; the said ex officiis trustees and their successors 
in office being ipso facto directors thereof upon their appointment, election, or 
induction to their respective offices without any special or other election: 
Declaring and explaining that in the event of a life director being appointed 
to such an office as may render him an ex officio director, he shall, notwith- 
standing, while he continues to hold such office, have only one vote as a director 
in all matters connected with the management. In the eighth place, Two half- 
yearly general meetings of the said directors shall be held during each year,— 
the one upon the second Wednesday of October, and the other upon the second 
Wednesday of April,—for the purpose of examining into and considering the 
progress and efficiency of the school, and enacting such rules and regulations, 
or making such alterations thereon, for its better management and the improve- 
ment of the education, as from time to time may be required; but without 
prejudice to such other meetings being held from time to time as may be found 
necessary: At all general meetings of directors the major number present shall 
be a quorum; the Lord Provost, or, in his absence, a chairman elected by the 
meeting, shall preside, and who, in the event of an equality of votes, shall in 
all cases have a casting vote in addition to his deliberative vote, but no votes 
by proxy shall in any case be allowed. In the ninth place, The directors at any 
general meeting shall haye power, from time to time, and as they may consider 
necessary and expedient, to appoint a committee or committees of their number 
for the better management of the business and affairs of the said institution; .as 
also they may, from their own number if thought expedient, or of parties not 
in the direction, appoint a clerk, and factor or treasurer: The same person 
may hold both offices, or they may be held by separate parties, a reasonable 
remuneration for trouble being always allowed: The factor’s and treasurer’s 
accounts shall be examined and audited once a year by a committee of the 
directors, or by an accountant who may be named as auditor. In the tenth 
place, We hereby reserve power to the said trustees herein named, and their 
successors in Office, at any time they may see fit, and shall consider for the 
public benefit, and if the funds admit of it, to erect and to provide a portion of 
the funds for the endowment of an industrial school, as contemplated by the 
testator. In the eleventh.place, Whether it shall be found necessary or ex- 
pedient to found an industrial school connected with the said Allan Glen’s 
name or not, power is reserved to the trustees, after fully providing for the 
expense of said school or schools which it was the primary object of the testator 
to provide for, to apply such portion of the surplus income as can be spared in 
the relief of aged and destitute persons of the class pointed out in the supple- 
mental deed of settlement. In the twelfth place, The trustees, at any of the 
general meetings, or at any general meeting to be called for the purpose, shall 
haye power to make such alterations on or additions to the foregoing articles as 
they may consider necessary, and they consent to the registration hereof for. 
preservation.—In witness whereof, these presents, written on this and the seven 
preceding pages by William Daniel Baird, clerk to Jameson, Son, & Maclae, 
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writers in Glasgow, are subscribed—declaring that the word * should’ on the 
sixteenth line of the third page hereof is written on an erasure, and that the 
word ‘ general’ is interlined after the word ‘ yearly,’ in the fourteenth line of 
the seventh page, before subscription—by us all, at Glasgow, as follows, videlicet: 
—By me, the said John Blackley, on the 28th day of November 1872, before 
these witnesses, Alexander Meikle and Robert Craig Aitken, both clerks to the 
said Jameson, Son, & Maclae; by us, the said Robert Jameson, James Couper, 
Robert Jameson, junior, William Taylor, John Brown, junior, and Alexander 
Andrew Fergusson, on the 29th day of the said month and year last mentioned, 
before these witnesses, the said Robert Craig Aitken and David Alexander 
Robertson, also clerk to the said Jameson, Son, & Maclae; by me, the said 
John Goodwin, on the 5th day of December and year last mentioned, before 
these witnesses, the said Robert Craig Aitken and David Alexander Robertson; 
and by me, the said Richard Greenshields Ross, on the 6th day of the said month 
and year last mentioned, before these witnesses, the said David Alexander 
Robertson and Robert Craig Aitken. 


Robt. ©. Aitken, witness, (Signed) R, JAMESON. 

David A. Robertson, witness. JAS. COUPER. 

A. Meikle, witness. RoBERT JAMESON, jun. 
Robt. C. Aitken, witness. JOHN BLACKLEY. 
Robt. C. Aitken, witness. WiLiiaM TAYLOR. 
David A. Robertson, witness. Joun Brown, jun.? 
David A. Robertson, witness. ALEX. A. FeR@usson. 
Robt. C. Aitken, witness. Joun Goopwin. 


Ricuarp G. Ross. 


Recorded in the Books of Council and Session, at Edinburgh, 14th December 
1872. 


X.—Loean anp Jounston SCHOOL, 
Statement furnished by Mr. Barr. 
‘Tae Logan and Johnston School’ was founded by Mr. William Logan, 


sometime tinsmith, afterwards residing in Glasgow, and Mrs. Jean John- | 


ston or Logan, his wife, and afterwards his widow, 

Mr. Logan ‘died on 8th March 1862. He and Mrs. Logan, in 1847, 
had executed a mutual disposition and settlement or will, conveying their 
whole property to the survivor, subject to the payment of debts and cer- 
tain annuities to relatives; but with a direction that upon the death of 
the survivor the residue should be devoted ‘ to the education, up-bringing, 
and assisting in life of poor or destitute step-children and orphans of 
Scottish extraction, those bearing the names of Logan or Johnston being 
always to be preferred.’ 

Mrs. Logan died on 9th March 1864, leaving a trust disposition and 
settlement or will, dated 5th November 1863, by which, after providing 
for payment of her debts and legacies, and the annuities conferred by the 
mutual will of herself and husband, devoted the residue of her and her 
husband’s estate to the purposes indicated in the mutual will, and directed 
her trustees to realize the residue, and, before the expiry of three years 
after her death, denude of the same in favour of the perpetual governors 
therein mentioned for the purposes foresaid, viz. :— 

The Lord Provost and three senior Bailies of Glasgow; 

The Dean of Guild and three office-bearers next in order of the Mer- 

chants’ House of Glasgow ; 

The Deacon-Convener of the Trades’ House, the Deacon of the Incor- 

poration of Hammermen, and two office - bearers next in order 
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from the Master Court of the Incorporation of Hammermen, all 
of the Trades’ House of Glasgow ; 

And their successors in office. 

The purposes of the trust or mortification, after paying the annuities 
mentioned in Mr. and Mrs. Logan’s mutual will, are shortly— 

(1) ‘ Purchasing or erecting, establishing, endowing, and supporting 

‘a charitable establishment or school in or near the city of 
Glasgow, to be denominated ‘The Logan and Johnston School,” and 
purchasing or erecting a house for the master, 

(2) Applying the annual proceeds of the trust funds in payment of 
feu duty, insurance, taxes, and other burdens, the annual salaries of the 
teachers, the clothing and other providing for the children, and all other 
necessary annual expenditure. 

The testator directed the governors to appoint proper persons, ‘ of the 
Protestant religion,’ to be master and assistants of the establishment, and 
from time to time to choose and admit into the school such a number ‘ of 
poor or destitute step-children and orphans (both boys and girls), and 
after them the other class and classes of children (also both boys and 
girls)’ thereinafter mentioned, in the order thereinafter written, as the 
revenues of the said charity may at the time afford. ‘Such children to 
receive a plain Hnglish education, including reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ; and each to get one suit of clothing and two pairs of shoes yearly, 
and a penny roll of bread daily at mid-day, when attending and present 
at the said school.’ 

The testatrix also provides that no children shall be admitted ‘ before 
they shall have attained the age of seven, nor after they have attained 
the age of ten, nor shall they continue therein after they have attained 
the age of fourteen years complete.’ 

The testatrix recommended and appointed the preferences of admission 
to be as follow :— 

(1)‘ Poor or destitute step-children (that is, children one of whose 
parents is dead, and the surviving parent is married a second time or 
aftenee) and orphans.’ 

(2) ‘ After them, such children whose father or mother is dead, and 
whose surviving parent is not remarried.’ 

‘ All of which classes of children being of Scottish extraction, bearing 
the names of Logan or Johnston, and residing in the city of Glasgow or 
suburbs thereof.’ 

(3) ‘Next in order to them, such children, in the above order, also of 
Scottish extraction, of any other name, residing in the said city or 
suburbs.’ 

(4) ‘ And after them, poor people in general, residing within the said 
city or suburbs, whose parents, although alive, are unable to educate their 
children.’ ; 

The testatrix also provides that ‘no unhealthy or diseased child shall 
at any time be admitted into or allowed to participate in the benefits of 
the charity.’ 

The testatrix also provides that the governors shall have power ‘to 
make all necessary laws and regulations, temporary and permanent, to be 
observed in the school and in conducting the said establishment, and to 
make such additions thereto, alterations or abrogations thereof, from time 
to time, as they may think necessary.’ 

Upon Mrs. Logan’s death the trustees named in her will entered upon 
the management of, and realized her estate; and by deed of mortification,’ 
dated 2ist and 28d, and recorded in the Books of Council and Session 
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29th, April 1869, divested themselves of the residue of the estate in favour 
of the parties then holding the official positions mentioned in the settle- 
ment or will of Mrs. Logan. 

This deed contains various additional provisions, inserted by Mrs. 
Logan’s testamentary trustees, with the view of more effectually carrying 
into effect the wishes of the testatrix.. One of these is a power to appoint 
mistresses and matrons, and other officials, and also to appoint visitors ; 
the object as regards the latter being to keep up the interest of parties 
who had been in office, by continuing their connection with the institution. 
A printed copy of the deed of mortification is sent herewith, in which both 
the mutual will of Mr. and Mrs. Logan, and the will of Mrs. Logan her- 
self, are fully narrated. 

The successors in office of the governors originally named are still in 
charge of the charity. The management of the institution is principally 
carried on by a general or house committee, at present consisting of- 
seven members, and by the gentlemen who undertake the office of visitors. 
These latter gentlemen are four in number. 

After entering upon office, the governors on consideration were of 
opinion that the most desirable course would be to bring the institution 
into operation experimentally, and in the first instance applicable only to 
girls, limiting the number to about 150 scholars; and the governors 
being unwilling to expend the funds of the trust in building, endeavoured 
to find suitable premises either on lease or to purchase. After a great 
deal of inquiry in various quarters of Glasgow, and negotiations, the 
governors, in June 1871, acquired the premises situate at Greenhead, 
Glasgow, adjoining the Buchanan Institution, consisting of a dwelling- 
house and ground adjoining extending to about 1963 square yards, 
fronting and looking out upon the open space of Glasgow Green. The 
building having been altered to some extent, and put into repair, gives 
accommodation for about 114 scholars, with two rooms for the mistress 
of the institution, who resides on the premises. The institution was 
opened in the month of December 1871, and has been kept open ever 
since, under the charge of a lady superintendent and three female teachers. 

As at 30th June last, the capital funds of the trust amounted to 
£26,260, 13s. 114d., in which, however, is included the amount expended 
in purchasing and adapting the above-mentioned property to the pur- 
poses of a school, and in repairing, fitting, and furnishing the same,— 
being £2335, 18s. 


The Revenue for the year ending at the same period was, . QIBT Ib. 7 
From which deduct an Annuity pays able under the Will of a estatrix, x 49 34 
Clear Revenue, . F 4 : 3 2 7 5 £908 2 3 
Out of this there was expended by the Governors on— 
1. Clothing for Children, . : 5 5 5 é . £15417 2 
2. Food for 2 2b rae 
3. Education, Teacher’ 8 Salar y and Mi anagement of House, 
including Taxes, etc., . é - 277 18 103 
4, Factor, Auditor, and Clerk, and Petty Charges, : 5 26 7G 
586 8 53 
Surplus Revenue, . : 2 “ 5 - : » £821 13 9} 


The Accounts of the Governors are annually audited by a Chartered Accountant. 


The average number of children attending the school since it was 
opened has been about 100, and the children now on the roll number 114. 
In conducting the institution, the wishes of the testatrix have been 
complied with as far as practicable. The order of selection is adhered to 
as far as possible; but the number of children of the name of Logan 
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and Johnston now in the institution does not exceed 10, Printed applica- 
tions for admission (one copy of which is appended hereto) are in the 
first instance required to be filled up and lodged, after which the applicants 
are visited personally by Mr. Bruce, the secretary of the house, or by the 
lady superintendent, and the children seen, and the applications after- 
wards disposed of by the governors, and to the parents or guardians of 
those admitted the circular of which a printed copy is appended is sent. 
The parents or relatives of the children admitted are generally in the 
position of respectable foremen and artizans of good character, whose 
cireumstances have been reduced, and the governors strive as far as 
possible to limit the benefits of the institution to children whose parents 
and guardians are not able to maintain and educate them. In July last 
it was reported to the governors that 110 children were in attendance, 
and of the class mentioned in the schedule annexed. 

The education given to the children is a plain English education, in- 
cluding reading, writing, and arithmetic, and also sewing and knitting 
and singing, and the Bible is read daily, and religious instruction given 
by the teachers. The hours of attendance are from 9°30 in the morning 
till 4 in the afternoon of each day, excepting Saturday and Sunday. 

On each day on which the children attend they receive at mid-day a 
roll or piece of bread and some milk, and each year a complete suit of 
clothing. The cleanliness of the children has been insisted upon, and has 
resulted satisfactorily. 

The present lady superintendent of the institution is Miss Mergaret 
Grant, who is assisted by three female teachers under her, one of whom 
is certificated: all of them were trained in the Glasgow Normal School. 

The governors, who have given much personal attention to the institu- 
tion, have reason to be satisfied with the progress already made, and are 
of opinion that the benefits afforded are very considerable. They con- 
template extending these, so as to include boys, but feel they would not 
yet be justified indoing so. ‘To do this would, in their opinion, necessitate 
a separate school, for the support of which there is not sufficient revenue. 
The aim of the governors rather is to accumulate a portion of the revenue 
until they have sufficient funds to do this successfully. In the meantime, 
in the district where the present institution is placed, the governors feel 
sure there is more requirement for an institution for girls than for boys, 
who are received into the Buchanan Institution adjoining. 

The agent for this trust reports that the committee of directors, and 
the visitors, and their secretary, Mr. Bruce, frequently visit the institution, 
and they have hitherto found everything conducted to their satisfaction. 


Deep or Mortirication by THomas MircHey and others, trustees of the late 

rs. JEAN or JANE JOHNSTON or LoGAN, in favour of the Hon. Sir James 

Lumsden and others, dated 21st and 23d, and recorded in the Books of 
Council and Session 29th, April 1869. 


We, Thomas Mitchell, shipowner, Kingston House, Kingston, Glasgow; 
William M‘Onie, engineer, Pollockshields, Glasgow; Michael Connal, mer- 
chant in Glasgow; James Milln, sometime joint-agent of the branch of the 
National Bank of Scotland at Glasgow, now agent of said bank in London; and 
John Blair, merchant, sometime residing at No. 267 Argyle Street, Glasgow, 
now residing in Glasgow (the majority of us being always a quorum), trustees 
of the deceased Mrs. Jean or Jane Johnston or Logan, residing at No. 267 
Argyle Street, Glasgow, relict of William Logan, sometime tinsmith, thereafter 
residing in Glasgow, under and by virtue of her trust disposition and settle- 
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ment after mentioned : Considering that by mutual disposition and settlement, 
executed by the said William Logan and Jean or Jane Johnston or Logan on 
the 4th day of November 1847, and recorded in the Books of Council and Ses- 
sion at Edinburgh on the 15th day of March 1862, they did thereby mutually, 
and each of them for himself and herself, and with advice and consent of each 
other, give, grant, assign, dispone, convey, and make over to and in favour of 
the survivor of them, All and Sundry lands and heritages, goods and gear, 
household furniture, debts and sums of money, heritable or moveable, and in 
general the whole means, estate, effects, and property, heritable and moveable, 
real and personal, of what kind or nature soever, or wherever situated, then be- 
longing and addebted, or which should belong and be addebted to them, or both 
or either of them, at the time of the death of the predeceaser, with the whole 
vouchers and instructions, writs, titles, and securities of and concerning their 
said estate and effects, and all that had followed or that might be competent to 
follow thereupon. But declaring always, that the said mutual disposition and 
settlement was granted under the burdens and for the uses, ends, and purposes 
thereinafter mentioned: In the first place, for payment of all their just and 
lawful debts, deathbed and funeral charges, and the expenses connected with 
the management and carrying into effect the said mutual disposition and settle- 
ment, and also of the expense of keeping the heritable subjects therein above 
_ conveyed in proper repair, and other necessary charges; secundo, upon the 
death of the survivor of them, for payment of an annuity of £50 sterling to 
Miss Elizabeth Johnston, then residing in or near Glasgow, the only sister of her 
the said Jean Johnston or Logan; item, of an annuity of £25 sterling to John 
Maconochie or Duncan, ‘tinsmith in Rothesay, son of Elizabeth Logan, only 
sister of him the said William Logan; item, of the like annuity of £25 sterling 
to Miss Elizabeth Logan, then residing‘at No. 6 Gardner’s Crescent, Hdinburgh,— 
payable the said annuities half-yearly at Whitsunday and Martinmas in each 
year, beginning the first payment at either of these terms happening immediately 
after the death of the survivor, and so on half-yearly during the lifetime of each 
of the said annuitants: tertio, upon the death of the survivor of them, after pay- 
ment of the debts, expenses, and annuities aforesaid, the residue of their whole 
heritable and moveable property generally therein above conveyed should be 
mortified, devoted, and appropriated to the education, up-bringing, and assisting 
in life of poor or destitute step-children and orphans of Scottish extraction, those 
bearing the names of Logan or Johnston being always to be preferred in the first 
place toall others: Declaring that the said whole residue of their whole heritable 
and moveable estate should be held, managed, and applied by the trustees to be 
named in any disposition, testament, settlement, or mortification for the pur- 
poses foresaid, to be thereafter executed by them during their joint lives, or by 
the survivor of them after the death of the predeceaser, the survivor being 
thereby invested with full power to carry this purpose into full and complete 
execution in such way and manner as should appear most advisable and expe- 
dient to him or her, and that as fully and freely as they could have done them- 
selves during their joint lives; and declaring that the said trustees should be 
subject to all the conditions and provisions, and have the full powers and privi- 
leges, to be contained in or conferred on them by such disposition, testament, 
settlement, or mortification, as the said mutual disposition and settlement 
which is here specially referred to, containing sundry other clauses, in itself 
more fully bears: And further considering that the said William Logan died on 
or about the 8th day of March 1862, survived by the said Mrs. Jean or Jane 
Johnston or Logan: And further considering that by said trust disposition and 
settlement, executed by the said Mrs. Jean or Jane Johnston or Logan, on the 
5th day of November 1868, and recorded in the said Books of Council and Ses- 
sion the 19th day of March 1864, she, on the narrative therein written, gave, 
granted, assigned, and disponed to and in favour of us, the said Thomas Mitchell, 
William M‘Onie, Michael Connal, James Milln, and John Blair, and to such 
other person or persons as she should thereafter name, or as should be assumed 
in virtue of the powers thereinafter written, to act in the trust thereby created, 
and to the acceptors or acceptor and survivors and last survivor of the persons 
thereby named, or to be named or assumed as aforesaid, as trustees for executing 
the trust thereby created, the majority of the said trustees, whilst more than 
two accepting are alive and acting as trustees, being always a quorum, and to 
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the assignees of her said trustees, heritably and irredeemably, All and Sundry 
lands and heritages, goods and gear, household furniture, debts and sums of 
money, heritable and moveable, and in general the whole means, estate, effects, 
and property, heritable and moveable, real and personal, of what kind or nature 
soever, or wherever situated, then belonging and addebted, or which should be- 
long and be addebted to her at the time of her death, including the whole 
means, estate, effects, and property, heritable and moveable, real and personal, 
to which she acquired right as the survivor of the said William Logan and her, 
under the said mutual disposition and settlement, with the whole vouchers and 
instructions, writs, titles, and securities of and concerning the said estates and 
effects thereinbefore conveyed, and all that had followed or might be com- 
petent to follow thereon: But declaring always that the said trust disposition 
and settlement was granted by her in trust only for the uses and purposes 
thereinafter mentioned or referred to, videlicet :—First, for payment of all her 
just and lawful debts, deathbed and funeral charges, and the expenses connected 
with the management and carrying into effect the said trust disposition and 
settlement ; second, for payment of the legacies therein mentioned ; third, she 
directed her trustees, and after them the governors thereinafter mentioned, to 
carry out, implement, and fulfil the second purpose of the said mutual disposi- 
tion and settlement ; and lastly, in order to the better carrying out of the fore- 
said third purpose thereof, and also the permanent establishing, endowing, sup- 
porting, and management of a charitable establishment or school for the educa- 
tion, upbringing, and assisting in life of poor or destitute step-children and 
orphans, as thereinafter mentioned, she directed her trustees to realize the 
whole residue of the trust estate and effects therein above conveyed, and before 
the expiry of three years after her death denude of the same, and the annual 
produce thereof, to and in favour of the perpetual governors thereinafter men- 
tioned, videlicet :—The four following members or office-bearers of each of the 
Town Council of the city of Glasgow, the Merchants’ House of said city, and the 
Trades’ House of Glasgow, all for thetime being—namely, the Lord Provost, senior 
Bailie, andthe two Bailies next in order, allof thesaid city; the Lord Dean of Guild 
and the three office-bearers next in order, all of the said Merchants’ House; and 
the Deacon-Convener, Deacon of the Incorporation of Hammermen, and two 
office-bearers next in order from the Master Court of the said Incorporation of 
Hammermen, all of the said Trades’ House; and for that purpose she directed 
her trustees, before the expiry of said period, to execute and deliver a formal 
deed of mortification, or other deed necessary for paying over to and vesting 
in the said members or office-bearers of said Town Council, Merchants’ House, 
and Trades’ House, for the time being, and their successors in office, and the 
acceptors or acceptor of them, or of their successors, as trustees and governors 
perpetually for the purposes foresaid, the majority at the time being always a 


quorum, the whole proceeds of the said residue of the said trust estate and — 


effects, and annual produce thereof: But in trust always for the following 
purposes :—(irst) For setting apart and holding such a principal sum or sums 
as would yield the annuities contained in the second purpose of the said mutual 
disposition and settlement, and also for payment of the said annuities as they 
should respectively become due, all in terms of the third purpose of the said 


trust disposition and settlement: (Second) For purchasing, or erecting, 


establishing, endowing, and supporting in all time coming, out of the balance 
of the said proceeds, and any other funds to be paid over to the said governors 
as aforesaid, after setting apart such a principal sum or sums foresaid, a charit- 
able establishment or school in or near the city of Glasgow, to be denominated 
‘The Logan and Johnston School ;’ and also for purchasing or erecting a house 
for the master of the said school, containing such accommodation as the said 
governors should consider suitable, and which school also should contain 
sufficient accommodation for the children who might by the said trust disposi- 
tion and settlement be entitled to be admitted into the same: (Third) For 
paying and applying the annual produce of the remainder of said balance, and 
of any other funds to be paid over to the said governors as aforesaid, including 
the principal sum or sums which might he set apart to meet the said annuities 
when and as the same might be set free by the death of the annuitants, men- 
tioned in the second purpose of the said mutual disposition and settlement, in 
payment of the feu duty, insurance, taxes, repairs, and other such burdens and 
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payments affecting said school and master’s house, the annual salaries of the 
said master and his assistants, the expense of the clothing and other providing 
for said children thereinafter mentioned, and all other necessary annual expen- 


diture of and concerning the said charitable establishment or school: And she 


did also direct and appoint the said governors and their foresaids, when and so 
often as they should find it necessary, to select, nominate, and appoint proper 
persons of the Protestant religion to be master and assistants of the said 
establishment, and which persons so appointed should perform such duties, and 
be entitled to such salaries or emoluments, as the said governors or their fore- 
saids should from time to time think fit to appoint; with power to the said 
governors and their foresaids to remove all or any of said master or assistants 
from said office, and to appoint others to supply their office, when sufficient 
cause might arise for so doing, of which the said ‘governors and their foresaids 
should at all times be the sole judges; and the said Mrs. Jean or Jane Johnston 
or Logan did further appoint the said governors or their foresaids, from time to 
time, to choose and admit into the said school such a number of poor or desti- 
tute step-children and orphans foresaid (both boys and girls), and after them 
the other class and classes of children (also both boys and girls) thereinafter 
mentioned, in the order thereinafter written, as the revenues of the said charity 
might at the time afford; such children to receive a plain English education, 
including reading, writing, and arithmetic, and each to get one suit of clothing 
and two pair of shoes yearly, and a penny roll of bread daily at mid-day, when 
attending and present at the said school: Declaring that no children should be 
admitted to the benefitof said charity before they should have attained the age 
of seven, nor after they should have attained the age of ten, nor should they 
continue therein after they have attained the age of fourteen years complete ; 
and she recommended and appointed the preferences of admission into the said 
charity to be as follows, vzdelicet:—Poor or destitute step-children (that is, 
children one of whose parents is dead and the surviving parent is married a 
second time, or oftener) and orphans, and after them such children whose father 
or mother is dead, and whose surviving parent is not re-married, all of which 
classes of children being of Scottish extraction, bearing the names of Logan or 
Jobnston, and residing in the city of Glasgow or suburbs thereof; next in order 
to them, such children, in the above order, also of Scottish extraction, of any 
other name, residing in the said city or suburbs; and after them, poor people in 
general, residing within the said city or suburbs, whose parents, although alive, 
are unable to educate their children, till the whole number of children is made up 
and completed, which the said annual produce of the remainder of the said balance 
and of any other funds foresaid, including such principal sum or sums as might 
be set free as aforesaid, should be sufficient adequately to educate and provide 
for in manner foresaid; and all vacancies that should happen in the said 
establishment should be supplied and filled up agreeably to the preference and 
in the manner therein above set forth; declaring that no unhealthy or diseased 
child should at any time or on any account be admitted into the said charity, or 
allowed to participate in or enjoy any of the benefits thereto belonging; with 
power to the said governors and their foresaids to make all necessary laws and 
regulations, temporary and permanent, to be observed in the said school and in 
conducting the said establishment, and to make such additions thereto} alterations 
or abrogations thereof, from time to time, as they might think necessary : De- 
claring, that the perpetual management and government of the funds and 
establishment should devolve upon and be administered by the said governors 
and their foresaids, with power to them to invest the funds on good and approved 
heritable securities, or in the purchase of well secured feu duties and ground 
annuals, or on bonds on the Clyde Navigation Trust, or of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Water Company, or in the purchase of Government stock and to change 
the investments as they might think necessary, and lay out and re-invest the 
same in manner aforesaid: Declaring, that the person or persons, who as 
debtors, purchasers, or others, should pay to the said governors or their 
foresaids any sum or sums of money, should no ways be concerned with the 
application of the same; with power also to the said governors to appoint any 
one of their own number as factor who should be disposed to accept of the said 
office, or any other fit person they may think proper, and to fix such salary and 
allowance as they should think reasonable: Declaring that the said governors 
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or their foresaids should no wise be liable for omissions, nor exact diligence, 


nor for factors, agents, or cashiers, and others, nor singuli in solidum, but each 


only for his own actual intromissions in relation to the premises; with power to 
her trustees to embody in said deed any other clauses, powers, provisions, or 
conditions which they might think proper or necessary for the better carrying 
out and giving effect to the purposes foresaid; with power to her trustees, in 
the event of all of the said members and office-bearers of said Town Council, 
Merchants’ House, and Trades’ House declining to accept of the said offices, to 
denude as aforesaid, and pay over the said whole proceeds of the said residue, 
and annual produce thereof, as aforesaid, to any fixed public body of men her 
trustees should appoint, in trust for the purposes foresaid, who, and their suc- 
cessors in Office, in that event should be perpetual trustees and governors as 
aforesaid, and to whom her trustees should execute and deliver a formal deed of 
mortification, or other deed, in the terms therein above mentioned, as the said 
trust disposition and settlement, which is hereby specially referred to, containing 
sundry other clauses, in itself more fully bears: And further considering that the 
said Jean or Jane Johnston or Logan died on the 9th day of March 1864, and 
that we accepted of the office of trustees conferred upon us by the said trust 
disposition and settlement, and entered upon the possession and management 
of the estate thereby conveyed to us, and have now realized the whole heritable 
and other property which belonged to her, or over which she had a power 
of disposal, and made or provided for payment of the whole debts due by her 
and her said husband, so far as these could be ascertained, and have also paid 
her sickbed and funeral expenses, and the special legacies directed to be 
paid by her said trust disposition and settlement, and have regularly made 
payment of the annuities to the parties named in the second purpose of the 
said mutual disposition and settlement, and referred to in the third purpose of 
the said trust disposition and settlement of the said Mrs. Jean or Jane Johnston 
or Logan, and have further paid the whole duties exigible by Government in 
connection with the said estate: And further considering that we having 
entered into communication with the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Glasgow, 
the Merchants’ House of Glasgow, the Trades’ House of Glasgow, and Incorpora- 
tion of Hammermen of Glasgow, these several bodies have, on behalf of such of 
their members as are now entitled to take the office of trustees and governors of 
the charity or mortification contemplated by the said mutual disposition and 
settlement, and the said trust disposition and settlement, intimated that they are 
willing to accept the same: And now seeing that, in terms of the directions 
contained in the said trust disposition and settlement, we have resolved to 
denude of the trust thereby created, and to convey to the parties entitled to the 
said office of trustees and governors, and their successors, the whole remaining 
estate vested in us, in order that the same may be held and applied by them for 
the charitable and educational purposes therein mentioned: Therefore we, the 
said Thomas Mitchell, William M‘Onie, Michael Connal, James Milln, and John 
Blair, as trustees foresaid, do hereby give, grant, assign, dispone, convey, and 
make over from us, as trustees foresaid, and our successors, to and in favour of 
the Honourable Sir James Lumsden of Arden, Knight, present Lord Provost of 
the city of Glasgow ; William Taylor, Esquire, Senior Bailie of the said city; 
and Thomas Murray, and Robert Neill, Esquires, being the two Bailies of the 
said city next in order to the said Senior Bailie ; and William M‘Ewen, merchant 
in Glasgow, present Lord Dean of Guild of the said city of Glasgow, and chief 
office-bearer of the said Merchants’ House of Glasgow; and Walter Graham 
Blackie, Doctor of Laws, publisher in Glasgow, James Campbell, merchant 
there, and Michael Connal, merchant there, all directors of the said Merchants’ 
House, being pro hac vice the three office-bearers next in order to the Lord 
Dean of Guild in the said Merchants’ House; Walter Bannerman, present 
Deacon-Convener of the Trades’ House of Glasgow; Joseph Healy, present 
Deacon of the Incorporation of Hammermen of Glasgow; William Smith, late 
Deacon of the said Incorporation; and Archibald Gilchrist, late Collector of 
the said House,—the said William Smith and Archibald Gilchrist being the two 
office-bearers next in order from the Master Court of the said Incorporation, 
who are presently members of the said Trades’ House,—and that while and so 
long as A the said James Lumsden, William Taylor, Thomas Murray, Robert 
Neill, William M‘Ewen, Walter Graham Blackie, James Campbell, Michael 
i 
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Connal, Walter Bannerman, Joseph Healy, William Smith, and Archibald 
Gilchrist, shall respectively retain the said offices of Lord Provost, Senior 
Bailie, two Bailies next in order, Lord Dean of Guild, three office-bearers next 
to the said Lord Dean of Guild in the said Merchants’ House, Deacon-Convener 
of the said Trades’ House, Deacon of the said Incorporation of Hammermen, two 
office-bearers next in order from the Master Court of the said Incorporation 
being members of the said Trades’ House, and to the successors of the said 
James Lumsden, William Taylor, Thomas Murray, Robert Neill, William 
M‘Ewen, Walter Graham Blackie, James Campbell, Michael Connal, Walter 
Bannerman, Joseph Healy, William Smith, and Archibald Gilchrist, in the said 
respective offices, and the acceptors or acceptor of them, or of their said suc- 
cessors holding the said offices respectively, as trustees and governors for the 
purposes hereinbefore and after mentioned, and to the assignees of the said 
trustees and governors, and of their successors, All and Sundry the whole funds, 
estate, and effects, of every kind and description, as well heritable as moveable, 
presently belonging to us, or to which we, as trustees foresaid, have right, 
forming the residue and remainder of the estate of the said Mrs. Jean or Jane 
Johnston or Logan, and which, so far as known to us, now consist of— 
(First) The sum of sixteen thousand four hundred pounds lent on bonds to the 
trustees of the Clyde Navigation: (Second) The sum of six thousand pounds 
lent on mortgage to the Glasgow Corporation Water Commissioners: (Third) 
The sum of one thousand pounds sterling lent to the City of Glasgow Improve- 
ment Trust: (ourth) The sum of three hundred pounds or thereby, being the 
balance in the hands of the factors for us the said trustees; together with the 
whole writs, bonds, vouchers, and instructions of the funds and estate hereby 
conveyed: And further, we bind and oblige ourselves, when required, at the 
expense of our said disponees or their foresaids, to grant and execute in their 
favour all other and further conveyances, transfers, or other deeds necessary for 
transferring and fully vesting in our said disponees the funds and estate of 
every kind belonging to us as trustees foresaid, or to which we as such trustees 
have right: But these presents are granted always in favour of our said dis- 
ponees as trustees and governors of the charitable or educational institution 
hereinbefore and after mentioned, under the burden of payment and implement 


of all remaining debts and obligations of the said Mrs. Jean or Jane Johnston or, 


Logan, and of her said husband, if any such there be, to the end and effect that 
the said trustees and governors, and their successors in office, shall hold and 
retain the whole funds and estate hereby conveyed, or undertaken to be con- 
veyed to them, and the annual produce thereof, in all time coming, in trust for 
the ends, uses, and purposes mentioned in the said trust disposition and settle- 
ment of the said Mrs. Jean or Jane Johnston or Logan, and hereinbefore recited, 
applicable to the disposal of the residue of her said trust estate and effects, 
with all the powers, privileges, and immunities conferred by the said trust dis- 
position and settlement, or thereby directed or authorized to be conferred, all of 
which are hereby specially conferred upon the said trustees and governors and 
their foresaids: And further, and without prejudice to any of the powers, pro- 
visions, and immunities so conferred, or authorized or directed to be conferred, 
by the said trust disposition and settlement: (Jirst) We do hereby specially 
provide and declare that five of the parties for the time holding the offices 
hereinbefore mentioned, accepting and acting as trustees and governors fore- 
said, and resident in Great Britain for the time, present at a meeting of the said 
trustees and governors, shall at all times form a quorum, and be entitled to act 
and to bind the whole of the said trustees and governors, and that all deeds and 
writings granted and executed by five of the said trustees and governors, 


whether present at such meeting or not, shall be as binding and obligatory as_ 


if signed by all of the said trustees and governors; and further declaring that 
certificates under the hands of any of the town-clerks of Glasgow, and of the 
clerk, collector, or other officer of the said Merchants’ House and Trades’ 
House respectively, shall at all times be sufficient to instruct the parties from 
the Town Council of the said city, and from the said Merchants’ House, and 
from the said Trades’ House, respectively, entitled to hold the said offices of 
trustees and governors, to the exclusion of all other evidence: (Second) We do 
hereby confer upon the said trustees and governors the whole powers, privi- 
leges, aud immunities conferred by the Act passed in the twenty-fourth and 
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twenty-fifth years of the reign of her present Majesty (caput 84), intituled, 
‘ An Act to amend the Law in Scotland relative to the Resignation, Powers, 
and Liabilities of Gratuitous Trustees,’ by the Act passed in the twenty-sixth 
and twenty-seventh years.of the reign of her present Majesty (caput 115), in- 
tituled, ‘An Act to explain the Act for the Amendment of the Law relative to 
Gratuitous Trustees in Scotland,’ and by the Act passed in the thirtieth and 
thirty-first years of the reign of her present Majesty (caput 97), intituled, ‘An 
Act to facilitate the Administration of Trusts in Scotland,’ in so far as the said 
powers, privileges, and immunities are consistent with those conferred by the 
said trust disposition and settlement, and these presents: (Third) We do 
hereby specially authorize and empower the said trustees and governors and 
their successors in office, or their said quorum, to sell and dispose of all heritable 
property which they may at any time have or acquire, including any building or 
buildings which may be erected ‘or acquired for any of the purposes hereinbe- 
fore mentioned, and that either publicly or privately, with or without adver- 
tisement, as the said trustees and governors may think proper: (Fourth) We 
rovide and declare that at all meetings of the said trustees and governors the 
ord Provost of Glasgow for the time, if present, shall be entitled to take the 
chair, and failing him, the Lord Dean of Guild, and failing him, the Deacon- 
Convener of the Trades’ House, and failing him, the Deacon of the Incorpora- 
tion of Hammermen, and failing him, any other of the trustees and governors 
who shall be elected by those present, shall be entitled to take the chair: 
(Fifth) We direct and appoint that the accounts of the trust shall be brought 
to a balance each year as upon a convenient date, to be fixed by the said 
trustees and governors; that the said accounts shall thereafter, without 
delay, be submitted and audited by a neutral accountant, to be appointed 
by them; and that an annual meeting of the said trustees and gover- 
nors shall be held in each year. within one month after the date of 
the closing of the said annual accounts, at which the same shall be 
submitted to the said trustees and governors, and considered by them: 
(Sizth) We do hereby also authorize and empower the said trustees and 
governors to appoint, in addition to the offices mentioned in the said trust dis- 
osition and settlement, secretaries, clerks, mistresses, matrons, visitors, super- 
intendents, and such other officers, or parties under them, as they, the said 
trustees and governors, may think proper, and to commit to all or any of them 
such duties or charges, and to pay and allow to them such remuneration, as they, 
the said trustees and governors, may think proper: (Seventh) We do hereby 
specially authorize and empower the said trustees and governors from time to 
time to make and pass such bye-laws or regulations, for the management of the 
trust hereby created, and of the educational institution committed to their 
charge, as they may think proper or desirable, and to alter, vary, or rescind the 
said bye-laws or regulations from time to time as they may deem expedient, 
and to appoint committees of their own number, and to commit to such commit- 
tees the management of such portions of the trust business as may be deemed 
most convenient for the management of the affairs of the trust; and the actings 
of such committees shall, unless disapproved of at the first general meeting of 
the trustees and governors, be held to be as effectual and binding upon the 
trust, within the department committed to each committee, as if the same had 
been done at a general meeting of the trustees: and (Eighth) We do hereby 
commit to the said trustees and governors full power and authority to do every 
other deed, matter, or thing which they may consider necessary or expedient for 
implementing and fulfilling the directions contained in the said trust disposition 
and settlement and these presents, and carrying into effect the whole purposes of 
the trust created by these presents, and managing the affairs thereof in the most 
full and ample manner: And further, we, as trustees foresaid, bind and oblige 
ourselves to warrant these presents from all facts and deeds done or to be done 
by us in prejudice hereof allenarly; and we, as trustees foresaid, consent to regis- 
tration hereof for preservation and execution. In witness whereof, these presents, 
prepared by Moncrieff, Paterson, Forbes, and Barr, writers in Glasgow, and 
consisting of this and the six preceding pages of paper, intended to be duly 
stamped, written, in so far as not printed, by John Duncan, clerk to the said 
Moncrieff, Paterson, Forbes, and Barr, are subscribed by us, the said Thomas _ 
Mitchell, William M‘Onie, Michael Connal, and James Milln, being a majority 
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and quorum of the said trustees of the said deceased Mrs. Jean or Jane Johnston 
or Logan, as follows, viz.:—By us, the said Thomas Mitchell, William M‘Onie, 
and Michael Connal, all at Glasgow, on the 21st day of April 1869, before these 
witnesses, David Barr, writer in Glasgow, and the said John Duncan; and by 
me, the said James Milln, at No. 37 Nicholas Lane, London, on the 23d day of 
the said month of April, and year last above written, before these witnesses, 
James Cowan, assistant agent, and Robert Dempster Turnbull, accountant, both 
of the National Bank of Scotland, London. (Signed) THomas MiTcHELL, 
WititaM M‘Ontz, MIcHAEL ConNnaL, JAMES MILLN; David Barr, Witness; John 
Duncan, JWitness ; James Cowan, Witness; R. D. Turnbull, Witness. 


[ScuEDu.e. 
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ScHEDULE to be filled up in behalf of parties applying for Admission to the 
LOGAN AND JOHNSTON SCHOOL. 


1. Name, Date, and Place 
of Birth of the Girl. 


. Names of the Parents, 
and whether Dead or 
Alive. 


. Address of Parents, or 
Person with whom 
the Girl lives. 


| 

ia . Employment of the 

Parents, and their 
Weekly Earnings. 


. Number of the Family 
—their Ages, Em- 
ployments, and re- 
spective Harnings, if 
any. 


. Does the Family receive 
Parochial Relief, or 
other Charitable 
Aid? 


. Has the Girl ever been 
¥ convicted of Crime? 


. Is the Girl at present 
in good health, and 
has she any Physical 
Defect or Deformity, 
or Disease or Chronic 

Affection ? 


. How long are the 
Parents willing that 
the Girl should re- 
main in the Institu- 
tion ? 


Mention any special 
circumstances which 
may form a ground 
of recommendation 
to the Governors. 


| Signature of Applicant, 


Recommended by 


REMARKS BY LADY SUPERINTENDENT AFTER INVESTIGATION, 


ms 
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CIRCULAR intimating Admission to the LoGAN AND JOHNSTON SCHOOL. 


71 GREENHEAD STREET, 
GLASGOW, = eee or 


I now beg to intimate to you that 


has been admitted by the Directors and Governors as a Pupil in the Logan and 
Johnston School. 

In addition to a plain English Education,—including Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, and also Sewing and Knitting,—each child will receive One Suit of 
Clothing and Two Pairs of Shoes and Stockings yearly. The school hours will 
be from half-past nine till four. 

This child has been admitted on the express condition that she is to be 
punctual and regular in her attendance at school, sent daily in a cleanly state 
both as regards person and dress, and that the articles of dress provided shall be 
taken care of by her guardians. 

Her attendance is required at the school, 71 Greenhead Street, on Monday 
next, at half-past nine o’clock morning.—I am, yours respectfully, 

Henry Bruce, Secy. 


The Girls present at the Examination of the Logan and Johnston School, 
Glasgow, on 1st July 1873, numbered 110, 


Of these, 8 were orphans ; 
7 step-children ; 
76 fathers dead ; 
6 fathers supposed dead ; 
7 fathers deserted, 2 being motherless ; 
2 fathers insane ; 
2 fathers in weak health ; 
1 father blind; 
1 illegitimate. 


110 in all. 
Mem.—Eleven of the children bear the names of Logan and Johnston. 


Henry Bruce, Secy. 


66 RENFIELD STREET, 
GuasGgow, 24th November 1873. 


XI.—Lennox Cuarity Scnoor. 
Copy of Letter from Mr. Lightbody. 


888 Duxe STREET, 
GLasGow, 9th January 1874. 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Esq. ; 
Lennox Charity School. - 


Dear S1rr,—In reply to your favour of the 6th current, which I received 
to-day, I have to state that the building in which the school is situated belongs 


Pe aa a? 
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to the Lennox Trustees.. The upper flat is occupied by the Lennox School 
children, and the under flat is let to the High Church Session for school 
purposes. 


Funds belonging to the Lennox Charity. 


Cash lent to the Glasgow City Improvement Trust, . £770 0 0 
Cash lodged in National Security Savings Bank, . eg Og Lone: 
£879 19 4 


Yearly Income. 


Interest from City Improvement Trust, s : : £26 19 0 

Do.. — Savings Bank, Z ‘ ; ; : 3 5 0 
Rent of School let to High Church Session, : : 20 0 O 
Rent for use of Upper School two nights a week, Gr O70 


There was a sum left of £150, which is included in the above capital, the 
interest of which was to provide shoes and stockings for the scholars.—I am, 
respectfully yours, 

; THomas LIGHTBODY. 


This small endowment goes in aid of a Girls’ School. The room in 
which it is conducted is very much overcrowded, and the air is frequently 
very foul. This fact alone lowers the efficiency of the teaching and the 
results obtained. 


XIL.—M‘Farviane’s ScHOoL. 


Capital, £2000. Income, £85, 3s. 114d. 


Excerrt from Mrs. WADDELL’s SETTLEMENT in so far as regards the 
M‘FARLANE SCHOOL. 


‘And at the said first term of Whitsunday or Martinmas occurring six 
months after my decease, I do hereby appoint my said trustees to lend out and 
secure on good heritable security, or in the purchase of heritable property, the 
sum of £2000 sterling, and to take the writings thereof in favour of themselves 
during their lifetimes, and after their decease or resignation to the Magistrates 
of Gorbals, together with the minister of said parish, and three elders to be 
named by the Kirk-Session of the same; which said sum, and the proceeds 
thereof, shall be held by them in trust, for the purpose of founding and 
maintaining a school in the Barony of Little Govan and Gorbals for teaching a 
competent number of girls Reading, Writing, Sewing, and the principles of 
Religion, to be called the ‘M‘Farlane School,’ scholars of the name of 
M‘Farlane, cxteris paribus, to be preferred. And I appoint the patronage and 
management of the said school to be vested in my said trustees, and after their 
decease or resignation in the said magistrates of Gorbals, minister, and elders, 
who are authorized to make such rules and regulations respecting the manage- 
ment of the said school as they shall think proper.’ 


Mrs. Waddell died on the 10th day of June 1829. Trust deed and settle- 
ment dated the 12th day of April 1818, and registered in the Books of Session 
the 29th day of said month. : 
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XIIL.—Scorsrarvit’s Mortirication. 


The property consists of the farm of Peckie, near St. Andrews, of 
about 104 acres, yielding a nett income of about £95; but a new lease 
having now commenced, the nett produce may in future approach £190. 
For many years a sum of £100 annually has been handed to George 
Wilson’s Charity, to educate boys formerly attended to by this Mortifica- 
tion. The balance of funds at present in the hands of the Corporation is 
£224, 10s. 9d. at last balance. 


XTV.—Morr’s Bequest. 
Income, £450. 


ProposeD Deep of Trust and Constitution of the ScHOOL, and Fwnps 
connected therewith, founded by the late WiLt1am Muir, Esq. 


Wuereas William Muir, Esquire, residing in Lynedoch Street, Glascow, now 
deceased, by his will, dated 30th November 1865, bequeathed to the trustees 
and directors after mentioned the sum of £15,000, together with one-half of 
the residue of his estate, for the purpose of founding a school, and for the 
other purposes after mentioned: And whereas the free proceeds of the capital 
of the said estate, after deduction of debts, Government duties, charges of 
administration, and primary legacies, have been found to amount to upwards 
of £15,000, but subject in the meantime to provision for annuities, in terms_of 
a judgment of the Court of Session of date 18th May 1870, in consequence 
whereof a portion only of the said sum of £15,000 has been paid to the said 
trustees and directors to the amount of £850, leaving a sum of £6500 of the 
capital of the said-estate, together with one-half of any residue there may be 
thereof beyond the said legacy of £15,000 hereafter to be accounted for and 
paid to the said trustees and directors, which will not be wholly available until 
the death of certain parties who are in receipt of annuities under the said will 
as aforesaid, to meet which annuities the remainder of the capital of the said 
estate has, in the meantime, been retained hy the executors of the said William 
Muir: And whereas the present acting trustees and directors of the said school, 
and of the several funds therewith connected after mentioned,—viz. the 
Reverend John Caird, Doctor in Divinity, Principal of the College of Glasgow, 
and others, being the parties hereto subscribing, having resolved that it is now 
proper and expedient that the said school should be instituted and put in 
operation as at the term of Whitsunday 1873, and having with that view 
adjusted a draft deed of trust and constitution for its management, and the 
administration of the said bequests for its endowment; and having submitted 
the same to the First Division of the Court of Session, the said draft was 
approved of by interlocutor and decree of the said Court, of date 

whereby the said school trustees and directors, being the parties subscribers 
hereof, were ordained and appointed to execute the same in the terms before 
and hereinafter written, viz. :— 

I. The school shall be known by the name of ‘ Muir’s School.’ 

Il. The management of the school, and of the several funds in connection 
therewith after mentioned, and of any property that may be acquired in con- 
nection therewith, shall be vested in the parties following, and their successors 
in office, as trustees and directors, hereinafter called the trustees, provided and 
so long as they shall not be disqualified, in manner after mentioned, viz.: the 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, the Professor of Divinity in the said 
University, the Minister of each of the ten Parish Churches in Glasgow (viz. 
St. Mungo’s, the College, St. David’s, the Tron, St. Paul’s, St. Andrew’s, 
St. Enoch’s, St. George’s, St. James’, and St. John’s parishes); also one elder 
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from each of the said ten parish Church-Sessions, each to be elected by a 
majority of votes at a meeting of the Kirk-Session to which he may belong 
called for that purpose; the Lord Provost of Glasgow, the Dean of Guild of 
the Merchants’ House in Glasgow, the Deacon-Convener of the Trades’ House 
in Glasgow, also the Reverend Robert Wilson, minister of the Free Church in 
Maryhill, near Glasgow, one of the two only acting executors of the will of the 
said deceased William Muir (Mr. William Macdonald, the other executor of the 
said William Muir, having declined to accept of the said school trust), declaring 
that the elders from the said ten parish Church-Sessions shall hold the office of 
trustee of said school each for the term of three years only, but that at the end 
of that time the same elder shall be eligible for re-election by the Session which 
he represents. But no Papist, no Puseyite, no Tractarian, no Socinian, no 
Arian, nor any man who by acts or speech is known to defend or to excuse or 
to propagate the principles or practices of the sects here named, although they 
may deny or refuse the appellation to themselves, shall be allowed to be, or 
shall be entitled or competent to act, as trustees of the said school and funds 
connected therewith, although otherwise they should be eligible by virtue of 
the offices held by them respectively. 

III. The sum of £15,000 of capital of the estate of the said deceased William 
Muir, being the amount of the legacy bequeathed by him for the purposes of 
these presents, when the same shall have been fully recovered by and paid to 
the trustees, and any accumulations of income from the capital of the said 
estate to the amount of the said legacy of £15,000 that may be in the hands of 
the said trustees and directors, or may be accountable for and due to them by 
the executors of the said deceased William Muir as at the said term of Whit- 
sunday 1873, as also one-half of any residue there may be of the capital of the 
said estate after payment of the said legacy of £15,000, shall form four separate 
funds, and shall each be held by the trustees in manner and for the purposes 
after mentioned, —viz. (First) the sum of £12,500, and any accumulations of 
income as at Whitsunday 1873 as aforesaid, together with one-half of the said 
residue of the estate of the testator, if there shall be any, shall form a fund to 
be called the School Fund; (Second) the sum of £500 shall form a fund to be 
called the Assistance Fund Number One; (Third) the sum of £1000 shall form 
a-fund to be called the Assistance Fund Number Two; and (Fourth) the sum of 
£1000 shall form a fund to be called the Building Fund; declaring that the 
capital sums constituting the School Fund’and the Assistance Fund Numbers 
One and Two respectively shall be kept whole and entire in all time coming, and 
shall be lent on heritable security, or otherwise invested in terms of law, and 
the interest only derived from the said funds respectively shall be expended for 
the purposes of each its own proper fund as hereinafter provided ; but declaring 
that until the sum required annually to pay the foresaid annuities shall have 
fallen to £150, the revenue from the said two Assistance Funds Number One 
and Number Two shall be added to, and shall form part of, the revenue of the 
said School Fund; and when the sum required annually to meet said annuities 
shall fall below the sum of £150, then and so long as any of the annuitants 
survive, one-half of the revenue of the said two Assistance Funds shall be 
added to and shall be used as part of the revenue of the said School Fund, 
and the remaining half thereof shall be applied and used for the purposes 
of said Assistance Funds; and when and after all the annuitants shall have 
deceased, then the whole of the revenue from the said two Assistance 
Funds shall be applied and used for their respective purposes as hereinafter 
provided. ‘ 

IV. The revenue of the School Fund shall be applied and used for the 
education and clothing of boys and otherwise, as follows :— 

(1.) The school shall be for the education of children, to be selected by the 
trustees, of poor but well-behaved parents with incomes so limited that they 
cannot afford to pay for the education of their children, and that in the manner 
and according to the principles hereinafter mentioned. 

(2.) The children who shall be admitted as scholars must be of Scottish 
parents, a preference being given to those whose parents or predecessors have 
for the longest time back resided in or within three miles of Glasgow. The age 
of the scholars at the time of admission, and the time of their continuance at - 
school, shall be in the discretion of the directors, but, as a rule, shall be as in 
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other well-conducted similar schools, unless the directors shall from time to 
time determine otherwise. 

(3.) The branches of education to be taught in the school shall be English 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar and composition, and so much 
of book-keeping and other branches as the trustees may in their discretion 
think proper. 

(4.) The children shall be all taught the principles of the Protestant religion, in 
strict accordance with those of the Established Church of Scotland, as contained 
in the Standards of that Church, and the Bible shall be a school-book in daily 
use. The scholars shall all be taught to repeat the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, and one day weekly, or the necessary part of one day, shall be set 
apart for that purpose. 

(5.) A, good evangelical tract shall be given to each scholar at least monthly, 
to be taken home and retained. On finally leaving the school, each scholar 
shall be presented with a Bible of good type and paper; and, in accordance 
with the wishes of the testator, the trustees are desired, when boys have 
finished their education and are leaving the school, to assist them to find 
situations and employment where they may not be exposed to vice. 

(6.) The teacher shall be a truly evangelical Christian person,—not Arminian, 
but Calvinistic,—a member of the Church of Scotland, of a humane disposition, 
acting kindly to the children, and bringing them forward, if possible, by kind- 
ness and encouragement rather than by being severe. 

(7.) The trustees shall apply such part of the fund as they shall consider 
expedient in providing clothing for the boys attending the school. The dress 
shall not be of any peculiar or uncommon appearance, but in form, shape, and 
colour shall be like that of other ordinarily well-dressed boys of the same class 
common at the time and in the place—something being added for additional 
warmth in winter. 

(8.) The trustees and directors shall commence and proceed with the school 
as at Whitsunday 1873, and they shall extend the said school from time to time, 
as in their judgment shall appear prudent, as farther funds become available, 
until the said bequest shall have been wholly paid to them. 

V. The revenue from the Assistance Fund Number One, when the same shall, 
in whole or in part, have become available, shall be applied in giving such 
assistance, and in such manner as the trustees shall think proper, to the poorest 
of the families having children attending the school, but in no case shall more 
than two pounds sterling be given to, or expended on account of, the same 
family in any one year. >; { Ee 

VI. The revenue from the Assistance Fund Number Two, when the same 
shall, in whole or in part, have become available, shall be employed to assist 
the farther education of certain of the boys after they have left the school in 
manner following, viz.: to such boys, to be selected by the trustees, as are good 
scholars, and who have expressed a desire to become ministers of the gospel, 
and who shall, in the opinion of the trustees, be most likely to become good 
evangelical Calvinistic ministers, the trustees shall pay a sum not exceeding five 
pounds yearly to assist them in their farther necessary education at College, 
and that for the period of four or jive years, as the directors shall see fit, 
previous to their entering the Divinity Hall of the Church of Scotland; and 
after such students shall haye entered the Divinity Hall, and during their 
attendance there, the trustees shall pay to each of them a sum not exceeding 
eight pounds per annum, and that for a period of three years, provided their 
attendance there is regular. 

VII. (1.) The Building Fund of £1000 shall be employed in acquiring 
ground, and in building and furnishing a schoolhouse thereon, and also, if the 
funds shall afford it, for building a house for a teacher; and in so doing the 
trustees shall, as far as possible, conform to the wishes of the testator, by 
obtaining ground in a healthy situation and of sufficient extent, not only for 
said buildings, but also for a playground, and by haying the ground surrounded 
by a wall. (FUG 

(2.) The buildings shall be always kept in good repair, and, with the furniture, 
shall be kept insured against fire. 

(3.) The sum of £1000, constituting the Building Fund, shall be lent out or 
invested according to law, so soon as the trustees shall resolve to proceed with 


: 
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the school, and shall remain so invested until the same shall be required for 
acquiring the ground and erecting the buildings aforesaid. 

4.) The schoolhouse and schoolmaster’s house shall be erected at such time 
as the trustees shall think proper; and until they resolve to erect said buildings, 
the revenue derived from the Building Fund may be used, so far as necessary, 
for the purpose of renting premises to be used as a schoolhouse, and if there 
be any surplus, it shall be added to and used and applied as part of the revenue 
of the School Fund. 

VIII. Books shall be kept by the trustees, showing in a distinct and plain 
manner all the receipts and disbursements of the trust, and the accounts and 
vouchers shall be annually audited by two gentlemen to be named by the 
trustees, at such time as the trustees shall appoint. A record shall also be kept 
of the transactions of the trust, and the trustees shall each year cause to be 
made up and printed a condensed financial statement, with a report of the 
occurrences of the previous year, of which a copy shall be sent to each of the 
trustees, and to such other persons as they shall think fit, a copy being always 
retained among the trust papers for reference. 

IX. The trustees shall be entitled to make from time to time such regulations 
and bye-laws, and to give such orders, as they shall see fit, in connection with 
the said respective funds, and for the management of the said school and build- 
ings connected therewith, provided always that such regulations and orders 
shall not be contrary to, or inconsistent with, what is hereinbefore contained ; 
and they shall be entitled to appoint committees of their own number from time 
to time, by whom the affairs of the school and of the separate funds connected 
ere before mentioned, or any of them, may be administered.—In witness 
whereof. 


XV.—Morpocn’s Trust. 
Income, £241. 
Property at Springburn. 
This property was acquired in the years 1852 and 1853. The quantity 
of ground is 1660 yards; the feu duty £5 per annum. 
Property in Blackfriars Street. 
This property was acquired in the years 1841 and 1842. The quantity 
of ground is 442 yards. The ground annual is £38, 14s. 3d. 
Property in St.. Andrew's Square. 


This property was acquired in 1834, at a cost of £850. The property 
consists of the sunk flat and four cellars, and the first and second flats 
above the sunk flat, of the centre tenement on the east side of St. Andrew’s 
Square. There is no feu duty or ground annual. 


Property in Rottenrow. 


This tenement was purchased in the year 1849, at a cost of £750. 
There is no feu duty or ground annual. 


Copy of RESOLUTION making over Property of Murpocu’s Trust to INDUSTRIAL 
Scuoor in Rorrenrow. 


At Glasgow, the 3d day of December 1849—Convened Murdoch’s Trustees : 
Letter from the Secretary of the Industrial Schools read. The trustees 


having considered the matter, with the amount of the surplus funds now on. 
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hand, are unanimously of opinion that it would be expedient to erect a school 
for the reception and education of boys, to be sent from the Industrial or 
Ragged Schools Society ; but as the trustees have no power to apply any por- 
tion of the funds to other than educational purposes, an arrangement must be 
made with the Society that they shall defray the expense of such food, lodging, 
and clothing as may be necessary to the boys frequenting the school. 


At Glasgow, the 12th day of June 1851—Convened the members of the Incor- 
poration of Murdoch’s Boys’ School, and also a deputation from the 
ndustrial School Society: " 


The Lord Provost stated that the new school in Rottenrow Street was now 
completed and ready for the reception of scholars; and, following out the 
principles of the arrangement made with the Industrial School Society under 
the minute of the Incorporation of the 8d December 1849, it would be proper 
to determine upon what footing the scholars should be-received from the 
Industrial or Ragged School Society. His lordship further stated that Murdoch’s 
Incorporation were prepared to attach to the appointment of the master of the 
schoola salary of £25 per annum, and £5 per annum for a janitor, on the foot- 
ing of the appointment of the persons from time to time chosen to be master 
and janitor being approved of by the Incorporation, so as to identify the 
institution with the objects of the donor, and to provide that the management 
and direction of the sckool shall be continued under Murdoch’s Incorporation. 
With the same view his lordship stated that it was proposed that a committee 
of the members of the Incorporation should be named to co-operate with the 
directors of the Industrial School Society in admitting scholars into the 
institution, and in giving directions for the detailed management of the school ; 
and the Lord Provost's statement having been considered, the meeting unani- 
mously approved thereof, and resolve that the new buildings in Rottenrow 
Street shall, from and after the first of July next, be appropriated for the 
reception of scholars to be sent from the Industrial or Ragged School Society, 
on the footing and understanding expressed in the Lord Provost’s statement ; 
the Society providing such furniture, food, clothing, and fuel, and such move- 
able instruments, as may be necessary in connection with the Ragged School 
and the Incorporation, keeping the buildings and premises in repair, farther 
nominate the Lord Provost and Bailie Playfair with Principal Macfarlane as the 
members of the Incorporation to co-operate with the directors of the Industrial 
School Society, as proposed by the Lord Provost; and appoint a copy of this 
minute to be transmitted to the Society, as embodying the arrangement now 
permanently made with them. 


XVI.—Gorpats Yourus’ ScHoo.. 


Notes from the Feu Charter of Neill’s Academy or Gorbals Youths’ 
School :— 


The General Committee is to consist of 24 members. The Preceptor, Lord 
Provost, two eldest Bailies, and three Councillors of the ward in which the 
building is situated, to be members ex officits. 

The remaining 17 to be chosen annually by donators of £5 or upwards, and 
those who had paid annually up to year subsequent to the last annual meeting, 
as long as they continue to pay their annual subscriptions, and also by persons 
who shall have contributed 10s. annually for at least three completed years con- 
secutively. 

These are to be elected at a meeting previously advertised in at least two of 
the Glasgow newspapers for at least three successive weeks before the general 
annual meeting. 

These are then to select a Committee of Active Management consisting of 12 
members. 

In the event of the ex officiis members and the whole body of donators and 
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subscribers becoming less than 24, they may in that case elect a Committee of 
Active Management less in number than 12. 

It is expressly stated that neither of the said committees are to have power 
to make bye-laws, orders, or alterations upon the said rules and regulations 
without the express consent in writing of the Incorporation of Hutcheson’s 
Hospital. 


This school has a small endowment from Hutcheson’s Hospital, but this 
endowment seems in some danger of being, swamped or of not fulfilling 
the purpose of the donors. 


XVII.—Gorsats Misston ScHoo.. 


This school is now defunct, but there is a remainder of above £1500 in 
the hands of Daniel Reid, Esq., 52 Bath Street, Glasgow. This gentle- 
man proposes to add a sum of the same amount, provided the Hutcheson 
Hospital patrons will add £3000. With this £6000 or £7000 he 
proposes to found a Chair in the University of Glasgow, and one of 
those in contemplation is a Chair of Education. 


a 
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GLASGOW ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


Giascow; February 1874. 


My Lorp anp GrentTLemMEeNn,—In carrying out the instructions which I 
received from your Secretary, I thought it best to give the largest scope 
to their meaning. Besides endeavouring to collect as much information 
as I possibly could for your use, it seemed to me desirable to ascertain 
what the Endowed Schools were really doing for education, what return 
they were making to their pupils for the money that had been invested 
in them, and what was the market value of the instruction given within 
the walls of each of the schools. I proposed to myself, then, two ques- 
tions: What are these schools doing? and, What return are they making 
for the money left to them? 

For the purpose of answering these questions, I resolved to examine 
the highest classes in each school, and each individual member of these 
classes, and to take here and there specimens of the lower classes, so as 
to make myself acquainted with the lines on which the school instruction 
proceeded. In the case of the elementary classes, I thought it best to 
apply the usual Standards of the Education Department, a copy of 
which is here appended. This gave a uniformity of result, and enabled 
me to compare school with school, and also with the ordinary primary 
school which in England is inspected for Parliamentary grants. There 
are two things that should not be forgotten here: 1st, That these 
‘Standards’ represent a minimum of acquirement; and 2d, That most 
Scotch teachers—and especially teachers in Endowed Schools—would 
smile at the idea of standards of measurement so low being applied to 
their schools. 

I did not, at the same time, apply these Standards with the same 
rigidity with which I should have used them in a school receiving 
grants. I modified them much here and there, to suit the fair demands 
which the circumstances and history of each school might be entitled to 
make. 

In estimating the value of a school, and the value of its work, I kept 
in view three points :— 


(1) That the value of a school is the sum of its values to each indi- 
vidual pupil; 

(2) That the value of its plans and methods shows itself in the after 
working-life of each member ; and 

(3) That the chief outcome of the working of any school is shown in 
the mental habits of the pupils. 


Every school visited I visited without notice given, as I wished to find 
it in its usual working-day look and manners; and I believe that this 
procedure has not been without its use. 
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Ture Bucnanan InstituTIon. 


The first Endowed School which I inspected was the Bucnanan Ix- 
stitution. I examined every individual in the two highest classes—the 
Seventh and the Sixth—in the three Rs,' and the following are the 
results obtained :— 


I. (a) Number of boys in Seventn Crass, . s : 38 
(0) Passed in Reading, . 4 : : - oe 
(c) Passed in Writing and Spelling, 3 =e? 
(d) Passed in Arithmetic, 5 : : Pa es) 
(e) Passed in Arithmetical Notation, : nO er 


(f) Passed in all the three Rs, . <a 5 
(g) Failed to pass ,, 33 ; ae i 33 
Il. (2) Number of boys in SixtH Chass, . . 33 


(6) Passed in Reading, . : : : : 
(c) Passed in Writing and Spelling, ‘ eat) 


(d) Passed in Arithmetic, : ‘ ees | 
(e) Passed in Arithmetical Notation, . . 22 
(7) Passed in-all the three Rs, 3 : : ; 4 
(g) Failed to pass ,, aS ; : ‘ & 29 


As, in judging of the above results, it is very important to know what 
time these boys had been members of the Institution, I append a short 
table :— 

SEVENTH OLASS. 


(1) Boys who have been in the school above three years, 29 
Of these, have passed the three Rs, . : f 2 


(2) Boys who have been above four years, . : . 14 
Of these there passed : : : P ‘ 1 
(8) Boys who have been above five years, . : ‘ 3 


Of these there passed : : : = . 0 


SIXTH CLASS. 


(1) Boys who have been above two years, . : : 25 
Of these, have passed the three Rs, . : z 3 
(2) Boys more than three years, . ; . : é 7 
Of these, passed, . : : ; é : 0 
(3) Boys who have been four years, . : A 5 2 


(Both absent on day of examination.) : 


I add here, as an additional element in your judgment, a few notes on 
these three subjects which I took upon the spot :— 


The Reading of the Sixth Class was very bad. Very few of them could read 
with any fiuency, and most of them hesitated at a word of two syllables. 


1 The Seventh Class was examined by the 4th Standard, and the Sixth Class’ by 
the 3d. These are comparatively low Standards, but I felt I ought to make allowance 
for the circumstances of the boys. The Governor states: ‘The classification adopted 
has been almost coincident with that which the Privy Council has adopted in its Stan- 
dards.’ Had I guided myself by this statement, and applied the 5th and 6th Standards, 
a boy in fhe school would have passed in the three subjects, and very few in two 
of them. 
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The average age seems to be about twelve; and children of nine in a country 
school generally read better—The Reading of the Seventh Class was spirited 
and not without expression, and most of the boys gave the meanings of words 
correctly. The raw material seems to be excellent.—In Arithmetic, the boys 
seem to be trained to mechanical quickness; but they are inaccurate.—In the 
Seventh Class, every boy would have been plucked for Notation had the school 
been an inspected school. The Arithmetic in this Class is quite unsound. I 
do not see signs of thinking anywhere. 


I asked the master of the Seventh Class to call up his two best boys in 
Geography, and to examine them himself in what he thought their 
strongest points. The questioning was not very specific, and the results 
were not cheering. Such questions as ‘ What is Europe? What about 
Madrid?’ are at best invitations to mechanical repetition of what is 
found in the book or of what has been stated by the master. To the 
first question, the two best boys replied that ‘ Europe was a country.’ 
The master corrects: ‘Continent. And what is a continent?’ Boys.— 
‘A large tract of land surrounded by water.’ Master.— What divides 
Europe from Asia?’ Boys.—‘ The Pacific.’ In short, the Geography 
which had been taught to the boys was the baldest topography—the 
mere naming of places; and even the little topography which the boys 
had learned was very inaccurate. The class, as a whole, seemed to possess 
a little knowledge; but no two individuals in it had in their heads any 
geographical information worth mentioning. A great deal of noise was 
made in the teaching and questioning ; but there was very little 
thinking. 

The Geography in the Sixth Class was poor, imperfect, and inaccurate. 
The Class knows nothing whatever about the geography of Scotland. 
The names of a few points scattered over the world are known, but 
inaccurately ; and the knowledge does not seem to possess interest for 
them. Neither in this nor in the Seventh Class is there any attempt made 
to give the boys aknowledgeof commercial or industrial geography—of the 
products and kinds of labour in their own and other countries. In this 
respect the will of the founder, who wished to see his protegés become 
intelligent colonists, is quite ignored. 

I also examined the boys slightly in Grammar. The Seventh Class did 
very fairly. Most of the boys showed that power of and liking for abstract 
thinking which seems to be indigenous in Scotland. Their knowledge of 
analysis was small—too small for the time (six months) they had been 
at work in it. The Sixth Class have been at work in Grammar for one 
year; the teaching (of Mr. Leggat) seems to be good and painstaking, 
_and the boys are on their way to clear and accurate knowledge. 

I ought to add that, before examining the Seventh Class, the governor 
intimated to me that he disclaimed all responsibility for it—which seemed 
a curious statement for a governor to make. 

In the lower forms, clumsy and unbusiness-like methods appear to 
prevail. In the Third Class, ten boys (all of whom were over ten years of 
age) did not know the ‘4 times’ line in the multiplication table. I was 
informed by the governor that ‘ the work of the Fourth Class is to learn the 
multiplication table thoroughly.’ In the meanwhile, the work of the 
Third Class seems to be to ‘ learn’ it imperfectly. 

Throughout the school the ‘simultaneons method’ is that most in use. 
This means of saving the teacher trouble, of making a considerable noise, 
and of inducing both teacher and tanght to flatter themselves that they 
know something, is a very old impostor. It saves thinking, and 
distributes responsibility. ‘The ‘Class as a whole’ knows a great deal; 
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but no one member knows much, and many know nothing. As soon as 
any one boy is examined—either orally or by paper—the value of the 
‘simultaneous method’ becomes evident. ‘This ‘method’ is followed in 
all the classes of the Buchanan Institution, and the results are what 
might be expected. 

The only mode of securing attention and thought is the taking of 
places. There are also ‘leaving certificates.’ Of these, 5 first class, and 
from 13 to 20 second class, are given every year. They are said to be 
valued in the town. 

But there does not appear to exist in the school a distinct goal up to 
which every boy feels it his duty to work ; and there is no trustworthy 
examination to tell him whether he has reached that goal or failed to 
reach it. 

The whole style of teaching is noisy and disorderly, and the tone of 
the discipline is low—though, from the frequency of scolding, it has the 
air of being severe. 

Mr. Buchanan, the Founder, left in his will directions that the boys 
should also be instructed in Navigation and Gymnastics. I asked the 
governor: ‘ Who teaches Navigation?’ Gov.— Mr. Johnstone.’ ‘ How 
much?’ Gov. A mere bagatelle. The ‘Navigation’ is not based 
upon Mathematics; that subject is not taught in theschool. I asked Mr. 
Johnstone to examine his class in my presence. There seemed to be great 
doubt as to what a meridian was. Several boys believed it to be a line 
of latitude. J drew a circle on the board, and placed marks for the North 
and South Poles, and drew a line for the Equator. All of the boys 
knew this line. I then drew another line for the Tropic of Cancer. None 
of them knew what it was; several boys declared it to be the Frigid Zone. 
I then drew a line for the Tropic of Capricorn; but no one knew it. I 
asked at what time of the year the sun was right overhead at the 
Equator; but no one knew. All knew that there were 360° in a circle; 
but no boy knew how many degrees there are from the Equator to 
the Pole. There is no available or trustworthy knowledge, in the 
whole class, of the merest elements of what is called ‘ Mathematical 
Geography ;’ and yet the teacher told me they were ‘ doing logarithms.’ 
This state of things is much worse than blank ignorance; because it 
makes the boys fancy that they do know something. In this respect 
the will of the founder is not carried out. 

As regards Gymnastics, the founder’s will is here also forgotten. The 
governor says, ‘There is scarcely any teaching.’ My own opinion is 
that there is none. There are only two pieces of gymnastic apparatus in 
the playground; and that is hardly enough for 339 boys. 

The IxpusrriaL Department consists of four sections—Kuitting of 
stockings, Tailoring, Shoemaking, and Joinering. The knitting is for the 
younger boys, and it is only the senior boys who go into the joiner’s shop. 
The joiner stated to me that the boys were generally steady and attentive, 
but that they were not very punctual in the morning. (Hven the lower 
boys seem to be now and then unpunctual.) His chief products are 
‘ash-backets’ and children’s wheelbarrows. There does not appear to 
be much system in his course of instruction. ‘The master shoemaker and 
master tailor also expressed their satisfaction with their pupils. 

The governor tells me that only 10 per cent. of the boys who are here 
taught a ‘trade’ follow out that trade when they grow up, and that the 
majority of these are the boys who learn tailoring. Much of the time 
spent in shoemaking and joinering seems, therefore, to be lost to the boys 
themselves. The teaching seems to be begun too early, and left off too 
early ; and there occurs a gap in the case even of those who eventually 
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keep to their own kind of industry. The elder boys are five hours in the 
workshop, and four hours in school, so that this ‘industrial training ’ 
seems to encroach too much on the work of the school, and both kinds 
of training are not improbably spoiled for the boy. Besides, neither is 
systematic or complete. 

Financially, the only industrial department which makes a profit is the 
joinering. The accounts stand thus: 


The Joinering gained last year. : : EM ELS WB) 7% 
The Shoemaking lost, . , : an wdy 9 
The Tailoring lost, . : ; 8 7 4 


Poeiuemees es. wm + , 9 12,18. 44 


£26 9 94 ————- 
Loss on the four departments, . ‘ : : £1. 1,23 


General Character of the School.—On the whole, I received the impres- 
sion of a Ragged School with imperfect plans—working with no definite 
aims, and with very few humanizing or civilising influences. What 
discipline there was seemed to be the discipline of repression, and not the 
forming vital discipline which takes hold of every power and feeling of 
the boy himself (such as I saw in the highest classes of Hutcheson’s 
Hospital School), because it fills him with a desire to do his best in 
every subject. The boys are drilled in the playground, but the drill 
seems loose and superficial. Few of the boys can stand well; very few 
can walk or march well; and the general air was disorderly. They roll 
in walking, and only tumble up-stairs. I failed to see that their intellects 
were got hold of; I doubt much if their moral feelings or powers have 
been reached. ‘The personal influence of the governor seems to be con- 
siderable; but it does not transfuse the school, or spread itself methodi- 
cally through the classes. The boys are very untidy in their appearance, 
and in some instances dirty. I could not see one boy who had the proper 
pride in his appearance ; and the influence of the boys on each other did 
not appear to me to be good in this respect. 

Almost all the boys leaye as message-boys, and in general become 
artisans when grown up. Much of their three years’ training at school 
and in the Industrial Department would seem to be lost in this interreg- 
num as message-boys. They leave school with no very perfect knowledge 
of anything, and with very ill-defined habits; and, so far as the gain to 
society is concerned, they might as well have become message-boys 
without going to school at all. 

The thing most to be deplored in these poor results is that the raw 
material is excellent, while the method of working it up is very deficient. 
The boys show, as is usual in Scotland, the greatest eagerness in class, 
and every hand is up in a moment to answer a question; but this eager 
power of attention lies unutilized for want of good methods. The 
standards in the school are also low—if indeed there are any at all. 

Even the time-tables are imperfect, and none are posted. I was told 
that ‘ We don’t post any time-table, because we are only amenable to 
ourselves.’ 

It is absolutely essential that this school should be subjected to careful 
examination twice a year. This will give in each class a standard of 
attainment, and good practical methods will not be far behind. 

There are several disadvantages under which the Buchanan Institution 
labours, and it is only fair to keep these in view. 

lst. Many of the boys come from the lowest class of labourers and 
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destitute persons, and come without the smallest knowledge or pre- 
paration. Of the parents and guardians of these boys, 42 per cent. are 
said to be on the poor-roll. On the other hand, ten boys in the Sixth 
Class stated that they had previously been in inspected schools. 

2d. Irregularity of attendance. For the last year the absences have 
been 12 per cent. per day; that is, about 40 boys in 340. This seems to 
me too high a rate. 

3d. The boys take no books or work home with them. This seems to 
me, on the one hand, unnecessary, and on the other, contrary to the 
spirit of the founder’s will, as. it leaves. the boys in the evening entirely 
open to the ordinary street influences. On the other side is to be placed 
the fact that the Institution has possession of the older boys for eleven 
hours, and of the younger for nine hours every day. 

4th. A large portion of the time in the Seventh Class—five hours a 
day—is taken up with carpentering, etc. In the Sixth Class only two 
and a half hours are occupied. Considering the slight hold which this 
industrial training takes upon the lads, and their great deficiencies in 
school, the division of time seems out of proporticn. 

5th. There is no work on Saturdays. This I think a mistake. 

Weighing all the pros and cons as impartially as I can, I am still 
forced to the conclusion that there is a very great waste going on in this 
Institution—waste of time and money; and, what is worse than all, 
waste of the opportunities and lives of the boys who are sent to that 
establishment to be educated and trained. I shall, in another part of 
my Report, make a few suggestions as to the better application of Mr. 
Buchanan’s praiseworthy bequest. 

For the present, it may be sufficient to note that the founder’s 
will is ignored in several points, and that its spirit is not the spirit 
which rules in the Institution. It may also be noted that £2836 is a 
very large income to produce so little. The united salaries of all the 
teachers and other officials connected with the building amount to £1067, 
which (with 339 pupils—the number reported to me), gives nearly £3, 3s. 
ahead. This sum ought to ensure excellent teaching and really large 
results. 


GLen’s ScHooL. 


This school, like Buchanan’s, is of the nature of an out-door Hospital ; 
but it draws its boys from a somewhat higher stratum of society. Boys 
are allowed to remain for three years only. 

This may be fairly described as a very good Primary School, with 
the germ in it of a Secondary School. I examined the two highest 
classes in several subjects, and most of the boys made an excellent ap- 
pearance. 


I. In Arithmetic, the highest class was tested by the 4th Standard 
(weights and measures). 


In this class there were ~ : : 5 : 19 
(a) Passed in Arithmetic, - . : : : 16 
Failed to pass, ; : : - 3 

(5) Passed in Writing and Spelling, : : 5 19 
Failed to pass, . : - : : : 0 

(c) Passed in Reading, . : d : ; d 18 
Failed to pass, . 5 - - * ‘ 1 


(d) Passed in all three subjects, * “ : 3 15 
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II. The next class was examined in the compound rules in money (3d 


Standard). 

(a) Examined e : ‘ : : 43 
Passed in Arithmetic : : : - ; 26 
Failed to pass . $ ~ : A - 17 

(2) Passed in Writing and Spelling : : : ‘ 37 
Failed to pass . : : : - : 6 

(c) Passed in Reading . ; ; , : : 38 
Failed to pass . - : : : 5 


(d) Passed in all three subjects : 3 apethias 23 
(e) Passed in two of the three subjects . ‘ 37 


To these results I add a few notes: 


The Reading has many excellent points, but the articulation is in many cases 
poor. A few show considerable power of expression, but with most there is a 
monotonous drawl. The Reading among the seniors shows considerable feeling 
and sense. The Writing is remarkably good, clear, round, neat, clean, and 
sensible. The Spelling throughout is remarkably good. The Arithmetic was 
really good; but I applied a severe test to the Junior Class, and made as few 
allowances as I could. The Notation was here and there weak and unsound. 


Talso examined in Grammar and in Geography. The Grammar is well 
and faithfully taught, and most of the answers were very intelligent. 
Reasons were always given, and the teaching of this subject seemed to 
me to be a fair training to think. The Geography, as in most of such 
schools, is almost entirely topography (with here and there a little gritty 
gossip about a ‘cathedral, ‘ famous for silk,’ and so on); but what there 
was of it was extremely accurate. 

The Music seemed to me to be exceptionally good. The whole school 
gave evidence of careful training; and there were really fine taste, con- 
siderable feeling, and power of expression shown. The boys seemed 
inspired and subdued by their singing ; and there was a grateful absence 
of the coarse and noisy bawling which is allowed in several places. 

The head-master, Mr. Meiklam, teaches ‘a very little elementary 
Latin —just to open the door, sir. I did not see any necessity for 
examining in it. 

General Character—There is a busy look in this school; the boys are 
ready and eager, and seem to have good and quiet habits. There is no 
inspection, but once a year the directors and the city clergy hold a kind 
of exhibition. Even in so good a school as this, I felt strongly that 
the manipulation and the teaching skill were not nearly equal to the 
quality of the raw material; and that higher standards, better methods, 
and better books are wanted. I noticed that a Geography (Douglas’) 
used in this school was the merest dry-bones of topography, and that 
the writer dignified lists of names of capes, rivers, mountains, etc., with 
the name of Physical Geography. This book is at least thirty years behind 
the time. The classes also are too large; one master has 73 boys in his 
class. If they were all nearly at the same stage of acquirement, the evil 
would not be so great; as things are, there is great waste of time and 
energy for want of a better organization. 


HutcueEson’s ScHooL. 


This is a school for boys, attached to what was once Hutcheson’s 
Hospital, but the money in support of which is now managed as a fund 


for pensions to old women and old men. In the year . 1643 there were in, 
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the Hospital one old man and one boy ; in 1872, pensions were given to 
89 old men and to 662 old women, and education was given to 200 boys. 
At present (1874) the annual funds amount to about £19,000; and the 
growth of Glasgow is so rapid, that in a few years they will probably 
amount to £40,000. One hundred years ago the funds were only 
£612, Os. 558d. 

I inspected the School generally, and found reason to believe it to be 
in a state of high efficiency. I also examined each individual boy in the 
highest classes, ‘taught by Mr. Menzies, the head-master, and the follow- 
ing are the results. As the boys seemed to come from a higher class 
than those in either Buchanan’s or in. Glen’s School, I applied to the 
classes higher standards than I had used in any school, and also demanded 
a much superior style of execution. 


I. ArrramEeTic— 
(a) In the 3d Standard te alias ae! a 


there were examined . : 20 
Of these there passed - 2 5 - 2 14 
Failed (but not heavily) . 6 

(b) In the 4th and 5th Standards (Weights and 
Measures and Bills of Parcels), were examined 28 
Of these there passed : : 3 : : 25 
Failed (only slightly) ; 3 

(c) In the 6th Standard (Vulgar Fractions, Decimals 
Proportion, etc.), were examined . 11 
Of these there ae : é ; k : 11 
Failed . : é : < r 0 
II. In Reaping there were dentiiaa a 59 

All passed, and remarkably well. 

Ili. In Wrririne and Srerrine there were examined P 59 
Passed . } : - , - - : 58 
Failed. ; : ; ; ‘ 1 

IV. Passed in all three anys : ‘ . : 50 

Passed in two of the three subjects A . i 58 


The following are my notes on special points with regard to these 
subjects :-— 


The Reading was wonderfully good. I have never seen in any school— 
either in England or in Scotland, Ghee for the higher or for the lower classes 
—so uniformly high a level of good reading. The boys read leading articles 
from the Pall Mall Gazette, and also parts of Scott's Lady of the Lake. The 
emphasis was always true and good; the boys understood the full weight of 
each word, phrase, and clause ; ‘they had a wonderfully fine sense for pauses, 
and a somewhat eloquent and ‘slightly argumentative style. The articulation 
and expression were admirable, and the general tone of the whole class (with 
only one exception) seemed to be that of an agreeable and persuasive platform 
orator, The astonishing point was, that Mr. ‘Menzies had not only conquered 
their usual defects in articulation, and: had given them habits of clear and dis- 
tinct articulation, but that he had infused into every boy his own style. (There 
was one exception, ‘which proved the rule,’—a boy who had been at school 
only three months.) There cannot be the least doubt that this result has been 
obtained only by the expenditure of great pains, by the constant upholding of 
a high standard, and by an inventiveness perpetually at work to find the ways 
and means to reach that standard. The way in which every boy seemed to be 
able to extract from every sentence all the meaning and all the feeling contained 
in it, showed that Mr. Menzies had succeeded in making the ‘ art of reading’ of 
itself a liberal education. In Arithmetic, the boys showed an excellent know- 
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ledge of methods, good judgment, considerable quickness, and very high 
accuracy. But eight boys broke down in Notation. The Writing throughout 
was excellent, strong, clear, and neat. The Spelling is very good. In the 
whole of Mr. Menzies’ boys there was only an average of Ath of an error ina 
difficult passage which I dictated to them. 


I also examined Mr, Menzies’ classes in Grammar and Anatysts. The 
training in*Grammar is very good, and seems to accomplish its purpose 
of producing clear and careful thinkers. It was very interesting to see 
the eagerness and vis with which the boys attacked a knotty question. 


. Their answers were given in good, clear English; they were overflowing 


with ‘ forms of sound words ;’ and the manner was that of a clear-headed 
young lawyer arguing a point. The Analysis was good and sound, so far 
as it had gone. 

The GrograpHy was wonderfully accurate. By far the larger 
majority of the boys seemed to know the topography of Europe (and I 
believe also of Asia and Africa), to know the length and breadth and 
square mileage of each country, and a good deal more of the kind of in- 
formation which is tabulated in gazetteers and books of reference. But 
they did not seem to know any physical geography, any commercial geo- 
graphy, any industrial geography, or, indeed, any geography which 
relates to the life of man, and to the influences which the forces of nature 
bring to play upon him. It seems almost universal in Scotland to limit 
Geography to the naming of places and the giving of dimensions; and 
teachers seem to forget that this is the mere scaffolding for knowledge, 
and that this information would be taken in by the boys with more zest, 
and would remain longer with them, were it given to them along with 
what is really geography—that geography, to wit, which has a human 
interest and a human meaning. Nine-tenths of Mr. Menzies’ boys could 
tell the area of the Baltic to a square mile, but they could not connect it 
with any other fact; and there the information lay, a brick to be built 
into a house that some day, perhaps never, would begin to rise. It 
would be almost as profitable for the boys to learn pages of the Glasgow 
Post-Office Directory by heart. But, spite of these dry bones, the boys 
showed the same eagerness, the same hunger to know and to make use 
of their knowledge in class which I find almost everywhere. I was also 
struck with one slight incident as revealing the character of the school. 
Mr. Menzies had to leave the room to see some one, and he called out a 
monitor to go on with the questioning,—a boy of the same age as the 
others. The monitor stepped out in front of the map, and continued the 
questioning in the most business-like way, and was answered in the same 
business-like way by the class, without the smallest appearance of self- 
consciousness on the part of the monitor, or of relaxed attention on the 
part of the class. 

The Latin is good and sound, so far as it goes. The teaching is 
thorough, and the work done in grammar and parsing is good, close, and 
faithful. There is a little French in the school, and a very little Greek ; 
but I did not think it necessary to examine in these subjects. 

The only plan followed to keep the attention of the boys is the taking 
of places. There is no paper-work done, except at the annual examina- 
tions. This is a defect almost universal in Scotch schools. 

General Character—This is a Primary School of the highest class, 
with a strong and sound germ of a Secondary School in it. It would be 
most unfair to the school to characterize it as only a Primary School, 
because, even in those subjects which are generally called primary, the 
methods Mr. Menzies follows, and the lines on which he works, seem to 


point everywhere to a ‘liberal’ education, and to pass beyond mere tem- — 
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porary ‘results.’ The teaching throughout appears to be informed with 
thought, and Mr. Menzies seems to be able to get intellectual training 
out of everything done in the school. The boys have a sound knowledge 
of principles in every subject, and use their own judgments in applying 
them. ‘The feeling, too, of the school is excellent. A delightful quiet 
and order lived in the room,—the order and quiet that come from every 
one being busy and interested in his work. Each boy seemed filled with 
the sense that he had a great deal to do, and that others also were busy, 
and must not be disturbed. There was no hurry or noise anywhere, but 
steady and tranquil diligence. The boys had a gentle and pleasant way 
of moving about. 

Where so much is done, and so well done, the best way of recognising 
and rewarding it is to look for more. Mr. Menzies has certainly the 
organizing power to make this into an excellent Secondary School, and 
it is to be hoped that the patrons will do all they can to carry out this 
object. In this purpose they have the strong will and mind of Thomas 
Hutcheson to support them. On the one hand, Thomas Hutcheson was 
careful to see that a boy should have his whole time and energies free 
for his education (‘ I will not that any of the children be employed in the 
service of the house, whereby they may be diverted from their learning, 
upon. any pretext of necessity or convenience whatsoever’); and on the 
other hand, he makes provision and leaves directions that all boys who 
may ‘ be likely to prove scholars . . . are to be entered at the Grammar 
School;’ and should any ‘desire to enter college, Thomas Hutcheson 
earnestly recommends them to the patrons for preferment to the bursaries 
in the gift of the town.’ It is plain that Hutcheson did not ever or any- 
where contemplate the occurrence of a dead stop in education, provided 
the boys themselves had the ability to go on. 

There are at present in the school 182 boys. When the building is 
enlarged, 250 boys and 100 girls will be admitted. The patrons intend 
also to build schools in the north-west and east of Glasgow; and Mr. 
Hoggan states that these are to be Secondary Schools. The funds for 
the year 1874 will amount to £19,000, and, as has been said before, in 
a few years they will probably be £40,000. 

By clause 14 in their Act of Parliament, their schools ¢ are open at all 
times to Government inspection ;’ but there is no statement made as to 
how this will be obtained, or whether any consequences will follow from 
this inspection. 


Mitiar’s ScHoo.. 


This is a girls’ school, with 75 pupils. It has a master and mistress— 
the time of the latter being entirely given to sewing and knitting. The 
book-instruction of the children is in the hands of the master, Mr. 
Stewart. 

I examined the two highest classes. The First Class had three sums 
to do in Compound Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division; the Second 
Class had to do three sums in the Simple Rules. 


I. (a) Girls examined in Compound Rules. : 3 
Passed , ; : : 4 0 

(6) Girls examined in Simple Rules : 26 
Passed : 5 . i 9 

Failed (badly, some very badly) . : 17 


_In Notation, 22 girls failed out of the 29. 
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II. In WririneG and Sre.iine were examined : : 29 
Passed : 3 7 y , F 19 
Failed (only slightly) . ; , 10 

The Spelling of the school is good. 
Ill. In Reapine were examined . ; And, 5 29 
Passed , : : 4 ; 3 é 22 
Failed (some badly) ; F 7 


As five of these failures occurred i in the cases of 
girls who had been more than two years at 
school, the result is not creditable. One had 


been three, 
IV. Passed in two of the three hg : ; ‘ ; 19 
Passed in all three ; ad 3 i ; 4 


V. Girls who have been more than two years in the 
school . ; : 5 7 ; : . 19 


The following are my notes on these subjects, taken in school :— 


The Arithmetic was simply miserable. No knowledge of principles or of 
methods, no thought, nor power of using their common sense. There was an 
evident total absence of thinking throughout the school.. The fact that 22 girls 
out of 29 broke down utterly in Notation, shows that the Arithmetic is radically 
unsound. Most of the girls wrote 2902 as 20009002. The style of Reading 
was miserably poor—no attempt at expression, and not the smallest attempt at 
giving the full weight of each clause. 


I also examined the girls in Grammar and Grocrapuy. The Gram- 
mar was dull, weak, and quite mechanical; no effort had been made to 
get the girls to think. The pupils had got up the Geography of Scotland. 
So far as thie topography was concerned, the class knew it very fairly, 
and some members very well. ‘This was, in fact, the only part of their work 
in which the girls seemed to wake up and to take the smallest interest. 
But the children had no general knowledge of the world. The class 
thought Arabia was Africa, and that Africa was a part of Asia. 

The Sryemve was poor, coarse, and hard, and almost destitute of 
expression. One would have expected something better from girls ; but 
their singing was not to be compared for one moment with that of the 
boys at Glen’s School. 

General Character.—The girls seemed rough, disorderly, untrained, and 
untouched by civilising influences. The boys in Glen’s and Hutcheson’s 
Schools were gentlemen compared with these neglected creatures. There 
was a total absence, or almost a total absence, of the eagerness usually 
seen in Scotch schools; the girls seemed to have acquired no steady 
mental habits — seemed, on the contrary, to have acquired habits of 
frivolity and carelessness. Their writing, and more especially their 
figuring, was very untidy and clumsy. 

The attendance is irregular. Mr. Stewart says: ‘ Nothing is more 
difficult than to get good attendance at a charity school.” ‘This may 
partly arise from the distance some of the pupils have to travel. Some 
walk two miles, some a mile and a half, and others about a mile. 

There cannot be a doubt but that this school is inefficient. The 
girls would be much better in the hands of a vigorous and active. 
mistress, 
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‘Wiuson’s Cuariry’ ScHOOL. 


This is a school for 75 boys, but, by permission of the trustees, 
80 are admitted. The master has no assistant. The boys are 
admitted between the ages of seven and nine, and they have a right to 
remain four years. They must have been six months previously at some 
school. The following are the results of my examination :— 


I. AriramMetic— 


(a) In the Simple Rules were examined . : : 18 
Passed- ‘ : 5 ; A : : 12 
Failed (some badly) . ; - : = = 6 

(6) In the Compound Rules ; 3 Le: } 14 
Passed bs : : : 3 ; F 3 5 
Failed (some badly) . . : : ; : 9 

(c) In Weights and Measures. ; : ? eee: S| 
Passed : : ‘ : : ‘ : : 3 
Failed (some very badly) .-~ . ; : A 8 
Total examined in Arithmetic 2 : ; ; 43 
Passed : : : ; ; C : : 20 
Failed : E : ; 2 j A 2 25 


Il. In Writine all passed. The handwriting is wonder- 
fully good and clear, and the copy-books are 
extremely neat and clean, and there are singularly 
few exceptions to this statement. 


Ii. In Speriine were examined . ‘ : 4 2 43 
Passed . - - ° ; : = . R 40 
Failed . : , : : : 3 Zs e 53 


IV. All passed in Reading, but the ‘ style,’ if such a way 

j of getting through reading can be so called, is coarse, 
monotonous, unyielding, and utterly without expres- 
sion. The articulation was hard and stiff. But the 
class had the quick perception of ‘ meanings’ which 
Scotch boys generally have. 


The Grocrapny taught to the boys was almost entirely topography, 
and it was very accurate and full so far as it went. But no attempt was 
made to show any connection between the facts—to show the influence of 
climate and products upon the Jabour and inhabitants of the country— 
to make Geography, in one word, a piece of real knowledge. Some of 
the boys draw maps, and several of these were very nicely done. But it 
is probable that some Arithmetic, well and carefully done at home, would, 
for the present at least, be more beneficial than the comparative luxury 
of map-drawing. Indeed, in a school like this, it is an expensive luxury 
when there is so little time for what is indispensable. 

The GRAMMAR was accurate and clear, so far as it went. 

The Srveine was fair, but on the whole deficient in expression, and 
here and there coarse and noisy. It hardly seems to humanize the boys. 

General Character.—I am very sorry to be obliged to pronounce this 
school inefficient. The master is undoubtedly an able and thoughtful 
man, and he takes great pains. But he has no assistants, and it is practi- 
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cally impossible for even the ablest teacher to train and to teach four 
classes, with pupils of all ages and at all stages, in-all of the subjects 
with any certain or desirable results. He has neither the time nor the 
power to get at the real minds and feelings of the class, and to compel 
them to think their way through a problem or a subject. This want of 
time and power shows itself most of all in Arithmetic,—a subject which 
always gives exactly the returns proportionate to the amount of teaching 
that has been put into it. The higher Arithmetic in this school—and, 
being simply Weights and Measures and Bills of Parcels, it was far from 
being high—was almost a complete failure; and the boys did not seem 
to be either accurate, or quick, or intelligent in their style of working. 
If one master has all the work to do in the school, and has four classes 
to keep employed or to teach all at one time, the classification is defective, 
the teaching is inefficient, and the results are certain to be wretched. 
The only system followed here for holding the attention of the boys is 
the taking of places, but a few prizes are also given. 

Most of the boys on leaving become message-boys. Mr. Liddell, the 
master, thinks there are in the school ‘too many of one kind,’ and he 
would like to see paying pupils admitted. This, he thinks, would have 
several good results: 1st, He might have an assistant and pupil-teachers, 
and so get better classification and better results; 2d, he would thus 
leaven his own set of children (chiefly the sons of labourers) a little; and 
3d, he might ultimately succeed in getting a certificate, and having his 
school inspected. 

It is remarkable that so many charity schools should stand within a 
stone’s-throw of each other. There are Glen’s, Wilson’s, Millar’s, and 
Gardner’s, all within a few hundred yards of each other, and all drawing 
children from the most distant parts of the town. Some come to 
Wilson’s two miles’ distance; others between one and two miles. 


M‘FARLANE’s SCHOOL. 


This is a school for 70 girls, but, by permission of the Trustees, the 
mistress sometimes admits as many as 80. It was founded to teach 
girls Reading, Writing, and Sewing; and these subjects, with a little 
Geography and Grammar, are the only subjects taught in school. The 
girls remain three years, and some, by special licence, four. I examined 
the highest class in Reading. All of them read clearly, fluently, without 
hesitation, and with some intelligence. Their writing was very good, 
neat, and clean. 

The mistress—Miss Davidson—has possession of the girls for five 
hours a day. The children give one and a half hours to Sewing, one 
and a half to ‘ Reading with meanings’ (and Miss Davidson takes a good 
deal of pains with this), and the rest of the time to Writing, Geography, 
and Grammar. The school has no map, and the children learn by heart 
out of a little book small pieces of information about towns here and 
there, which Miss Davidson thinks will ‘be of use to them when they 
grow up.’ Several of the children thought Edinburgh was on the Thames. 
The ‘Grammar’ is also learned by heart, and there is no parsing. I 
asked what the children did for Arithmetic, and the reply of Miss David- 
son was: ‘They are not so poor but that they can go for six months ora 
year to a school to get it.’ The children, previously to being admitted, 
must have been six months at some school. There were no children in 
the school of the name of Macfarlane. The girls were very clean, trim, 
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and nice-looking, and had nice manners. It is plain that Miss David- 
son’s influence on them is good. ; 

But the school can hardly be called efficient. It might be as well to 
pension Miss Davidson, who is a painstaking and worthy woman, and to 
unite this fund with some others, to make a really vigorous and well- 
conducted school for girls. 


GARDNER'S FREE SCHOOL. 


This is a mixed Charity School, for 35 boys and 35 girls. The 
children are admitted at the age of between seven and eight, and leave 
between ten and eleven, ‘just,’ the master says, ‘ when they are beginning 
to learn something.’ The boys go ‘to business or to other schools,’ and 
the girls go home. The children are the children chiefly of artisans 
with large families, or in receipt of low wages. They must have at- 
tended some other ‘ English’ school before admission for six months; 
but Mr. Findlay, the teacher, tells me that in fact he has to begin his 
pupils at the A, B, C. 

The school is divided into five classes, and is taught entirely by Mr. 
Findlay, with the exception of some assistance from his daughter for two 
hours a day. I examined the highest class (which consisted of thirteen 
children) in Arithmetic. Not one child could set down a number of four 
places correctly, and no one seemed to understand the function of the 0. 
I gave the class three sums in the Simple Rules—one in Subtraction, one 
in Multiplication, and one in Division. No one sum was done correctly 
by any one child; all failed in the three; and some of these children had 
been two and a half years in the school. Three boys came within sight 
of the answer in the multiplication sum. Their Writing was fair, and 
their Spelling good. Nine out of the thirteen wrote a sentence of twenty 
words without a mistake, and the errors of the others were very pardon- 
able. In Reading, there was considerable variation. Some read well and 
fluently, but most of them had to work their way through a sentence 
with a good deal of trouble. On the whole, the highest class would 
pass Standard I.; and two or three of them might, with steady work, 
struggle past Standard II. Compound Arithmetic is hardly known in 
the school, though I am told that in some years one or two boys have 
left school with a knowledge of it. 

This is a very poor result. In justice to Mr. Findlay, who is an 
educated man, and was seven years at Glasgow and one year at St. 
Andrews University, it is chiefly due to the early age at which children 
are admitted, to the fact that Mr. Findlay has to subdivide them into 
five classes, and also to the fact that Mr. Findlay is much better fitted 
to train older pupils. These children would be very much better in the 
hands of an active-minded and intelligent mistress. : 

Some of these poor little children come great distances; some more 
than two miles, some a mile and a half, and others a mile. I saw several 
children enter the school at 10.35, and it was explained to me that they 
had come from the other side of the Calton. It seems a mistake to bring 
young children so far, when, if their school fees were paid in some 
neighbouring school, it would be better for their health and better also 
for their training. Mr. Findlay says he has ‘ great trouble to get them 
to attend properly; when people get things for nothing they don’t set 
much value on them.’ Mr. Findlay also thinks that the children leave 
just when they are beginning to learn something, and that they forget 
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most of what they have learnt. Some, however, when they leave, go to 
other schools. ; 

This school, in England, would be called a ‘ Minding School;’? and it 
is difficult to conceive what end this charity serves, except to keep a few 
children off the streets. — 


Murpocn’s Scuoot my Sr. ANDREW’s SQUARE. 


This is one of the four schools under Murdoch’s Incorporation. 
The premises are very moderate, the furniture and apparatus old and 
inferior, and the books used not very appropriate to the age of the 
scholars. The registers are properly kept. The discipline is very fair, 
but the teaching is poor, except in the infant department. The present 
teacher—Mr. Walker—was brought up at the Gorbals Youths’ School, 
and was also an assistant there for five years. 

There are 170 children, boys and girls, on the books, and the average 
attendance is 154. The children come chiefly from the neighbourhood, 
and are of all ages, from five to twelve or thirteen. They pay from 2d. 
to 3d. a week. The great difficulty against which the teacher has to 
struggle is the very irregular attendance: some children come for 
one week and are absent two weeks. But 2d. is only the price of one 
glass of bad whisky. The master also complains that the neighbourhood 
has fallen much—that at first his school was a kind of middle-class 
school, but that he now draws his pupils from the lowest classes. 

The teacher seems to have lost heart; and certainly the results 
obtained in the school are poor. The two highest classes, consisting 
of fifteen children, were examined. 


I. Arrrumetic.—Not one boy or girl, and there were 
some above twelve, could do a sum in even 
‘Compound Addition. They were all therefore 
examined in the four Simple Rules only. 


Examined . 2 y : | ‘ : . 15 
Passed J : 4 . ® 3 E ; 1 
Failed . 14 


. The character of the failure is also disheartening. 
Only one boy had three sums ont of four 
right; only two had one sum right—and 
that was in Simple Addition; and the re- 
maining twelve had not one right. 


II. In Writine and Srerrine were examined r 3 15 

Passed : : fs : k 4 x 2 4 

Waree ***-. ae eM oe : : : : 11 

Til. In Reaprne were examined. ; ; : es bi 
All passed. 


But the style of reading was poor. Only one boy in the whole school 
passed in the three Rs; only three children passed in two of them. 

The Infant Department seemed to be very nicely managed by Mrs. 
Walker, who is a superior woman. The children were kept very steadily 
at work, and read out their lessons in a very business-like way. The 
reading of some of the little ones was wonderfully good. They read from 
the Third Book of the Scottish School-Book Association; and it was 


2 The term used for a school when it is not professed that the children are taught 
anything, but only that they are taken care of. 
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touching, but odd, to hear little creatures of five reading in a sort of 
preaching style: ‘Solon was a wise Greek king, who made laws for the 
state in which he was born.’ The elder children read a History of the 
British Empire, in which cabinet difficulties and crises in the administra- 
tion are gravely discussed; and they alternate this with lively discussions 
on Political Economy. 

This school may be regarded efficient as an Infant School; as a school 
for children above seven or eight it is inefficient. Mr, Walker himself 
thinks that almost all (and probably all) the children leave the school 
with only a knowledge of the Simple Rules of Arithmetic. Even thisis very 
doubtful. The master has £25 a year from the Murdoch Incorporation. 


Mourpocn’s ScHoor IN BLACKFRIARS. 


This is another of Murdoch’s Schools, and it is in a still: worse 
condition than that in St. Andrew’s Square. The premises are good, 
but not in good condition. I am told that the North British Railway 
requires them, and in this case the Trust will probably be enriched. The 
furniture and apparatus are very moderate, and the books used are 
inferior. No register is kept. The discipline is fair, but the work 
done is almost nil. 

The teacher, Mr. Gay, complains much of the irregular attendance, 
and of the competition with his school at lower or at no fees. He 
charges from 24d. to 5d. a week, and states that some schools near him 
charge 1d., or nothing a week. The number of children on the roll (such 
as it is) is 85, and the average attendance 75. The results are as 
follows :— 


J. Arirametic.—The Compound Rules. Only two boys 
were in the class, and neither of them could 
work the addition of money correctly. They 
were then tried in, an easy Reduction sum, 
and both failed—one completely. Both failed 
in Notation. One of them worked a sum in 
Simple Multiplication correctly. 
Tn the Simple Rules were examined . . ‘ 9 
Passed é 3 c é é P c r 0 
Only three could work Addition correctly ; but 
none of them could work anything else. 


II. Writrne and Sprriinc.—Only five children were pre- 
sented, All passed. 


IIT. In Reapine were examined . 2 : 3 11 
Passed 9 
Failed 2 


. The school is simply a ‘Minding’ school, and quite inefficient. The 
master has £25 a year from the Murdoch Incorporation. 


SPRINGBURN SCHOOL. 


The buildings of this school belong to the Murdoch Trust, and the 
teacher receives £10 a year from the same source. The number of 
children on the books is 246, and the average attendance is 185, which 
seems to me very low. The fees are from 1s. to 1s. 8d. a month, and all 
. the fees go to the teacher. The teacher was trained in the Established 
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Church Normal School of Glasgow; and as the school is also under 
Government inspection, I did not think it necessary to examine it. 

During my stay in Glasgow a proposal was made by the Springburn 
School Board to the patrons of the Murdoch Trust, that they should hand 
over the buildings without charge to their Board; but, as this seemed to 
me a case which required full consideration, I advised that the Murdoch 
Trustees should wait until your Report appeared, when both data and 
an educational policy would probably be more fully at their command. 


ALEXANDER’s CHAriry ScHOOL. 


This is a school which draws its pupils from the same class as 
Buchanan’s, Millar’s, John Wilson’s, and Gardner’s Free Schools. The 
numbers on the books are 535—boys and girls; and the average attend- 
ance is about 500. The percentage of absences is very low—about 64. 
The children are admitted in the usual way. After satisfactory preliminary 
inquiries, a schedule is given to the applicant, and if the governors are 
satisfied with the statements made in it, the child becomes a scholar of 
the charity. In addition to a free education, one pair of boots and one 
pair of stockings are given annually to each child. 

The premises are excellent; and the playground would be very good 
if it were not for the proximity of the Molendinar Burn, which in 
summer sends out all kinds of unhealthy fumes. The furniture and 
apparatus are very good and skilfully planned, and the books used in 
the school seem to be as good as school-books in general are. The head- 
master is a man of large experience and very great ability; and his 
assistants are all certificated, and are very hard-working men. 

I visited. every class and every department in the school, and I was 
very much struck with the extraordinary quietness, order, quickness, and 
attention of the children. Discipline is maintained in a way which super- 
sedes all the ordinary means of discipline—that is, by keeping every 
child fully occupied during each hour. 

The following are some of the results which I obtained :— 


I. Arrrametic. In the Compound Rules were examined 67 boys and 
37 girls—in all - : : - , ; 5 f : 104 


Four sums were set—much more difficult than I thought it advisable to 
give in other places. Of these four sums, 68 (54 boys and 14 girls) did 
the whole four without any mistake. The rest of the children (13 boys 
and 20 girls) had three sums out of the four right. Three girls had 
only two of the sums right. It therefore appears that there were— 


Examined in Arithmetic . : ‘ é : 104. 
Passed . 4 ‘ 5 2 : F 101 
Failed . - : : . : é ; 3 


The style of working was wonderfully good and business-like, and the 
figures were large, neat, and looked well on the slate. 


Tl. Examined in Wririne and SreLiine 4 j x 104 
Passed . F $ ; i j - 3 104 
III. Examined in Pires i ‘ : . : : 104 
Passed . 2 < F ‘ A P : 104 


T also heard some classes questioned in Geography, and they answered 
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with great accuracy. Later on in the session, Mr. Macmillan takes the 
higher classes through a course of Physical Geography, and I have no 
doubt it is done with thoroughness and effect. The Grammar and 
Analysis are also sound and good. 

On the whole, this strikes me as the only Endowed School in Glasgow 
which is carrying out the purposes and hopes of its founder with 
eenuine success, and at what comes nearest the market rate of instruction, 
Leaving out of view the cost of the building, the cost of each child’s 
instruction in Alexander’s School amounts to about £3.1 The only 
other efficient Endowed School on my Glasgow list is the Hutcheson’s 
Hospital School; but the cost per head seems there to amount to nearly 
£8 a year. It may be said that the class of boys is different. That is 
true; but then, the higher a boy is in the social scale, the easier it ought 
to be to teach him. 


GoRBALS Youtus’ SCHOOL. 


This school is a pensioner on the Hutchesons’ Fund to the extent of 
£26, 2s. 9d., that being the deduction made to the directors by the 
patrons as a sum in aid of education. The directors and master are at 
present petitioning the patrons for a much larger sum, and this petition 
is at present under consideration. 

The peculiarity of this school is, that it consists of a private school 
with a ‘public department.’ The ‘public department’ is in fact the 
Gorbals Youths’ School, the building for which was erected by public 
subscription. Mr. Neill, the present head-master, conducts his private 
school and classes in this building, and does not seem to pay any rent! 
The prospectus printed by Mr. Neill gives two pages to the details of an 
‘ Educational Institution, South Side,’ and one page to the Gorbals Youths’ 
School. This school is, I am informed, under inspection and subsidized 
by Government. I failed to discover how the time of the assistants, some 
of whom receive Government allowances, was spent; and I commend the 
case to the notice of the Education Department. Mr. Neill informs me 
that his arrangement with his directors is to make no report to them of 
either income or expenditure; and under these circumstances it seems 
difficult to conjecture what the ‘ directors’ find to direct. 

I did not think it necessary to examine the school, as the proportion 
of the ‘ endowment’ to the gross income from fees (which Mr. Neill states 
at £874) is so very small. In addition to conducting these two large 
schools, Mr. Neill professes to train for the Home and Indian Civil 
Service. 


M‘LaAcuHLAN’s FREE SCHOOL. 


This is a school for Highland children, and one or both parents must 
be Highlanders. There are 210 children——boya and girls—on the books, 
and the average attendance is 186. ‘They are admitted between the ages 
of six and twelve, and are permitted to stay as long as they please. 
Schedules, as. in most cases,. are distributed, and. the applicant must 
attend with his child before the Selection Committee. But the houses of 
applicants are not visited, and for the Hehe of the statements inserted in 


1The present market price of efficient primary instruction seems to be about 30s. 
@ head. 
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the schedule the minister and elder recommending are considered sufficient 
guarantors. 

The teacher, Mr. Allan, holds a Government certificate of the third 
class, and taught with success in an inspected school for many years. 
The premises are very good; the furniture fair; the apparatus poor; the 
maps wretched ; and there are few or no diagrams. The registers of the 
school are fairly kept. The discipline of the school is very fair, and there 
is : ‘mone tone of attention, work, and intelligence throughout the 
school, 

About 10 per cent. of the children come from great distances,—some 
from Govan, about 24 miles; some from Strathbungo, 3 miles ; and some 
from Whiteinch, also 3 miles. 

The school is only a primary school. The schoolmaster works hard 
and produces very fair results; but inasmuch as he has to divide his 
children into nine classes, and has only one pupil-teacher (his son, a lad 
of about sixteen), it is highly probable that 50 per cent. of the children 
have not sufficient justice done to them. 

The following are the results in the three elementary subjects :— 


I, Arrrametic.— 
(a) Examined in the Compound Rules. : . 18 


Passed . 5 ‘ : F ; 3 iL 

Failed . R P : 6 

(6) Examined in the > Simple Rules . , ; ' 15 
Passed . : j y ‘ 14 

Failed . : : : ' , : M 1 

Il Warrre and Spzriive.— Examined . : ) Sra: 
Passed . : ; : q R ‘ 31 

Failed . 3 : u é 3 A ‘ 2 

Ill. ReApmve.—Examined . é . p Y e 33 
Passed . ‘ , . j ‘ 2 é 33 

IVY. Examined in all three subjects . . " ; ‘ 33 
Passed . s a x P “ . 5 24 


Mr. Allan, with considerable sense, gives most of his time to the indis- 
pensable elements of instruction; but he also gives some time to Geo- 
graphy, Grammar, Drawing, and Map-drawing. 

The Groerapuy is the same poor, bald topography which, in most 
Scotch schools, both primary and secondary, takes the place of what is, 
and might be made, one of the most interesting subjects of school instruc- 
tion. ‘The children know nothing but the names of places on the map, 
and these not very accurately; and the questioning began with the statis- 
tical interrogation: ‘ How many countries are there in Hurope? The 
reply was: ‘ Nineteen” This is a fair specimen of the kind of ‘informa- 
tion’ given under the head of Geography. There is nothing in such 
teaching to awaken curiosity, to stimulate thinking, or to train to method. 
The book used on the subject is very poor. 

The Grammar was very fair, considering that the class had been at 
work on the subject for only four months. At the same time, the tendency 
was to the merely mechanical; and it did not appear that any child knew, 
or cared to know, or thought of asking himself, or was made to ask him- 
self, the meaning of the statement which he was so often called upon 
to utter: ‘A verb agrees with its nominative in number and person.’ 

Xx 
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The Drawine was fair, but the style seemed to me antiquated. The 
Mar-Drawine appeared to be an inadequate expenditure of time. 
The following are a few notes on the school work in general|:— 


The READING was very poor; it was merely reading off. The style and 
articulation were those of the street, and what may be heard from a town- 
crier in a small country town. The WRITING was very good, clear, business- 
like, well spaced, and easily read. The SPELLING was excellent. 


The total results are as follows :— 


Of the 83 examined, 24 passed in three subjects. 
bb} 9 33 Pb two ” 


But there are 4 children out of these 33 who have been five years at 
school, 7 who have been four years, and 4 who have been three years. 
Of the 4 children who have been five years at school, 3 failed in the 
Compound Rules, which is not a good sign. Again, it must be noticed 
that by far the larger half of the 33 examined are over twelve years of 
age; and that therefore they ought to be capable of much higher 
Arithmetic than the Compound Rules, and more advanced subjects than 
the merest beginnings of Geography and Grammar. If we look at the 
ages of the pupils, and the time they have been in attendance, this is not 
an efficient school; but it is only due to the master to say that he shows 
considerable power in bringing so many up to such a level of instruction, 
and considerable common sense in limiting his efforts so long as he 
remains with so insufficient a staff. The children have acquired good 
and steady habits; and when they leave school they have so firm a hold 
of elementary subjects that they can employ them in their business, or 
work with ease and profit to themselves. Taking this minimum, then, 
as the standard, it will be necessary to regard this school as efficient. 


Logan AND JOHNSTON’s SCHOOL. 


This is a Charity School, which has been in operation only two years. 
It has a yearly income of £957, 5s. 7d. There are 120 pupils, all girls. 
They receive, in addition to free instruction, one suit of clothing a year, 
and also lunch every day. ‘There are four teachers, a lady super- 
intendent, and three governesses. The teacher of the two highest classes 
is a student of the Established Church Normal College, and holds a first- 
class certificate. 

The age of admission is between seven and ten, and the pupils 


admitted have a right to stay seven years. About 22 of the girls in . 


this institution are sisters of boys in Buchanan’s School. A remarkable 
point was that all the girls in the two highest classes, and about two- 
thirds of the girls in the lower classes, had been previously members of 
inspected schools, where they must have paid fees. I ascertained, 
however, that three girls out of the twelve last admitted had had their 
fees paid for them by the Glasgow School Board. All the pupils are 
either orphans or the children of widows. 

I examined the two highest classes in elementary subjects, and also in 
Geography and in Grammar; and the following are the results. 

The highest class was examined in the Compound Rules. 


J. Arirametic.m—Examined . : A P 8 
Passed j F ; 4 
Failed 3 3 3 4 
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II. Wririne and Srerzinc.— Examined . 4 Sein, 
Passed, ail. 
III. Reapinc.—Examined . , Z 4 : 4 8 


Passed, all. 


The second class was examined in the Simple Rules of Arithmetic. 


J. Arirametic.—Hxamined . ; . s ; i 10 
Passed . A A ‘ : : ' 6 
Failed . P : A 3 g : A 4 


Il. Writrnc.—Examined . 4 : ; : A 10 
Passed, all. 


Ill. Sreriiuve.—Examined 
Passed 
Failed 


10 
4 
6 
IV. Reapinc.—Examined Z 4 3 i A 10 
Passed . Fi F : i 5 é é 7 
Failed tk : E ; E 3 
VY. Arirumeticat Noration.—Examined 18 
Passed f 5 
Failed 13 


The Geography was the usual naming of places; and it was very 
accurate, so far as it went. If a knowledge of Geography means simply 
knowing the names of most of the capes, towns, rivers, and seas of a 
country, then these children have a knowledge of Geography. The 
Grammar was also accurate, and the Analysis was very fairly done. 

But I can hardly call the school efficient, in view of the fact that the 
Arithmetic was not at all what it ought to have been. Most of the girls 
in the higher class were thirteen years of age, and ought to have been 
examined in much higher rules. Most of the girls in the second class 
were twelve years of age, and should have passed in the Compound Rules 
at least; but 4 of them failed in the Simple Rules. Then it must also 
be noted that 8 of the girls had been either four or five years in an 
inspected school previously to their coming here; and of these 8 there 
were 6 who passed. But I have no doubt that they passed in precisely 
the same rules two years before, when examined by H.M. Inspector. 
Moreover, in these two highest classes there were, out of 18 girls, only 6 
who passed in all the elementary subjects. 

Nor is the house in which the school is conducted suitable for the 
purpose. There are 120 girls in two rather small rooms, which, accord- 
ing to the usual allowance, would not be considered large enough for 60. 
The rooms are very low, the air is close, and the ventilation, which is 
from the windows, is quite insufficient. 

The girls are very clean, neat in their dress, quiet, and well-mannered. 
Four hours of the day are given to bookwork, and one hour to Sewing. 

The girls are not admitted by examination, but upon inquiry by the 
Superintendent and the Secretary, after filling up the schedule. 


PEDDIE AND TENNANT’S SCHOOL. 


This is a school for about 60 girls, who receive a free education. It 
is managed by an old lady of ahout seventy, Miss M‘Gill (who has held 
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her situation for 46 years), and taught, but for two hours a day only, by 
Mr. Crosser, a divinity student. The afternoon is given to sewing, under 
Miss M‘Gill’s superintendence. The premises are good; the furniture 
and apparatus very moderate. There are only two maps in the school. 
‘One,’ the teacher said, ‘is a map of Scotland; the other, I don’t know 
what it is.’ The books used are very poor, and the chief reading book is 
the Testament, by which is meant the New Testament. The discipline is 
fair. The number of children on the books is 51, the average attend- 
ance 35. The children are admitted chiefly by Miss M‘Gill, who says 
that the ‘ministers have no time’ to look into the merits of each case; 
and ‘the way they’re admitted is that they can’t pay.’ This school is 
therefore in its present state a piece of private patronage in-Miss M‘Gill’s 
hands. But the more active trustees are very anxious to see reform in- 
troduced, and to amalgamate with some other school or schools, so as 
to produce an efficient and useful institution. One pupil told me that she 
was removed from an inspected school because she had ‘too heavy 
lessons ;’ and another, that she left the Normal School because it was 
too dear. She had been paying 8s. 6d. a quarter; the fees of the class 
she was about to join were to be 11s. a quarter; and at this point her 
mother applied to Miss M‘Gill, who at once received her for nothing, and 
gave her an education of commensurate value. The trustees would long 
ago have put this school on a better footing, but they were hampered by 
a variety of circumstances, upon which it is not necessary to dwell here. 
The results are very poor. There are children of all ages in the school 
from six to twelve, and there are at least four classes. The following 
is a short view of these results: — 


J. Arirametic.—EHleven girls were examined in this subject—two in 
the Compound Rules, and nine in the Simple Rules.. Of the two 
examined in the Compound Rules, 

Passed . : ‘ 
Failed 


- 5 2 1 
. 3 ‘ 1 
The one who passed had been six years at an inspected school. 


Examined in Simple Rules é : ; 
Passed . : : : : : , 0 


Only four girls did the sum in Simple Addition (a very easy one) right. 


Il. Dictation.—Examined , ; . is 11 
Passed . K 4 3 , E 5 . ; 2 
Failed (completely) ‘ . : : 9 


I did not think it necessary to carry the examination further. 


Granam’s Free SCHOOL. 


This school is not in operation, but 45 children enjoy the benefit of the 
charity by having their fees paid in schools in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. The present total sum of the Mortification is said to be £13,000 ; 
but as some of the funds are invested in land, it is probably increasing 
in value every year. The present income is about £500; the expenditure 
is £70. The pupils are sent to twenty-two different schools, all of which 
are under inspection, and the cost is 18s. 43d. per child. 
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Tae Crass or PERSONS WHO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE CHARITIES. 


1. The gentlemen who act as patrons or trustees of the mortifications 
and endowments of Glasgow give a large amount of time and trouble to 
discovering the right and deserving objects for the reception of the 
advantages offered by these endowments. But they have very little spare 
time at their disposal; the same gentlemen cannot always attend the 
meetings for selection; and it is not always possible to find out all the 
circumstances of each case. It happens, therefore, with considerable 
frequency, that persons find their way into these free schools whe could 
well afford to pay from 1d. a week as a minimum up to ls. as a maximum. 

2. Your instructions required me to ascertain the effect of free educa- 
tion upon both parents and children ; and I had therefore to think out the 
best means of discovering whether this free education was actually given 
to those who had the greatest need of it. Time would have failed me 
had I attempted to visit the homes of the children—as I once thought of 
doing; and catechizing al/ the children in a large school would hardly 
have given uniformly trustworthy results. It struck me that the best 
plan would be to put a set of questions to each child in the highest 
classes in certain schools, and thus to sink a shaft into the different 
strata here and there. I therefore drew up a set of questions, which I 
put generally in the same order, and, I think, with results which are 
highly instructive. On the whole, the girls knew more about the wages 
and income of the house than the boys, and gave clearer answers. A 
very usual reply in the lower class of schools to the question about wages 
was, ‘A pound and a shullin’.’” The crumpled note and the solitary coin 
had evidently struck their perceptions ; and this answer was also a testi- 
mony to the sober regularity with which the week’s wages were brought 
home. When I found that any child had lost either of its parents, I at 
once stopped my questions. ‘The following were the questions put, and 
the order in which they came :-— 


. How many brothers and sisters have you? 

. How many are at work ? 

How many under ten years of age? 

What is your father ? 

What does he get a week? 

What has brother a week? your sister? ete. ete. 
Does your mother work at anything ? 

. Has she any lodgers? 

. Do you all live at home together ? 


3. It would be a waste of time and space to give all the replies I 
received; but I propose to give some cases taken at random from my 
notes, and then to draw from them a few obvious deductions. 


PHN Ae wp 


W. n. k. means ‘Wages not known.’ 


_ No. 1. Family of 4. Father, cloth-dyer, w. n. k.; brother 5s. a week. 

No. 2. Family of 3. Father, tinsmith, w. n. k.; sister at mill, 13s. 
a week. 

No. 3. Family of 6. Father, fitter, w. n. k.; three brothers—clerk, 
tailor, and tinsmith—all bring their wages home. 

No. 4. Family of 8. Father, a baker, w. n. k.; one brother a bricklayer, 

No, 5. Family of 4. Father, a potter, at 25s.; one brother a black- 
smith, at 13s.; two sisters in mill, at 17s, and 11s. Total 
income of household, £2, 16s. a week. 
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6. Family of 8. Father, a carter, at 24s. ; one sister has 4s. 
7. Family of 7. Father, a carter, at 20s.; six brothers—one, 


. 10. 


me ble 
we eR 


ks 
Mile b 


yt Las 
. 16. 


Hake Ps 
wikey 
We): 
. 20. 
. 21. 
. 22. 


. 23. 


. 24, 


25. 


engine-driver, at 40s.; one, engineer, at 12s.; one, joiner, at7s. ; 
one, baker, at 5s. Total income of household, £4, 4s. a week. 


. 8. Family of 5. Father, an engineman, w. n. k.; one sister at loom; 


one brother bookbinder; one a horseshoer. 


. 9. Family of 5.. Father keeps a wool-store at 40s. a week; mother 


has two lodgers at 4s. each. Total income, 48s. 

Family of 5. Father, a fireman, at 22s.; two lodgers at 3s. 
each, 

Family of 2. Father, a potter, w. n. k. 

Family of 2. Father, a carter, at 26s.; one lodger at 5s. ; 
one brother a printer. 

Family of 8. Father, a smithhw.nk, | 

Family of 6. Father in a warehouse, at 30s.; one sister book- 
folder, another book-stitcher, at 20s. (together) ; one brother, 
bookbinder, 6s. -Total weekly income, £2, 16s. 

Family of 7. Father dead. 

Family of 6. Father, a currier, w. n.k.; one brother a 
teacher ; two sisters in a warehouse; and a third sister in a 
mill. 

Family of 5. Father, a gasfitter, w. n. k. 

Family of 6. Father, a carpet-setter, at 28s. ; one brother a 
painter, at 8s. 

Family of 4. Father, a painter, in business for himself; one 
sister in warehouse, at 5s. 

Family of 6. Mother has a confectionery shop; father dead. 

Family of 2. Father a spindle-maker. 

Family of 4. Father dead; one brother a clerk, w. n. K. ; 
two sisters, both milliners, w. n. k. 

Family of 7. Father, a calenderer, at 20s.; one brother, a 
jeweller, at 15s.; one, a bookseller, at 15s. _ Mother has a 
stationery shop (the rent of which is £20 a year) and a 
sewing machine. Probable weekly income, £3, 10s. 

Family of 6. Father, a spindle-maker, w. n. k. Mother has 
a tobacconist’s shop, for which she pays a rent of £13 a year. 

Family of 5. Father, a mason, w. n. k.; one sister, a folder, 
at 9s. 


The above are taken straight on from the girls of the highest class in 
one school; and that school maintains that it opens its doors only to the 
really needy. On the other hand, the schoolmaster—a very able man— 
thinks that he has a right to add another principle to the selection, and 
that is, that those children who seem most likely to benefit by the instruc- 
tion ought to have a preference. It is plain that this latter principle 
varies very considerably the application of the simpler test of pure 
destitution. 


4. From notes taken in other schools, I find cases like the following 
very common :— 


1. A family of 3 with an income of 29s. 
2. < 6 x 45s, 
3. 4 4 § 71g 
4, “n 3 . 33s. 
5. - 2 Ky 30s. 
6. ¥ 2 ne 33s, 
7. 3 5 ds 55s. 
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' Another fact of significance and importance is, that many of the 
children in these free schools had brothers or sisters in schools where 
they were paying from 23d. to 6d. a week. Others had been themselves 
withdrawn from schools where they paid; and in one ease 8s. 6d. a 
quarter, which was soon to become 11s. 

5. From inquiries made of children, teachers, trustees, and the clergy, 
I am compelled to the conclusion that free schools, when existing side by 
side with paying schools, are permanent sources of demoralization to 
parents of the lower and lower-middle classes. In two or three instances 
—but not more in Glasgow—this demoralization acts by the leverage of 
excellent instruction, as parents are willing to accept for nothing what 
they could easily pay for, but what, indeed, they cannot find in their own 
neighbourhood—to wit, sound instruction, conducted on good methods, 
and producing habits of careful thought and the strictest accuracy. But, 
in the large majority of cases, the instruction given in free. schools is 
worth just what has been paid for it by the parents. 

6. From all I have seen in all of the Endowed Schools of Glasgow, 
I should say that the following was an estimate kept carefully under the 
mark :— 


50 per cent. could pay at least 2d. per week. 
30 per cent. . * an 4d. to 6d. ,, 


Snort GeneRAL Virw oF THE GLAasaow ENDOWMENTS. 


1. The most usual employment of an endowment is to abolish all fees; 
in many cases gifts of clothing are made; in a few, of both food and 
clothing. 

2. The expenses of management are not large, if we consider the 
number of persons apparently employed; they are very large, in many 
cases excessive, if we look at the results obtained. 

8. The influence of an endowment on the teachers is, on the whole, 
that of a narcotic. It sends them to a long sleep. To this statement 
there are two marked exceptions,—Alexander’s Charity and Hutcheson’s 
Hospital School. The effect of free instruction on the parents is not 
good. I have notes of cases where from fifty to seventy shillings come 
into a household weekly, and yet these persons have children at free 
schools. The effect on the patrons is not always good. Some of them 
speak of the school as ‘my school;’ and it enables a few to be extremely 
‘ charitable’ and patronizing at no cost to themselves. Scholars are 
generally admitted ‘by schedule, and after considerable inquiry; but, 
in the majority of cases, it is certainly not the most needy who obtain 
admission, but those who seem to the schoolmaster to be the most likely 
pupils. This is especially the case in the two best charity schools of 
this district—Alexander’s and Hutcheson’s. 

4, The endowments of Glasgow are each managed by its own set of 
directors, without regard to the systems of education around them, or to 
the educational needs of the town. ‘The first, and I may say the only, 
thought of the trustees is charity; their possible bearing upon education— 
which is the highest form charity can take, and which gives the largest 
benefits to the largest number—is only now working its way into the front 
among social questions. It has, moreover, except in a few instances, 
hardly been seen that education from an inferior and underpaid master is 
not a cheap article, but one of the dearest of commodities. Hence 
no endowment in Glasgow is employed so as to raise the salary of 
or to give a pension to the teacher. The highest salary I found was 


- 


‘ 
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that of the head-master of Alexander’s Charity, which amounts to £360 
a year. ‘The usual salary in an endowed school is from £80 to £120. 
Nor is the money of the endowment used for improved buildings or 
apparatus. In general, the buildings are worse than those of an ordinary 
inspected school, and the apparatus more defective. No bursaries are 
known to exist from endowed schools, except that Hutcheson’s Hospital 
pays the fees of six boys to the High School. Very few prizes are 
given in these schools, and still fewer with good results. 

5. There is a distinct ‘demand’ for the education given in endowed 
schools; but there is, outside of these schools, a necessity which is 
infinitely stronger than the demand, and which has not yet been able 
to make itself articulate. As regards the ability of parents who send 
their children to such schools to pay fees, the data (not yet reduced 
numerically) which I have collected, lead me to believe that from. 50 to 
70 per cent. of the parents could easily pay 2d. a week; from 30 to 40, | 
4d. a week; and from 20 to 30, 6d. to 9d. a week. 

6. The relations of the endowed schools with the publie or other 
schools in the neighbourhood, and their influence on them, are simply 
nil. The one exception is Hutcheson’s, which, this year for the first time, 
sends six boys to the High School. 

7. There are many persons interested in the educational wants of the 
localities, but there are very few indeed who are acquainted with them. 
I have not received one practical suggestion for the better management 
of a fund, though I have heard several able men in Glasgow maintain 
that, now the Education Act is to provide for the necessities of instruc- 
tion, these endowments ought to be held sacred to raising the character 
and enlarging the scope of ‘that instruction. 


I. Numper.—There are in Glasgow 27 schools with endowments. Of 
these, I have thoroughly examined 14, 9 have not begun operations, 
and 4 are under Her Majesty’s inspection. Two endowments—Dr, Bell’s 
and Mrs. Graham’s—send their protégés to inspected schools. 


II. Quaxity.—Of the 13 endowed schools in operation, the scholars 
of which have in most cases been individually examined, I find— 


Efficient . 4 ‘ ; R : . . . 4 
Inefficient . ‘ § 5 2 
Inefficient to the extent of being a " gross waste of money 7 


The efficient are Hutcheson’s School, Alexander’s, Glen’s, and M‘Lach- 
lan’s. Hutcheson’s Hospital School is a very good primary school, 
with a strong germ of the secondary in it; Alexander’s is an excellent 
primary school, with aspirations on the part of the master towards 
secondary work; and Glen’s is a good primary school, with a weak 
attempt towards giving secondary instruction. 

The two which are inefficient are so mainly because the master has 
imposed upon him the task of carrying on, without assistance, the work 
of five or six divisions at once, and because he has no goal—such as that 
given by Government inspection—to work up to. 

The seven which are inefficient to the extent of wasting money show 
every kind of weakness; but the substance of all charges against them is, 
that they actually prevent children going to schools where they might be 
educated, and, by wasting the best years of the children, deprive them of 
their only chance of getting an education. In several of these schools 
children leave without being able to work the four simple rules of arith- 
metic ; and in one, which has a high reputation, most of the boys leave 
schoo} unable to count in money, and in some cases even to read. They 
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have formed no mental habits, except some bad ones; they have learned 
the use of no tools to cut their way through life with. 

Not only do these endowed schools not give the children anything 
which can be called education, but they operate to the lowering of the 
position and work of the teacher in Scotland. They have no communica- 
tion with other schools whatever. So soon as a teacher obtains a place 
in one of these endowed schools, he tends to sink; he begins to live on his 
past capital of knowledge and skill; he works on the rudest or no method ; 
and he has’no goal to work towards, and no trustworthy test to enable 
him and others to value his work. Endowment, therefore, as at present 
practised, is a heavy and steadily-exerted discouragement to education 
proper. ‘The teacher seats himself in a kind of educational prison, where 
the free air of public opinion never reaches him, and goes on his daily 
round, believing that he is doing very fair work, and never hearing of or 
seeing anything better or even different. 


Ill. Locariry,—It is a point worth noting that seven of these charity 
schools stand within from three to five minutes’ walk of each other, most 
of them in or in the neighbourhood of Montrose Street. This arises from 
the fact that there was in that locality a steep and almost waste piece of 
ground, feus of which were sold cheap. ‘To this locality children come, 
for the ‘ benefit’ of a free education, from all parts of the town, some over 
three miles, some very young girls more than two miles. While, there- 
fore, many parts of Glasgow are almost destitute of schools, there is a 
crowd of them in this one spot, where they are not wanted. The name 
and fame of the Founder would be much better consulted by having 
these schools removed to other quarters of the city. 


IV. Prernmors.—There is thus a plethora of free instruction in this 
quarter, not to. mention that there are also several inspected schools in 
the neighbourhood. On the south side, again, and farther east, there is 
a great want of schools. The High School is also in the locality above 
mentioned; and it is the only secondary school in the most populous part 
of Glasgow. On the south side of the river, the chief schools are Hutche- 
son’s Hospital and, the Gorbals Youths’ Schools, both of which supply 
primary instruction to a comparatively small number of children, and a 
small amount of secondary instruction. The Gorbals Youths’ School 
is a threefold institution,—a primary, under Government inspection, a 
secondary, and a department for the Indian Civil Service. Secondary 
instruction for the wealthier classes is supplied by several private schools 
in the West End, some of which I have grounds for believing to be very 
inefficient. The directors of those of them which are pr oprietary schools 
would, I have reason to believe, welcome a system of regular and uniform 
inspection, such as the High School is subject to, and ‘would be glad to 
see the results in each department tabulated and published. 


VY. Oprxton.—The general opinion in the City is that something must 
be done, that many of the endowed institutions are not doing their work, 
and that the organization of primary and secondary instruction is the 
most pressing want in Glasgow. No one, however, wishes to make up his 
mind definitively until your Report appears. At the same time, the general 
feeling among the more thoughtful and influential men is, that the day of 
separate and irresponsible charity schools, with shifting bodies of trustees, 
which have been built without reference to the real wants of a neighbour- 
hood or of the whole town, is past, and that the new schools to be built 
by the Board will and must take their place, to the advantage of the 
children as regards both morals and acquirement. 


s 
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VI. Pottcy.—It is abundantly proved, from the results obtained in 
the endowed schools which I have inspected and examined— 

(1) That there is a very great waste of money going on; 

(2) That a plan of organization is much wanted; and 

(3) That this waste will continue to go on, and will increase, unless 
these schools are organized and put under inspection. 

I also believe that an endowed primary school will always be weaker 
and more expensive than an ordinary primary school, from the inherent 
nature of the case. 

If the working of the new Act should, by throwing those of the 
schools mentioned above which are worth preserving on the rates, free all 
or some of the money thus misspent, then I should be inclined to advocate 
that the funds thus set free should be applied to the construction of a 
broad road for the poor from the primary school to the secondary 
school, and thence to the University. Such a procedure would in ail 
cases be in agreement with the spirit of the founder’s will, and in most 
cases even with the letter. ‘The Founder always wished to benefit his 
protegés by educating them; and he does not seem to have put any hard 
and fast limit to the amount of benefit that might be obtained out of the 
money he left. This could be done chiefly by bursaries, which might be 
of three classes— 

(a) Bursary A, to pay fees in secondary school. 

(4) Bursary B, to pay fees in secondary school and give a suit of 
clothes. 

(c) Bursary OC, to pay fees, clothes, and a sum in Savings Bank. 

These bursaries would thus also form an endowment, for the benefit of 
the poor, to secondary schools. They should in all cases bear the name 
of the founder, and thus his fame would be spread much farther than the 
immediate locality in which his school stands. This arrangement would 
be a thorough carrying out of the will of such a founder as T. Hutcheson, 
or as Mr. Alexander, the latter of whom left a very wide margin of power 
to his trustees. 


VII. Reconstruction.—Should the Commissioners make up their minds 
to recommend the reconstruction of these endowed schools, that recon- 
struction would probably succeed best on the principle of amalgamation. 
Take a case. The Buchanan Institution is at present thoroughly ineffi- 
cient. Three minutes’ walk from it is Hood’s School, with a small 
endowment, but inspected. The rooms of Hood’s School are in a very 
wretched condition—quite unfit for the work of teaching—Absorb 
Hood into Buchanan.—Sell the Buchanan building to the School 
Board, but with the proviso that the name of the Buchanan Institution 
be retained.-Admit the really destitute cases to this school, let the 
School Board pay their fees, but let the boys be called Buchanan Pro- 
bationers.—If these or any other boys in that school do well for one 
year (gain a certain number of marks, etc. ete.), put to their credit in 
Savings Bank (but without giving them personal power over the aha 
the sum—to be obtained from Buchanan Trust—of 
and let the schoolmaster be empowered to collect from them any 
half-pence or pence they may happen to save.—This to go on 
for, say, four years, and this. sum will then form the nucleus of a 
bursary, either for apprenticeship or for a secondary school.—If a 
boy gains one of these sums of money in the primary school, let him be 
called a Buchanan Foundationer.—Should he, by examination, gain 
a bursary into a secondary school, such as the High School, call him 
a Buchanan Scholar. — Should he further gain a bursary for the 
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University, call him a Buchanan Bursar.—In pursuance of Mr. 
Buchanan’s wishes, a boy going to a ‘trade’ might also have a sum of 
money placed in the Savings Bank to his credit—The expense of 
giving some of the boys food might in part be spared by entering into a 
contract with some of the excellent cooking depots in the town. This 
plan has already been in operation during the summer holidays of the 
Buchanan Institution. 

The benefits of some such plan as the above would be— 

(a) Too many of one class would not consort together ; 

(6) All would have the benefit of work in an inspected school; 

(c) All would have the opportunity (which has always been the tradi- 
tion in Scotland) of higher instruction ; 

(ad) There would be connection between all the schools of a town. 

Mr. Leggat might be made a locomotive governor, to receive reports of 
the attendance and work of his boys at each of the schools where they 
were, and in general to carry out the will of Mr. Buchanan without 
injuring the new system of primary education. Thus the name of 
Buchanan would be known in-four different ways, and be a stronger 
power than ever throughout Glasgow. 


VIII. Should the Commissioners recommend a complete amalgamation 
of all the Glasgow endowments for education, and the placing them 
under one Board, such a course would, I believe, be welcomed by all the 
most thoughtful patrons and trustees of the different endowments. While 
they would resist interference with their charities for old persons, they 
would be glad to see the funds they hold for the good of the young and 
education so administered as that they would produce the maximum of 
good to the whole system of education, as it is carried out, or is about 
to be carried out, in the city. A very little money thoughtfully directed, 
and paid only under conditions, the fulfilment of which should be strictly 
watched by a perfectly independent authority, may bestow incalculable 
benefits upon the rising generation. At present most of the money is 
wasted; and much is worse than wasted. An Executive Commission, 
which would consult with the most eminent citizens, would probably be 


the best machinery for obtaining the maximum of benefit out of the 
money left. 


Or THE ORGANIZATION OF ENDOWMENTS IN GLASGOW. 


Before proceeding to give a rough sketch of a plan for the utilization 
of the endowments of Glasgow, I beg to state what appears to me to be 
the consensus of opinion in Glasgow upon this subject; and I will first 
take a few average specimens of opinion from my notes of conversations 
held with gentlemen, all of whom take an active share of the work in 
connection with their institutions. 

Mr. thinks that—‘To hand over an endowed school to the 
School Board (as has been suggested in the case of Springburn) would 
not serve any good end. Such a step would just leave the education of 
the country where it was. Parliament might, when passing the Act, 
have arranged that all endowments should be thrown into the common 
school fund. ~ But it did nothing of the kind; it left each case to be 
argued out and settled on its local merits. Now, on the one hand, if 
we gave Springburn to the local Board, we should simply be relieving 
the rates to the extent of about £1300,—we should simply be making a 
present to each of the ratepayers of a few pence a year; while, on the 
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other hand, this sum would be a mere “ drop in the bucket” for primary 
education, whereas it could, if wisely used, largely promote secondary 
education, and at the same time elevate the whole standard and plateau 
of primary education. What Scotland needs most is secondary educa- 
tion. She is falling behind other nations for want of it, and may in time 
see her great commercial and industrial superiority disappear. Thinks 
further that it is now time that the Bert Braqunsr should be appro- 
priated to secondary instruction; that, if Dr. Bell were now alive, he 
would be the very last man to see his money go merely to put a few 
pence into the pocket of each ratepayer in Glasgow; that he, if alive 
now, and finding the ground of elementary instruction occupied, would 
have looked about for another field.’ 

Mr. Bailie says: ‘The trustees of School are very anxious 
to make it a good secondary school. ‘Their wish is to draft boys from 
elementary schools, and to make it an object and ‘an honour to get into 
——’s.” Mr. Bailie is exceedingly anxious to see the higher educa- 
tion promoted in Glasgow, especially as the country has now completely 
provided for elementary instruction under the new Act. Would like to 
see the patrons of Hutcheson’s Hospital spend the full half of their 
annual income upon secondary education. Would like very much to see 
paying pupils in ’s School, and to enlarge the whole curriculum 
very considerably. \In short, wants a good deal more power than the 
trust gives him. Thinks the trust deed is not at all adequate to the new 
circumstances, and would like to join with the trustees of other endow- 
ments to bring about a proper organization of educational endowments 
in Glasgow. 

Mr. —— says: ‘The poorer classes are now completely provided 
for by the new Education Act; and if those gentlemen who left money 
for education were now alive, they would not leave it to aid the Govern- 
ment in doing what each citizen has now to take his share of. The pro- 
blem, therefore, is, to consider what he would be likely to do if he were 
living now, and had the advantage of the best advice. I think he would 
wish to do what he intended to do before,—to make the road out of 
poverty and ignorance easier for the young in his own district; and that 
he would probably do this by helping his protéges to get a better 
education than the Government schools—which give, and must give, a 
bare minimum—can provide for them. The further question then is, 
By what means can we provide this higher or secondary education to 
those who will benefit by it? And a still further question is, By what 
means can we give a higher education to poor boys and girls, so as, on 
the one hand, not to injure their feelings of self-respect and independence, 
and, on the other hand, not to injure the education of the country ?’ 

Dr. says: ‘He would like to see paying pupils admitted into 
the endowed schools; and thinks that all endowments should be made the 
nuclei of secondary schools. Such schools are very much needed through- 
out Glasgow. Would like to see an open and broad.road from the 
elementary to the secondary schools, and from these to the Universities. 
Thinks that no one in Scotland would be inclined to consider the three 
R’s an education. Believes that free education always demoralizes. 
Thinks that the present is a good opportunity for organizing secondary 
education in Scotland.’ 

. Mr. , the head of a large endowed school, thinks—t That all—or 
almost all—of his children could pay 2d. a week, while some could pay 
4d. and.6d. Is very favourable to the introduction among his present 
children of paying pupils. Thinks those now with him would not have 
injustice done them, and might have their ways and manners improved, 
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Boys who “can count” quickly and accurately go away at once,—are 
quickly snapped up by business people; and Mr. cannot get them to 
stay long enough. Would like to see some means devised to enable 
them to stay longer, and to enable the abler among them to continue 
their education.’ 

Mr. says: ‘Many of the people who get their children into 
free schools don’t require help at all. Also knows of pensioners of 
Hutcheson’s Hospital who are living at Bath in comfort, and who have 
rich relations; but these relations, instead of helping them, use their 
influence with their friends and acquaintances to get pensions for them. 
Thinks it most necessary to help really indigent persons, who cannot get 
help from their relations; but would like to see the full half of the 
Hnutcheson’s income devoted to education. That the organization of 
education in Glasgow is at present a most pressing need.’ 

The general feeling in Glasgow, then, seems to be that the time has 
arrived for pushing the application of these endowments a step forward; 
and that, while we must, in compliance with the will of the founders, keep 
them for the use of the poor, we may so apply them as to benefit a 
larger mass of individuals than they benefited before, and to benefit them 
in a higher degree. 

It appears from all the evidence which can be obtained in Glasgow— 

(a) That the ground partially occupied by benevolent founders is 
now—or is soon to be—entirely occupied by the Education Act. 

(6) That there are large numbers of persons of the class which the 
Founders wished to help in obtaining an education, but that it is every 
day becoming more and more difficult to select them. 

(c) That mistakes are constantly made in the attempt to select them; 
and that the employment of importunity and personal influence has a 
strong tendency to demoralize the applicants, and to decrease the quantity 
of independent working power in the country. At present, for one 
assisted, two just as ‘deserving’ are left out; and the one assisted has 
gained his position by importunity. 

(d) That the only remedy now within our power is so to assist the few 
as that all shall be benefited, by the establishment of a system of scholar- 
ships, to be gained by examination, and to be held in secondary schools 
by pupils from the primary schools of the town. These scholarships 
should have the name of the Founder attached to them,—that is, to as 
many as the funds left by him will cover; and the pupils who gain them 
should be known, after the name of the Founders, as Glen Scholars, 
Buchanan Scholars, and so on. In those cases where the Founder recom- 


mended industrial education, scholarships to the Andersonian classes 
might be given. 
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TABLE I. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE GLASGOW ENDOWED ScHooLs Into EFFICIENT 
AND INEFFICIENT. 


Inefficient in the First Inefficient in the Second 


Efficient. Degree. Degree.* 


Alexander’s Charity. 


The Buchanan Institu- 
tion. 
Gardner’s Free School.t 


Glen’s School. 
Hutcheson’s Hospital 
School. 
Logan and Johnston’s 
School. 
Macfarlane’s School. 
M‘Lachlan’s Free 
School.t 
Millar’s Charity.t 
, Murdoch’s School in St. 
Andrew’s Square.t 
Murdoch’s School in 
Blackfriars Street. 
Peddie and Tennant’s 
School.t 
Wilson’s Charity.f 


* This means that the endowments of these schools are almost entirely wasted. 


t These elementary schools (and more than six others not endowed) are all within 
ten minutes’ walk of each other. - 


} With the exception indicated in Report, 
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TABLE II.—Comparative Cost oF EDUCATION IN GLASGOW ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS. 


Cost 
per Scholar. 


Number of 


Name of School. Scholars: 


Expenditure. 


£2 18 
2 15 
7 


Alexander’s Charity : . 544 £1585 
Blair’s : 3 
Buchanan’s . 
Gardner’s Free School . 
Glen’s School 
Hutcheson’s Hospital School 
Logan and Johnston’s 
Macfarlane’s School . 
~M‘Lachlan’s Free School 
Millar’s School 
Scotstarvit’s Mortification* 
Peddie and Tennant’s . 
George Wilson’s . : 
Graham’s Free School . 
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* In G. Wilson’s School. 


TABLE III. —Showing the Number per cent. of Children in each Endowed 
School who cannot pass the Standard required for their ee in an ordinary 
Primary School. 


Number Number |: Number per 


Name of School. Examined. Passed. cent. Passed. 


Alexander’s Charity . 
Hutcheson’s Hospital 
M‘Lachlan’s Free School 
Glen’s School 

George Wilson’s Charity 


Logan and _ Johnston’s 

Millar’s 

Buchanan’s ; 

Peddie and Tennant’s : 
Murdoch’s (St. Andrew’s Square) 
Gardner’s Free School 
Murdoch’s (Blackfriars) 


A few Comparative Results from the above Ti able. 


There have passed :— 


= In the first four Schools ‘ . A 82 per cent. 
six fe ; A : Th as 
s In the last six i : é ; 10 aes 


4 four? 4; : p i £ 
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TABLE IV.—Tora.s ofr GLASGOW MorTIFICATIONS. 


Name of School. Amount of Endowment.| Amount of Income. 


Alexander’s Charity A £50,000 
Anderson’s School (Cation) - 2,500 
Baxter’s : : 3,000 
Bell’s Bequest .. : - 9,007 
Blair’s Bequest. P A 200 
Buchanan’s School : S 67,500 
Gardner’s Free School . ; 8,855 
Glen’s School : ; 28,846 
Hood’s School (Calton) : 1,450 
Hutcheson’s Hospital School 242,775 
Lennox School . 5 879 
Logan and Johnston School . 26,260 
Macfarlane’s School . q 2,000 
M‘Gregor’s Bequest. : 10,000 
M‘Lachlan’s Free School ; 9,700 
M‘Millan’s Bequest : cs 7,575 
Maxwell’s School . . 5,667 
Millar’s School . F i 8,940 
Muir’s Bequest. : : 20,000 
Murdoch’s Schools 3 : 12,737 
Scott’s . ; 14,062 
Scotstarvit’s Mortification 4,970 
Peddie and Tennant’s Morti- 4.154 
fication 2 
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George Wilson’s Charity 3 5,900 
Graham’s Free School . : 13,000 


. 


oo /! I eas SN Hrs nS) 


oo 0 COOFOCarFCoOOSO 


ToTaL Z fs 5 £354,983 6 £21,926 


Total of Endowment . : . £354,983 6 113 r 
Total of Income : : : 21,926 12 9% San 


N.B.—Those sums which are marked with an asterisk (*) are only approxi- 
mate estimates. 
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TABLE V.—Toraus or GLASGOW BURSARIES. 


Name of Bursary. Amount of Endowment. Income. 


Baxter’s . 4 , £200,110) -6* 

Boyd’s : A : 

Gilhagie’s . 

Hutcheson’s 

Leadbetter’s 

Leighton’s . 

Struther’s . 

Michael Wilson’s 

Boyd’s 

Craig’s 

Sander’s 

Wardrop’s . 

Ewing’s 

Buchanan’s 

M‘Lean’s 

Bell’s ; 

Davidson’s 

Hill’s ‘ 

Glasgow College 

Glasgow Corporation 

M‘Farlane’s School 

Glen’s School 

Bell’s Fund } 

Jamieson’s Bequest 

Douglas Bequest 

Buchanan . 

Dale 

Lennox Charity 

Bell 3 

Balfour’s 

Kay’s 

Pettigrew °g 

Dr. Bell’s . 

Lockhart’s 

Stirling’s 

Kippen Bursary . 

Cook and M‘Farlane Testi- 
monial z 


eo 


* 


ocooooooococo[“ or ne aa a>) 


* 


(=) SCOSOMDODSDOOOOOO SONWAGDSOCOCOAARAGCSONDON 
SOMsoooauanos?: SWWDPORDOCONAROCARSCONDOCO 
o oooooocoooeooooo CMF DWOOCOCOCCOCOMBMOMMDOCONODCSO 


Monteith’s Bequest , ? 


TOTAL : : £67,618, 9D) £2132 a0 


Total of Endowment : ‘ P £67,613 5 1 
Total of Income 3 ‘ : a 2,182 9 43 


N.B.—Those sums which are marked with an asterisk (*) are only approximate 
estimates. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 


Tse High School of Glasgow is a conglomerate body of several 
schools, all of which meet in the same building. There is no Rector, but 
the republic of masters appoint one of their number as chairman in 
rotation, and he manages any corporate business that may arise. The 
relation of the school to the town is not very close, and has not lately 
been of very great benefit to the school. Considered as an endowed 
school, it is by far the most poorly endowed school in Glasgow in pro- 
portion to its size and importance. 

As a whole, it is an unorganized body without a responsible head. 
Each department, on the other hand, is organized according to the will 
and character of its master. But each department, again, has to limit 
its organization in the important respect of time, and to accept and to 
be satisfied with (except in a few cases) an apportionment of one hour 
a day to each subject. But these ‘subjects’ are limited and classified 
and arranged by old tradition, which vested interests and the wills of ° 
parents and the habits of boys make it very difficult to remove. Thus 
‘ Writing’ is a subject as important, and filling up as large a portion of 
time in the time-table, as Latin, and a much larger number of years in 
the average curriculum of a boy; while ‘English’ fills a much larger 
space of a boy’s school life than French or German. Many boys attend 
the English department for five or six years. Some have been known to 
‘learn’ Writing for the same period; but I have not heard of any boys 
who have studied German or Greek or French for more than half of 
these years. Once more, the power and freedom of organization in each 
department is seriously interfered with by the space allotted to each 
classroom. The present building has long been unworthy of so great and 
wealthy a town as Glasgow is; and this fact does not strike us with 
less force when we remember the relations which the school bears or 
might bear to the University of Glasgow. This defect will, however, 
I believe, be speedily repaired by the new School Board, which is pur- 
suing its work-with large aims and. unfaltering vigour. But the confined 
arrangements which have existed for many years past have produced a 
development of classes which in several respects does not favour the 
interests of the pupil. 

The following are the chief difficulties under which the High School at 
present labours :— 

1. It is bounded on the north by a tinsmith’s shop; on the west by a 
packing-box maker; and on the east by a weaving-shop. The hammer- 
ing is sometimes yery loud and persistent, and it prevents the windows 
and ventilators from being opened. If they are opened, little work is 
done, and, I am told, ‘everybody gets nervous ;’ and the smoke from the 
packing-box manufactory sometimes blows thick over the playground. 
These three different establishments are believed to have been erected on 
High School feus (?). 

2. The playground, which measures only 157 feet by 128 feet, is much 
too small. A basis of loose gravel for a playground is also very in- 
convenient, and acts as a direct discouragement to most games. 


Wie 
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_8. The rooms are all of them too small, and many are unskilfully 


; ‘ventilated. For example— 


(a) There are 98 boys in a room fit for only 50. 
(6) There are 64 boys in a room fit for only 25. 
(c) There are 20 in a room which is only fit for a lamber-room. 


4. The Geography class is taught in an out-building devoted to 
Gymnastics. 

5. Some Latin classes have to be taken in the French room; the 
German class is taught in the Latin room; and some of the English 
classes find refuge in different departments. 

6. The school has no common room where the boys can take shelter 
from the rain (not an uncommon event in Glasgow), or where they 
could revise their work. 

If the High School is defective in its building accommodation, it is 
still more defective in the matter of endowments. It has only £700 
a year from the Common Good of the city. Hence each of its Depart- 
ments has to be worked as a paying business by the Heads; and though 
in one department this does not turn out to be detrimental to the interests 
of the pupils, it most clearly is so in the others. It becomes, in fact, the 
interest of each master to take as many pupils as he can crowd into his 
room, and to keep as few assistants as decency will permit—an arrange- 
ment (or want of arrangement) which has a tendency to bring about a 
state of things in which ‘education is sold, like wares in a shop, at so 
much per pound.’ Good methods, high practical aims, and large lines 
are impossible in such a state of things. Again, the want of a sufficient 
endowment makes it impossible to give retiring pensions to teachers who 
have been efficient for a certain number of years. The temptation to an 
old man, therefore, is to hold on to his place so long as he can take his 
seat in the schoolroom; and naturally so, as the only alternative is some- 
thing very like starvation. Were there a pension fund, a limit of age 
could be set; or, still better.—as age and power are not always neces- 
sary concomitants,—the School Board could discuss the question of 
efficiency after an independent report had been obtained on the class. 


In order to discover the relation in which the High School of Glasgow 
stood to the Endowed Schools, the Primary Schools, and to Education in 
the City generally, I examined the two highest classes in each depart- 
ment. The papers were drawn up on the following plan:—Hach paper 
was divided into two parts,—one containing questions which all, or 
nearly all, were expected to answer, and the other giving scope for show- 
ing the best results which could possibly be obtained by the teaching of 
the department. On the whole, the papers? were moderately easy, as it 
was felt that each class must be judged by the total amount of good 
gained by all its members, and not by a few of the more brilliant 
pupils. ; 

The results are tabulated below, and each table is followed by 
remarks on the condition of the instruction and acquirement in each 
class. 

1 See p. 329 et seq. 
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THE METHOD ON WHICH THE RESULTS OF THESE ' 
EXAMINATIONS HAVE BEEN ESTIMATED. 


1. The paper of questions in each subject was carefully considered, 
and a numerical value in marks was assigned to each question. These 
marks were then added up, and the total represents the maximum number 
that could possibly be gained by any pupil. 

2. The average time required for answering each question was also 
carefully estimated, and the number of minutes appropriated to each 
question was placed opposite it. The total of these numbers was added 
up; and then an attempt was made to ascertain the average time which 
an average pupil would require to do justice to the whole paper. 

3. It was sometimes found impossible to give the whole time to the 
paper which it would properly have required; and in that case a pro- 
portionate number of marks has been deducted from the maximum. If, 
for example, only two hours could be given to a paper which required 
three hours, and if the maximum number of marks for that paper were 
240, this maximum was reduced to 160—that is, by one-third. 

4, Kyery reasonable allowance has been made in the case of any pupils 
who had to leave for a train before they could finish their work. 

5. The results have been classified under three heads: 


Class I. Class IT. - Class IIT. 
Excellent. Good. Passed. 


The Santiards for each class are: 


. For Class I., four-fifths of the maximum. 
» IL, two-thirds a 
5, LIL., three-eighths ie 


Those who have failed to obtain three-eighths of the maximum number 
of marks in any subject are considered to have failed in that subject. 

The following are the papers given in the High Schools of Glasgow 
and of Dundee :— 


‘ _ DiREcTIONS FOR WORKING THE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


1. Write at the top of your paper your name, age, the time you have been 
in the class, and the number of hours a week spent in the class. 

2. The questions above the line must be attempted before the others 
are answered. 

3. It is not necessary to take the questions below the line in their order; it 
will be well to take those first which you can answer best. 

4, Number each question clearly; and endeavour to make your answers 
easy to look over. 

5. Write neatly and plainly on one side of the paper only ; leave large spaces 
in your paper; and take care that there is nothing crowded. ner 

6. Where you can set out your knowledge in a tabular form, it will be well 
to do so. 

7. In parsing, underline the word parsed, and take care that each statement 
about the word is spaced from the rest. ‘ ; 

8. Do not hurry over any paper. One question fully and ably discussed will 
count much more than two or three cursorily answered. ; 

9. All printed papers must be given up along with your own answers. 

10. In the ‘Arithmetic and Mathematics Paper’ the working must be 
shown up. 


\ 
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ARITHMETIC. 


. Find the sum, difference, product, and quotient of seventy millions eighty- 


four thousand and nineteen, and eight hundred and nine thousand and 
sixty-seven. 


. How much would it take to give each of 365 men £8,011, 16s. 03d. ? 
. (a) In 6,300 fourpences, how many half-crowns are there, and how many 


half-guineas? (%) How many miles are there in 272,668 inches ? 
1 


4. Reduce a of (1% of £1 — Jy of 1s.) to the fraction of a moidore. 


SS Or 


10. 
HH. 


120 


13 
. Find the sum, difference, product, and quotient of 573°005 and -000754. 
. What decimal added to the sum of 1,4, 3, and 28 will make the sum total 


equal to 3? 


. What sum of money will amount to £256, 10s. in 4 years at 34 per cent., 


simple interest ? 


. (1) Find the discount on £55, due 146 days hence, at 43 per cent. per 


annum simple interest. 
(2) Explain the difference between Discount and Interest. 


. A person spends £3,000 in railway shares at 15} per cent. discount, and 
. Sells them at par, what does he gain by the transaction, and what per 


cent. ? 
Find the length of the side of a square field containing 2 acres 121 yards. 
A person bought 4 railway tickets to go 60 miles. Two were for the first 
class, one for the second, and the fourth a half first-class ticket for a 
child. The cost of a second-class ticket was 3 of that of a first class, and 
the whole sum was £1, 11s. 8d. Find the price of each ticket, and the 
rate per mile for the first class. 


ALGEBRA. 


. Simplify the expression a (b +c)? + b (a +c)?+c(a + Bb)? + (a — db) 


(a +c) (b—c) — (a + b) (a —c) (bc) — (@~b) (ae) (6 +c). 


. Resolve into factors «* — 81. 
. Reduce to its simplest form 


1 
z+. y (xyz + & +2) 
crust 


. Find a number such that the sum of its fifth and its seventh shall exceed 


the difference of its fourth and its seventh by 99. 


. A bill of £3, 1s. 6d. was paid in half-crowns and florins, and the whole 


number of coins was 28; how many coins were there of each kind? 


9 
2 b g CRESS LIRR EMSS 


hy DR ete Ro nO aa EMU ane 


Required the values of z, y, and z. 


. Find the fraction which becomes equal to 4 when the numerator is in- 


creased by 1, and equal to } when the denominator is increased by 1. 


. Solve the following quadratic :— 


x iz 
Earle) Se Ue ae 
yer enieerep 


. Find the number which, added to its square root, will make 210. 
. From the equation (2); = 54}, find 2. 


Oe 


© WIT Hr He 9 LNs) _ 


= 
Oo 


iW. 


12. 


13, 
14, 


15. 
16. 
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. For how many days can six persons be placed in different positions about a 


table at dinner? 


. Find the middle term in the expansion of (a? + 2x?)!*; andthe two middle 


terms in that of (a + «)}8. 


EUcLID. 


. If two straight lines cut one another within a circle, the rectangle contained 


by the segments of one of them shall be equal to ‘the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the other. 
Prove this when neither of the straight lines passes through the centre. 


. Show that magnitudes have the same ratio to one another as their equi- 


multiples have. 


. Find a fourth proportional to three given straight lines. 


. Trisect a right angle. 
. Describe a circle which shall touch a given circle and touch a given straight 


line ata given point. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


. Give a short resumé (with examples) of Mr. Mason’s historical notice of the 


English Language. 


. Remark upon the plurals: ladies, brethren, children, een, series, and 


cherubim. 


. Give a short account of Mr. Mason’s view of cases. 
. Explain the following statement, and show how far it is correct: ‘ A verb 


agrees with its nominative in number and person.’ 


. Distinguish, with examples, the uses of the relative pronoun that. 

. State what you know about the reflective pronoun. 

. Give your classification of the VERB. 

. Give the derivation of commotion, sarcasm, strange, ‘cathedral, pronoun, mile, 


heavy, alms, and trifle (9). 


. Account for the peculiarities in the spelling of grocer, nightingale, dissemble, 


Jfoxglove, and saw (past of see). 


. Correct the errors in the following :— 


seperate beleive procede 
preceed forgeting aweful 
embarass repeled traveling, 


and give any ‘rules’ which may be applicable. 
Analyze the following passage :— 


My thirst I slaked, and, from the cheerless spot 
Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned 
Where sate the old man on the cottage-bench ; 
And while beside him with uncovered head 

I yet was standing, freely to respire, 

And cool my temples in the fanning air, 

Thus did he speak. 


Parse, in the above, the words— Withdrawing, straightway, where, yet, 
respire, and did speak (6). 
State all you know about Wordsworth and the Excursion. 
Write a short essay on any one of the following subjects :— 
(a) A sail down the Clyde. 
b) A game at football. 
” On choosing a profession. 
(d) A short account of any book you have lately read. 
(e) Any story from the History of Scotland. 


Give a short account of the Elizabethan poets and of their works. 
State what you know about Lord Bacon and his writings. 
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Who were (a). Tyndale, (b) Sir John Cheke, (c) Skelton, (d) Wyatt, 
(e) More, and (f) Cowley ? 

Who wrote (a) The King’s Quhair, (6) The Flour and the Lefe, (c) Evan- 
geline, (d) The Dunciad, (e) The Leviathan, (f) The Book of Martyrs, 
(9) Lycidas, and (h) The Deserted Village 2 


GREEK. 


Give the vowels, perfect diphthongs, aspirates, double consonants, stops, 
historical tenses, augments. 


. Write the Genitive Singular, the Vocative Singular, and the Dative Plural 


of each of the following :—vyeits, tawlias, yun, avip, Acds, Bauctreds, x Opec, 
Hesyas, yelp, NOds, WoALS, owrnp. 


. Decline in full—adandyc, od, ovros, and all the declinable Cardinal Numbers 


from 1 to 10. 


- Compare Ppdvimos, eidaluay, Hove, Tends, padios, wares. : 4 
. Give the English of ripov, rupairny, rirpucbas, erirpavro, rerrrpeode, rua, 


érumrov, rerUQbat, Teruo, erervpo. 


. Give the third person singular of the First Aorist Tense in the Indicative, 


Subjunctive, and Optative Moods, Active and Passive, of we/éw, oxeipa, 
ALyo, TavH, TATTw. 


. Give the principal parts of Baiva, Barrw, yiyviaxa, didpauxw, bvjoxw, Aame- 


Bava, maxopes, GAALM, Yiryvopect. 


Distinguish— 
euros and avzes. 
2 as 
é aso 


- J 
log gy (0405. 
a a0 
Gre 4, ner. 
tos yg, 08. 

A at 27 
elver ,, levees 

ba 
HTNY 4, “NTN. 


. Write out at length— 


(1) The Present Indicative Passive of each of the verbs—rizdo, Qirtu, 

pvacd. yy : 

(2) The Imperfect Indicative Active of fornus, ridnues, Oidapes, Delxvumes. 

(Use abbreviations when possible.) 

Translate— 

Tinos 02 rig re Uroxpiolos xal 2€ddov ray Sraprintréay eytvero TpOrOS ToLdsdE. 
TH Toorspain THs VoTaTNS KuTuaTHOLOS MEAAOVONS tebe, KiAreos, dvnp Te- 
yentns, Suvamevos tv Naxsdaimonr miter Lelvav, Trav Dopav exvdero ravra 
Adyov tov Oy of "Abnvaios EAevov, cixovoas bf 6 Kiros, ersye dpa oQi rade. 
*Ovdrw exer, ctvdpes EPopor’  AOnvalav nuiv tovrav wh &pbuiav, ro o¢ Bap- 
Bapo ovumarxuv, xalmep relxsos dich tov lobuov trnrapevov xparepod, 
Meydrat xArLciedes cdvemerreuTas e¢ thy Ilenowevynooy rH Tlépon. dan 
éoanovoare, piv tt eA Adnvacioios ddLas oParwae rH Ear: Pépov.’ 

Parse fully éyévero, werrovons, Ervdero, chnraevov. 

Give vr full nominative of xarworcotos, wits, relxeos, meyers, xrroradss, 

“EAAGO:. 


(2) Superstition would seem to be cowardice with reference to the super- 


natural :—derorderpoovla—deirla mpos—daipecvioc. 


(b) And Xenophon said: ‘I have two men.’ Now, the one refused to tell : 


and, as he uttered nothing serviceable, he was cut down in sight of 
the other; lit., the other seeing : “Erspos—ovd Qnui—aQéaiwoc—xara- 
oQatto. 


(c) In differences of opinion, differences of action are grounded: diardccou 


(use the present participle)—yvauy—o dia Dopad—o foyov—xablarawat. 


(d) The gods sell to us all blessings in return for our toil: swrza—dyaddr. 
(e) He enrolled the slaves among his body guards: dopu@é00-—zosbe as. 
(7) Men combine against those who they perceive are endeavouring to rule 


over them: ovyicrauai—mnicbhdiouas (aor. subj. )—erigsiowy. 


12. 


le Fee ed oe 
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*AAY’, dudpes, OUT Xp) Tossly Omws ExaoTOs TIS ExvTw Evveicerees) ripe vixns 
aitiararos dy. avrn yap nuiv, ay beds bean, viv émodwocs nal rarpioe xl 
olxovs xal eArevbeplav, xol rigees, xual waidas ols ¢icl xal yuvainas. @ 
fooexcepios Onre, of ay nuay vinnouvres Exidaot Thy THoaY HoloTHY Hepay. 
evoalwav 0¢ xol ay tis a&modcvy’ evnuciov yap ovdels oTw ®AOVaL0S dy 
worov revEeras. eLapea psy ovy bya, quix dv xolpos hy woeiceve’ Gray Oe Tov 
"Evvariov wraeouxartcamev, tore wavres onobvmadov? avd’ av vBpicbnuev 
Timapasbee rods dydpes. 


1 Syyelosras, Attic for cvveloeras. 
2 Guobveadoy, like-minded. 


Parse fully the following words :— 


13. 


(a) awodave: ; (b) exidwor; (c) punusiov; (d) 1; (e) vGpicbnwev; (f) 


Televe. 


The Shade of Polydorus speaks— 


oo “a ga 1 , , 
Hua, vexpay xevduava! xual oxdrov rvAas 
Aimay, iy ‘Aidns xapls @xiores beay, 

, e U ~ ~ , 
Tloavdapos, Exabus reais yeyds rig Kiootas, 
Tipit pov re marpss oc we’, eel Dpvyav woaw 
xivovyos tox Sopl? recciv EAAnvixa, 

Velous, Ureereupe Tpwliaxis xboves 
Ul A ww / / 

Tloavenoropos pos Bapece, Oprxior, évov, 
és ri cpiorny Xepoovnciav wrAune 

- iz \ > a 7 
omeipsr, Dirrwmov Acoy svduvan dopi. 
moavy O¢ adv euol xpvoov txrtumes Aco pe 
wornp, iv, et mor Ialov reign récot, 
trois Cac ein watol wy oravis Biov. 


1 xevduave, from xevduady, a hiding-place. 
2 dopl, 3) ddpv, @ spear. 


14, Give a short sketch of any one of the following :— 


(a) The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
(b) The Invasions of Greece by the Persians. 
(c) The Peloponnesian War. 


LaTIN. 


1. Translate—Tres ferme horas pugnatum est, et ubique atrociter. Circa 


consulem tamen, acrior infestiorque pugna est. Eum et robora virorum 
sequebantur, et ipse, quacunque in parte premi ac laborare senserat suos, 
impigré ferebat opem : insignemque armis et hostes summa vi petebant et 
tuebantur cives, donec Insuber eques—Ducario nomen erat—facie quoque 
noscitans consulem, ‘ En,’ inquit, ‘ hic est,’ popularibus suis, ‘ qui legiones 
nostras cecidit, agrosque et urbem est depopulatus! Jam ego hance 
yictimam Manibus peremptorum foede civium dabo.’ Subditisque cal- 
caribus equo per consertissimam hostium turbam impetum facit ; obtrun- 
catoque prius armigero, qui se infesto venienti obviam objecerat, consulem 
lancea transfixit: spoliare cupientem triarii objectis scutis arcuere. Magnae 
partis fuga inde primum coepit; et jam nec lacus nec montes pavori 
obstabant ; per omnia arcta praeruptaque velut caeci evadunt, armaque et 
viri super alium alii praccipitantur. Pars magna, ubi locus fugae deest, 
per- prima vada paludis in aquam progressi, quoad capitibus humeris 
exstare possunt, sese immergunt. Fuere quos inconsultus payor nando 
etiam capessere fugam impulerit. 


2. Conjugate all the irregular verbs in the above passage, and parse the words 


premi, opem, cecidit, Manibus, subditis, arcuere, coepit, progressi, and 
nando (9). 
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8. Turn into Latin— 


1. He went to Sparta as an ambassador, and denied to the Lacedae- 
monians that the walls were building. 

. He then threw himself into the Tiber, and swam over to his friends, 
unhurt either by his fall or by the darts of the enemy. 

. The wicked forget that to war against heaven is to covet their own 
destruction, 

. When the games were over, and they had come to Athens, Plato 
received them very kindly. 

. The sun can more easily be diverted from his ¢ourse than Fabricius be 
seduced from the path of honour. 

. Let it then be a fixed principle with us, that what is dishonourable is 
never useful. 

. You must consult the citizens. 

. I sent him a letter to warn him against the plot. 

. Every one must use his own judgment. 7 

10. I will not ask him for a favour. 


4, Write out the third person singular and plural of the present, perfect, and 
future indicative, the present and imperfect subjunctive, and the impera- 
tive, of 


Con Dm HO BS CO Ww 


Fero Volo Hortor 
Fio Mitto Dico 


5. State (a) all the derivatives you know from is and qui; (6) the derivatives 
and compounds of capio; and (c) the compounds—with their meanings— 
of uter. Mention (d) the irregularities in dea, bos, os (2), clavis, and 
domus. 


6. Translate— 


Puerorum in herb quidam ludentem Atticus 
Aesopum nucibus quum vidisset, restitit, 
Kt quasi delirum risit. Quod sensit simul 
Derisor potius, quam deridendus senex, 
Arcum retentum posuit in media via. 
Heus, inquit, Sapiens, expedi, quid fecerim. 
Concurrit populus. Ille se torquet diu, 
Nec quaestionis positaeé causam intelligit : 
Novissimé succumbit. Tum victor sophus: 
Citd rumpes arcum, semper si tensum habueris : 
At si laxaris, quum voles, erit utilis. 

Sic ludus animo debet aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat tibi. 


7. Turn into Latin—When Scipio Nasica one day called on the poet Ennius, 
and the maid-servant replied, to his inquiry, that he was not at home, 
Nasica observed that she had said so by command of her master, and that 
he was really within. A few days after, when Ennius called on Nasica, 
and was asking for him at the door, Nasica calls out that he is not at 
home. Then said Ennius: ‘ What, don’t I know your voice?’ On this 
Nasica: ‘ You are an impudent fellow ; when I asked for you, I believed 
your maid-servant when she told me you were not at home; you do not 
believe me even when I tell you myself.’ 


8. State what you know about the terms: forum, as, balista, legio, and praetor. 
9. Tell the story of the battle of Trasimene in Latin. 


FRENCH. 


1. Conjugate the verbs faire, dire, lire, voir, vivre, vouloir, and absoudre (7). 
2. Write out the present, perfect, and future tenses of venir, étre, and a 


3. Write out the first person singulars of the compound tenses of s’en aller. 
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4. Give the French for— 
(a) A franc a yard. 
(b) I shall boil the milk. 
(c) A wine glass. 
(d) A generous act. 
(e) I am taller than he by three centimetres. 
(f) What are you thinking of ? 
(g) She has had her grammar bound. 
(h) He will finish that in three days. 


5. Turn into French— 
(a) He foresaw to what excesses they would rush when he should be no 
longer in this world. 
(b) Napoleon was gifted with ambition as wonderful as his genius. 
(c) You will have to make the journey. 
(d) After long hesitation, he determined to march against the enemy. | 
e) I can hardly believe that. ; 
¢ Ff) She wrote to us to tell us of her arrival. 
(g) I have not spoken to him for a long time. 
(h) I have to go to market; come along with me. 


6. Write in French a letter with the following heads :— 
(i.) We have on board the eight hogsheads of coffee, amounting 
to 5 
(ii.) Sell it for us at best price. 
Gii.) Quality of coffee. — 
(iv.) We hope the price obtained for the coffee will cover our liabilities. 
(v.) Sundry information, and close of letter. 


7. Translate— 


Bien des gens ont raconté Vhistoire de Ja grande révolution du peuple et 
des bourgeois contre les nobles, en 1789. C’étaient des savants, des 
' hommes d’esprit, qui regardaient les choses d’en haut. Moi, je suis 
un yieux, paysan, et je parlerai seulement de nos affaires. Le prin- 
cipal, c’est de bien yeiller & ses propres affaires; ce qu’on a vu 
soiméme, on le sait bien; il faut en profiter. Vous saurez donc 
qu’avaht la Révolution, l’office et seigneurie de Phalsbourg avait cing 
villages en dépendant; que les gens de la ville, ceux de Vilschberg 
et de Hazelbourg étaient de condition franche; mais que ceux des 
autres villages, tant hommes que femmes, étaient serfs, et ne pouvaient 
sortir de la seigneurie, ou autrement s’absenter, sans la permission du 
prevot. 


8. Parse the words bien, a vu, faut, saurez, ceux, and sortir (6). 


9. Turn into French— ; 


As I was going down the High Street on Tuesday morning, with my father, 
between six and seven o’clock in the morning, the sun rose red and 
large above the mists and the woods of the neighbouring hills. It 
was the first fine day we had had for a long time, and the clear fresh _ 
air invigorated our frames and strengthened our steps. When we 
reached the village every one was up; and, on approaching the inn, 
we found our two friends emptying a bottle of wine together before 
parting. 


(This Paper was used only in Dundee). 


GERMAN. 
1. Decline Der gute Kénig and das bise Kind. 


2. Give the German for, and state the genders of, 


The ribbon, the secret, the song, the carpet, the mind, art, courage, 
the hat, the air, and the money (10). 
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th 


10. 


12. 
13. 


Give the third person singular of all the tenses of Werden and Sein. 


. Compare high, much, willingly, soon, great, the middle, and many (7). 
. Give six examples of verbs formed with inseparable prefixes, and their 


meanings. 


. Decline ich, die, es, and welcher (4). 
. Conjugate the German verbs— 


To bite To spin To yield 

To bend To run (2) To call 

To pour To scold To drive 

To shut To pardon To meditate (13) 


. Turn into German— 


(a) Give it to my friend Dr. A. 
(b) I became suddenly unwell. 
c) I was obliged to leave. 
i Have you a large garden? 
(e) What is the day of the month? 
(f) Were you in Switzerland last summer ? 
(g) Did your father give you a decisive answer? 
(A) Have you looked for this word in the dictionary ? 


Translate into German— 


Some months after the death of the Cardinal, an event! occurred in 
France which is quite without parallel? An unknown prisoner, who 
waa taller than is usual, young, and of the most noble air and figure,® 
was sent with the greatest secrecy to the Castle of St. Margaret. This 
prisoner wore on his journey a mask, the chin-piece* of which had springs,® 
which left him the power of eating® with the mask upon his face. An 
order had been given to put him to death if he should reveal to any one 
who he was.” He lived on the Island of St. Margaret for several years. 

He was then taken to the Bastille, where he was as comfortably lodged 
as ina palace. He was denied § nothing that he wanted. 


1 Hine Begebenheit. * Use the word Gleich. ° Gestalt. ‘4 Kinnstiick. 
5 Stahlfedern. © Die Freiheit zu essen. 7 Sich entdecken. &® Man 
versagte. 


Translate— 


Die Meinigen erzihlten gern allerlei Eulenspiegeleien, zu denen mich 
jene sonst ernsten und einsamen Manner angereizt. Ich fiihre nur einen 
von diesen Streichen an. Es war eben Topfmarkt gewesen, und man 
hatte nicht allein die Kiiche fiir die nachste Zeit mit solechen Waaren 
versorgt, sondern auch uns Kindern dergleichen Geschirr im kleinen zu 
spielender Beschaftigung eingekauft. An einem schénen Nachmittag, 
da alles ruhig im Hause war, trieb ich im Gerams mit meinen Schiisseln 
und Topfen mein Wesen, und da weiter nichts dabei heraus kommen 
wollte, warf ich ein Geschirr auf die Strasse und freute mich, dass es so 
lustig zerbrach. Die von Ochsenstein, welche sahen, wie ich mich daran 
ergotzte, dass ich sogar frohlich in die Handchen patschte, riefen: ‘Noch 
mehr!’ Ich siumte nicht, sogleich einen Topf und auf ein immer fort- 
wahrendes Rufen: ‘Noch mehr!’ nach und nach simmtliche Schiisselchen, 
Tiegelchen, Kannchen, gegen das Pflaster zu schleudern. Meine Nachbarn 
fuhren fort, ihren Beifall zu bezeigen, und ich war héchlich froh, ihnen 
Vergniigen zu machen. Mein Vorrath aber war aufgezehrt, und sie riefen 
immer: ‘ Noch mehr!’ 


Conjugate all the irregular verbs in the above passage. 
Parse—denen, spielender, mehr, ihren, and Vergniigen (5). 


14, Translate— 
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Wohlthitig ist des Feuers Macht, 
Wenn sie der Mensch bezaéhmt, bewacht, 
Und was er bildet, was er schafft, 

Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft. 
Doch furchtbar wird die Himmelskraft 
Wenn sie der Fessel sich entrafft, 
Einhertritt auf der eig’nen Spur, 

Die freie Tochter der Natur: 

Wehe, wenn sie losgelassen, 
Wachsend, ohne Widerstand, 

Durch die volkbelebten Gassen 

Wailzt den ungeheuren Brand! 

Denn die Elemente hassen 

Das Gebild der Menschenhand. 

Aus den Wolken quillt der Segen, 
Stromt der Regen: 

Aus der Wolke, ohne Wahl, 

Zuckt der Strahl! 


15. Tell in German prose the story of 


(a) Der Fischer, or of 
(6) Aasop, or of 
(c) Der Schatzgriber. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Mazimum, 220. 


= ls2s| is 5 | ae 

No. Total |= 3 3 | = #\i23|] No. | Total =23 
of | of | 22x AgelES/E S| of | of |B or Age 

rT | eas eOliss| 7 = 2) 

si aaa gp za | & (ieee pp ag = SES 

: bE le . i et 

| | i : 
1 [123 | 7 114] 3] 5] a4 | 50 | 50 |15]1 | 5 
2, {| 126 s (17) 4) 5) 25 | 50 | 80 15|2 } 5 
3 |110 | 110 | 15] 2] 51] 26 | 45 10 | 16} 23] 5 
4/110 | 70 | 13/12) 5| 97 | 45 30 | 14] 2} 5 
5/10 | 100 |17| ¢| 5] 28 45 | 45 | 14] 3] 10 
6 |100 { 60 |16'43|) 5] 29 | 45 45 |15}2 | 10 
7 | 95 | 5.4.15) 24 3] 30 | 45 45 }14] 2/10 
8 | 9 | 90 |14] 3] 5] 31 | 40 40 {14/2 | 5 
9 | 8 | 75,|14/ 23] 5] 82 | 40 40 |14] 2] 5 
10 | % | 7\ 14] 34 5f) 33 | 35 85 |16]12] 4 
11 |] 80 | 55 $15]2 | 5]}} 34 | 35 30 }16]/2 | 5 
12 7 | 75 12) 2) 54] 35 30 |. 30/715 5 
13_} 70 | oo |35| 3] 5] 36 | 30 | 30 | 14} 28] 5 
14° | 70 | 50 |17] 4] 5]) 37 | 25 | 26°] cee 
15 | 65 | 65 ] 13/1 | 5] 38 | 20 20 }13}13) 1 
: Loe 60 | 15 | 28] 5] 39 | 20 10 |} 14] $] 5 
17 | 60 | 50 |15/1 5} 40 | 15 15 |14} 13] 5 
18 | 60 | 60 |15)4 | 5 41 | 15 15 | 15) 23] 5 
19 | 60 | 50 |16) 2] 5) 42 | 15 | 15 [15] 293] 5 
20 | 55 | 55 | 3] 5] 3 | 5 5 | 14] 2b] 5 
21 ae 50 |12] 3] 5]] 44 0 0 |15] 13] 5 
22 | 50 | 40 [15] 4 5 || 45 | 0 o |15] 4] 5 
23 — oll Heo Bick cs 46 | 0 Oo | 16 5 

| - | 


A ¥vew Comparative RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable. . : : : - 220 
1. Average of marks obtained by first 10 boys . 103 
20 


2. ss 7 ° 5b) 2 84 
3. - ” 2 30 ” ng 72 
4, J 5 | -- (ast 302 ae 34 
5. 37 5 20 ” e 32 
6. os = 10° 11 


Average of marks obtained by all the boys 2 54 
Average age of all the boys, 143 years. 


It thus appears that only two boys have obtained more than half 
marks; that the best twenty have obtained rather more than one-third 
marks; that the first thirty have obtained about one-third marks; that 
the last thirty have obtained on an average only one-seventh of the whole 
marks; and that the last ten have only obtained one-twentieth of the 
maximum number of marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 220, and the gradations are 
as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class III. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
170 140 80 


Forty-six boys were examined. The best boy obtained 125 marks. 
The three lowest boys failed to obtain a single mark. 


The number of boys in each class is— 


Class I. Class II. Class IIT. 
0 0 11 


No boy obtained the number of marks which would entitle him to be 
placed in Class I. or Class II., and only eleven boys are entitled to be 
placed in Class III. 


Examined .- ‘ 3 x 3 a : 46 
Passed in Class I. : : : ! “ : : 0 
+ a ae ee : z : : ; 0 
Mi el R : ; ; - ‘ 11 
Total of passed . 5 : : : : ‘ : 11 
Failed ‘ ; : 5 y ; c i ; 3a 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ARITHMETIC CLASSES. 


This subject has suffered much from the long absence, through illness, 
of the Head of the Mathematical Department. There is a conspicuous 
want of that admirable thoroughness, that excellent knowledge of method, 
and extremely accurate habits of working, which are so prominent in the 
Algebra. There are gaps in the Arithmetic all the way through. 

The question on Noration was done correctly by only 20 boys out of 
46; that is, by less than 50 per cent. In Smumpte Mourrtierication, only 
13 boys did the sum correctly; and 7 broke utterly down from their 
ignorance of the function of the 0. In Rerpvucrtion, three examples 
were set. Only 6 boys worked all three correctly, but 22 had two of 
them right. The larger number failed in bringing inches to miles. In 
Vouxiear Fractions, 9 boys did the example set correctly. In Decmats, 
only 6 boys worked all the sums given without mistakes. 

These defects point chiefly to the want of time for drill in the more 
elementary parts of Arithmetic—for the purpose of gaining high average 
results in accuracy and speed. The knowledge of methods and processes 
in the class is good. 


1 It ought to be stated, in justice to the Head of this Department, that he had been 
absent from illness for six months previous to this examination. 
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ALGEBRA. 
Maximum, 220. 


Marks for 
No. of Total of Sums 
Pupil. Marks. above the 


He eH & 
Ham tofe Amol top 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Reto 
HOM OO TM OUST ON 


oe 
ora 
oe 


* Those with asterisks attached to their names had previously been in the 
junior class. 


A Frew ComPaARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable . : : . 4 220 
1. Average of marks obtained by first 3 boys 181 
2. ” ” ” 6 ” 170 
3. 5 55 last 3 ,, 50 
4. ” ” ” 6 9 68 


Average of marks obtained by all the boys . 1382 
Average age of all the boys, 16 years. 


From this it appears that, out of twelve boys, the first six obtained on 
an average four-fifths of the whole number of marks; that the first nine 
obtained on an average two-thirds; and the whole class more than one- 
half of the maximum number of marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 220, and the gradations 
are as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class IIT. 
Hxcellent, Good, Passed, 
170 140 80 


Twelve boys were examined. The best boy obtained 190 marks. The 
lowest boy obtained 20 marks. 


The number of boys in each class is— 


Class I. Class II. Class III. 

5 a ide 
Examined . : 5 y ' 4 fk 12 
Passed in Class I. 5 

” ” I. 3 

A eee EEL; 1) 

Total passed 9 

Failed 3 
Zz 
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EUCLID. 


Maximum, 100, considering the shortness of the time allowed. 


Number 
og of Age. 
Pupil. Marks. 


A FEW CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable. A : A -, 1 £00 
1. Average of marks obtained by first 3 boys 68 
2. a . last BS; a 
3. a ns first 5 ,, eel 


Average of marks obtained by all the boys 5 55 
Average age of all the boys, 164 years. 


From this it appears that the first five boys have obtained on an 
average fully two-thirds of the whole number of marks; and that the 
whole class of six boys have obtained on an average more than half 
marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 100; and the gradations 
are as follows :-— 


Class I. Class II. Class IT. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
| 80 65 30 


Six boys were examined. The best boy obtained 75 marks. The 
lowest boy obtained 0 marks. 


The number of boys in each class is— 


| 
4 
| Class I. Class II. Class III. 
] 0 5 0 
| . 
| eg ol iy 6 
| Passed in Class I. 0 
i ” ” IL. 5 
# - (1h 0 
Total passed 5 
i! 


Failed 


GrnerRAL REMARKS ON THE ALGEBRA AND Eucim. 


It is sufficient to state here that the Algebra was remarkably good, 
and that the Euclid was very good indeed. The Mathematical Depart- 
ment is by far the most successful and best worked in the school. The 
papers showed clear and able reasoning, and a wonderfully high standard 


of accuracy. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Maximum, 110. 


Number Number | 
of Marks A of Marks 
gained. f i f gained, ec aa f i 


Maximum, 5 * | Maximum, § | 
110. 110. 


OOBN AMS PONWrH 


a 
Peto 


le ogee 


bol 


0 
2 
2 
7 
0 
5 


DE OUR OV OV OV OU OUST OA OV OU OH OU OW OU OW OU OW OU Ot OVO Ot Ot OU UO Ot Ot OV Ot Gt 
Ov Or Ot Or Or Or Or Or ST Or OV St Or Ot Or Or Or OV OF Ot Or OU OU St TU OV OH OV OU OA OL Or ON 


A Few CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. ae 


Maximum of marks obtainable, : ‘ : . 110 
1, Average of first 10 boys, . ; " 62 
20 » 20 5 io oan 54 
38 5S Ba tO. mn Gp ; : : 46 
4 “ last 35 4, ‘ ; : 24 
5 + BEE 20) Figs : ; E 20 
6. UO Bs : : 16 
Average marks of all the 69 boys, : 35 


Average age of all the boys, 15 years, 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION, 


The maximum of marks for this subject.is 110, and the gradations 
are as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITT. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
88 72 40 


Sixty-nine boys were examined. 


The first boy obtained ‘ ; . 80 marks. 
The lowest Sy - x Devas 


The number of boys in each class is— 


Che I Cat TE Clasedih. 
0 1 23 


No boy obtained the number of marks which would entitle him to be 
placed in Class I.; only one boy appears in Class II.; and only 23 boys 
obtained a pass. 


Examined, , : 3 H : . ‘ / 69 
Passed in Class I. : 4 ‘ t : 0 
i Hite, Fh 5 : A 2 1 
= 100 ae F ; : z 23 
Total passed ; . ; : : 24 
Failed : , : : : é 45 


It thus appears that only one boy in the whole department has obtained 
more than two-thirds marks; that the best twenty have obtained only 
half marks ; that half of the boys examined obtained less than half; and 
that the lower half of these boys have obtained on an average little 
more than one-fifth of the whole marks. 

These results are not cheering. 


1 This is an extremely low standard. But I felt bound in fairness to consider what 
the standard is in the school itself, and how far the pupils had endeavoured to profit by 
the instruction actually given, and to rise to that standard. Had I fixed such a standard 
as would have expressed my own sense of what instruction in the English language and 
literature ought to be, not one member of these classes would have passed. Anything 
more meagre than the training in ‘ Parsing,’ ‘Composition,’ and History given in English 
classes in Scotland it would be difficult to conceive. 
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GREEK. y 
Mazximum, 230. — 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 


OV Or OV OF O1 Cr OV Or Or Or Ot 


oa 


A rew CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE, 


Maximum of marks obtainable . . 3 . . . 280 


1. Average of marks obtained by first 3 boys . 134 


2. 99 9 9 ” i. 113 
3. ss ae last {3:35 apne 32 
4, ” » 6 4y 


Average of marks obtained by all the boys . 79 
Average age of all the boys, 15 years. 


From this it appears that, out of eleven boys, the first six failed to 
obtain, on an average, half marks; and that the last six only obtained 
on an average a little more than one-fifth of the maximum number 
of marks. : 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 230; and the gradations 
are as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITI. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
180 150 80 


Eleven boys were examined. The best boy obtained 150marks. The 
lowest boy obtained 22 marks. 
The number of boys in each class is— 
Class I. Class IT. Class ITI. 
0 1 4. 
Examined . : : , : 3 Lk 
Passed in Class I. 
9 99 Il. 
» » Ul. 


Total passed 
Failed 


orl i) 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE GREEK CLASSES. 


The remarks which I have made on the Latin Classes apply with even 
greater force to the Greek. Much more time, and much more practice, 
are wanted. 

In the translation from Greek into English of a passage previously 
prepared, I find from my notes that— 


“Tt was welldoneby  . : ? 3 pupils, 
» J arly 4, . C c 2 » 
3 Cady 3, - 3 AEs 
5 nottriedatall . 4 4 Zihat ss 
The translation of a passage not previously seen, gave— 

Well done by : F : : 1 

/ 2d ae : é : ; 1 

OAL” ss) : ; : : 7 


The English into Greek, which consisted simply of short sentences, 
which had been previously learned, read, and revised in school, gave the 
following results :— 


Well done by 1 
Farly ,, 2 
Badly ,, 6 
Untried by 2 


The grammatical knowledge—especially the accidence—was very weak 
and inaccurate, and did not show a high state of drill in the class. I 
appropriated 114 marks to this part of Grammar alone, and the following 
were the results :— 

The highest marks obtained were . 77 
» lowest re 3 ee LO) 
9) “average ,, af . 938, or about 33 per cent. 


Only 2 boys were able to give the English for certain parts of rimrw. 
No one boy gave the Pres. Ind. Passive of ripdw, préw, and xpvtdw 
correctly. Most of the class were weak in their nouns and adjectives. 
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{PART UNG 
Maximum, 280. 
No. of Total of Aes Years in Hours per 
Pupil. Marks. 8°. Class. Week. | 
il 220 16 5 5 \' 
2 eer 15 42 5 ie 
3 164 17 + 5 * 
4 157 15 3 5 . 
5 141 Ue 6 5 , 
6 120 17 5 5 | 
7 7120 14 42 5 i 
8 107 15 4 5 a 
9 105 15 1; 5 
HO 96 16 4 5 
11 95 14 1z 5 
12 73 13 43 5 
13 71 16 34 5 
14 70 16 43 5 
15 51 18 4 5 
16 38 16 3 5 
17 31 nae 42 5 


A Frew CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable. : 4 ; , 5 . 280 
1. Average of marks obtained by first 4 boys m 179 
2. » % » 8 5 - 150 
3. 5 rie We swt 1st 
4. a Be last 8, x 65 
5 ” 9 ” 6 ” e 55 


Average of marks obtained by all the boys, . 108 


Average age of all the boys, 144 years. 


It thus appears that, out of seventeen boys, the first eight have obtained 
on an average more than half marks, and that the last eight have obtained 
on an average more than a quarter of the marks. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 280, and the gragetane are 
as follows :— 
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Class I. Class IT. Class ITI. 
Excellent, . ‘Good, Passed, 
220 185 105 


Seventeen boys were examined. The best boy obtained 220 marks. 
The lowest obtained 31 marks. 
The number of boys in each class is— 


Class I. Class I. Class If. - 

1 0 8 
Examined: . é : a : iy 
Passed in Class I. 1 

ss se MGR : > } . ! ; 0 
PA ors (ee WW a aa : ; ; , ; 8 
Total passed 9 
Failed 8} 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE LATIN CLASSES. 


This subject suffers from the short time given to it, and the mean 
lines on which the study of it has hitherto been conducted. Itis to be 
hoped that the present Head will have an opportunity of remedying 
both defects. The greatest accuracy is aimed at, and that is certainly a 
conditio sine gud non in linguistic, and especially in classical, studies. 
But I have observed that, in several of the classes, this intense verbal 
accuracy is attained by very clumsy means and rather circuitous paths. 
I found, for example, a class of boys of the average age of 14 turning 
English sentences into Latin, and spelling every word as they went 
along. This painful accuracy might surely be reached by other means 
—hby asking questions now and then as to the inflection of a noun or 
verb, or as to the spelling of a difficult word; the present plan must end 
in disgusting the abler boys, who want to get on. 

In the higher classes, the translation from Latin into English (of a 
passage previously learned) was generally good, and, in most cases, 
fairly accurate; but the style was clumsy, and the English was generally 
not good English. The translation from English into Latin was idiomatic 
in only one case; and this, unfortunately, was a paper done by a boy 
who had learned the passage in school a year ago. The other transla- 
tions did not read like Latin at all; the words were there, but the’ 


turns, the genuine phrases, and the idioms were markedly absent. From 


the mere grammatical point of view, only 3 boys did this part of their 
work fairly. A fable from Pheedrus, previously unseen, was respectably 
done by only 2; the rest were failures. Nor are the mere inflections of 
Latin thoroughly got up. Only 6 boys out of 17 could write the Future 
and Present Subjunctive of volo correctly ; that is, it was wrongly done by 
64 per cent. The Parsing was deficient; only 1 boy stated the govern- 
ment of verbs and prepositions in his parsing—and it was poorly done 
even by him. 

On the whole, more time is wanted for Latin, a more vigorous style 
of attacking Latin authors, a more thorough and accurate knowledge of 
the Grammar, and the introduction of such practices as learning large 
passages from good authors, both in prose and poetry, by heart. In the 
earlier years, the use of interlinear translations would probably serve to 
give a boy a large vocabulary at a minimum expenditure of time. 


Dr. Paton cannot be considered responsible for this, nor for the Greek, as he 
has been only three months at the head of the department. 
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FRENCH. 


Maximum, 160. 


Years | Hours 


in per , 
Class. | Week. : 2 4 


CONMEALRODOH 


DUOV OU OU ON OF OV OV OF OL OL OL OVO OF OL Ot 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


A FEW CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable . ; : : ; : 160 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 10 boys 105 
2. ” PP) 9 20 ” » 83 
3. see) SS last 20 ,, 35 
4, ” ” ” 10 9 23 


Average number of marks obtained by all the boys. 60 
Average age of all the boys, 15 years. 


From this it appears that the first ten boys obtained two-thirds of the 
marks; that the first twenty obtained more than half marks; and that 
the whole class obtained on an average three-eighths of the whole number 


of marks. : 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 160, and the gradations 
are as follows :-— 


Class I. Class IT, Class ITI. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
125 105 60 


Thirty-five boys were examined. The highest boy obtained 130 marks. 
The two lowest boys obtained 0 marks. 


The number of boys in each class is— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITT. 
2 2 14 

Examined F : : : : , A 35 
Passed in Class I. 3 : : é : : : 2 

‘. AyeU Led Sy ; 3 4 : 4 : 2 

us Manes, % . i F : : 14 
Total passed . : c : : . : : 18 
Failed . ; 5 F 3 : : : ; 17 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE F'RENCH CLASSES. 


The chief characteristic of the French work in the High School is the 
great inequality of acquirement. The boys at the head of the class are 
very good; the boys below the middle of the class are very bad. 

Thus the work in French Grammar—chiefly the accidence—is, among 
the lower parts of the class, not so well done, nor so accurate, as one 
would have expected. The 6 least accurate boys had an average number 
of mistakes amounting to 25, while one had 29. As the getting up of 
French inflections is merely a matter of memory, good business plans 
can always overtake it, and ensure a certain minimum—but not unbear- 
able—standard of accuracy. More time ought to be given to writing in 
French (French composition). No one did the translation from English 
into French well; 10 did it fairly; 10, badly; and 13 did not try it at 
all. But it was a very easy passage. The letter in French was well 
done by 4 pupils, fairly by 8, and badly by 5; 16 did not attempt it. 

It is evident that the High School boys ought to give a year more to 
French. My own decided opinion is that, with good methods of teaching 
and management, average boys ought to leave the High School at 16 
with a useful and workable knowledge of French and German—able to 
read easily a newspaper or a narrative in either language, able to write 
a sensible and grammatical letter, and able to make themselves under- 
stood by a Frenchman or German when speaking. 
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THE GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


. 


This Department is not in a prosperous condition. It wants both life 
and numbers. 

Only seventeen pupils entered on the 1st of October last year, and 
there is no senior class. There are some boys who have already attended 
one or two sessions in this subject, but these are—much to their loss— 
mixed with the beginners. The chief purpose for which German is learned 
is commerce. Only three hours a week are given to the subject, and the 
‘average attendance up to the present time has only been one session. 
Dr. himself informs me that, when a boy leaves, he cannot write 
a German letter, or read a German newspaper with ease and satisfaction 
to himself. 

Looking at the feeble state of the class, I did not feel called upon to 
give time to the examination of it; but I noted a few points which 
seem to call for remark, and in some cases for correction and alteration. 

There is hardly sufficient work done in the class. The necessity, 
which seems to weigh upon every teacher in Scotland, of getting (or 
trying to get) the whole Jesson from each individual boy, makes the hour 
rather a dull one. For example, a poem is dictated to the class, and this 
takes a long time to write down. Between the 1st of October, the date_ 
of the opening of the session, and the 14th of January, the date of my 
visit, these dictation lessons filled only about six pages of a small note- 
book. It looks like an enormous waste of time to give so much to the 
dictation of German, as the spelling of that language is perfectly self- 
consistent, and the difficulty in it is to spell ill. The poem dictated is 
then learned by heart; and a whole hour is given to the hearing of 
eighteen lines from each boy in the class. This method of procedure is 
hardly calculated to inspire the abler lads with enthusiasm for their 
subject. A few spend some of their time in learning this or other lessons 
in class—partly, no doubt, to escape the monotony of this repetition. No 
reading-book seems to be used in the class. Such a book—both its 
prose and its poetry—might well be introduced in place of the too tedious 
dictation. 

It is much to be regretted that so noble a language and so rich a 
literature as the German should be so weakly represented in the High 
School of Glasgow. German will most probably, in the immediate future, 
occupy a place of rivalry in the commercial transactions of the world with 
English.. But, above all, the study of German literature would go far, 
in the case of a pupil who had no time to study the classical literatures 
of Greek and Latin, to supply their place—to fill the pupil’s mind with 
many of the truest and most fruitful ideas of modern times, and would 
besides open to him the roads to treasures of learning such as are not to 
be found either in French or in English. 
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THE WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


The room is too small for the number of pupils. The system of mark- 
ing used by the master is very elaborate, very well adapted to its purpose, 
and carefully and conscientiously carried out. It seems also to produce 
an excellent effect upon the minds of the pupils. 

I am informed by the writing master that about 50 boys spend seven 
years in this department, at the rate of five hours a week ; that about 70 
boys spend six years; about 90 boys five years; and that the majority 
spend an average of four years in learning to write. These facts go to 
show that this department is popular either with the boys or their parents, 
or with both. It appears, also, that many of the boys who spend four 
years in this writing class have taken lessons in the ‘ subject’ before joining 
the High School. 

One style alone is cultivated—a style of rapid, clear, and neat writing. 
This is probably to be regretted, as it is likely that each boy would 
develop his own style of handwriting with more ease, in less time, and 
with greater benefit to himself, than a monotonous style imposed upon 
him from without. The question of good writing is simply a question of 
habit—of cultivating with care a certain regular play of a few muscles of 
the hand, and of training the eye to control these muscles; and it is 
surely better to allow the pupil to train to regularity and neatness the 
style of writing that is born with him, than to compel him to do what at 
best he can never do except imperfectly—adapt his inborn tendencies to 
an external mechanical model. There-are certain conditions of good 
writing which are conditiones sine quibus non; and these are—complete 
legibility (and here the ideal standard is that of type), neatness to the 
eye, and accurate and pleasant spacing. ‘These three conditions every 
boy may be trained to, provided that not only the writing master, but 
every master in the school, demands them from him in every exercise or 
essay he has to give up. But a curious contradiction is seen every day 
in the High School, and I have no doubt in many other schools in Scot- 
land. The pupils spend an hour a day in producing a few lines of 
wonderful ‘ caligraphy,’ which might serve as a model for a copperplate 
printer ; but, in the exercises shown up to the other masters, every kind 
of bad and careless writing, every kind of slovenliness, lines off the 
horizontal, bad spacing—in short, every sort of fault which springs from 
a want of respect for the work done—is visible and palpable. Thus the 
‘habits ’—if habits they be—formed in the writing-room are unformed at 
home and in the other departments; and a pernicious see-saw of work 

and waste is established, with its attendant result of a very large loss of 
' time and money. It is the old story of Penelope’s web. From all I 
have seen in this and in other writing departments, I have no doubt 
that the pupil’s hand is not ‘formed’ in school, that he does not learn 
writing there—that he learns, if anything, bad writing there; and that 
he only begins to learn to write when, having entered an office, the steady 
pressure, weighing upon him every moment of the day, of the traditions 
of the office and the demands of the principal compel him to put forth 
the best powers of his eye and hand to produce a neat-looking result. I 
am, for these and other reasons, driven upon the conclusion that three- 
fourths of these four years go entirely to waste; that they tell very little 
towards the formation of good habits; and that these good habits may 
be produced in a better way, and at a very much smaller expenditure of 
time and money. 
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Ornamental work, or ‘lettering,’ is also followed in this department, 
unless the parents express a wish to the contrary. The rule is that the 
boy must bring a note from his parent that he is not to do it; if he brings 
no note, then he must do it. And I am told that the boys generally like 
it very much indeed. It appears to me, first, that the rule should be 
worked in the opposite way, and that the parent should express a distinct 
wish for so very minute a subdivision of ‘ learning ;’ and secondly, that 
‘printing’ is really a technical detail of the art of the map-drawer or 
engineer, and therefore hardly requires to be taught and fostered at 
school. 

The writing-master in the High School of Glasgow maintains that 
there is one, and only one, right way of holding the pen; and I have no 
doubt he is one of the best authorities in the country upon this subject. 
But I thought it right to test how far his pupils, both at home and in 
school, acted habitually upon this belief. Those boys who were in the 
habit of ‘ keeping their little finger on the table’ in a certain manner were 
asked to stand up; but only half of those present answered to the call. 
Those who did not were then asked to stand up, and to this new sum- 
mons the other half responded. It appears, then, that 50 per cent. of 
the pupils do not follow the cardinal and central doctrine of the teaching 
to which, for an average of four years, they have to listen. 

Perhaps the best test of the character of the training received in the 
writing department is to be found in the examination papers, which were 
written for me on seven different subjects. These certainly did not show 
signs of care and neatness ; and not more than 15 per cent. of the papers 
came up to a very ordinary standard in these respects. The spacing was 
irregular, the writing was slovenly, and many of the papers were not very 
legible. So far as the look of them was concerned, it was not a pleasure 
to read them. In fact, so soon as the pupils have any writing work to 
do which is not to be done in the writing department, they break com- 
pletely away from the conventional style taught there ; and their essential 
lawlessness in this respect and want of habit asserts itself in every form of 
untidiness, slovenliness, and eccentricity. Whereas in the writing-room, 
under the eye of the master, they write painfully well, when an examina- 
tion paper is set them they begin to write painfully ill. 

To sum up, it appears that out of the whole department, and reckoning 
the school-year at forty-two weeks, 


50 boys spend 1470 hours in writing ; 
70 


5 1260 5 
Pie DOvy Meese 1050 s 
The average ,, 840 5; 


The results obtained are far from being commensurate with the time and - 
money spent. 


* 
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THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


This department is the largest in the High School of Glasgow, and it 
numbers more than seven hundred. It is taught by Mr. Bell, with the 
help of two assistants. This is at the rate of one master for every 233 
pupils. 

Mr. Bell’s plans for compelling a certain amount of work from each 
pupil of these large classes are very admirable and efficient. I have 
never seen anywhere business methods so excellent, and which work with 
so much certainty and smoothness. No boy can escape; and it is always 
easy for the Master to ascertain what work has been done, how much, 
and how it has been done. These business plans, if combined with higher 
aims, more practical methods, school-books with information in them, 
and vigorous teaching, could not fail to produce wonderful results. 

It is much to the credit of the Scottish people that they have always 
considered that Hnglish was a subject of the greatest importance. It is 
often difficult to ascertain what is exactly meant under this term; but in 
the High School of Glasgow it is taken to mean Grammar, ‘ Composition’ 
(which means the writing of good English), History, and in the last year 
a course of English Literature, one of Logic, and one of Physiology. 
The reason why the Scottish people have adhered so staunchly to the 
teaching of English as a subject in school comes, I believe, from the old 
thinking habits and intellectual traditions of the nation. They feel, and 
have always felt, that accurate and adequate expression is a mental 
necessity—is a habit which goes right down to the roots of intellectual 
life, and that without it growth in law and in politics, and even in com- 
merce, is impossible. To gain this power of accurate and adequate ex- 
pression, it is necessary to live in the life and to be saturated with the 
thoughts of the best thinkers and the greatest men that Scotland and 
England have produced. It is therefore the fact that a manly and sen- 
sible style-is closely involved in a manly character and a sensible tone of 
mind. It may also be believed that the Scottish nation has always set 
a high value upon History, and especially upon that part of history which 
contains the story of the building up of the British constitution. 

It is difficult to ascertain what is really meant by Grammar in the 
English department, and the text-books in use throw little or no light 
upon this subject. The grammar actually given seems to be a set of far- 
off recollections of Latin grammar, with a few feeble references to the in- 
fiections which are still extant in our language; and it takes in the pupil’s 
mind the form of parsing. There is certainly. little or no mention in it of 
the history or build of the language, and there is as certainly no philology 
whatever. The Composition is confined chiefly to the writing of sentences 
with a given number of words, or of stories which have been previously 
read over to the pupils, or of short essays upon subjects given. The 
History is taught by questioning out of a book, which does not seem 
to contain very correct or distinct views on the growth and development 
of the present state of Great Britain. The English Literature is taught 
by making the pupils get up ‘Shaw’s History of English Literature,’ 
and by questioning them upon the statements in this book, first orally, 
and then by written examinations. This work contains a series of 
lectures which give much abstract criticism, but very little objective 
knowledge, on the greatest authors and on the development of ideas and 
of literature in England. Much of this abstract criticism is in answer 
to other criticisms which have appeared in reviews, and which the pupil 
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cannot by any possibility have read. It is therefore extremely difficult 
for even the most eager pupil to seize or to retain any trustworthy know- 
ledge, or any workable ideas whatever, out of such a book. And even if 
he finds any knowledge, it is at best only second-hand; and he therefore 
does not know whether his knowledge really is knowledge, or whether he 
holds it in the right-way. In fact, he learns literature as a student might 
‘learn’ chemistry without making an experiment, or geology without 
seeing a specimen of a single rock. The Logic taught J did not examine 
in, nor did I feel competent to set papers in Physiology; but from what 
I saw, I have very strong doubts as to the formative or training power 
of the teaching in these subjects. 

So much of what I saw in the higher classes of this depaveneats and 
what I have learned from a careful reading of the examination papers 
sent in to me.—I cannot say that I saw anything better in the lower 
classes. I found one class of boys, from thirteen to fifteen years of age, 
wasting their time in working through a frivolous exercise in parsing. 
The sentence was, ‘ The little boys went home in their beautiful carriage.’ 
Each boy, in a class of eighty, had only four words to parse, and nearly 
the whole hour was spent over this sentence. Hach boy had, there- 
fore, something less than a minute for the independent exercise of his 
own powers of thinking. He had also the opportunity of correcting 
errors made; but there was, indeed, very little opportunity for this— 
there was hardly any room in so easy an exercise to make errors. It 
appeared to me that the hour was wasted. Each boy also brought a 
‘Composition’ exercise, which consisted of sentences, each introducing 
three words given. The results seemed to me very poverty-stricken, 
and the process looked like an elaborate training to barrenness of mind 
and complete thoughtlessness. It appeared to me that boys of even 
this age might, under the supervision of their English master, be learning 
to read intelligently and to think consecutively. If, for example, they 
were to get up every quarter some little book like Prof. Geikie’s Physical 
Geography,! or Whately’s First Steps in Reasoning, or an essay of 
Macaulay’s (such as that on Clive or Hastings), or a set of chapters 
out of some book on Natural History, or out of the Reports on In- 
dustry by our Consuls—and if they reproduced summaries of these 
chapters, along with certain parts in full,—written under the eye of the 
master,—they would receive a training in the art of presenting their 
knowledge, in the power of adequate expression, and in true and right 
methods of thinking, which would help them and benefit them through 
the whole course of their lives. By this plan they would be at the same 
time filling their heads with sound, practical, and useful knowledge, and 
learning to express true and solid thoughts in a clear, manly, and 
sensible way. At present they write feeble and loosely-strung platitudes 
upon abstract thoughts, which they. get ‘out of their own heads;’ and 
they are, like Goethe’s donkey, going round and round in a ring upon a 
barren heath, while the infinitely fruitful world lies all around them. The 
raw material in these boys is excellent—no nation produces better—and 
I cannot help feeling that they would. rise easily and eagerly to a higher 
standard; and that, if something better were expected of them, some- 
thing much better would surely be forthcoming. The methods and the 
teaching appeared to me poor and frivolous, to contain little mental 
pabulum, and to train no mental muscle. 


1 This is a model of the true method of reasoning in Physical Science, and is easily 
to be followed by a boy of fourteen. 
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I extract the following from my notes made in the room :— 


The third class consists of boys who average twelve and a half years of age. 
Some are thirteen or even fourteen. There are fifty-four boys in a small room 
fit for only twenty. Hach boy gets only two questions in one hour. Their 
- ‘Composition’ consists of stringing together three words in onesentence. For 
example, the words given may be, ‘contented—great—good.’ The sentence 
then appears as, ‘ If we are contented, we shall have great pleasure in seeing 
the good of others.’ The pupil is to have not fewer than twelve words, to 
number all the words, to underline the three words, and not to end the sentence 
with the third word. This is only elaborate trifling, and must end in crippling 
the mental energies of the boys.—The ‘ Composition’ for the fifth class, which 
contains boys of fourteen and a half years of age, is of the following character :— 


A, ec AiSae 25) 316 7 Sea9) ALO iba apna dea ST eos bers 
‘The dog is a yery useful animal, and is much attached to man. He can 


LOS 19 2021 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
be very easily trained, and is very affectionate. Dogs are of various kinds and 


30 ‘ 
sizes. (These numbers are to show that not more than 30 words have been used.) 


This is plainly the way to keep out knowledge and ideas; it is a cheval- 
de-frise to prevent the pupil from roaming into the fields of real knowledge. 
‘ Dogs are of various kinds and sizes’ is not a hopeful or cheering sentence. 
Another exercise was, ‘A letter to a friend describing a dining-room ;’ another, 
‘ A description of the statues in St. Enoch’s Square.’ But as these subjects 
could not possibly come up in real life unless the pupil became a newspaper 
correspondent, and as the boy had no hints as to the true method of managing 
such a subject, his essay could only be a list of objects, with a few common- 
place and childish observations.—In another room is an assistant master, with 
55 pupils, each of whom gets three questions in the hour. The exercises seem 
generally badly written, and far from neat.—The teaching to spell in the 
English department extends over six years. This course of spelling consists of 
six little books, each containing 90 lessons. The lessons in these six books 
might very easily, and profitably, be compressed into eighteen months. The 
results are not commensurate with the time and labour given. In the papers 
sent up to me by boys of fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, I find such errors as— 
merat, principle work, seperate, corination, bothe, roman, english, their (for there, 
very often), haistily, althou, preceed, etc. etc. The highest class in the depart- 
ment has every day 20 words out of the dictionary, in alphabetical order, to 
spell. If the previous teaching had been efficient, this would have been quite 
unnecessary. + 


24 
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APPENDIX I. 


The following are a few specimens of the different kinds of errors and misstate- 
ments found in the Papers sent in during the English Examination. 


[My object in giving these extracts is to show that this ‘method’ of teaching 
what is called Literature results—and cannot but result—in making boys 
totally illiterate, both in knowledge and in mental habit. This parrot repetition, 
without any verifying examination of the original books, of the second-hand 
opinicns of critics, who employ a highly abstract terminology, is not only not 
knowledge, but is a fatal obstacle to knowledge—an obstruction which enfeebles 
and may end in destroying all original power, taste, and appreciation. ] 


HIsTory. 


‘Lord Bacén’s principal work is the Incompendium Magnum, in 6 books.’ 

‘Mason’s English Literature [there is no such book] gives a full explanation 
of all the different writers, dates, and works. It is not easily understood unless 
you watch the clauses.’ 

‘ Wordsworth in his excursion writes about every little stream and glen.’ 

‘Bacon’s method of philosophy is called the deductive method.’ 

‘Tn the reign of Elizabeth there were upwards of 250 poets, some whose 
name will stand to the end of the world. The principal was William Shake- 
speare, who gave to the world some of the fine poems. He was of humble birth, 
but confining himself to the stage he made a vast amount of money. He 
bought an estate and ended his days in writing. He was the prince of poets.’ 

‘ Wordsworth speaks of nature as one of the finest things.’ 

‘English is the art of speaking and writing correctly, it was brought over 
by the Saxons who conquered and disposed the English.’ 

‘The Utopia was borrowed from the Atlantis of Plato’ (almost all the 

upils). : 
; Paka Bacon wrote the Historio Magnum.’ 

‘Lord B. was not to come within 12 miles of the court’ (40 p. ¢.). 

‘Lord B. wrote the Ovum organum.’ 

‘Lord Bacon wrote the Instrationara Magna’in 6 books,’ 

‘Sir John Davies writes in a fine masculine tone.’ 

‘Spencer intended to have wrote 12 books.’ 

‘W. wrote a number of works principal of those being The Excursion, which 
is very beautifully written.’ 

‘Some Saxon words are still to be found in the remote corners of Wales and 
Cornwall.’ 

‘Lord Bacon passed his after days in flattery and begging. His great work - 
was Imstrantio Magna (True Philosophy) composed of 6 Books.’ 

‘Lord B.’s fith work is the Prodromi.’ , 

‘Ld. Bacon differed from Aristotle in that he endeavoured to make the present 
life of Man more happy.’ 

“Lord Bacon was educated at Cambridge his chief work is Ignauratio 
magnum.’ 

The greatest of the Elizabethan poets are given as—‘ Buckler, Turberville, 
Skelton and greatest of all Shakspeare.’ ‘There were many others whose 
works though good were ‘‘ darkened by excess of light.”’ 

‘Mon and Cowley were authors of the same stamp.’ 

‘The 1st canto of the Fairy Queen represented [sic] The adventures of the 
Red Cross Knight or the Anclican church.’ 

‘From a very early age Lord Bacon was very smart.’ 

‘ Spenser’s great fault was that he kept Prince Arthur too much in the shade 
and we are very apt to lose sight of him altogether.’ 

‘It was Lord Bacon who changed the great question on philosophy.’ 
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CoMPOSITION, 


The following is the whole of the ‘Composition’ of one pupil :— 

‘When I first came to consider what I should be, I though [sic] I would 
be a soldier, then a sailor, then a banker. I am sure I though of every 
trade in existence, At last I though I would be an engineer. I made up my 
mind, but it was hard to give up the idea of a soldier, sailor, banker.’ 


The whole of an essay on ‘ Choosing a Profession’ consists of the following :— 
‘ Choosing a profession is a very serious thing as one’s future welfare.’ 

‘A man wishing to be a minister had perhaps get on far better as a farmer.’ 
(This pupil has been 8} years in the English department.) The same pupil’s 
knowledge of Lord Bacon’s writings is limited to the statement, ‘He wrote a 
great many logical books.’ 


LITERATURE. 


‘The Excursion one of the books he wrote is about a man toiling over a 
common to meet a friend who relates all he knows about him. He was brought 
up among the hills far from any habitation so he went to a school up among 
the hills were there were not many companions. All he saw was the high 
mountains towering above him and he loved to trie and find the altitude of 
some high cliff.’ 

‘Lord Bacon wrote a book about the Philosophy of the World.’ 

‘Wordsworth took an Excursion and while enjoying it, he met a reverend 
gentleman, under the shade of some trees, with an iron pointed staff in his 
hand, the next thing that attracted his attention was at roofless hut with four 
naked walls, while swarms of insects troubled him.’ 


GRAMMAR. 


‘Neuter plurals require a singular verb.’ 

One pupil (aged 15) says he has been ‘3 year in the English, 5 houres each 
week.’ He goes on: ‘Mr. Mason say a great deal about the different nations 
of the world. He trace back the English nation to the time of the invasion. 
Went the Keltic race were expelled. He tells us the Keltic nation went and 
lives the Kastern parts of England and do so till this day.’ 

* Wordsworth’s excursion is a very beautiful but sorrowful tale. The verse 
is very good and in the whole it is an excellent poem.’ 

‘*¢ A verb agrees with its nominative, in number and person.” This is 
wrong only thro the omission of the word gender.’ 


PUNCTUATION and SPELLING as in ORIGINAL. 
‘ Brethren the plural brother means men of a certain class or commodity.’ 


* Cherubim is either singular or plural according as you place the article.’ 


PuILoLoey. 


‘Een. The old Eng. and Scotch plural for I, it is very seldom used, instead 
of een we use the word We.’ 


SPELLING. 


‘bothe, roman, english, clyde, disasterous, a wander Peddlar, their (for there, 4) 
merat, principle work (boy of 17, 43 years in class), vessels ly, cleerer, corina- 
tion, seperate, preceed, embaress, althou, Pollolybion, Spencer (50 p. c.).’ 
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APPENDIX IL 


The following extracts are taken from papers written in one of the Quarterly 
Examinations. 


Only one extract is taken from the paper of each pupil. 


Orierx oF History. 


1. ‘ History first took the form of myths, next, legends, chronicle, then 
emboded in the history of the present time.’ 

2. ‘Historic Literature first takes the form of ballads—as in Homer in 
Greece, and the Trouvére legends. Then come the Chronicles,—as Herodotus 
in Greece, and Hall and Fabyan in England—whence the Modern Historian 
draws his reflections.’ 

3. ‘In England during the dark ages all History was in rud-ballads.’ 

4. ‘1st it was Legendary i in Poetry 2nd written.’ 

5. ‘ Historic literature was, at first, merely legends ; afterwards they would 
be compiled and gathered together and from these latter the compositor of the 
present day would extract the rude materials for his work.’ 

6. *Legendy and Mythical 2nd Chronicles.’ 

7. ‘ Mithycal and Legendary gave way to the Chronicle, and the Chronicle 
in its turn became the mine from which Philosopher extracts the materials for 
his work.” 


CHARACTER OF LITERATURE IN REIGN OF HENRY VII. 


‘A grave style. From the sombre character of the king.’ 
‘ There was very little done, as he was not a king to encourageit.’ (This 
is = whole of the answer.) 
3. ‘The literiture of Henry vir.’s reign was dull on account of the Somber 
charicter of that prince.’ 
4. ‘It took political but not good, he did not care for learning.’ 
5. *‘ Somber, from the character of that prince.’ (The whole answer.) 
6. ‘ Literature was very slow in the reign of Henry vil., from the sombre 
character of the prince.’ 
7. * Literature took a sterile form in this reign, naturally because, this aad 
wae war more than literature.’ 
‘The reign of Henry vil. was unfavourable to literature from his quiet 
wan? 
THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


1. ‘It is an allegory to represent the triumph of the Graces over all opposition. 

Ain first Book represents Holiness as truimphing over Heresy &c.’ 
* It was to be a book of 12 volumes but only 6 were printed first three in 

1590 its heroes are made to repreasent the Queen and his patrons and the Gods 
and Godesses.’ 

3. *‘ Twelve knights all wanting to marry a beautiful lady and each goes through 
a separate adventure to get married to her.’ 

4. * ist book contains the marriage of a fair of who has twelve competer for 
A hand.’ 

‘The Faery Queen consists of seven books, called Nymphals, and it con- 
ih an Epithalamuim, in which is described the poet’s own nuptials with the 
fair Elizabeth.’ 

_ 6. * The Faery Queen is a scene that spenser saw in a dream.” 


Sir T. More’s Urorta. 


‘ Sir Thomas More. A visit to an imaginary island-taken from the Latin.’ 
‘Utopia was written by Sir T. More. Its subject io Te itso a and 
Tacs Republic borrowed from Alantis by Plato.’ 


‘a 
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3. ‘ Moore will ever be famous as a man of convirmed convictions, though 
under the executioner’s axe.’ 

4. * Fortesque was the author of Utopia, the difference between an absolute 
and a limited monarchy.’ 

5. ‘Sir Thos. More wrote the Utopia, a poem in Latin.’ 

6. ‘ Sir Philip Sidney wrote Eutopia.’ 

7. ‘Thomas Moore. About representing a republic Government as a voyage 
to some beautiful Island.. Alantis of Plato. 

8. ‘Sir Thomas Moore. History of an Imaginary Land in which the Millen- 
nium was reigning.’ 

9. ‘Sir John Moore wrote Utopia, a representation of a voyage to an imma- 
ginary island where all the customs, laws, and politics are in strict accordance 
with Philosophy borrowed from Aristides.’ 

10. ‘Sir Thomas More. From Virgil in Latin.’ 

11. ‘Skelton. Imaginary voyage to an Island, or imiginary Republic, the 
only thing of the kind that has met with complete success.’ 

12. ‘Its subject is a rebublic, in the form of a visit to an imaginery island.’ 

13. ‘Sir T. More. Voyage to immaginary island. Atlantis of Plato.’ 

14. ‘ Thomas Moore the subject is a country were all the laws and people 
were good.’ 

15. ‘ Sir T. More wrote Utopia its subject is to put down Protestantism.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. ‘Sir Phillip Sydney’s early death enhanced his glorious character, as he 
had strong views on matters which if he had lived to express would have taken 
greatly from his character.’ 

2. ‘We feel little or no suspence in reading the Fairy Queen, for we are 
almost sure of the victory of the good virtue.’ 

3. ‘Faery Queen was intended to be in 12 book. he finished the 6, but the 
other were lost at sea.’ 

4. ‘The subject of the Faerie Queen is descriptive, narrative, allegorical, and 
chivalrous.’ 

5. ‘Sir Phillip Sidney was of royal birth. It was by his early and heoric 
death that gave rise to it.’ 

6. ‘ Sidney’s sonnets are remarkable for their languid elegance.’ 

7. ‘Sir Philip Sydney born of nobility embraced all the good things that a 
poet desires he has all the learning a beauty &c.’ 

8. ‘Sir Philp Sydney was a great man for writing about war. He fought 
against the moors in Spain and he got himself shoot in the battle.’ 

9. ‘Blind Harry wrote in long rhymed tablets.’ 

10. ‘ The Earl of Surrey was the picture of a gay cavilier.’ 

11. ‘ National ballads were pretty good, and were about heroes.’ 

12. ‘Lord Surrey has always been regarded as the founder of classical 
learning in England.’ ; 

13. ‘ Surrey’s poems and other writings were done principally in the Italian 
fashion.” 


SPECIMEN OF PARAPHRASING. 


‘ Many are the poets, that are sown by nature, and endowed with the highest 
gifts, vision and the divine faculty. Many of them are without the accomplish- 
ment of verse, (which is denied to them in the docile season of their youth, 
because they have not the culture or inspiring aid of books, or perhaps from 
having a too severe temper, or from being afraid of being ashamed. Very few 
live out their time, not having, as life advanced, been led by circumstances to 
heighten the measure of themselves, and husbanding all their possessions, they 
sink into the grave, unheeded. Those of whom the world hears least are often 
the strongest minded people.’ 
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; DUNDEE EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


THE money accruing from the endowments left by charitable and 
thoughtful persons to the town of Dundee is distributed upon two ex- 
cellent principles ;— 


(a) That the beneficiaries shall always mix with children of all 
classes, so far as that is practicable, and that small separate 
institutions shall not be established with these endowments ; 
and 

(6) That the charitable objects of these endowments shall not have 
a distinctive or invidious mark placed upon them. 


In one word, most of the money is given in the form of bursaries— 
and more, as private bursaries. These are excellent principles, but they 
require to be limited and qualified by other principles. The plan of 
giving away educational assistance in the form of bursaries is probably 
the best that can be devised; but when these bursaries are given away 
in answer to importunity and private influence, their educational value 
is completely destroyed, and they become of the nature of private charity. 
It is a good thing that families who are perhaps seeking ‘ social restitu- 
tion’ should not be publicly known as receiving charity ; but such 
privacy is not a help, and it may even become an obstacle, to the spread 
of vigorous education in the town. At present the recipients of bursaries 
in Dundee are ashamed to have the fact known, and even the masters in 
the High School are not acquainted with their own bursars; but if these 
bursaries were distributed so as not only to help the individual, but also 
to help on the common good—that is, the education of the town—then it 
would become an honourable distinction to hold one of them, and the de- 
grading feeling of ‘charity’ bestowed would be quite lost in the 
consciousness of an educational distinction won. The tests of the good 
done by an endowment are three :-— 


(1) Does the bursary directly benefit the recipient ? 

(2) Does it indirectly benefit those who have failed to win it? 

(3) Does it both directly and indirectly benefit the school in which 
it is held? 


If a bursary fails to satisfy any one of these three tests, it is to that 
extent defectively administered, and robbed of its beneficent power. 

In Edinburgh these endowments have usually been left not only for the 
education but for the support of the beneficiaries; in Glasgow for their 
education, with very slight aid in the direction of food and clothing; but 
in Dundee, circumstances have limited their application (with one marked 
exception) to education alone. That these bursaries have not done so 
much good to education as they might have done is to be attributed 
almost solely to the fact that they have not been administered in the light 
and the spirit of publicity—the spirit, indeed, which animated the 
founders when they left them, 

The following account of these endowments is taken chiefly from the. 
Report issued by the Town-Clerk at the request of the Town Council :— 


is, 
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1. Clark’s Mortification.* 


This foundation is dated 8th March 1744, and its object is for the 

maintenance and education of two boys, sons of decayed burgesses of 
Dundee, and between the age of seven and nine years, and not to be con- 
tinued at school beyond seventeen years of age. Boys of the name of 
Clark preferred. The perpetual management of the fund in the Town 
Council of Dundee; but the patronage or selection of the boys to be in 
the hands of Sir John Clerk of Penicuik and his heirs, from a list to be 
submitted by the Town Council. Failing Clark, the names of Cave and 
Black preferred. At present there are no boys on this fund, by reason 
of the incapacity of the patron to select, from permanent indisposition. 
The fund at present, with the accumulations, amounts to £714, 3s. 8d. 


2. Webster Mortification. 


This fund is a gift by George Webster, Esq., then of London, to be 
applied for the purposes of education in the town. The Council resolved 
that the amount (£105) shotld be invested, and the annual income paid 
by the patrons (the Provost and Magistrates) to the Sessional School at 
Meadowside for procuring education to fifteen children of poor but in- 
dustrious parents, with power to apply any part of the income to other 
schools for a similar purpose. The stock is £111, 12s. 3d, 


3. Lawson's Mortification. 


This was a fund established in November 1728 for the purpose of 
maintaining a bursar in St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews. The fund 
is £187, 12s. 7d.; the Town Council, patrons. 


4. Constables Mortification. 


Mr. James Constable, sometime of Jamaica, then residing in Dundee, 
by deed dated in 1821, disponed to the Provost, parish minister, and 
Dean of Guild of Dundee, and their successors in office, as patrons and 
trustees, the reversion of his estates, the annual income of which to be 
paid and applied to the education of boys of from eight to fourteen 
years of age, in manner and under conditions therein mentioned. The 
patrons nominate the boys. Hach boy is to be entitled to the sum of £8 
sterling a year during four years, and while they are attending school at 
Dundee and receiving their education,—the said payment to be applied 
solely towards the education of the said boys, and to no other use or pur- 
pose whatever—boys of the name of Constable or Watson, and natives 
of Dundee or the parish thereof, being preferred. Failing these names, 
then a boy of a decayed burgess of Dundee is next to be preferred; and 
failing these, then any youth, being a native of Dundee, as the patrons 
may select. 

The amount of the fund is £2933, and the number of boys’ on the fund 
about thirteen. Mr. R. C. Walker, factor. 


5. William Henderson's Mortification. 


By deed of mortification dated 16th February 1742, Mr. William 
Henderson, merchant, Dundee, mortified to the Provost, bailies, minister, 


* Those not in operation are marked thus (*). 
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and Town-clerk of Dundee a fund for a charity school for educating a 
number of boys and girls, not less than thirty nor exceeding forty-five in 
number, and between the ages of six and twelve, and belonging to the 
town and parish of Dundee, in reading the English language, writing, and 
arithmetic, for paying the schoolmaster, purchasing books, paper, pens, 
and ink, and for school rent, according to the extent of the funds. 

The funds amount to £475, and the proceeds have been applied by the 
late Mr. John Symers, and latterly by Mr. James Christie, banker, as 
factor, to carry out the intention of the donor. The children hitherto 
receiving the benefit have been orphans and the children of poor parents. 

The money is lent to the Water Commission under mortgage. 


6. Paton’s Mortification. 


This mortification was founded on 27th October 1726, and its object is 
for the education of girls in Dundee. The fund is £500, and the agents 
in the mortification are Messrs. Lindsay, Howe, & Co., W.S., Edinburgh. 


7. The Edward Bursary. 


This is a mortification by Mr. Alexander Edward, 15th December 
1852, for the education of one or more bursars at the High School. It 
is under the charge of the Directors of the High School. The fund is 
£150. 


8. Alexander Edward’s Educational Bequest. 


This is a bequest by Mr. A. Edward for the education of children of 
poor but respectable parents, under the restriction therein mentioned. 
The fund is £1000. 


9. Anderson Scholarship Fund. 


This is a bequest by Mr. Alexander Anderson, dated 30th November 
1866, for the endowment of two scholarships at St. Andrews University 
for pupils who have attended the High School. The fund is £1000. 


10. The Misses Baxter's (Balgavies) Donation. 


The Misses Baxter (of Balgavies), by deed, on 24th February 1869, set 
apart the sum of £2500 as an endowment for two scholarships in the 
University of Edinburgh in connection with the High School of Dundee. 


11. Pullar’s Mortification. 


Mr. James Pullar, in 1804, left the sum of £3000. The annual pro- 
ceeds are applied—F or the Infirmary, £10; the poor of the nine trades, 
£5; and the poor of the parish, £5; the balance of the annual income 
being for the maintenance and education of ten poor boys, and the sup- 
port of ten old men and women. ‘The patrons are the minister of the 
Overgate district, twenty members of kirk-session, convener and 
deacons of nine trades—Mr. D. Rollo, factor. The fees of these boys 
are paid at the school they may choose to attend in the town where 
they are residing. Some are at school in London, some in Wales, etc. 


12. Bailie William Roger’s Mortification. 
Bailie Roger, merchant in Dundee, founded a mortification on 6th July 
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1658. Its object was ‘for educating and breeding of poor young male 
children within the town and paroch of Dundee at school and crafts,’ and 
that at the sight and discretion of the ministers and session of Dundee. 

The fund at present is £1745, 7s. 2d. The administration has been to 
have seven boys on the fund, each of whom is allowed £4 for board per 
annum, £1 for education at the Sessional School, and a suit of clothes 
and a pair of boots each, £1, 15s. 6d.—in all, £6, 15s. @ year. 


138. Gilbert Guthrie’s Fund. 


Gilbert Guthrie, merchant and burgess of Dundee, in 1674 instituted a 
mortification for the education and maintenance of orphans and others, 
children of honest and indigent parents, aye and until ‘ they be fited either 
to be sent to colledges and universities, or to be put to honest lawfull 
traides, whereby they may be able to live and to serve the Lord in their 
generations.’ 

The patrons are the magistrates, ministers, and kirk-session of the 
burgh of Dundee. Mr. Guthrie, by rules for the guidance of the patrons, 
provided that each boy admitted to the benefit of the mortification be at 
school till he perfect his whole course in the grammar ;1 but if he be not 
capable of learning, that he be kept only for three years at school, till he 
be able ‘to reid and wrete,’ and thereafter to be put to an honest trade. 
Tn rule eleventh he provides that 40 pounds Scots be given for education 
to children who have no other benefit from the fund, ‘ for paying school- 
master’s quarter payments within this brughe.’ 

The fund amounts to £3,629, 11s. 1d. About thirty-six boys are on 
the funds, and receive education at the Sessional School, and five free 
scholars, who receive education at 14s. per annum. 

Mr. John Miln, Savings Bank, factor. 


14. Miss Euphan Grahams Mortification. 


Miss Graham mortified in 1766 a sum of £100—subsequently raised 
by the patrons to £150. The annual rent of the sum was to be employed 
yearly for the maintenance and education of a young girl from ten to 
fourteen years of age of the town and parish of Dundee, and of needful 
circumstances, and that for four years after being admitted by the kirk- 
session, who are patrons. 

There have been two bursars on this fund. The fund amounts to 
£203, 6s. 9d. 


15. John Brown’s Mortification. 


Dr. John Brown in 1768 mortified one-third part of his means and 
estate to the magistrates, ministers, elders, and kirk-session of Dundee, 
as patrons and trustees, the annual income to be employed in all time 
coming by them for the maintenance and education of such a number of 
needful young boys and girls as it will answer, at proper schools, for the 
space of five years, of the name of Brown in the first place, or any other 
name failing them as the trustees shall think proper, of the town and parish 
of Dundee; and if any of the boys should thereafter be inclined to go to 


1 ‘Grammar,’ in the language of Mr. Guthrie’s day, meant Latin and Greek 
literature—what we now call Classics ; and it can hardly be regarded as carry- 
ing out the founder’s will to send these boys to the Sessional School, where the 
classies are not taught. It is, in fact, abrogating the first clause of the will, 
and treating all the boys as if they were ‘ not capable of learning,’ which is the 
very point that has to be ascertained. 
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_ proper trades, he appointed a sum of £8 sterling to be paid out of the 


annual rents, in name of apprentice fee, to such of them as shall be 
bound apprentices. 

The fund is £4382, 2s. 2d., and there are from twenty to thirty bursars 
on the fund. .Mr. William Kerr, factor. 


16. Mrs. Hughes’ Mortification. 


Mrs. Margaret Hughes, by will, in 1825, mortified to the kirk-session 
of Dundee, to be under their management, for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of one poor girl of the parish of Dundee, at the schools of Dundee, 
of the name of Kirkaldy or Pattullo; but failing these names, any other 
poor girl in the parish from the age of six and twelve years, 

The fund is at present £128. 


17. John Ramsay's Mortification. 


John Ramsay, commander, Hast India Company’s Service, in 1769 
mortified ‘to the five Magistrates, Dean of Guild, Treasurer, and Town- 
clerk of Dundee, the ministers, and five of the capital members of the 
kirk-session.’ The amount mortified is £920. 

Inter alia, the object of the mortification was to apply the annual rent 
of £300 of the sum bequeathed towards maintaining two boys of the 
name of Ramsay, to be sons of seamen or brewers; as also for clothing 
and educating them until they shall respectively attain the age of four- 
teen; and £3 to be allowed out of the rents to bind them to a trade. If 
any boy should show remarkable capacity and genius, his desire was that 
the whole revenue of the £300 should be bestowed on him until his educa- 
tion should be completed. The patrons resolved in 1862 to allow each 
bursar £6 a year. 

He also appointed £20 to be laid out in some sure fund, and the 
interest thereof to be paid annually to one of the ministers of the Presby- 
tery of Dundee, after he has preached, in the Old Church of Dundee, a 
sermon on the Wonders of Divine Providence. The sum for this purpose 
is now £96. 

Mr. John Miln, Savings Bank, factor. 


18. Alecander Whyte’s Mortification. 


Alexander. Whyte, shipmaster in Dundee, in 1798 mortified to the mini- 
sters, elders, and members of the kirk-session of Dundee, the whole residue 
of his means and estate, and the whole annual rent arising therefrom yearly, 
in all time thereafter to be employed by them in the maintenance and 
education of poor boys and girls of the town and parish of Dundee— 
seamen’s children belonging to the port of Dundee to be preferred, if equally 
needy ; the sum to be bestowed yearly on each boy or girl not to exceed 
£8 sterling. None to be admitted under five years of age, and not to be 
continued on the fund more than five years. 

Boys going to a trade might get an apprentice fee of £8. Funds, 
£3610, 8s. 3d. 

There are on an average about twenty-seven boys or girls on this fund. 


19. David Ferguson's Mortification.* 


As this endowment is of considerable importance, I give Mr. Ferguson’s 
will in full :— 
* Only partially in operation. 
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‘ Be it known to all men by thir present letters, me, Mr. David Ferguson, 
minister of Strathmartine, for sua meikle as it hath pleased God to hestow upon 
me ane considerable part of worldly means, and being now aged and wanting 
heirs of my own body to inherit the same, have thought fitt and just before 
God (the Giver of every good gift and perfect donation), and charitable and 
decent among Christians, to gift and mortify the sum under writen for the pious 
use aftermentioned: Therefore I do hereby legate, dedicate, assigne, dispone, and 
mortify for the use, mantinance, and education of two poor male children, not 
under the age of nine years at their admission or above fourteen years while 
they are at the school of Dundie, of my own surname and nearest degrees of 
blood to me, whilks failzeing any other two indigent young male children of 
my own surname, qlks failzeing any other two poor young male children of 
my nearest relations, qlks failzeing any two poor male children begotten of 
good and honest parents in ane lawfull marriage, who shall be presented and 
admitted by the patrons and administrators after named in manner under 
written, All and haill six thousand merks money of this realm principall . . . 
of liqt. expences an a.-rent of the said principall sum from and after the first 
term of Whitsunday or Martinmasimmediately following my decease, and yearly 
and termly in all time thereafter, contained in a bond granted by the magis- 
trats and councill of the burgh of Dundie to me therefor, dated the day of 

and years; and for the better administration, managing, 
and putting of the said mortifyed sums to the right use for which the same is 
intended, I hereby nominate, make, constitute, and ordain the Provost of the 
said burgh of Dundie for the time and his successors in that office, David 
Graham of Fintry, Sir James Kinloch of that Ilk, Mr. Alexander Graham of 
Kincaldrum, and their heirs and successors succeeding to them, Mr. Robert 
Raitt, minister of Dundie, during his lifetime, and any person he shall nominate 
and appoint by wreat under his hand to succeed him in this office after his 
decease, and the successor of that person so to be named by him, to be lawfull 
and undoubted patrons, administrators, managers, and overseers of this my 
foundation and mortification, hereby giving and granting to them and their heirs 
and successors forsaid the absolute right of patronage and presentation of 
and to this my mortification, with power to the saids patrons and admini- 
strators and their forsaids, or any three of them, and failzeing of three by 
reason of minorities or otherways, then any two of them that are capable for 
the time to meddle and intromitt with, receive, and uptake the forsaid a.-rent of 
the sd. principall sum swa disponed: and mortifyed by me in manner forsaid, 
and thereon to use and dispone, for the use and behoof of the saids children in 
manner above specified, acquittances and discharges thereupon to give, and all 
and sundrie other things to do for uplifting of the said a.-rent and securing of 
the said principall sum for the use forsaid that I might have done myself before 
the granting hereof; as also with full power to the saids patrons and admini- 
strators, or quorum forsaid, after my decease (the right of presentation being 
reserved to myself during lifetime) to nominate, appoint, and present to the use 
and benefite of the said mortification the saids two children of the quality 
forsaid from time to time as vaccancies shall occurr in all time coming; and for 
that effect to make, grant, subscribe, and deliver to them sufficient presenta- 
tions, or any other writes necessar for the enjoying the benefite of the said 
mortification; and I will, appoint, and ordain that the sds. two children of the 
quality forsaid, from the sd. age of nine years untill they attain to fourteen 
years compleat, be mantained, educated, and brought up at the Grammar 
School of Dundee, and to be loged and boarded with one of the surname of 
Ferguson in case there be any that can do the same, and failzeing of that in any 
other honest house within the said burgh of a good report, and that at such 
rates and prices yearly.or quarterly as the saids patrons and adminstrators shall 
think fitt, and to furnish the saids children with sufficient cloaths and necessaries 
for their bodies, head, and feet, their coats being always of a grey colour lined 
with blue sleeves ; and it is my will that none of them enjoy the benefite of this 
mortification but such as will use and wear the said livery coats till they attain 
to the said age of fourteen years; and if the saids children, or either of them,who 
shall be presented by me in my lifetime, or after my decease by the saids 
patrons, to the benefite of the sd. mortification shall hapen to be children 
within Dundee, and their parents living there, then it is my will that they stay 
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with their parents if they be of a good report, and that the saids patrons pay 
to their parents as much as they will pay to any other for bed and board only, 
but not for cloaths, which the saids administrators shall appoint to be furnished 
by such other persons as they think fitt; and if there shall be any superplus of 
the said a.-rent yearly over and above the mantinance and education of the said 
two children at the sd. school in manner anid during the speace forsaid, I 
hereby appoint and ordain the sds. patrons and administrators, or quorum for- 


-said, to ware and bestow the samen upon good securitie bearing a.-rent for the 


use and behoof of the saids children in manner as is after appointed ; and how 
soon and whensoever the saids children, or either of them, shall attain to the 
sd, age of fourteen years compleat, then I appoint and ordain the sd. patrons 
and administrators to make tryal, if they or either of them be capable of learn- 
ing and has ane inclination to be schoolars; and when it is found that the saids 
children, or either of them, are so capable and inclined to be schoolars, it is my 
will and I appoint them to be put to St. Leonard’s Colledge of St. Andrews for 
the space of four years, and that the saids patrons and administrators intertain, 
maintan, and furnish them at bed, board, and with cloaths, and other necessarys 
so far as the sd. a.-rent will extend, and as they shall think fitt to bestow the 
samen; but if otherways the saids children, or either of them, shall rather 
incline to be tradesmen, and follow some honest calling within Dundee, then it 
is my will that the saids patrons bind them, or either of them, to some honest 
master of a good trade, and that for such years, such apprentice-fee, and upon 
such other conditions as they shall think fitt and if the a.-rent of the sd. six 
thousand merks shall not be sufficient for mantaining and breeding the saids two 
children, or either of them, at the sd. colledge the saids four years, or putting 
of them to trades as said is after the attaining to the said fourteen years of age, 
then if there be any superplus over and above the mantinance and education at 
the school of Dundie during the sd. space, it is my will that the saids patrons 
make use of the same, or so much thereof as they shall think fitt, for compleat- 
ing of their breeding at the said colledge, and paying aprentise fees and oyr. 
necessarys at theirentry to a trade; and how soon and whensoever any vaccancies 
shall fall and occurr by the death of the saids children, or either of them, or be 
any other manner of way, then it is my will and pleasure, immediately there- 
after, at least within the space of six months, that the sd. vacancie be filled by 
the saids patrons with children of the same quality forsaid, intimation being 
made by the sd. Provost of Dundie and David Graham of Fintry, and their 
heirs and successors, to the rest of the saids patrons by missive letters, either 
delivered personally or at their dwelling-places, intimating the vacancie and 
telling the time appointed for filling yrof: AndI do hereby appoint and ordain 
the sd. patrons and administrators, or quorum forsaid, and their heirs and 
successors, reserve to deprive and extrude from the benefite of this mortification 
such of the saids children as are theives, night-walkers, brakers of yeards, 
drunkards, whore-masters, swearers, lyars, or otherways scandalous in their 
lives; and that both of them own the Protestant religion, and disown all other 
principalls inconsistant therewith ; and I will and ordain the saids patrons and 
administrators or quorum forsaid, at the admission of the saids two children to 
the benefite of this my mortification, to take sufficient security for repayment 
to them for the use forsaid of what shall be wared out upon them during 
their enjoying the forsaid benefite in case it shall please God to bless 
them with such substance in the world as the said administrators shall 
find it just to seek répetition of the same: And it is my will, and I 
hereby appoint the sd. administrators or quorum forsaid to meet yearly 
at Whitsunday and Martimas, at least once in the year, at 

in the said burgh of Dundie, tho’ no vacancies shall occurr then and there, to 
consider the condition of the saids two children in their bodies, abulziements, 
and other things concerning them ; and if it shall be thought fitt and convenient 
by the saids patrons or quorum forsaid that intimation of the sd. meeting be 
made days before the foresaids times appointed for the samen, then it is 
my will that the samen be done by the said Provost of Dundie and David 
Graham of Fintry, their heirs and successors, by way and in manner forsaid : 
And lastly, if after my decease anything relating to or concerning the sd. 
foundation and mortification shall occurr and appear uncleared wherein I have | 
not hereby showen and signifyed my plain and full will and pleasure, then and 
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in that case I hereby referr the same with the absolute decision and determina- 
tion thereof to the said patrons, to be done by them or quorum forsaid as they 
shall think fitt, as fully and freely as I might have done myself. Registration for 
preservation. In witnes qrof I have subt. thir presents writen, by James 
Taylzior, writer in Dundie, att Strathmartine, the 20th day of December 1695 
years, before thir witnesses, Thomas Robertson, at the milne of Baldavan, and 
Alexander Anderson, schoolmaster and reader at Strathmartine. (Signed) D. 
Frreusone; Tho. Robertson, witnes; Alexr. Anderson, witnes.’ 


It will thus be seen that two children were to be maintained, educated, 
and brought up at the Grammar School of Dundee, and to be lodged and 
boarded with one of the name of Ferguson, in case there can be any that 
can do the same; and failing of that, in any other honest house within 
the said burgh of good report ; and to furnish the children with sufficient 
clothes and necessaries for their bodies, head, and feet, their coats being 
always of a grey colour, lined with blue sleeves. Should the children 
presented have parents in Dundee, then they are to live with their parents, 
and the patrons are to pay to their parents as much as they will pay to 
any other for bed and board only ; and it was declared, that if there shall 
be any surplus of the said annual rent yearly over and above the main- 
tenance and education of the said two children at the said school, in 
manner and during the space foresaid, ‘I hereby appoint and ordain the 
said patrons and administrators, or quorum foresaid, to ware and bestow 
the same upon good security bearing annual rent for the use and behoof 
of the said children in manner as is after appointed; and how soon and 
whensoever the said children, or either of them, shall attain to the said 
age of fourteen years complete, then I appoint and ordain the said 
patrons and administrators to make trial if they, or either of them, be 
capable of learning, and has an inclination to be scholars, and if found 
so capable and inclined to be scholars, it is my will and I appoint them 
to be put to St. Leonard’s College of St. Andrews for the space of four 
years ; and the said patrons entertain, maintain, and furnish them at bed, 
board, and with clothes and other necessaries, so far as the said annual 
rent will extend and they shall think fit to bestow the same.’ If the 
beneficiaries show no promise of benefiting by a university education, pro- 
vision is made to pay apprentice fees for them in any trade they may select. 

The trustees were requested under the will to meet in Dundee at least 
once a year. This meeting has not taken place for many years. There 
are at present only two trustees—the Provost of Dundee and Mr. Webster 


of Balmuir. The last date on which any business was-done was in 1870,, 


and that was only the signature by the two trustees of a minute drawn 
up by Mr. Kerr, the factor. It is doubtful whether this i is a legal mode 
of fulfilling the founder’s wishes and directions. 

There are at present only two bursars on this foundation; and it 
appears that there never has at any, time been discovered one boy of the 
name of Ferguson who was either ‘ capable of learning, or had an inclin- 
ation to be a scholar) and the testator’s recommendation to send him to 
St. Andrews has accordingly never been carried out. 

The fund has now accumulated to the sum of £3550, and the income 
is £150, 12s. 3d. Of this sum only £16 a year is employed for education, 
and the remainder lies in investments for no purpose whatever up to the 
present time. 

The accounts are not professionally audited. 


20. Stiven’s Mortification. 
William Stiven, merchant, Dundee, by deed, 12th July 1720, mortified 


ae 
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to the Provost of Dundee for the time, David Hunter of Blackness, and 
the heir of George Dempster of Dunnichen, and the minister of the Mur- 
raygate district, Dundee, a sum of money, at present amounting to 
£1764, 8s. 10d., for ‘the use, maintenance, and education of five young 
poor male children of my own surname; whilks failing, to the surname of 
Garden ; whilks failing, to poor young boys, sons of decayed merchants 
in Dundee, to be kept four years at the schools of Dundee, and thereafter 
such of them as the patrons shall find capable of learning and fit for the 
College to be put four years to one of the Colleges of St. Andrews, or 
to be put to a trade, with power to pay their apprentice fee at the 
patrons’ discretion’ Mr. William Kerr, factor. 


21. Bruce’s Mortification. 


George Bruce, master of the Grammar School of Dundee, by deed of 
mortification dated 17th May 1738, left his library of books, with 5500 
merks Scots, equal to £305, 11s. 1d. sterling. The library to be kept 
distinct and separate from any other library in Dundee, and to be for the 
use of the Provost, Dean of Guild, and ministers of Dundee, and their 
successors in office, and of the masters and directors of the Grammar School 
of Dundee, in all time coming. The proceeds of £1000 Scots of the 5500 
merks (equal to £83, 6s. 8d. sterling) he appointed to be applied as 
follows :—One-third of it in buying new books for the library and keeping 
the others in good condition; another third to be paid to the doctors of 
the Grammar School of Dundee, who were appointed keepers of the 
library, each of them one year by turns; and the other third to be paid 
to the janitor of the Grammar School, for an encouragement to settle one 
in that office who is capable to assist in teaching the entrant class in that 
school. The remaining 4000 merks (or £222, 4s. 5d.) was to be for the 
yearly maintenance and education of an indigent boy, son of a burgess 
of the burgh of Dundee, at the Grammar School of the said burgh for 
the space of six years, according to rules laid down in the deed—the 
names of (1) Bruce, or (2) Gray, or (8) Duncan, in the above order, to 
be preferred; and after the sixth year of the boy’s education at the 
Grammar School, the mortification was to be kept vacant one year, 
and the interest paid to the boy removing from the Grammar School, in 
order to assist him in his further duties, or to pay his apprentice fee. 

Bursar to be at school for six years. Boys of name of Bruce, Gray, 
or Duncan preferred. At the end of six years, the bursary to be one 
year vacant, and the proceeds for that year paid to the boy who is leaving 
school. Capital, about £400. Interest, about £17, 10s. There are two 
bursars; one receives £8, and the other £4. The expense of manage- 
ment is about £2. 

The mortifier’s library is kept up and added to occasionally-as the funds 
permit. £2, 13s. 4d. is paid annually to the teacher of the Grammar 
School as librarian. 

In the year 1825 the trustees and patrons of the mortification received 
payment of the sum of £72, 17s. 6d., being principal and interest of the 
sums paid to one?! of the bursars. This money helped to create the 
second bursary, there having been only one formerly. 


1 This gentleman was an eminent lawyer and Q.C. His excellent example 
—if a unique act which has never been followed can be called an ‘ example ’— 
supplies us with a suggestion, which I should be very glad to see carried into 
practice. Certain bursaries, and indeed all bursaries, might be given as loans 
to be repaid without interest, on honour, and at their own convenience, by the 
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The amount of funds is about £477, and the revenue £20. Mr. R. C. 
Walker, factor. 


22. Webster's Mortification. 


James Webster, late of Clapham Common, by deed of mortification 
dated 14th November 1789, mortified a sum of money, the present amount 
being £6000 sterling, for the purpose of establishing an academy in the 
town of Dundee for the teaching and instructing thirty scholars between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen who were born in Dundee, or in the 
counties of Forfar, Perth, or Fife, in mathematics in all its branches; and 
also for educating thirty-five boys between the ages of eight and twelve, 
born in Dundee or in said counties, in the English language, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and also for educating thirty-five girls in Dundee, between 
the ages of eight and twelve, born in Dundee or in said counties, in 
needlework, and the English language, writing, and arithmetic. 

The practice has been not to pay money to bursars, but they are sent 
to school and the fees paid. Eleven boys attend the Academy. Twenty- 
five boys and twenty-five girls attend other schools. 

The fund is secured on landed property, and the patrons are the Provost 
of Dundee; Sir David Wedderburn, formerly of Ballendean; David 
Wedderburn of Pearsie; John Graham, Esq., residing at Pearsie; 
Robert Graham, Esq., of Upper Woburn Place, London; James Web- 
ster, Esq. of Balmuir; and OC. Kerr, Esq., town-clerk, Dundee. The 
most of these patrons are-dead. Mr. William Kerr, factor. 

Many years ago all of the Webster bursars attended the High School; 
but in consequence of a dispute between the then factor and the arith- 
metic master, the children who attended the arithmetic classes in the 
High School were withdrawn. Since that time 52 of them have attended 
the ‘ Meadowside Academy.’ 


23. Webster, Speid, Watt, and Johnston Mortification. 


The founder of this mortification was Mrs. Isobel Johnston or Webster 
of Heathfield, Dundee, and the deed of mortification is dated 10th June 
1831, and an alteration thereon 10th December 1835. The objects of the 
foundation were: (1) One-half of the free proceeds to be applied in annuities 
to blind men and blind women in equal numbers; (2) the other half to 
be applied for the education of as many blind boys and girls; (8) in the 
event of there not being a sufficient number of blind children for the pro- 
ceeds, the surplus to be applied for the education of boys and girls who 

‘have their eyesight. The benefits were limited to persons of the names 
of Webster, Speid, Watt, and Johnston, preferring them in the order of 
these names, and being natives of—(1) Dundee or Farnwell; (2) of 
parishes in Forfarshire; (8) of any other county in Scotland. 

By a supplementary fund given by the late James Guthrie Davidson, 
Esq., the benefits of this mortification are extended to a certain number 
of blind men and women and blind children of any other names than the 
above specified names as the trustees may appoint. 

The funds amount to £6126, 19s. 3d. The patrons are the Provost, 
Sheriff-Substitute (Dundee district), the parish minister, Dean of Guild, 
and Convener of Nine Trades, along with certain other named trustees 
during their lives. 


persons holding them. In addition, therefore, to the intellectual honour of 
having gained them, the bursars would confer upon themselves the moral 
honour of having repaid them. 


ee 
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Mr. William Thoms is factor, and the following is his statement :— 

‘The funds consist of £6126, 19s. 3d., of which £4150 is lent to 
Dundee Harbour Trustees and £1700 to Dundee Water Commissioners— 
both at 4 per cent. interest. The income last year amounted to £235, 
15s. 5d., and the expenditure to £231, 5s. 7d. There are 7 annuitants 
(totally blind) who receive £10 a year each; and last year there were 
28 bursars receiving £4 each, besides education, which amounted to 
£26, 5s. 7d. Payment to missionary, £10; and expenses of manage- 
ment, £15,’ 


24. Ogilvie’s Hospital and Mortification for Juveniles. 


George Ogilvie, formerly of Jamaica, latterly of Dundee, by deed on 
4th July 1808, made the following provision, failing the members of his 
own family, who all died without issue :— 

‘To the kirk-session of Dundee, £500, as a perpetual fund, to be 
invested in Government funds or good heritable security, and the divi- 
dends or interest arising therefrom to be applied yearly for behoof of the 
poor of the parish of Dundee. The kirk-session shall, by accepting 
this donation, be bound to take charge of £2000 sterling (or the 
remainder of the balance of my estate) as an accumulating fund, to be 
invested in Government stock, and the dividends arising therefrom to be 
again and always invested in the funds, and so continue accumulating for 
one hundred years (not presuming to carry my views farther), when the sum 
so accumulated shall be wholly appropriated for the building and estab- 
lishing of an hospital for the maintenance, clothing, and education of 
poor boys belonging to the inhabitants of Dundee, to be under the 
direction and management of the aforesaid kirk-session (that is to say, 
the kirk-session of the Established Presbyterian churches in Dundee), 
and “the Provost and Town Council of Dundee,” of which accumulated 
sum the managers shall employ £50,000 sterling or thereby for erecting 
the hospital and a small chapel or church adjacent, or such outbuildings 
as may appear to be necessary, and furniture for the accommodation of 
the teachers and pupils, with about two or three acres of ground, which 
they shall purchase for the buildings,—(I would prefer the west end of 
the town of Dundee),—and the whole to be enclosed with a substantial 
stone wall about 10 feet high, and have a porter’s lodge at the gate, 
where a man shall be kept constantly in waiting; and the remainder of the 
said sum, after the purposes aforesaid, shall remain in the public funds, 
and the dividends be applied for the support of said hospital, where such 
a number of boys shall be admitted as the funds will permit. Every boy 
to be admitted into this hospital shall be at least able to read and write 
at his admission, and none to be received under eight years of age, but 
they may remain in the hospital for seven years; and each boy, after 
being at least five years there, and receiving from their teachers a certi- 
ficate of their good behaviour, shall, at leaving it, receive £10 sterling.’ 

There are other regulations as to residence of the teachers in the 
hospital, and the regulation of the details; and there is this further pro- 
vision: ‘ And whereas I have considered that £200,000 sterling of afore- 
said accumulated sum is sufficient for the purpose of said institution, 1 
would have the said managers to lay out at their discretion the remaining 
part (which I suppose may be about £60,000) in any other public works 
which may be judged by them of most general utility to the inhabitants 
of Dundee. The above are the outlines of the objects of these institu- 
tions, the completing of which I trust to the good discernment of the 
managers at the time.’ 

2B 
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In confirmation of the foregoing deed, Mrs. Lilias Ogilvie or Currance, 
relict of the said George Ogilvie, by settlement dated 31st October 1831, 
conveyed to the minister of the parish of Dundee, the Provost and 
Bailies, the Convener of the Nine Trades, and the Deacon of the 
Hammerman Trade, all for the time being, along with certain other 
trustees named, her estates, real and personal; and having regard to the 
foregoing deed of mortification by her husband, and on the narrative 
that the funds bequeathed by her husband might be inadequate to carry 
out his purpose, she, with the view of making up the deficiency, thus 
provides : ‘ But as I consider that the value of the heritable property left 
by my said husband was fully equal to two thousand pounds, and as it 
is my wish that the said property shall not be sold, but conveyed to and 
retained by the trustees of the said hospital for the purposes thereof 
as of that value, therefore on that view, and on condition of the kirk- 
session accepting the said trust, I do hereby direct and appoint my said 
trustees and foresaids, after payment of my debts and the expenses 
attending this trust as aforesaid, primo loco, to make up and pay to the 
said kirk-session such a sum as, with the sums to be received from the 
estate of my husband, will make up the foresaid sum of £500, to be held 
and applied by them with and under the conditions and for the purposes 
specified in his said settlement; which settlement I, in right of the before- 
mentioned George Ogilvie, my son, do hereby specially ratify and 
approve of to the extent aforesaid, and declare my purpose and wish that 
the same shall be carried into full effect, according to the plain sense and 
meaning of the same. fourth, It is hereby provided and declared that, 
in case the said kirk-session shall decline to implement the conditions 
before expressed on which they are to receive the foresaid sum of £500, 
I direct and appoint my said trustees and foresaids to set aside the fore- 
said sums of £2000 and £500, and to apply the same in forming a fund 
or endowment, under their own management and patronage, for the 
maintenance and education of poor boys and girls belonging to the town 
of Dundee or the parish thereof, which shall be known by the name of 
“‘ Ogilvie’s Mortification for Juveniles;” and I direct and require that 
the rents and interest or annual produce of the said subjects or sums 
shall be accumulated with the principal sum for a period of twenty years 
from and after my death; and after the expiry of said twenty years, the 
annual proceeds of the said accumulated sum shall be applied for the 
maintenance and education of poor boys and girls belonging to Dundee 
or parish thereof, of the age of from seven to fourteen years, declaring 
that those of the name of Ogilvie or Currance, and poor relatives of my 
deceased husband and me, shall have a preference over other applicants 
for the benefit of said endowment, and that the number of children to be 
admitted to the said endowment shall be determined by the patrons; but 
it is my wish that the allowance to each boy or girl shall not be less 
than six pounds nor more than eight pounds yearly.’ 

It is understood that Mr. Ogilvie’s settlement was sought to be reduced 
by his heir-at-law, but the Court of Session sustained the deed. Other 
questions in regard to the provisions of the deed have arisen. 

The present amount of the stock is £8764, 7s. 23d., and is accumu- 
lating, in terms of the deeds of settlement. 

The patrons are the Kirk-Session of Dundee and the Provost and 
Town Council of Dundee. 

Messrs. Pattullo & Thornton are the agents of the trust. Mr. Thoms 
is the factor, and the following is his statement :— 

‘Amount of funds at 31st December 1873, as per auditor's state, 
£8764, 7s.24d. Besides these funds there are certain heritable subjects i in 
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Dundee, yielding in rents £200, 13s. 94d., and feu duties £10, 1s. 9d. The 
interest on monies lent to Dundee Harbour Trustees (£3950), to Dundee 
Water Commission (£1700), and in deposit receipt with British Linen 
Company (£3000), amounted to £323, 9s. 8d., making a total revenue of 
£534, 5s. 24d. The expenses of management amount to £12, 12s., and 
the accounts are annually audited by a professional accountant.’ 


25. James Lowden’s Mortification* 


Provides small annuities to two of his relatives; the surplus revenue is 
then to be divided into two equal parts,—one-half to be paid for the use 
of the Infirmary, the other half to be allowed to accumulate until the 
revenue of the fund shall amount to £2000 per annum. The capital 
fund is £678, 7s. 1d. 


26. The Morgan Hospital. 


Under the settlement of the late John Morgan, Coates Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, a sum of £73,500, with interest amounting to £79,138, 12s. 6d., 
was founded. It was vested in the Provost of Dundee, Sheriff of Forfar- 
shire, one of the Sheriff-Substitutes of Forfarshire to be named hy the 
Sheriff, the Dean of Guild of Dundee, and Convener of the Nine Incor- 
porated Trades of Dundee, as trustees of the mortification, for the 
establishment, endowment, and maintenance in all time coming of an 
hospital in Dundee for the education, lodging, boarding, and clothing of 
one hundred boys, the sons of tradesmen, mechanics, and persons of the 
working-class generally, whose parents stand in need of assistance to 
enable them to educate their families, or who are orphans in need of such 
assistance—any three of the trustees to be a quorum, and the hospital 
to be called by the name of ‘The Morgan Hospital.’ 

A scheme for the erection and endowment of the hospital was framed 
by the Court of Session on 8th February 1861, in terms of a judgment 
of the House of Lords sustaining the settlements of Mr. Morgan, and the 
institution is conducted according to this scheme. 

The boys are maintained and taught in the hospital. No boy is ad- 
mitted under seven nor above nine years of age, nor retained in the 
hospital beyond fourteen years of age. In order to the admission of any 
boy, it must be established to the satisfaction of the governors that 
either the father or mother of the boy is (or, if dead, was) an inhabitant 
of, and born and educated in, one or other of the towns of Dundee, 
Forfar, Arbroath, or Montrose; but the sons of persons inhabitants of 
and born and educated in Dundee have a preference. 

The governors of the hospital are twenty in number, of whom the six 
following persons are governors ex officio :— 


The Provost of Dundee. 

One of the Sheriff-Substitutes of Forfarshire, to be named by the 
Sheriff. 

The Minister of the Parish of Dundee. 

The Dean of Guild of Dundee. ; 

The Convener of the Nine Incorporated Trades of Dundee. 

The Deacon of the Fraternity of Maltmen of Dundee. 


And each of the following seven bodies elects two governors, of whom 
one retires annually, but is eligible for re-election, viz. :— 
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The Magistrates and Town Council of Dundee. 
The Magistrates and Town Council of Forfar. 
The Magistrates and Town Council of Arbroath. 
The Magistrates and Town Council of Montrose. 
The Presbytery of Dundee. 

The Nine Incorporated Trades of Dundee. 

The Directors of the High School of Dundee. 


Mr. David Rollo is secretary and treasurer. 


27. Miln’s (Mrs. David) Mortification. 


This is a fund of £1000 left by Mrs. Ann Watt or Miln, widow of 
Mr. David Miln, banker, of Dundee and Broughty-Ferry, for the purpose 
of educating and clothing poor boys at the High School. 

The surnames Miln or Watt have a preference. No boy is to be 
admitted to a bursary under eight; but the age recommended as the 
most suitable is between ten and thirteen. The bursary is to be held for 
four years only, but a fifth may be allowed on special reasons shown. 
‘ The patrons shall, in each case and in every year, determine what classes 
in the High School every boy shall attend.’ The bursars are to be 
supplied with books, and with ‘a complete suit of decent clothing.’ 

The funds now amount to £4800, and the income is £71, 2s. There 
are seven bursars. The factor is Mr. Thornton. 


A Few REMARKS ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE DUNDEE 
MorTIFICATIONS. 


1. These funds were all left for education—that is, for the education of 
certain persons mentioned by name, and failing these, for the education of 
any poor persons likely to be benefited by the funds—but they are, as at 
present administered, distributed chiefly as doles. They are alms to the 
young, just as other moneys are alms to the old. No productive or 
fertilizing principle has been present in their administration; and it is 
difficult in most cases to say whether even an adequate or any return has 
been made for the money given. There are three sets of circumstances 
the permanent influence of which presses upon these funds, and compels 
them to retain this form of alms, doles, or ‘ charity.” These are—(q) 
The recommendation to prefer certain names; (6) the employment of personal 
influence and canvassing ; and (c) the absence of any entrance examina- 
tion, by which those most likely to be benefited by a good education 
could be selected, and by which even those rejected would be nearly as 
much benefited. 

(a) The wish of the Founder that certain names should be preferred 
arose most probably from the feeling that he might thereby be helping 
some unknown relative in depressed circumstances ; while there was also 
the amiable weakness of a desire to see his name and fame spread through 
his native town. It is in the highest degree desirable that the will, and 
even the wishes, of the founder should be carried out; and it is also 
extremely desirable that the name of a founder should be as widely and _ 
as favourably known as possible. And there are many ways of doing this 
which do not seem to have occurred to founders. It seems to me the 
duty of those who have in their hands the administration of these funds 
to try to discover as many ways as possible of making known the name 
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of the founder of their trust. But it does not seem to be a healthy way 
to present a person of the- name of Webster or Ferguson with a sum of 
money, simply because he happens to have that name. <A boy residing in 
London or in Wales is called Pullar; his father, who happens to be in 
some distant way related to a Pullar, applies for a grant of money for 
his education ; he receives the grant, which, so far as he is concerned, is 
simply a ‘rate in aid;’ and his son receives an ‘ education’ of doubtful, 
or at least of unknown value. This procedure is attended with a double 
loss—with a positive as well as a negative loss. The positive harm is, that 
it pauperizes the parent pro tanto; the negative is, that the distribution 
of money in this way does no good whatever to education, while, dis- 
tributed on other grounds, it might doa great deal. For these and other 
reasons, I believe that, in all cases of endowments and bursaries, the 
preference given to certain names should be at once abolished. There are 
several ways of making up this apparent loss to the founder, and I shall 
afterwards suggest these. 

(6) The employment of personal influence or persuasion is degrading 
to the person who uses it, and annoying to the person who is the object 
of it. As one of the trustees of an endowment put it to me—‘ Mr. So- 
and-so speaks to Mr. So-and-so, and he speaks to another person, and he 
speaks to another, and a lever of fifty links is created for the purpose of 
getting a small bursary.’ ‘This, it is evident, is the means of spreading a 
mean kind of demoralization like an epidemic. 

(c) If an examination were instituted, then this test would operate in 
favour of the deserving poor, and would at once do away with personal 
appeals. It might be well, however, to retain in the hands of the trustees 
the power of nomination, so that only those who really required the 
bursary would apply to be examined for it. It would probably be found 
that, in the course of time, this right to nominate would be given up, and 
these bursaries or scholarships would work directly and immediately to 
the good of education in the town, and to raising the whole table-land of 
civilisation in the country. 

2. These endowments are all, or almost all, managed by different agents. 
Hence there is no uniformity in their application, and the expenses of 
management are too large. Many of the accounts are not audited by a 
professional accountant. But I could discover no single instance of 
malversation, nor even of carelessness, so far as the mere management of 
the money was concerned. 

8. There is no annual examination of the bursars for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether they have benefited—that is, whether there has been 
any adequate return for the money expended on their education. In 
general, the teacher has to hand in to the trustees a certificate that the 
beneficiary has been regular in his attendance at school, and that his 
progress has been ‘satisfactory.’ In many cases, however, the teacher 
certifies only as to his attendance, and is significantly silent as to his 
progress. As these bursars are distributed through many schools in the 
town, it would be a good thing if they were brought together at least 
once a year, and examined individually—both orally and by paper—on 
the subjects they have been learning in the past year. The cost of this 
examination would be very small; and this cost, whatever it was, would 
simply be of the nature of an insurance on the money expended. And 
as there are always many more deserving persons who want and need 
bursaries than those who have them, if any bursar failed to satisfy the 
examiner, the bursary might be forfeited. The most striking instance of 
the need of such an examination I found in the case of the Meadowside 
Academy, which is attended by fifty-two of the Webster bursars. All 
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of these bursars, some fifty years ago, attended the High School; but 
in consequence of a dispute between the then factor and one of the 
masters, they were withdrawn. The Meadowside Academy has changed 
hands three times, and the Webster bursars seemed to have formed part 
of the consideration. This is to be regretted. The following is a detailed 
report of the school:— 


MEADOWSIDE ACADEMY.—This is a school for the lower middle class, where 
the fees of those who pay range from 5s. to 12s. 6d. a quarter. Mr. Powrie, 
the head-master, has fifty-two Webster bursars sent to him, for whom he 
receives £99, 10s. a year. These bursars have been sent to this school for 
about seventy years. They were first sent to Mr. Macintosh, who conducted 
the school for fifty years. When Mr. Macintosh died, his heirs sold the 
goodwill of the school to Mr. Fisher, who, after carrying it on for five years, 
disposed of it to the present master, Mr. Powrie. Thus the right of teaching 
the Webster bursars has been sold and resold within the last twenty years ; 
and Mr. Powrie himself states that ‘the Webster bursars were an item in 
the consideration.’ The Webster bursars remain for only two years in general ; 
and it is an open question whether these two years are not an interruption to, 
instead of being a continuation of, their education. 

The general air of the school did not give one a favourable impression. 
There was a great deal of noise, increased by the echo of the room, which is 
situated under the Unitarian Chapel, and below the level of the road. The 
teacher took about half\an hour to get the bursars arranged for the purpose of 
examination, and the noise of talk was almost incessant. When the teacher’s 
back was turned, two boys took up the rulers to fence with, and another the 
cane; a fourth began to fight with his neighbour; and the girls indulged in 
loud laughter, sniggering, and other pronounced frivolities. The school is 
certainly not a good school for manners. ' 

1. The READING is only ‘reading off.’ Everywhere misplacing of emphasis, 
droning, sing-song, and other faults of ‘style.’ 

2. The WRITING was generally good and clear. ; 

3. The SPELLING was very good; and, of 39 bursars, 28 passed. Those who 
failed were most of them young, and the passage I gave was a difficult one. 

4, The ARITHMETIC in the highest standard applied (Bills of Parcels and 
Practice) was very good; in the Compound Rules very bad; and in the Simple 
Rules fair. The following are the numbers :— 


(a) In the Fifth Standard (Bills of Parcels, etc.) were— 
Examined . : : = : . 7 9 

All passed. 

Six out of the nine had no mistake whatever. 


(>) In the Third Standard (Compound Rules) were— 
Examined . 4 5 : . i aeZO 


Passed. ; y . i 4 NS 3 
Failed 2 ; ; ’ F y 17 


Had all sums wrong, 8. 


But several peculiar facts came to my knowledge which must be mentioned 
here. In the highest Arithmetic class, 8 out of the 9 children had come from 
inspected schools; in the second, 15 out of the 20; and in the lowest, 8 out of 
the 11. 

A still more striking fact is, that all of these 39 children (with six dubious 
exceptions) had, previous to their becoming Webster bursars, been attending 
schools where they had paid from 3s. to 10s. 6d. a quarter; 22 of them had 
been paying 4s. and upwards. It is also significant that many of the bursars, 
after their right to hold a bursary has ceased, remain in the school and pay. I 
doubt very much whether 12 per cent. of the present bursars really need the 
money. Hyidence on this subject I give in another place. 
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4. The good done by these endowments to the High School—which is 
the School of the town—seems to be the minimum. A few of them act in 
the direction of supplementing the salary of some of the masters; and 
this is a benefit. But I know from these masters themselves that they 
would much prefer that the bursars should be so selected that their 
presence would be a stimulus to the class, and raise the intellectual 
standard. At present, the consensus of opinion is either that they are 
nonentities, or that they are ‘a complete drag—a perfect nuisance.’ 
Again, there are frequently bursars appointed to the High School who 
are incapable of benefiting by the instruction given in the classes, and 
whom the masters, very much against their wishes and interests, are 
compelled to reject. (It ought to be stated that the factor is always 
very willing, when the supply of bursars fails, to appoint on the nomina- 
tion of the masters; but then he cannot deprive of his bursary a pupil 
who has shown himself unfit, but who has been already nominated.) In 
the case of the Webster bursaries, for example, the number which the 
funds enable the trustees to maintain (the factor in most cases seems the 
active benefactor, and has it in his power to use the nomination as a pri- 
vate benefaction) is 21. But the following have been the numbers since 
1862 :—16 in 1862; 21 in 1863; 23 in 1864; 17 in 1865; 21 in 1866; 
20 in 1867; 16 in 1868; 17 in 1869; 17 in 1870; 19 in 1871; 15 in 
1872; 13 in 1873. 

5. The really essential defect, however, in the administration of these 
funds is the total want of publicity. The funds were publicly left, under 
public conditions; but the too considerate delicacy of the trustees has 
deprived them of their best guarantee for doing good. No one knows, 
except the bursar, his parents, and the trustees, who holds a particular 
bursary, and why he holds it. This intense privacy, though it takes its 
rise from a most worthy and amiable motive, is attended with two dis- 
advantages:—(1) It defeats the spirit of the founder’s will. The 
founder wished to help poor persons to their education, wished to help 
education itself,—that is, the good of the community,—and wished also 
to be known as lending his influence to the opinion that education is one 
of the chief safeguards of the State. But if the trustees distribute his 
money among needy persons, with the implied recommendation, ‘No one 
need know anything about it—not even your own schoolmaster,’ only one 
person is the better, others are not at all benefited, and the community is 
much the worse for this secrecy. (2) A bursary is considered something 
- like a mark of disgrace by the holder—something to be concealed ; 
whereas, if rightly given, it would be something to be honestly and 
laudably proud of. Thus the ‘beneficiary’ has a wrong notion put into 
his head, and education itself is not at all benefited. 

6. J udging from all the evidence I have been able to oolect in different 
quarters, I am obliged to come to the conclusion that a large part of 
the Dundee endowments are not doing one quarter of the good they 
might do; while a large part is doing positive harm. No fraction, or, 
if any, the very smallest fraction, is operating to raise the standard of 
education for the whole community, and thus to increase the intelligence 
and thoughtfulness of the town. On the other hand, many persons are 
in receipt of these bursaries who could do very well without them;1 and 


1 The following are a few examples, taken, however, straight on and without selection, 
from one set of bursars in one school :— 

No. 1. Had paid 10s. a quarter at his last school. Well dressed. Father a potato 
merchant, and has a store. 

No. 2. Father a mill-foreman, with 24s. a week. 

No. 3. Paid 4s. 6d. a quarter at last school. Father a porter. Family of two. 

No. 4, Paid 7s. 6d, a quarter at last school. Father a joiner, at 30s. a week. Two 
brothers, earning each 12s. and 11s. a week, live at home. Total income per week, 53s. 
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many ‘ deserving’ persons are thus excluded from the enjoyment of them. 
It is always a difficult and delicate, and often an invidious and thankless 
task to discover who are the deserving persons who would be the better 
for this or that bursary ; and as the town grows, it will no doubt soon 
become an impossible one. It is said by many thoughtful persons, that 
the class which has lost its position in society by some unforeseen and 
undeserved stroke of fortune (which, in a highly complex state of civilisa- 
tion like ours, may reach any man at any time), and which is trying its 
best to regain that position—which is seeking for what is called ‘ social 
restitution ’—is the class which best deserves such assistance as was 
contemplated by the founders when they left their money for charitable 
purposes. Every one with any feeling must have the deepest sympathy 
with this class, and must welcome with pleasure any well-considered 
attempt to extricate them from troubles which press all the harder upon 
them that they are unusual and unintelligible to them. But to a person 
who is trying to carry out the founder’s will in an impartial and large 
spirit, a double difficulty presents itself. He will, in carrying out any 
such plan, either contravene the will of the founder, or he will show an 
unfair and unstatesmanlike preference of class over class. The terms 
usually employed in the various wills of the benevolent persons who devoted 
their money to education are poor, needful, decayed (generally applied to 
burgesses, the number of whom becomes ever day fewer), and indigent. It 
is plain that all these are terms which must be interpreted, not according 
to the mere likings or dislikings of the interpreter, but according to the 
circumstances of all of the persons in the town who may, in common and 
intelligible language, be justly described as poor, indigent, or needful. 
We are, therefore, driven upon the conclusion that all of such persons in 
Dundee ought to have a chance, at least, of benefiting by these endowments. 
As the town grows, it becomes more and more difficult, and in time it 
will become impossible, for individual effort to make a selection of the 
most needful of such cases. What, then, are we to do? Nothing can be 
done except to allow these individuals to select themselves. And this can 
only be done by throwing these bursaries open to all persons who are to 
be found in the primary schools of the town. 

7. Public opinion in Dundee is quite ripe for the carrying out of a well- 
considered plan for the organization of these endowments and bursaries. 
This plan must be based upon two broad principles ; and these principles 
must penetrate the whole of our procedure with reference to this question. 
These two principles are— 

(1) That these endowments exist for the benefit of the poor; and 

(2) That they exist for the education of the poor. 

The first principle requires that they should be offered in the first instance 
to that class which is to be found in the primary school; and the second 
principle requires that the poor should be enabled to take advantage of 
these endowments, so as to gain for themselves the best education which 
the country can provide. There is, and there cannot be, any finality in 
education; the stop is only created by the force of circumstances. But 
as the primary education of the country is now provided for by the rates, 
and as we cannot even think of a founder presenting the ratepayers 
with small annual doles of a few pence (see my Report on Glasgow), 


No. 5. Paid 4s. a quarter at Jast school. Father a joiner, at 26s.a week. Three sisters 
at work in a factory,—wages, 10s., 12s., and 14s. respectively; all live at home. Total 
income per week, 62s. 

No. 6. Paid 4s. a quarter at last school. Father dead, but three brothers at work, 
and two sisters in factory,—one brother in a foundry, one a clerk, and one a teacher. 
Probable weekly income, 83s, 

No. 7, Paid at last school 7s. 6d. per quarter. Total weekly income of house, 42s. 


Ss A Te 
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we are forced to the conclusion that he would have liked to see his money 
given to the finding of a better and longer education than his beneficiaries 
would otherwise have obtained. It is certain that the founder in most 
cases did not contemplate the education he proposed to give as the merest 
minimum ; he rather thought of it as the best and highest he could get at 
the time for the money expended. The term secondary education is often 
a misleading one. Primary education has itself no meaning, unless it is 
intended to help the pupils to secondary; and that has itself no meaning, 
unless it is worked-on the largest lines of the University, and of the latest 
methods in science. Such an education is also the cheapest. In the next 
chapter, then, I shall give a full exposition of the plan I propose for the 
amalgamation and better application of the Dundee endowments.—Only 
one further remark need be made here, and that is, that, under the pre- 
sent straggling, private, and individualistic management, many of the 
bursaries go in search of bursars. This fact shows that they are only 
effecting the minimum of good. It is high time that they should produce 
the maximum of good for the poor, for education, and for the city. 
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DUNDEE HIGH SCHOOL. | 


ARITHMETIC—GIRLS. 


SENIOR DIVISION. 


Maximum, 160. 


e Nes ne 
or Sums Years in| Hours 
No. | Name. hale above ||| 280: Olage. per 
the Line. Week. 
i 85 65 13 2 5 
2 85 55 15 4 5) 
3 65 65 14 5} 10 " 
4 60 60 14 13 5 
5 60 55 15 1 5 
fe Bee 60 55 | 15 1 5 
q 50 50 | 15 | 5 5 
8 50 50 13 4 10 
9 50 50 13 13 5 
10 45 45 | 14 4 5 
11 45 45 15 4 5 
12 40 40 14 13 5 
13 35 35 15 34 5 
14 35 35 16 53 5 | 
15 35 25 15 3 5 i} 
16 15 10 ibys 3 5 } 
17 15 16 8 ia eae | 
18 15 15 14 34 5 ' 
19 10 1044 ibaa 5 
20 5 5 15 34 5 
21 0) 0) 14 3 5 
29 0 O | ..36. 4. ae 5 
23 0) 0 16 33 5 


A Few CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable. : ° 160 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 5 zine A 71 
2. ” ” »10 4 . 61 
3. A “. last. 5 gy ae 3 
4. 1) LO ogee 
Average number obtained by all the girls. & 32 


Average age of all the girls, 144 years, 


Thus it appears that the first five girls have not obtained half marks ; 
that the first ten have obtained on an average very little more than one- 
third of the marks; that the last ten have only obtained one-twelfth, and 
the last five one-fiftieth, of the maximum. 


= 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is, in the Senior Division, 160, 
and the gradations are as follows :— 


Class I. Class II. Class ITT. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
125 105 60 


Twenty-three girls were examined. The highest mark was 85. The 
three lowest marks were 0. 


The number of girls in each Class is— 


Class I. Class IT. Class III. 
0 0 6 


No girl obtained the number of marks which would entitle her to be 


placed in Class I. or Class IJ., and only six girls are entitled to be placed 
in Class IIL. 


Examined . 3 4 F A 4 A 23 

| Passed in Class I. x 4 A : 7 0 
| & mL ; % a 3 k ; 0 
| F woe PLE. ; ‘ 6 


Total passed =. . 
Failed . : : : 


e 

° 

_ 

bo er) 
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JUNIOR DIVISION. | 


Maximum, 120. 


No. | Name. | Marks. 


Hours per 
Week 

Hours per 
Week 


© CO NID OH G9 tO 


— 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

5 

_5 

"5 
5 
5 


A ¥FEw CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable é ; , k ; 120 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 10 girls. 46 
2. = és 3 20 ee 40 
3. aA last 10° 55) -< 6 
4. »» 5 20 cee 15 
Average number obtained by all "the girls. : 27 


Average age of all the girls, 14 years. 


From this it appears that only one girl obtained more than half marks ; 
that the first ten obtained on an average rather more than a third of the 
marks; that the first twenty obtained exactly one-third marks; and the 
last twenty obtained only one-eighth of the whole number of marks; while 
the last ten only obtained one-twentieth of the maximum. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is, in the Junior Division, 
110, and the gradations are as follows :-— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITI. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
90 70 40 


Thirty-eight girls were examined. The first girl obtained 70 marks, 
The four lowest obtained 0 marks. 


The number of girls in each Class is— 


Class I. Class I. Class II. 

0 1 11 

Examined . X ; : i ! : 4 38. 
Passed in Class I. ‘ : i F { Z ; 0 
5 oh OD. : P i ‘ , } ; 1 
“gy Se 8 0 s . P 4 ‘ > eg 
Total passed : ; . , : ; ; 5) 12 
Failed ; : : fi : : ‘ + 1 226 


GENERAL Remarks on THE Arrirumetic Cxasses (GiRLs). 


I heard with great pleasure Mr. Glasse give a lesson in a ‘rule’ of 
arithmetic to one of his classes; it was very cleverly done. The girls 
paid great attention, and the results they showed up were very accurate. 
But it appears that Mr. Glasse does not regularly teach the theory of 
arithmetic to his classes; and that the training given in this subject is 
not based upon mental processes, which exist potentially in every mind, 
however weak, but simply upon rules of thumb, dictated by the writer 
of the book they use. Mr. Glasse tells me that ‘the theory frightens 
them, and they don’t remember it.’ There is a class of persons who are 
‘ frightened’ to think; but then these persons have not learned that think- 
ing is the easiest and most ‘natural’ process in the world—just as easy as 
eating and drinking—if they take hold of it by the right handle. Again, 
the girls in the arithmetic class would not require to ‘remember’ the 
theory if they once got it into their heads; they could not work without 
it; they ‘could no more ‘forget’ it than they could forget their right 
hands. A theory does not become part of their mental‘ stock ;’ it be- 
comes paft of their mental life—if they have any such life at all. 

The consequences of this regrettable neglect of theory is to be seen in 
the results given in the tables, and also in the kind of failure made by 
many of the girls. The large majority of the senior girls had ‘forgotten’ 
their notation, and broke down in that question; and only 7 out of the 
88 junior girls worked the question in notation correctly. Most of 
the junior girls broke down in simple multiplication. Very few did the 
sum in reduction correctly. One girl had attended the class for five years 
and a half, and did not answer one question rightly. The papers, on the 
whole, showed an utter ignorance of method, and a low state of accuracy 
in working. The book used in this class is extremely poor. It does not 
appeal to thought or to common sense. Every question is easy—cut and 
dry—and ‘ put’ in one way. 
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ARITHMETIC—BOYS. 


Maximum, 220. 


Total number of 
Marks obtained. 
Number for sums 
above the line 
Years in Class. 
Marks obtained. 
Number for sums 
above the line. 
Years in Class. 
| Hours per Week. 


be 


No Arith. 
for 3 years 
1 


AD TAAMNMNON | Hours per Week. 


PARDDOANAIAAA Total number of 
OS: O'S CuUSUuGs Ga S'S St. Oe 
Ne 


OUR RE bo 


a 


ener er vere area 


OL OT OTOH OD OL OS OLOUDD OL OT OU DD OL OT OLS dO 


Cr Or Or OL OU Oud Ore Or 
RD OD RH Sd GO 
ere 


se 


SS 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
i 
8 
9 
10 
30 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


A rew CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable : , 3 ‘ ; peenierngZ0 
1. Average number of marks obtained by the first 5 boys . 153 
2. ” ” er) 10 39 121 
3. bers ’ x! 9. 20. pte me 
4, = i last 20 4 « 5d 
5. ” >, ” ” 10 Zi f 42 
6. ” ” ” 5 » + 380 


Average number obtained by all the boys, . J > av BL 
Average age of all the boys, 144 years. 


From this it appears that, out of thirty-nine boys, the first five obtained 
two-thirds of the whole number of marks, the first ten rather more than 
half marks, and the first twenty nearly half marks; that the last twenty 
obtained exactly a quarter, and the last five about one-seventh of the 
maximum. 


Se 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 220, and the gradations are 
as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITT. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
170 140 80 


Thirty-nine boys were examined. The best boy obtained 170 marks. 
The lowest boy obtained 10 marks. 


The number of boys in each Class is— 


. Class I. Class IT. Class III. 

1 4. 1 ae, 
Examined . : , 2 : 5 39 
Passed in Class I. 3 % i : ‘ : 1 
. | ae - ‘ t : . E 4 
= oes : 3 ; : ; : 13 


‘Total passed, . ‘ - A eea : Pa Alte, 
Failed, 3 Z . ; . } : eal 


GeNERAL REMARKS ON THE Boys’ ARITHMETIC CLASSES. 


The arithmetic of the boys is very much more satisfactory. But their 
arithmetic is not nearly so vigorous and correct as their algebra. 

The chief points to be noticed in this class are the inequalities. While 
the boys near the head of the class worked very well, those near the foot 
worked too discreditably ill. Again, though the theory and principles 
have been well taught, the boys have not been sufficiently encouraged to 
use their common sense. Hight boys worked out their decimals to an 
absurd number of places, and one carried it out to fifty places. About 
twelve boys did not understand the function of the 0, and they broke 
down in their simple multiplication from this cause alone—the 0 tripped 
them up. 

But, on the whole, this class is in a healthy state, and these defects can 
easily be repaired. 
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ALGEBRA—SENIOR DIVISION. 


Maximum, 220. 


Marks for A 
Total of Years in |Hours per 
No. N . bi Age. 
o any Marks, he tas. ge Class. Week. 
1 180 120 
2 160 120 
3 140 80 
4 120 80 
5 120 60 
6 100 100 
q 90 50 
A Frew CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 
Maximum of marks obtainable ; j : : F 220 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 4 boys 150 
4) «: R last 4 ,, 107 


Average of marks obtained by all the boys ; . 130 
Average age of all the boys, 15} years. 

From this it appears that the first four boys obtained on an average 
two-thirds of the whole marks; that the last four obtained on an average 
nearly half marks; and that the whole class average more than half 
marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 220, and the gradations 
are as follows :— 


Class I. Class II. Class III. 
Excellent, Good, _ Passed, 
170 140 80 


Seven boys were examined. The first boy obtained 180 marks. The 
lowest boy obtained 90 marks. 
The number of boys in each Class is— 


Class I. Class I. Class ITI. 
1 2 4 
Examined 7 
Passed in Class I. . 4 
3 ‘eipie UE 
sae UR 


Total passed 
Failed . 


ox | me Do 


sae Neon 
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x 


ALGEBRA—JUNIOR DIVISION. 


Maximum, 80. 


Be: Ss. 

No of Years | “4 Nonar Years | > 

No. | Name. Maxks. Age.) in Ee No. | Name. Make Age.) in ze 
Class. af Class. 8 


COMBNAMNPwwr 


— 


A FEW COMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE, 


Maximum of marks obtainable . ; é : ; : 80 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 5 boys . 66 
2. ” : ” ” 10 ” . 53 

r 3. - 36 lasti109%5) ae 32 
4 5 gee 20 


Average number obtained by all the boys ne d 5 43 
Average age of all the boys, 144 years. 


Thus it appears that the first five boys obtained on an average four- 
fifths of the marks; that the first ten obtained on an average rather more 
than two-thirds ; and that the whole class obtained on an average a little 
more than half marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is, in the Junior Division, 80, 
and the gradations are as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class IIT, 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
64 52 30. 


Nineteen boys were examined. The first two boys each obtained 80 
marks. The last four boys each obtained 20 marks. 
The number of boys in each Class is— 


Class I. Class LI. Class ITI. 
3 1 11 
Wxamined 3 ¢ i ; : ; Bh, 
Passed in Class I. : : é 3 : 2 3 
- «1 a : : ‘ ‘ F - 1 
* a x : : ‘ ; f 11 


Total passed . : : ; : : 5 : 15 
Failed : : : . , , : , F 4 


GENERAL RemarxKs ON THE ALGEBRA CLASSES. 


The senior class work is very good and very equal, and the junior 
class shows also very faithful work. The percentage of boys who failed 
is very small. 

The style of work in the senior is high, and shows masterly teaching. 


ae 
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EUCLID. TAR] 


Maximum, 160. 


feed foe peek foot fed feed pedo 
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- 
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8 
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A Few CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable ‘ . 2 160 
1. Average number of marks obtained by eet te ig 85 
2. ” ” rls 72 - 
3. # 6 lat 5 4. 0 
4. 5 ” 210, - il 
Average number obtained by allthe boys . -. : 5 he 


Average age of all the boys, 15 years. 


From this it appears that only two boys in the whole class have 
obtained more than half marks ; that the upper half of the class has 
obtained rather less than half marks; that the lower ball Maas 
only one-fourteenth of the whole number of marks; while the last six 


boys did not gain a single mark. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 160, and the gradations are 
as follows :— 


\ 
Class I. Class IT, Class III. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
125 105 60 


Twenty boys were examined. The first boy obtained 127 marks. The 
last six boys obtained 0 marks. 


The number of boys in each Class is— 


Class I. Class IT. Class IIT. 
1 1 6 

Examined : : ‘ : . ; ; 5 il) 
Passed in Class I. : ; ; ‘ ‘ 1 

” ” II. 1 

3 bom BET: 6 
Total passed 8 
Failed . 12 


GENERAL RemMARKS ON THE Huc tip Crass. 


Among the older boys there is some very good work; but the failures 
among the younger boys are perhaps a little too numerous and too com- 
plete. It is only fair to say that, in a strictly connected science like 
geometry, an examination which takes place near the beginning of the 
session, instead of at the end, cannot possibly do justice to the instruction 
given. What I saw of the teaching satisfied me well. 
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GREEK. 


Maximum, 230. 


No. of Marks. Age. | Yearsin Class. 


104 14 
100 16 4 
Bias, Vcd Lee 14 
80 14 res 
72 14 


OP OO DR 


—— 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 230, and the gradations 
are as follows :— 


Class I. Class II. Class III. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
180 150 80 


The number of boys in each Class is :— : 
Class I. Class II. Class III. 


0 0 a 
Examined . : . : : ‘ ; 5 
Passed in Class I. 
bh) Bb Il. 
3 tA. 


Total passed « 
Failed 


aries roo 


GeNERAL REMARKS ON THE GREEK CLASS. 


The accidence in this class has been very poorly worked up, and the 
parsing is very feeble. Even ztizrw is not properly known by a single 
pupil. 

The translations of the seen passages were very well done. They may 
be thus classified :— 


Of Xenophon, . . . 2 excellent. 
> : ; , 2 good. 
a : : 1 fair. 
Of Homer, : : : 1 good. 
ee : : ; 1 fair (not tried by the others). 


The parsing was poor in four out of five, and good in only one instance. 
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LATIN. 


Maximum, 250. 


Years | 223 Years ae 
No. | Name.}| Marks.| Age.| jn | 2 || No. | Name. | Marks. |Age.| in 23 
| Class. | 8= Class. | SE 

ise q 
1 167 16) 43 5 8 75 | 138] 43 5 
2 160 116) 44 | 5|| 9 61 | 18] Sh 4) 5 
3 136 14 54 5 || 10 : 54 |15) 384 5 
4 104 14 5 Hm leebe 52 14) 34 v3 
5 100 14 4 5 || 12 36 14 | 34 5 
6 98 16 24 5 || 13 22 15 ye 
7 79 FATA BEB ae 11 | 46g) ae | 6 

Until the present session these pupils had 10 hours a week. 

A FEW ComPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 
Maximum of marks obtainable , : j j ‘ 250 
1, Average number of marks obtained by first 4 boys . 141 
2. ” ” » 8 4, é 114 
oe xf Pe last 4 5, 30 
4, ” ” ” 8 hy) = 48 
Average number of marks obtained by all the boys. 82 


Average age of all the boys, 144 years. 


From this it appears that the first four boys obtained on an average 
not quite three-fifths of the whole marks; that the first eight obtained 
on an average not quite half marks; that the last eight boys averaged 
about one-sixth of the maximum; and that the whole class of fourteen 


boys obtained about one-third of the whole marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 250, and the gradations are 
as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class III. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
200 160 90 


Fourteen boys were examined. The first boy obtained 167 marks. 
The lowest boy obtained 11 marks. 


The number of boys in each Class is 


Class I. Class II. Class III. 
0 2 4 
Examined : ; 4 3 F i , 14 
Passed in Class I. : 
Hs mer Ll. ’ ¥ 
UNE 


” ” 


Total passed 
Failed . 


GENERAL Remarks ON THE Latin Crasses.? 


The work done in this department does not tend to-the creation of free 
and vigorous power over the Latin language—to the easy handling, for 
example, of a long Latin sentence; nor has the drill in the accidence been 
either faithful or efficient. 

The following is a general view of the manner in which the translation 
of a passage—before seen—from Latin into English was done :— 


There were ‘ ; : 4 good translations. 
” ” © * s . i fair 7 
ac ; : ; E 2 bad és 
Ae ek, ‘ : 2 : 1 untried. 


A very easy passage—not previously seen—was given from Pheedrus, 
and of these translations there was— 


1 good, 

2 fair, 

7 bad, and 
4 untried. 


The English into Latin was very poorly done, and not one pupil 
showed anything like an idiomatic feeling for a Latin sentence. There 
were 3 fair versions, 3 bad, and 8 pupils made no attempt whatever. 


‘ The present Head cannot be considered responsible for these classes. 
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ENGLISH—BOYS. 
Maximum, 110. 


® .|| | sy 
Years | =< | Bag 
No. | Name. | Marks.| Age.| jin 5° || No. | Name. | Marks. | Age. eS 
| Class ae SE 

q ss] 
1 52 14 13 5 || 14 27 15] 3 5 
2 48 15 3 5 || 15 25 15 | 34 5 
3 48 14 3 5 || 16 25 15 4 5 
4 48 15 34 5 || 17 24 |14] 4 5 
5) 44 18 2+ 5 || 18 24 15 13 5 
6 43 15 64 5 || 19 24 14] 5 =) 
7 42 14 13 5 || 20 ra 15 13 5 
8 40 14 i 5 || 21 20 16 13 5 
9 40 14 5} 5 || 22 20 14 zie 5 
10 34 16 6 5 || 23 16 15 3 5 
11 32 18 1i 5 || 24 16 143 3 5 
12 30 16 13 5 || 25 13 14 64 5 

13 28 13 4 5) 


A FEW COMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable , : : : : 110 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 5 boys . 48 
2. ” ” ” 10 Pd - 43 
3. 5 33 last 10) ay 20 
4 17 


} 5 : 
Average number of marks obtained by all the boys. ; 31 
Average age of all the boys, 14} years. 


Thus it appears that the upper half of the class obtained on an average 
less than one-half, and the lower half less than one-fifth, of the whole 
number of marks. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 110, and the gradations are 
as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT, Class LIL. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
84. 72 40 


Twenty-five boys were examined. The highest boy obtained 52 marks. 
The lowest boy obtained 13 marks. 
The number of boys in each Class is— 


Class I. Class LI. Class III. 
iG 0 yan 
Examined. ; : ; : ; ; 25 - 
Passed in Class I. ; : 2 eee 
” » Hl. 0 
- eet: 9 
Total passed 2 
Failed . 16 


bee el 


\ 
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GENERAL RemMARKsS ON THY Eneiisu Crasses (Boys). 


A number of the remarks which I have had to make on the English 
department of the Glasgow High School hold good also of the English 
classes in Dundee. The knowledge shown of the English language is 
very small; the power of expression shown is very weak; the spelling is 
poor; and the amount of culture obtained from the training given in 
these classes is extremely meagre. The poverty-stricken work called 
parsing seems hardly to provide the average pupil with a sufficient 
amount of resistance to waken up any power of his mind whatever ; 
while the constant confusion between the ‘rules’ for Latin and for 
English grammar, the bad logic, the cross-divisions, and the bald truisms, 
seem devised merely to confuse and to depress the young learner. More 
than half of the time spent by boys in this department is wasted (in many 
cases it is worse than wasted, as boys acquire bad habits of thinking and 
writing); and the results on the whole are poor. * 

The training in literature seems quite as inefficient and resultless as in 
Glasgow. The method employed is to go through a history of literature, 
and to examine a passage of Milton’s Paradise Lost. The first gives 
knowledge which, even when correct, is second-hand and unusable in 
his after reading by the pupil; the second does not seem to create any 
taste or desire for further reading either of Milton or of other good 
writers. It appears to be considered in Scotland that the best intro- 
duction to a literary appreciation of poetry is through Milton, and 
especially through his Paradise Lost; and I have seen, in what are con- 
sidered the best of our burgh schools, teachers spending an hour over 
twelve or fourteen lines of Milton,—parsing, questioning, giving deriva- 
tions, analysing, and paraphrasing, until it was pretty nearly impossible for 
the boys to get at the original sense of the author they were supposed to 
be reading. But, indeed, the strongest objection does not lie against this 
method of treating a poet, but against selecting such a poet as Milton 
for the first step in literary training. It is probable that there are not 
twenty men in the whole of Scotland who, by the thoroughness of their 
classical training and the peculiarity of their individual taste, read the 
Paradise Lost for their own private enjoyment, and take him down from 
their shelves with pleasure. It would be curious to ascertain how many 
boys take to reading Milton in the evenings, after their day’s work is 
done, in consequence of the lessons they have received in the High 
School. If poetry is to be the vehicle, there are Chaucer, Spenser, 


_Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, and Cowper,—all of whom are much easier 


and very much more interesting than Milton. A boy who has read 
through Chaucer’s Prologue with care will, moreover, know ten times 
more English grammar and have ten times more knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language than he will learn from all the so-called *‘ English Gram- 
mars’ ever published in Scotland. 

This defective training in English seems also in some cases to have led 
to the direct production of habits of idleness and mental sluggishness. 
Two hours were given to the working of the English paper; and eight 
boys, of the average age of 144, produced only one page of manuscript. 
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ENGLISH—GIRLS. 


Mazimum, 110, 


| } & li / | ke 
| | = | ! : ee 5s 
; ' Years = : : | Years | &x 
No. Name. | Marks.| Age in | 2.3)) No. ) Name. | Marks.} Age. | in | 23 
| ; Class.) > i ; a 
; = } = 
a Pah Se 
; | 
1 52] 15 | 1g] 5} 124 30 | 15 || 5 
2 51 | 16 4) 54 18] 26. | ae) ps 
3 | 51 | 17 13} 5) 14] 5 | 144 4) 5 
4 | 50 | 16 4) 54 154 2% |.16 labded 
5 | | 42°] 46 4] 54 16, 24 1 45>) a5 
6 | ; 41 | 15 $) 5) 17] 23 | 16 4/5 
7} | at] 16 21 5 18] 23 1a ee | iD 
8 | | 40°90 TF47°H Sg 98 Te 20°} 46 ee) 
9 | ; 40 | 15 4{ 54-20] 22 7-20 ee 
10 | | Ba. ho eG as. bBo 8 | 16 $15 
| Lb Siok 4 4] 5 ) | : 


A Frew CompaRATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable .. : : E : . 110 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 5 girls . 49 
2. 5 3 , 10° — re 
3. - a. last 10 ,, : 22 


4. as = 2 “iS iaee . 18 

Average number of marks obtained by all the girls . - 33 
Average age of all the girls, 155 years. 

From this it appears that the upper half of the class obtained on an 


average a little less than half, and the lower half a little more than one- 
fifth, of the whole number of marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 110, and the gradations are 
as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class III. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
84 72 40 


‘Twenty-one girls were examined. The highest girl obtained 52 marks. 
The lowest girl obtained 8 marks. 
The number of girls in each Class is— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITI. 
0 0 9 

Examined . ; F ; : ; eee 
Passed in Class I. : : Q : e 0 
5 ae 8 : ; ; : : F 0 
a oe AAT. 9 
~ Total passed. ‘ : . : , , P 9 
Failed : : : : ‘ ; : : wena lee 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH CLAssEs (GIRLS). 


The work of the girls is superior to that of the boys both in quantity 
and in quality—very much greater in quantity, and superior in quality, 
if quality can be predicated of what is almost absolutely colourless and 
savyourless. The spelling in these papers is excellent—almost without 
error. 

The knowledge of books and literature shown by the girls is entirely 
second-hand. The History of Literature they have read is slavishly repro- 
duced, and there is no place left for original taste. Girl after girl coolly 
writes down as her own opinion that ‘The Hudibras is one of the best 
burlesques we have in the English language. Cervantes is certainly the 
model.’ In this statement each writer takes credit for three things,—that 
she has read all the burlesques (whatever these may be or may be con- 
ceived to be) in the language; that she has read the Hudibras ; and that 
she has read Don Quixote and the other works of Cervantes. It may be 
without much danger of error concluded that she has done no one of the 
three things. It appears to be forgotten by persons who use this 
‘method,’ that it is a kind of training to pretence and deceit. Intellectu- 
ally, it is the complete triumph of cram over training. 

A great deal of the ‘ Composition’ was very loose and rambling. The 
natural tendency of the untrained feminine intellect to regard details of as 
great importance as the main features of a subject, and sometimes to give 
them even greater prominence, does not seem to have been checked by 
the teaching on this subject. In a few cases the ‘ Composition’ consists _ 
of one long sentence—straggling, involved, obscure, gossiping, and aim- 
less, like the interminable talk of Mrs. Nickleby. It is quite necessary 
in teaching this subject to lay down the stages of each essay, and to 
insist on clear and well-considered statements at each evolution; and it 
would be still better to restrict the girls, for the first year at least, to the 
reproduction of passages from good authors which are full of matter 
both of fact and of thought. 
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FRENCH—BOYS’ SENIOR DIVISION. 


Maximum, 160. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 160, and the gradations are 
as fellows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITT, 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
125 105 60 


Five boys were examined. The highest boy obtained 140 marks. 
The lowest boy obtained 45 marks. 


The number of boys in each Class is— 


Class I. Class II. Class III. 
3 1 0 


Examined . f : : : : ! 5 
Passed in Class I. 

eo. 

ne 2 


Total passed 
Failed 


mim | oro 


It thus appears that only one boy obtained less than two-thirds of the 
whole number of marks. 


. 
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FRENCH—BOYS’ JUNIOR DIVISION. 


Maximum, 130. 


a 1h ae ee Be eee ee 
| | | | | 
| | Hours | | Hours 
No. Marks. | Age per No. Name. | Marks.| Age. | per 
Week. | | eek 
| | 
' 
1 - 13) 15 126 ae eA 45 | 14 | 5 
2 a 105 14 b pet ae 45 LS 5 
a ate 105 as 5 12 Sax | 35 15 3) 
4 aX 90 | 14 | 5 |. 18 | SG STS se 
5 Se 85 1 5 14 ae 20 14 5 
6 ei 80 13 8 15 Sis ae 13 5 
ff one DO je 5 16 ee 10 14 5 
8 a BS. 4 18 3S 17 wea 10 14 5 
9 se 50 ee Bias 18 see 10 14 5 
i \ I ! 

A Frew CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 
Maximum number of marks obtainable . 5 : 5 . 130 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 5 boys . 98 
2; 3 Hs 5 LOTS) eee 
3. a is last 10°" hn) eames 
4, Ss 35 WO 
Average number of marks obtained by all the boys Rete ir 


Average age of all the boys, 14 years. 


From this it appears that the first five boys obtained on an average 
nearly four-fifths, the first ten nearly two-thirds, and the whole class 
more than one-half, of the whole number of marks; while the last ten 
boys only obtained about one-fifth marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 130, and the gradations. - 


are as follows :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class III. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
100 85 45 


Eighteen boys were examined. The highest boy obtained 105 marks. 
The lowest boy obtained 10 marks. 


The number of boys in each Class is— 
Class I. Class IT. Class III. 
3 2 6 
Examined. . ‘ ; : : : 18 
Passed in Class I. 


bb) a) I 


" ae 6a 


| BS bo OD 


po 


Ne 


Total passed 
Failed 
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FRENCH—GIRLS’ SENIOR DIVISION. 


Maximum, 160. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
a 
8 


COLT Or Or Ov or Or 
VOT OTON Or OL OU Or 


A Frew CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum number of marks obtainable : 3 . 160 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 5 ane" 135 
2. ry) ” » 10 4, . 122 
3. * ‘last 5 4 - 83 


Average number of marks obtained by all the girls .., £06 
Average age of all the girls, 154 years. 


From this it appears that the first five girls obtained more than two- 
thirds, the first ten very nearly two-thirds, and the whole class nearly 
three-quarters of the whole number of marks. 


i 


v- 
o~erwenss 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 160, and the gradations 
are as follows :— 


Class I. Class II. Class III. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
125 105 60 


Sixteen girls were examined. The highest girl obtained 150 marks. 
The lowest girl obtained 80 marks. 


The number of girls in each Class is— 


Class I. Class II. Class III. 
5 . 4 7 

Examined r : ) ‘ Ki Poe (0) 
Passed in Class I. 5 

o A 3 2 H t E ; < os 

“ at ol: i! t ’ { : ; oimed 
Total passed . + : . : ’ : . - 16 
Failed . : 2 2 : A . ; ; ae 
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FRENCH—GIRLS’ JUNIOR DIVISION. 
Maximum, 180. 


Hours Hours 
Name. | Marks. | Age. | per No, Name. |Marks.| Age. | per 
Week. eek. 
1 120 15 5 13 80 14 5 
2 120 16 5 14 80 5 
3 110 17 5 15 75 14 5 
4 100 14 5 16 70 15 5 
5 100 14 5 17 70 14 5 
6 95 14 5 18 70 14 5 
i 90 15 5 19 70 14 5 
8 90 13 5 20 70 16 5 
9 Ne 90 14 5 21 60 14 5 
10 eee 90 13 5 22 50 16 5 
11 ane 90 17 5 23 45 5 
12 Sas 80 15 5 


A FEW COMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum number of marks obtainable ; 5 5 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 5 girls . 110 


2. ” ” » 10 4 . 100 
3. 3 $5 lastiO)* 5. 66 
4. ” ” ” 5 ” . 59 
Average number of marks obtained by all the girls ; 83 


Average age of all the girls, 144 years. 


130 


Thus it appears that the first five girls obtained more than four-fifths, 
the first ten nearly four-fifths, and the last ten more than one-half of the 
whole number of marks; while the whole class obtained on an average 


nearly two-thirds of the marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 130, and the gradations 
are :— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITT. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
100 85 45 


Twenty-three girls were examined. The highest girl obtained 120 
marks. The lowest girl obtained 45 marks. 


The number of girls in each Class is— 


Class I. Class IT. Class II. 
5 6 12 
i Examined . é : : : 3 apa 
Passed in Class I. . ; : 3 é : : oat, 12) 
53 kl: < é : P : : : tat 6 
63 my LET. ‘ : ! : : : aL? 
Total passed . : Y : : : 5 : . 23 
Paley eS. : : . 3 : } d ante () 


GenerAL REMARKS ON THE FRENCH CLASSES. 


The style of working the papers in this department, as well as the high 
results, requires a short notice. In all the divisions there was observable 
a very business-like style of answering the papers, and great common 
sense in setting out their knowledge. 

The Grammar was throughout remarkably good and accurate. All the 
seniors, and the juniors with very few exceptions, attempted the passage 
from English into French, and many did it with a remarkably true feeling 
for French idiom. 

I was surprised by the high results obtained in the written examination; 
and I was well pleased with the machinery by which the class is worked. 
When reading Dr. Harvey’s report, I had felt inclined to give him credit 
for some good-natured exaggeration; but I should now feel justified in 
saying a good deal more than he has said. 

The amount of work done in the senior class during last session is as 
follows :— 


Translation of French into English . : : 2888 lines. 
ae English into French . : ; LOOK es 
French poetry and prose by heart . é : 800: ;, 


This is a very satisfactory return. 

The only suggestion I feel called upon to make with reference to this 
department is, that the attendance should be increased from two years to 
three. Mr. Durlac is quite capable in three years of turning out 90 per 
cent. of his pupils able to speak French with fluency and purity, to 
write good French with as much ease and readiness as English, and 
to read the most difficult French authors with profit and pleasure to 
themselves. 


‘ 
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GERMAN. 
Maximum, 120. 


Years in | Hours per 


+ pt et pe 
CoS lm 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Pe Reb bo OO 
ON OT ON OT ON ON ON ON OT OT OT OT OT 


A Few CoMPARATIVE RESULTS FROM THE ABOVE TABLE. 


Maximum of marks obtainable. : : ; : f 120 
1. Average number of marks obtained by first 5 boys . 885 
2. 99 bh 99 10 ” if 68 
3. aN * last 5 ,, . 84 


Average number of marks obtained by all the boys. Hynes 
Average age of all the boys, 14 years. 
It thus appears that the first five boys obtained on an average more 


than two-thirds of the marks; that the first ten obtained more than half 
marks; and that the whole class averaged very little less than half marks. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 
GERMAN—GIRLS. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 120, and the gradations 
are as follows :— 


Class I, Class II. Class IIT. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
95 80 45 


Three girls were examined. The highest girl obtained 100 marks. 
The lowest girl obtained 80 marks. 


The number of girls in each Class is— . 


Class I. Class ITI. Class III. 
1 2 0 

Examined : : : d MR is 3 
Passed in Class I. . 1 
hs epee 2 
ai ge £5 0 
Total passed 3 
0 


Failed . a : ; : ; 
It thus appears that no girl obtained less than two-thirds of the total 


number of marks. 
ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 
German—Boys. 


The maximum of marks for this subject is 120; and the gradations 
are as follows :— 


Class I. Class II. "Class TIL. 
Excellent, Good, Passed, 
95 80 45 


Thirteen boys were examined. The highest boy obtained 110 marks. 
The lowest boy obtained 22 marks. 


The number of boys in each Class is— 


Class I. Class IT. Class ITT. 
2 1 if 
Examined F A : i : 2 LS 
Passed in Class I. . 2 
” ” a 
” ” Ss 
Total passed . ; ; : : : ; : . 


Failed . . % . 5 : 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE GERMAN CLASSES. 


This department is in a very healthy state; the circumstance to be most 
regretted is the smallness of the numbers in the class. The study of the 
German language and literature is not yet popular in Dundee. This is 
to be much regretted, and for many reasons. In the first place, the care- 
ful study of an inflected language like the German gives in some respects 
a training nearly as thorough as that given by the study of Latin. In 
the second place, there is no modern literature (except our own) sv rich 
as the German literature, and none which so purely and faithfully reflects 
modern ideas. In the third place, there is no language so useful to a 
person who is studying science or art, as it contains the best and most 
complete books on every kind and department of science and art, and is 
also the richest quarry in the world in such subjects as geography and 
history. 

There is much real and honest work done in the German classes; and 
the results obtained in the written examination are highly praiseworthy. 
The grammar work is very good indeed, and the composition in German 
is also good. In the translation from German into English, the work of 
the boys was much superior to that of the girls; it was neater, more 
compact, and more correct. There is, however, considerable inequality in 
the work of the boys, and this has been ascribed to the shorter time which 
some have for preparation in the evening. This is an excuse the ground 
for which would disappear if a curriculum were provided for the school. 


—_— 
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OCD ub. 


SEPARATE CLASSES versus ORGANIZATION. 


1. This question must very soon be brought up for discussion in 
Glasgow; and though it has been to some extent settled in Dundee, I 
cannot help thinking that it will be better for the interests of the School 
and of the town that it should be re-discussed and re-debated. I do not 
propose here to attempt to arrive at a solution of the question, but only 
to note down the chief momenta, and to survey and mark out the lines on 
which the discussion must travel if it is to reach any practical conclusion. 

2. It may be well, then, to state the arguments for and the objections 
against the present system together :— 


I. The present system enables each parent and child to make a 
time-table that shall be most useful for the pupil in each particular case. 
It is to be supposed that the parent knows best what are the capacities 
and mental powers of his child, and that he is therefore able to say what 
subjects will benefit his mental growth in the highest degree. 

I. The parent has most usually—say in 70 per cent. of the cases 
—had a hurried education himself, and left school as soon as he could 
make anything like a livelihood for himself. He is hardly, therefore, able 
to advise his child. The parent is probably less able to estimate the 
special powers of his child than some third person, on the same grounds 
that lawyers never draw out their own wills, and that doctors, when ill, 
never prescribe for themselves. 

Il. The parent, having chosen the subjects, is more likely to take 
a daily interest in his son’s progress in these subjects. 

IJ. But there are subjects and subjects; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive that ‘ Writing’ can be considered a subject as well as ‘ Latin.’ 
‘ Writing’ is a habit, which can be produced by the Latin master as well 
as by the Writing master; and extreme neatness of execution, care in 
writing, and proper spacing and cleanness, can be demanded in a Latin 
exercise as well as in a page of a copy-book, where the child writes over 
and over again for some twenty times some thoughtless statement like 
‘Emulation commands success.’ Moreover, the interest which the Scottish 
parent generally limits himself to, in inquiring about his son’s success in 
school, is a question about his place in the class. This is not always an 
adequate key to his rate of progress. 

Ill. If a boy has left a school in the country, and has come up to 
the High School of Glasgow or of Dundee well trained in some subjects 
and deficient in others, he can take those classes which seem best suited 
to his needs. 

III. It is true that this class of pupil is a permanent quantity in 
these schools, but it does not amount to 15 per cent.; and it would not 
be advisable to regulate the constitution of a school by a small minority 
of those who are members of it. 

IV. It gives the boys themselves more interest in their work. They 
have taken certain classes because they like them; and they are in most 
eases likely to work hard for them for the same reason. 
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IV. But the average run of boys do not at all know what is in 
them, or how much is in them, until a certain strong and steady pressure 
has been applied; and the road through the world of science or of litera- 
ture, or even the path to the acquirement of certain aptitudes, is much 
better known to a well-educated and thoughtful man than it can be to an 
inexperienced and generally thoughtless boy. Besides, it is certain that 
the majority of boys will take those classes which demand least work, and 
in which their minds can be most at rest. Hence‘ Writing’ and ‘ English’ 
are very popular classes; and many boys lose much valuable time and 
many useful opportunities in those classes. (There is no doubt that an 
excellent and vigorous training may be had out of ‘ English;’ but this is 
not the case at present.) 

V. The teacher of each class, knowing exactly the proportion of 
time his class is holden of in the time-table of the school, can apportion 
his lessons in the same ratio. 

V. But this takes much of the zeal out of a good and enthusiastic 
teacher, who thinks both of the needs of his subject and of the mental 
development of his pupils, and cannot be bound down to petty regulations 
or to small cuttings of lessons to suit a mechanical arrangement. As a 
matter of fact, some of the ablest masters in these schools are compelled, 
by the nature of their subject, by their duty to their pupils, and by their 
self-respect, to poach upon the grounds and liberties of the other masters 
and subjects. In fact, as each ‘subject’ that is really a subject is 
capable of almost infinite extension and expansion (according to Jacolot’s 
dictum, Tout est en tout), and as a liberal education may be given in one 
subject just as well as in another if the teacher is himself a man who has 
been liberally educated, it is simply impossible to restrain the teacher, and 
to say that he shall content himself with only a fraction of the pupil’s 
time and thought. It almost becomes a duty for him to act on the 
whimsical advice of Dean Swift,’ and to demand the whole of the pupils 
time and mind. 

VI. It is stated, and by excellent authority, that the fact of each 
master being supreme in his own department produces a perfect or almost 
perfect state of discipline in his own classes ; and this is attributed to the 
complete absence of any power of appeal on the part of the boy. Asa 
matter of fact, I can testify to the admirable discipline and healthy tone 
of the pupils in both High Schools. This is a strong argument. 

VI. It is not necessary to believe that a sensible head-master 
would interfere in any case between a master and a pupil, or that a 
master would be any weaker than he is at present because there was a 
head of the whole school. Again, on the side of fact and experience, 
there is no reason to believe that the assistant masters of Hton or of 
Rugby have any worse discipline in their rooms than the independent 
masters of Glasgow and Dundee have. The truth is, that discipline is the 
term resultant from the combined factors of the traditions of a school, 
the characters (and self-restraint and good humour) of the masters, and 
the good feeling and habits of attention on the part of the boys. 

VII. A master, having his whole interest in his own department, 
and being paid by results, throws his whole mind and soul into it, and 
does his best for it. 


1 ‘The cook, the butler, the groom, the market-man, and every other servant who is 
concerned in the expenses of the family should act as if his master’s whole estate ought 
to be applied to that servant’s particular business. For instance, if the cook computes 
his master’s estate to be £1000 a year, he reasonably concludes that £1000 a year will 
afford meat enough, and therefore he need not be sparing; the butler makes the same 
big os so may the groom and the coachman; and thus every branch of expense will 

e filled to your master’s honour.’ . 
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VII. But the classes may and do become much too large; and in 
that case the temptation for the master to take as many pupils as‘ he can 
get, with the view of making money (a laudable thing per se), becomes 
almost irresistible. In too large a class one of two things is inevitable. 
Hither (a) the master is forced to neglect some of his pupils; or (0) he is 
forced to sacrifice his subject to a minimum condition of acquirement 
in the whole class ; or, in other words, he is compelled to sacrifice his best 
pupils. Hither the subject is degraded, or the duller boys are neglected. 
If, for example, in a class! of about 100 boys, the master determines that 
no one boy shall have the smallest chance of escape from his work, he has 
to put into operation a very elaborate and business-like plan, and he must 
bid good-bye to all hope of exciting the enthusiasm or stimulating the 
eagerness of his best pupils. Moreover, he can do little in the way of 
teaching ; he must, on the contrary, turn himself into a careful examining 
machine. If the examination is oral, moreover, it may frequently happen 
that each boy has only two or three questions put to him in the hour. 
If the examination is written, then the answers are generally demanded in 
the curtest and most mechanical style, in order that the master may be 
able to look over the papers with due speed. 

VIII. The arrangement of a school into separate classes and depart- 
ments is in harmony with the politico-economical law of Supply and 
Demand; and those subjects are encouraged on which the greatest 
value is set. 

VIII. But the law of Supply and Demand presupposes, for its 
smooth and just action, thorough knowledge on the part of the buyer (a 
condition which is conveyed in the maxim Caveat emptor); but this condi- 
tion is, in the case of education, more often absent than present. If we 
‘buy a loaf, we can soon find out whether it is of the right weight, and we 
can take it to an analyst to ascertain its quality and composition; but 
the results and products of instruction are mostly wnseen, and the parent 
has up to the present time no adequate or uniform standard to gauge 
their value. 

IX. The monopoly of one subject—like classics—is very bad for 
a school; whereas, under the present system, each subject gets fair play. 

IX. What is wanted is not a monopoly, but a well-arranged course, 
or a choice of two well-arranged courses. Moreover, the division 
into subjects is hap-hazard and traditional, and requires constant revision 
by a competent head. Geography, for example, is a vast subject, which 
in the hands of an able and learned man may be made to embrace all the 
sciences of observation and experience—may be so taught as to show the 
. that and the how and the why of the existence of all the different nations 
in the different countries of the globe. But in many schools, geography 
has only two hours a week given to it; while a subject like writing—if 
any one can be so daring as to call it a ‘ subject —fills five hours a week. 

X. The best men will not enter the ‘profession, unless they have 
the uncontrolled management of their own department. 
X. This looks a strong argument; and so it would be if teach- 


1 The question is frequently asked, ‘What is the proper size fora class?’ And the 
answer ranges variously from 20 up to 60, according to the judgment of the speaker, or 
according to his experience, or to the subject for teaching which he has in his mind. M 
own opinion is, that there is and can be no fixed limit to the size of a class, but that at 
least three factors enter into the problem. These three factors are,—the physical energy 
and enthusiasm of the master, the nature of the subject, and the nature of the business 

Jans on which the master conducts his class. If a test drawn from results be demanded, 
4 should then feel inclined to reply: A class is not too large if the master can, at the end 
of each week, place a distinct numerical value upon the work of each individual pupil 
in his class. 


: . | 2 Se 
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ing were really a ‘profession.’ But it is not so as yet; it is merely an 
occupation, into which ninety-nine men out of every hundred who find 
themselves in it have drifted either from force of circumstances or from 
weakness of will. The number of men in Scotland who would not accept 
a position in a school otherwise desirable, because they could not have 
independent control of their own department, may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The real fact is, that the best men will not take a 
class in which they are restricted—as some are—from teaching subjects 
which bear directly on, and which help, the true development of their own 
central subject. 


There are several arguments against the present system, against which 
it is impossible to set any statements on the pro side. For example, (1) 
there can be no promotion according to work done under the present 
arrangements. A boy, however able and however persevering, must drag 
on with his class, composed, it may be, of very dull or very idle members. 
There can, it is generally confessed by the best judges, be no healthy and 
vigorous life in a class, unless there are at least two test examinations 
every year, to enable the hard-working and thoughtful to gain promotion. 
This arrangement seems to me to be quite essential to the better life of the 
High Schools of Glasgow and Dundee. I am induced to add another 
recommendation, which points in the same direction, and that is—that it 
should be in the power of any member of a class to demand an examina- 
tion at the end of a quarter, if he feels that he is able to gain promotion 
at that time. But this healthy graduation among the pupils necessitates 
a corresponding graduation among the masters, and a reorganization 
according either to the German or to the English model—but made, of 
course, with a careful regard to the wants and requirements of the 
Scottish people. 

(2) In the second place, a curriculum seems absolutely necessary to 
the existence of a good school, if it were only to give to parents an 
authoritative deliverance as to what is a good education. Half-educated 
persons are generally ready to look at only one element in a question, and 
to be strongly seized by one thing that seems to take their fancy; and 
they are also ignorant what a large amount of knowledge and how much 
of the best training may be gained by even ordinary minds, if this training 
is early begun, followed upon good and large methods, and never allowed 
to degenerate into cramming. The utility of this trainmg and the 
advantages of such methods are felt by the boy and are visible to others 
in all his after life. At present his attention and his energies are scattered 
too much among a large number of subjects—some of them petty enough 
in themselves, and acquiring importance only from acting as obstacles in 
the path of a larger and sounder education. 
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WN/O.T. EB wht 


A FEW REMARKS ON THE CURRICULUM IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL OF DUNDEE. 


I. Crassicat Sipe.—The curriculum is supposed to extend over eight 
years—from the age of seven to fifteen. 

1. In the first year the pupil has three hours a day only; and he gives 
these three hours to English entirely. It does not appear what is meant 
by English in this case; but the child should at least be learning some 
arithmetic and a little geography. He might learn both addition and 
subtraction—both mentally and on the slate; and especially with a 
view to quickness in reckoning. 

2. Second year.—To prevent the cramping of the child’s hand, it might 
be well to restrict his writing in this first year to writing with a lead 

encil. 
. 3. Third year—Is Geography included in ‘ English’? It seems to me 
unnecessary to have a whole hour’s lesson in writing every day. If the 
written work shown up to the English master is neat and clear, two 
lessons a week in writing would be sufficient. 

4, Fourth year—The remark on writing made above applies with in- 
creased force to the work of this year. It is impossible to conceive of a 
sixth writing class; the steps in the formation of this habit cannot be so 
marked. Moreover, if a boy attends the writing class one hour a day 
for four years, he will have spent nearly a thousand hours in this mechani- 
cal art. A neat and legible hand is a most useful and indeed necessary 
acquirement for every one; but it is the outcome of habit, and not the 
result of direct teaching. A very little teaching will enable the pupil to - 
know how to write; and his own desire to write well and neatly will do 
nine-tenths of the work. I suppose, again, that geography—physical and 
political—is included in ‘English.’ It might be well for the pupil to 
begin French in this year—say, take three hours a week from writing, 
and give it to French. 

5. Fifth year—The writing might here be reduced to once a week, 
always provided that the other masters insist on having all the exercises 
done for them written in the neatest and most legible manner. 

6. Sixth year.—What is Descriptive Geography? There is no note of 
differentia in the word descriptive. It ought to be a thorough and 
scientific course of Physical Geography. Does geography only begin with 
the sixth year?. It is the easiest and most interesting of subjects, and 
should begin with the first year. 

7. Seventh year.—German should have been begun a year earlier; and 
at least three years should be given to French and to German. Five and 
seven years to English, and only two to French and to German seems 
out of proportion. The amount of resistance in EKnglish—the amount of 
mental training to be had out of it asit is at present taught in Scotland, 
is very small; and in many instances it is little more than an excuse for 
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idleness and vacuity of mind. Greek every alternate day is worth very 
little. It is sufficient to stay the pupil’s steps among the difficulties and » 
the drier parts of the accidence, but it can give him no power over the 
language whatever. It would be much better not to learn it at all than 
every alternate day, and to give the time thus gained to making decent 
Latin scholars. 

8. Highth year—Five years are given to Latin, and only two to Greek 
(the alternate days reduce it to this). That is, Latin has about a 
thousand hours of teaching, and Greek only about four hundred }| 


The absence of an examination for removal into each class is a fault 
which cleaves to the whole system. _ 

From the age of eleven to thirteen, French forms part of the course; 
from thirteen to fifteen, German. It seems an objection to stop French 
in order that the pupil may learn German. The two might very well go 
on pari passu. Drawing seems to form part of the course for three years ; 
it is then dropped for two years, and taken up again during the last year. 
This hardly seems fair to the subject. 


II. Moprern Srpz.—The curriculum here hardly varies from the 
classical course, except that there is no Latin nor Greek—that the pupil 
learns ‘ English’ for seven years, and receives one additional year for his 
French. This difference is scarcely distinctive enough. It is very 
doubtful if the two additional years to English is any gain: I have very 
little doubt that it is in many cases a considerable loss. It would be 
better to divide the time saved from Latin and Greek among French, 
German, and a Science~a science taught, not by lecturing and ‘telling? 
but in a scientific manner. 

1. Fourth year—Many of the observations made regarding the classical 
course apply also to this modern side. Itseems a meagre employment of 
the whole of a boy’s fourth year at school to fill it with Arithmetic, Draw- 
ing, Writing, and English. The tendency in Scotland is to reject from 
the schoolroom all subjects which have a concrete interest; never to 
appeal to the natural appetite which all children have for knowledge, and 
to turn all school-work into mere drill. This tendency appears to cul- 
minate in this fourth year of the Modern side. 

2. Fifth and following year—It would be advisable to state, under the 
head English, what particular subject is meant—whether Reading, Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Composition, or Literature. 


TIT. Gres’ Coursr.—The girls are requested to spend two hours a 
day for five years in Drawing, nearly two thousand hours; and one hour 
a day for six years in Writing. The course for them seems even more 
meagre than that for the boys; and much more of their time is wasted 
upon ‘ subjects’ which can hardly be called subjects at all. The strongest 
reasons exist against absorbing so much of the girls’ time in writing. 
The natural love of girls for order and neatness, and even the vanity 
which animates every member of the sex, constitute a permanent motive 
to produce good and clear writing ; and their time is only misspent when 
they are taught to distort their hand into angular forms. One would 
like to see the girls studying Botany or some other science; and a first- 
hand knowledge of some of the best books in our own literature would do 
more to cultivate their taste and elevate their power of enjoyment than 
the reading of the tawdry and second-hand criticisms contained in so- 
called histories of literature. 
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The following recommendations by two of the masters in the High 
School I heartily endorse; but I should be inclined to recommend the 
omission of Greek, and the giving of the time usually devoted to Greek 
to the Latin hours, so that the pupils might get a really firm grasp and 
genuine power over that language. I believe that if Latin is learned 
with full heartiness and thoroughly mastered, other languages, such as 
French and German, are felt to be extremely easy; and, in fact, all other 
studies are attacked with zest and a sense of real power :— 


‘ Norr.—Systematic instruction in History, Geography, and Anti- 
quities from approved text-books has this session been introduced, with 
the view of giving a greater variety and breadth of culture, and securing 
a greater interest In, and higher appreciation of, the subjects of classical 
study. There are, however, great difficulties in the way of a high classical 
standard being reached in this school as at present organized. These 
arise from there being no fixed curriculum. Consequently, there is no 
guarantee for every classical pupil receiving simultaneous and systematic 
instruction in English and Modern Languages; and any attempt to 
deal with Philology is utterly vain and futile. In fact, at present, as 
the time-table is arranged, no pupil studying Greek or Latin after the 
second year can attend English; and where English is regarded as 
absolutely necessary, as it ought to be, Greek is not acquired at all. 
Sometimes it happens that a pupil gives up English for a year or two to 
have Classics, and wice versa. _'The result is that no high standard can be 
acquired in either department, and Classics, from being the unpopular 
branches of study, and since there is no fixed curriculum, suffer greatly 
as regards the number of pupils. This paucity of numbers in the 
advanced classes has also a lethargic effect upon the pupils; for there 
are wanting all those incentives to work, and that liveliness and healthy 
spirit of rivalry, which are excited by large numbers. 

‘The remedy for this state of matters is to havea fixed curriculum, with 
a classical and a modern side (with fewer lesson hours per week in French 
and German for the Classical side, and a course of Latin for three years 
imperative on all pupils destined for the Modern side), to have an average 
fee, and to have all the masters paid out of a common fund. With such 
a system in force, a liberal education in the highest sense of the term 
could be imparted. Pupils in a great hurry to finish their education and 
get into business would then be prohibited from attending classes for 
seven hours a day without a single break, to the great detriment both of 
the mens sana and the corpus sanum. With a restricted number of 
classes each year in a well-regulated course, with suitable play-hours, 
with proper means of recreation and physical exercise within the grounds, 
and with more holidays given at appropriate seasons, higher educational 
results would assuredly be attained. Moreover, all the departments 
would dovetail into one another; and the masters, instead of each work- 
ing for his own pecuniary interests, would strive for the common good, 
and endeavour with united efforts to raise the school to the highest 
possible standard. 

*‘ Apam Witson, M.A,’ 


‘Sometimes, after the interval of a session, a pupil reappears, and 
must be received into the class which he ought only to have entered had 
he continued in the department; and this for the simple reason that, 
while he has neglected English, he has carried on his other studies. To 
make him enter the class he ought, would bring him into collision with 
other departments. The teacher must, therefore, either refuse to admit 
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him at all, or take him into the class he wishes to enter. The free choice 
of classes which parents have, and continually exercise, produces the 
same confusion. Besides, many of the pupils who continue in this depart- 
ment have no knowledge of Latin, French, or German, so that the 
critical study of the language is all but impossible. 

‘ To have a high standardit is necessary to have systematically trained 
pupils, and to make the master independent of the mere number he may 
have in his department. A well-adjusted curriculum, strictly adhered to, 
an average fee, and a common fund out of which all the masters should 
be paid, would do much to correct the evils complained of, by substituting 
the interests of the school as a whole for the merely selfish interests of 
the individual. 

‘ Jonn B. Cuarrzs, M.A., English Master. 


Niwot Evi de 


MORGAN’S AND THE ORPHAN HOSPITALS. 


I also visited Morgan’s Hospital and the Orphan Hospital.—The classes 
in Morgan’s I did not examine, as this had been done not many months 
before by H.M. Inspector. But I looked over the building, and had 
some interesting conversation with the head-master. Mr. David Mitchell 
is a capable and sensible man, and he has excellent ideas of organizing 
and governing. His mind is full of plans for keeping out the vices which 
naturally and inevitably spring up in those monastic institutions called 
Hospitals. ; 

There are at present 86 boys in the Hospital. The maximum number 
that can be admitted is 100. They are admitted between the ages of 
seven and nine, and are allowed to remain in the Hospital till they are 
fourteen. The inside of the building is delightfully clean; but it seems 
enormously large for so small a number of boys. There is a splendid 
board-room,—a decidedly better room than any in the Town-Hall,—which, 
I am informed, is used only four hours in the year. There are twenty . 
governors, and they meet in this board-room. There are only two class- 
rooms in this vast building. 

The building is one of the finest in Dundee. It stands on a beautiful 
and commanding site, and is an ornament to the town. But it seems an 
enormously elaborate apparatus to give a primary education (with the 
addition of a little German and a very little Latin) to about a hundred 
boys. 

Teele most respectfully suggest to them the propriety of boarding 
out the boys in their own homes, and the orphans (the larger majority) 
in decent homes, as like their own as can be found. They could then 
establish one or two large schools in the building, admit paying pupils, 
engage the best masters to be found, and give their own protégés the 
advantage of a better education than they even now have. This recom- 
mendation may look very revolutionary ; but, as the effect of carrying it 
out would be to spread still more widely the fame of Mr. Morgan, and 
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to do the maximum of educational good to the town (without a single 
drawback), it is probably the most conservative measure they could adopt. 
Such a measure would conserve all that was good i in Mr. Morgan’s ideas, 
and leave out all that was defective. It would be the highest honour 
they could pay to his memory; for we are compelled to believe that, 
were he now alive, he would avail himself of the best knowledge and 
advice that were available. 

I also visited and inspected the Dundee Orphan Institution, and ex- 
amined each child individually. 

There are in the institution—which is an excellent building, kept with 
great care and in excellent order—d0 children; 34 boys and 16 girls. 
These are divided into seven classes; and all are taught by one teacher, 
_ Mr. Peddie. 

The discipline is feeble. Master and children are on the most friendly 
terms; and the general ways of the school seem to be the result of an 
amicable compromise between the two contracting parties. The children 
seem to be too much indulged; and order and discipline are wanting. 
Copying was carried on in the most open and matter-of-fact way. The 
habit was ingrained, and remonstrances from me availed for about five 
minutes only. . During the whole of the examination the children kept up 
a perpetual chatter; and, when requested to keep perfect silence, obeyed 
the request for about two minutes, then forgot it and began afresh, and as 
livelily as ever. Mr. Peddie is an excellent man, full of the milk of human 
kindness, and most desirous for the welfare of the children under him; 
but even kindness is apt to generate wilfulness and laxness of discipline. 
The mental work, as a necessary consequence, is poor. 


J. ARIrHMetic. 
(a) Notation— 


Examined. : e : : 33 

Passed . F : : : ; 2 

Failed . F x 5 \ 21 
(6) Standard V. (Bills of Parcel) 

Examined . 7 5 13 

Passed . ; : ) i 3 

Failed . 4 } : : , 10 
(c) Standard III. fPembenne ea 

Examined . : 20 

Passed . $ : : ; : 4 

‘Failed . 4 : i P 3 16 


The figures were neither neat nor tidy. Girls who had been in the 
institution two or three years had only got as far as Simple Multiplica- 
tion; and some who had been five years could not work sums in Com- 
pound Subtraction. Several boys who have been inmates for four 
years, also, could not put down numbers properly, when dictated. 


II. Dicrarron. 


Examined .. : shige 33 
Passed . : A 5 . 19 


Failed fi . : 14 
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III. Reape. 


Examined . 4 A . 5 33 
Passed L : 2 3 29 


Failed : : . . . 4 
IV. Gzoeraruy. Poor and inaccurate topography. 


The reading was simply reading off. There was a total absence of 
expression; it was simply, in prose, a kind of mild shouting ; and in 
poetry, a coarse sing-song. The articulation was thick and uneducated ; 
and the girls, without exception, uttered their sentences in a long 
plaintive whine. The following general remarks are taken from notes 
made on the spot :— 

Great looseness and friendliness in discipline; poor order. Talking is 
the rule, and not the slightest air of business in the room. No pains 
taken to do things in a quiet way; not the smallest respect for work. 
Slates banged about in the noisiest manner; and the children do the work- 
ing of their sums aloud. The children merely play at being at school. 
None accustomed to help themselves; not a good training for after life. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Peddie would become an excellent teacher 
if he were not asked to manage and to teach seven classes at one time, 
if he had a standard to work up to, and if the school were regularly 
inspected. But I should strongly recommend to the Directors the pro- 
priety of allowing the children to attend some school in the neighbour- 
hood, where they would mix with children of different classes. The 
institution would still be a home for them; and they could prepare their 
lessons in the evening under Mr. Peddie’s superintendence. 


N OE Say: 


ROUGH SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF DUNDEE ENDOWMENTS. 


1. The twofold difficulty of distributing endowments, so as to produce 
the maximum of benefit and the minimum of disadvantage, is felt in 
Dundee as in other large and growing cities. On the one hand, many 
who do not need the endowments get them; on the other, for one ‘ de- 
serving ’ person who obtains a bursary, two ‘ deserving’ are left out ; 
and in the third place, there is no guarantee that the education given is 
worth the money it costs. 

2. The method of giving must not defeat the object of giving; and 
this brings us to the fundamental principles for the right distribution of 
endowments : 

1st, The founder’s will should be carried out in full, where it does not 

injure the interests of society. 

2d, The founder’s name and fame should be extended as widely as 

possible. . 


_ 
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3d, No giving should be without conditions. 

4th, All giving should be so conducted that even those who receive 

nothing are helped. 

3. The only plan which unites all these principles and satisfies all 
these conditions, is the plan of distributing these endowments as prizes 
or bursaries among the children in the primary schools, so as to enable 
them to carry on their education in secondary schools—that is, in the 
High School or in the new College of Science. 

4. The examinations for these bursaries might be held once a year, 
presided over by some of the Municipal dignitaries, and conducted by an 
independent authority. This would give to them a solemnity which 
would do much to increase the respect for education throughout the 
borough. They might be held in the Morgan Hospital. 

5. These examinations should be only on the subjects tanght in primary 
schools. Persons not members of primary schools might be admitted to 
them, on their parents making a declaration that they required assistance 
in the education of their children. 

6. Bursars to hold their bursaries for only one year, and to sit for 
examination in order to the re-holding of the bursary for the next year- 

7. All bursaries to bear the name of the founder, in the proportion of 
the funds left by him; and the bursars to be entered at the High School 
or the College of Science, under his name—as Ferguson Bursars, Webster 
Bursars, and so on. 

8. Candidates under the age of thirteen! not to be allowed to compete. 


Tt is probable that the impartial and uniform carrying out of this plan 
would slowly and surely raise the whole plateau of education in Dundee; 
would give to the work of every teacher and of every pupil in the town 
@ new importance and a higher value; would make the question of edu- 
cation a town question (of even greater weight than that of water or of 
gas), and would bind together all classes in mutual helpfulness and re- 
liance. It would benefit financially all the protégés of the founders (only 
some of whom, and these not always the most deserving, can at present 
be assisted) ; it would benefit mentally even those who failed to gain the 
bursaries; it would benefit the schools the pupils left and the schools 
they joined ; and it would help to re-create the old love and respect for 
education on which Scotland has for hundreds of years justly prided herself. 


Nore on tHe Coitece or Scrence.—There has been some contro- 
versy as to whether this College ought to be situated in Dundee or in 
St. Andrews. There is one paramount reason why it onght to be 
in Dundee; and this is, that only in Dundee can evening classes for 
working men be established in connection with the College. These even- 
ing classes will, for the first ten years of its existence, most probably be 
the most useful part of the Institution; and it is to be hoped that they 
will be numerously attended. This was and is still the case with the 
evening classes of the Owen’s College in Manchester. 


1 The application of the system of competitive examinations to the very young is at- 
tended with great dangers both io the body and to the mind. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS OF NEWTON-STEWART. 


There are two endowed schools in this town—the Ewart Institute and 
the Douglas Academy. 


I. The Ewart Institute is composed of three distinct schools, carried 
on quite independently of each other, and by separate heads. The capital 
left for the High School amounts to £7000, and the annual income is 
about £320. There are at present only two trustees of the Ewart Fund; 
but the Free or Ragged School has been placed under a separate board, 
which consists of fifteen gentlemen. 

The Ewart Institute High School is a school with accommodation for 
120 boys, but the average attendance last year was only 95. 

The Girls’ School, which is called the ‘ ladies’ department’ of the High 
School, but is, in fact, a separate school, has accommodation for 60 girls ; 
but the average attendance during the last three years has been only 30. 

The Ewart Institute Free School has accommodation for about, 100 
pupils; and the average attendance has been 60 boys and 20 girls. The 
income of this school is £300; the expenditure, £250. 

No one of these three schools is under inspection or independent 
examination, and there exists at present no trustworthy test of their 
regular efficiency. ‘The High School sent up, from 1866 to 1870, all of 
its pupils who had reached the prescribed age, and who had been at 
least nine months in the school, to the Local Examinations of the Hdin- 
burgh University, and the success of the school was very remarkable. 
This has been discontinued since 1870; and, whatever may be the defects 
of these examinations, I cannot think the absence of this test and stimulus 
in any sense an advantage to the school. 

It is also, I think, to be regretted, that the Girls’ School and the Free 
School have been deprived of the guidance of the head-master of, the 
High School, who is a man of great ability and experience. It also seems 
an anomaly, which does not exist, so far as I am aware, in any other 
school in Scotland, that the two assistants in the Boys’ High School 
should have to give up a portion of their time to teaching in the Girls’ 
School, but not under the superintendence or direction of the head-master. 
There does not appear to have been any sufficient reason for the separa- 
tion of the two departments, which originally formed one school; and the 
union of boys and girls in the same classes seems to be attended with 
good results in many of the best schools in Scotland. It is doubtful 
‘whether this is not a contravention of the founder’s will; and it is certain 
that the numbers of the girls have enormously decreased. 

But the chief difficulty under which the High School labours is the 
want of a proper constitution. It is at present managed by two trustees, 
one of whom is almost totally incapacitated from acting by ill health. 
The affairs of the school have accordingly fallen into the hands of only 
one trustee; and I would earnestly recommend that they should be placed 
under the care of the Board of Fifteen, which at present manages the Free 
School. This arrangement, I am convinced, would be acceptable to all 
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parties in the town, and would be hailed with pleasure by that part of the 
county in which the Institute stands. There are reasons, moreover, on 
which I need not touch here, why this change should be made without 
loss of time. If, further, an effort were made to secure the presence upon 
* this Board of as many educated men as possible, it would be a benefit to 
the town as well as to the Institute. Such gentlemen, for example, as 
the Sheriffs of the two counties, and the Episcopalian clergyman of the 
town, could not but be useful, by their guidance and advice, upon a . 
Board of this character. 


II. Samuel Douglas’ Free School, or, as it is usually called, The 
Douglas Academy, is a primary school (with a few secondary branches 
in it), with a capital fund of £10,000. The purpose of the founder was 
to maintain, clothe, and educate children, the sons of poor but respect- 
able parents. There are at present 12 boys on the foundation; and, 
ceteris paribus, orphans seem to have a preference. 

In addition to the foundationers, the head-master is allowed to keep a 
limited number of private boarders; and there are at present 9 of this 
class. In addition to these 21 pupils, there are about 100 day-scholars 
who pay fees; and these 121 pupils are taught by one master. This is 
a great disadvantage ; and it is hardly possible that the instruction given 
can be efficient. 

The trustees of the Douglas Academy consist of the ministers and 
elders of the two parishes of Penninghame and Kirkmabreck, numbering, 
when at their full complement, eight in all. This is manifestly a defec- 
tive constitution, as there is no security that the elders of these parishes 
are men of education. It would be greatly for the benefit of this school 
if it also were placed under the care of the Board of Fifteen. It would, 
I also think, tend greatly to the benefit of the town and to the organiza- 
tion of instruction in it, if this school were affiliated to the High School, 
and an arrangement were made by which promising pupils from this 
school (which would probably be still more efficient than it can at present 
be, were it to restrict its curriculum to that of a primary school) might 
gain bursaries and hold them in the High Schoo]. Similar bursaries might 
be founded in connection with the High School, to be held by pupils of 
that school in the Universities. 


Til. The beauty and healthiness of the situation of Newton-Stewart, and 
the commodiousness of the school buildings of these two institutions, might, 
if they were seconded by a large-minded management and a liberal con- 
stitution, make of this town a large and influential educational centre, and 
thus promote the prosperity of the town as well as of the educational 
interests of the south of Scotland. It has all the advantages of Dollar, 
and more of its own; andit has a very large field, both in England and 
in Scotland, from which to draw pupils. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lorp anp GENTLEMEN, 


Your obedient Servant, 


J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF DUNDEE ENDOWMENTS. 


Capital. 


ae 
Morgan Hospital, . - 5 79,138 12 


Ogilvie’s. ,, ; ; : 14,000 
Alexander Edward’s Bequest, . ; 1,000 
Anderson Scholarship Fund, . h 1,000 
The Misses Baxter’s Donation, : 2,500 
Guthrie’s Fund, . ; , : 3,629 
Clark’s Mortifieation, . : : 714 
Webster’s hase : 111 
Lawson’s 

Constable’s 

Henderson’s . ; 475 
Paton’s : : - 500 
Pullar’s ; ; 3,000 
Roger’s : ; 1,745 . 


ise S. Ge 6. 16- Cy BS Se Soy Se SS) Se ae 


Grahai’s : % 2 203 
Brown’s ; A : 4,382 
Hughes’ ; 4 128 5 0 
36 16 


144 8 


Ramsay's ; : : 920 
Whyte’s 4 3,610 


So . Sa & 


Ferguson’s x 4 = 3,550 150 12 


Stiven’s She 1,764 


be 
o 


70 10 
Bruce’s P 2 477 


o 


20 0 
240 0 
Johnston’s : ‘ ; 6,126 19 3 235 15 


i, Coen, Go 6S. Gb” KO Sw bSt sey Nsw S Sr 
to 


Webster’s ; 6,000 


Lowden’s . 2 678 oe 27 OD. 


d 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
£ 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 


Miln’s : A x 4,800 0 0 ga? 


143,575 7 7 5,607 17 8 
Total of Endowment, . 3 ‘ : £143,575 7 7 
Probable Total of Income, . ; ; 5, 607 17 8 


L.—The income has in the great cimotiey of cases been roughly calculated 
at 4 per cent. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, 9 October 1874. 


PRESENT— 


Srr Epwarp CoLesrooxres, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 
Sir Wa. Srrrtive MaxweE xt, Bart., M.P. 

Mr. Ramsay, M.P. 

Mr. Parker. 

Mr. LANCASTER. 

Mr. SErrar. 


Principat Suarrp, St. Andrews, examined. 


1. The Chairman.—I understand you wish to make some statement, in 
addition to your former evidence, with regard to certain chairs in your 
University ?—Yes; I think there is nothing connected with our Uni- 
versity that more requires change than the state of those chairs, and 
therefore I should like to make all I have to say as explicit as possible. 

2. What chairs do you refer to?—I refer to the three chairs which 
are in the gift of private patrons—namely, the Humanity chair, which is 
in the gift of the Duke of Portland, as heir of the Scots of Scotstarvit ; 
the Civil History chair, which is in the gift of the Marquis of Ailsa; 
and the Chemistry chair, which is in the gift of the Earl of Leven. As 
there are matters of detail which one cannot bear in memory, I have 
asked our secretary to give me all the facts with regard to the founding 
of these chairs. He has given me them in a very clear form, and I would 
just beg to hand his statement to the Commissioners. I have read it 
over, and I quite agree with it: The statement is as follows :— 


MEMORANDUM as to the THREE CHAIRS in the Untversity of St. ANDREWs the 
Appointments to which are in the hands of Private Patrons. 


I. Humanity Chair—The patronage of this chair is, by the Act passed in 
the year 1747 (20th George 11.), entitled, ‘ An Act for uniting the two Colleges 
of St. Salvator and St. Leonard in the University of St. Andrews, pursuant to 
an agreement for that purpose,’ declared to be vested in ‘ David Scot of Scots- 
tarvit, Esquire, his heirs and assigns.’ 

Previous to the union of the Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, there 
was a Professorship of Humanity in each College. That in St. Leonard’s College 
was founded in the year 1620 by Sir John Scot of Scotstarvit, Knight, 
Director of His Majesty’s Chancellarie, who mortified to that College certain 
lands, annual rents, and books, ‘ to the avail of 8000 merks or thereby, for the 
use of a Regent of Humanity’ therein. The Humanity chair in St. Salvator’s 
College was founded by the Earl of Cassilis. It is stated in a return made by 
the Principal and masters of the United College to the Royal Commission of 
1830, that both of the Professorships of Humanity were established ‘ with 
special funds attached to them by private individuals, with consent of the 
masters, and were sanctioned by Acts of visitation.’ 

By the Act of 1747 uniting the Colleges, it was enacted that thenceforth 
there should be in the United College ‘ one Professor of Humanity,’ and that 
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the right of patronage should be in and belong to Mr. Scot of Scotstarvit and 
his heirs, etc., as above mentioned. 

The present patron is the Duke of Portland, to whom the patronage has 
passed by marriage. 

It is now impossible to state with certainty what the original mortification 
by Sir John Scott yields, but it would appear that the yearly produce is about 
£75, 8s. 8d. 

The sum contributed by the Crown, or from Parliamentary vote, is £120— 
vide Ordinance of Universities Commission, 1858, No. 21 (St. Andrews No. 4). 

Il. Civil History Chair.—This chair was instituted in 1747 by the Act of 
George ll. uniting the two Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard. -It was 
enacted by that statute that the first Professor of Civil History in the United 
College should be Mr. William Vilant, who had previously held the office of 
Professor of Humanity in St. Salvator’s College. And it is thereby further 
enacted that the ‘ right of patronage of the Professorship of Civil History shall 
be in and belong to John, Harl of Cassilis, his heirs and assigns.’ There is no 
express statement in the Act of Parliament that the Earl of Cassilis had 
founded the Humanity Chair in St. Salvator’s College, and, so far as has been 
discovered, nothing to that effect is contained in the volume of evidence taken 
by the Royal Commission of 1830; but by the Foundation Charter of St. Sal- 
vator’s College, Bishop Kennedy reserved to Gilbert, Lord Kennedy, his 
brother-german, and his heirs, the patronage of certain prebends or chaplain- 
cies in the College. The rights of the Cassilis family to the patronage were 
ratified by the Act of Parliament 1621; and from a decreet of reduction, ‘at 
the instance of the Earl of Cassilis and Mr. James Strachan, Professor of 
Humanity, against Thomas Martine, reducing his election to the Prebend of 
Balgedae,’ it appears ‘that, by contract betwixt Lord Cassilis and the College, 
his lordship, as patron of the prebendars, became patron of the Humanity 
chair as coming in their place.’ This decreet is dated 27th July 1677, and 
shows that the Harl, in addition to any mortification or new endowment he 
may have given, made partial provision for the Professor by conferring on him 
the emoluments of these prebends. The salary from all sources was reported 
in 1740 to be £38; but of this only £13 was derived from the funds of the 
College, and £5, 4s. 84d. from the Earl of Cassilis’ mortification. The chair of 
Civil History appears to have been substituted for the Humanity chair which 
existed in St. Salvator’s College, and the Karl of Cassilis was appointed patron 
of it by the Act uniting the Colleges. 

The Harl of Cassilis (Marquis of Ailsa) still exercises the patronage of the 
Civil History chair. 

By the ordinance of the Scottish Universities Commissioners of 1858 No. 21 
(St. Andrews No. 8), it was ordained that ‘ the Professor of Civil History shall 
also be Professor of Natural History,’ and that he should in each year deliver a 
course or courses of lectures on Natural History. 

The amount of the present annual Parliamentary vote for the chair of Civil 
History and Natural History is £100. 

Ill. Chemistry Chair.—The Professorship of Chemistry was founded by John 
‘Gray, Hsq., late of Paddington, in Middlesex, who by his will, dated 30th June 
1808, bequeathed to the Principal and masters of the United College £2000, to 
be invested in the purchase of land, the proceeds of which, after the termina- 
tion of the liferent of the money by certain persons named in the will, were 
thereby appointed to be applied in payment of ‘the salary for a Professor of 
Chemistry’ in the University of St. Andrews, together with two bursaries of 
7 each, to be held during the ordinary philosophy course in the United 

ollege. 

Mr. Gray directed that the professor should ‘ be from time to time nominated 
by the Harl of Leven, or such person as shall from time to time possess and 


enjoy the title of Karl of Leven.’ The precise terms of the bequest will be 


found in the Report of the Universities Commissioners of 1840. From the 
Report of this Commission (p. ix.), it appears that the money received by the 
College under Mr. Gray’s will, after deduction of legacy’duty, was about £1800, 
and that the fund was allowed to accumulate for a number of years before it 
was invested in land. No appointment was made to the chair until the death 
of Dr. Briggs, Professor of Medicine in the College, who had come under an 
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obligation to teach Chemistry, But at his decease, in 1840, Lord Leven 
exercised his right of patronage for the first time. ; 

The patronage is still vested in, and exercised by, Lord Leven. 

The Professor receives annually from Mr. Gray’s endowment the sum of 
£90. The amount of the annual Parliamentary grant towards the Professor’s 
salary is £125. 


With regard to that historical statement, I would like to make one 
observation. It says that the chair of Humanity in the College of St. 
Salvator was probably founded by the Earl of Cassilis, and that he 
seems to possess certain rights in the College. NowI do not know 
when these rights originated, but I think it probable they arose in this 
way :—St. Salvator’s College was founded by one of the Kennedy family, 
—the famous Bishop Kennedy, who was Chancellor of Scotland in the 
reign of James 11., a very remarkable man,—and I think it may be, that 
at the Reformation, when the College was all changed, some rights in 
the College were continued in the family to which Bishop Kennedy be- 
longed. I think that is probably the way in which the connection between 
the Cassilis family and the College arose. I have no historical evidence 
for this, but that is my own conjecture. 

8. Mr. Lancaster.—Then the expression in the Act of Parliament of 1621 
to this effect, ‘reserving to the Earl of Cassilis all rights and privileges 
which he has in the College of St. Salvator,’ can receive no other ex- 
planation than what you have given?—This is my impression; but 
I think one would need to look back at the documents referring to tke 
remodelling of the College at the Reformation (which I have not done) 
before making a confident assertion. 

4, ‘Civil History’ is the title formerly given to a chair in the United 
College ?—Yes. 

5. As it now stands in your calendar, it is the chair of ‘Civil and 
Natural History ?’—Yes. 

6. Can you tell us when the combination was made ?—It was done by 
the last Scottish Universities’ Commission, but how it came to be done 
has been a standing marvel. In fact, I feel ashamed when any one looks 
at our calendar, and asks me how we come to have such a chair. On 
what principle the Commission should have done it I cannot say. What 
led them to do it was, that when the present incumbent, Dr. Macdonald, 
got his appointment from the Earl of Cassilis or Marquis of Ailsa, an 
arrangement had been made that he should lecture on natural history. 
His predecessor, Dr. Ferrie, a beneficed clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
—who is said to have had a competent knowledge of civil history,—had 
lectured on it, but his lectures had never been well attended. When, on 
his death in 1850, the chair became vacant, Sir David Brewster, who was 
then Principal of the College, being a great patron of physical science, 
and not a believer in the humanitarian studies, induced the Senatus to 
petition the patron to appoint to the chair a professor competent to teach, 
and with the understanding that he should teach, natural history. I now 
hand you a copy of the minute of the Senatus in which that request was 
conveyed to the patron :— 


Excerpt Minute of Meeting of Senatus, of date 18th June 1850. 


‘The meeting being of opinion that, in present circumstances, there does not 
appear any probability of forming an efficient class of civil history in this Uni- 
versity, resolve to recommend to the Marquis of Ailsa, the patron of the vacant 
chair, in filling up the present vacancy, to select a person competent to teach, 
and with the understanding that he shall teach, natural history in its various 
branches; and they instruct the Rector to communicate this resolution to the 


patron.’ 
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The gentleman appointed on this footing was Dr. Macdonald, the present 
occupant of the chair. When the late Commission came, they found things 
in this position, and they lumped the two subjects together, which has 
always seemed to me a most extraordinary thing to do. 

7. Was that done by special ordinance ?—By a special ordinance, which 
I have often read. 

8. And prior to the date of that ordinance, there was no titular pro- 
fessor of natural history?—None. I believe that, since the Commission 
sat, Dr. Macdonald has given a few lectures upon civil history, but they 
have been few. 

9. Do you know whether, prior to the appointment of the present 
holder of the chair, civil history had ever been practically taught at St. 
Andrews ?—Yes; I have heard that the late Dr. Ferrie lectured, and 
lectured well. 

10. The Chairman.—Have you any further statement to make to the 
Commissioners ?—I have to say, in the strongest manner possible, with- 
out alluding to particular chairs or holders of chairs, but speaking 
generally, that I think the right of patronage to these chairs by private 


patrons is most prejudicial to the interests of the United Colleges. I can-> 


not express too strongly my opinion on that subject, and I think I 
may say that all my colleagues to whom I have spoken (I have not 
spoken to them all) agree with me in my opinion. One reason I have 
is this, that whenever such chairs fall vacant there is no security that an 
adequate man shall be put into the chair. The patrons are at a distance. 
I would not say they do not exercise their privilege conscientiously. I 
believe they do act conscientiously in their appointments according to 
their lights, but that is of no avail when they have not the knowledge 
necessary to guide them. ‘They hold no communication with the College ; 
in fact, I believe some private patrons would regard as an encroachment 
upon their own privileges any representation on the part of the College. 
And they have not necessarily any acquaintance with the condition or 
the requirements of the United College. Indeed, I suppose that if 
some of the patrons were questioned, they could tell you little or 
nothing about the College. I will not make any comment on the past 
appointments of our three private patrons. Some of these appoint- 
ments may have been judicious ones, and justified by the result. Some 
of them may not have been so. But this I will say, that the con- 
tinuance of these three chairs in the gift of private and wholly irre- 
‘sponsible patrons greatly lessens the confidence of the public in the 
United College ; for whenever any one of the three chairs falls vacant, 
the public has no security that the best available candidate will secure 
the appointment. And this sense of insecurity as to fit appointments 
being made to some of our most important chairs is a great element of 
weakness to the United College. When a vacancy in any of these three 
chairs occurs, many of the fittest men do not come forward as candidates. 
They refuse to solicit an appointment which they believe may be deter- 
mined not by merit, but by private interest. And of those who do come 
forward, there is no guarantee that the patron will select the best. I 
was going to add, that so far as I know, the holding of such chairs 
by private patrons is a perfect anomaly, and I think St. Andrews 
is the only one of the four Scotch Universities in which such a thing 
exists. I would conclude by saying that we would be most thankful to 
the Commissioners if-they would help us in any way to get rid of that 
anomaly. 
[ Adjourned. | 
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Notre From Principat TuLLoce. 


So far as I know, the statement of facts embodied in Principal Shairp’s 
evidence is quite correct ; and I have no hesitation in concurring in the 
general opinion that it is extremely desirable to have the three chairs in 
our University to which the statement refers placed under public instead 
of private patronage. Nothing can be worse than a system of patronage 
which has no natural connection with the University, which is under no 
compulsion to consider the interests of the University as primary in the 
appointment of a Professor, and which, as experience has proved here, 
may, without explanation, reject important representations in the case 
of a vacancy. Nothing, it appears to me, can be said on behalf of 
such a system; and I sincerely hope that the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission may be able to assist us in getting rid of it. 

Joun Tutiocs, D.D., Senior Principal. 
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TABULAR STATISTICS 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 4 
IN THE BURGHS OF } 


_ ABERDEEN, DUNDEE, EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW. 


Nore — University Bursaries are reported on separately in 2d Report, pp. 
696, im the Appendia to the 3d acai Vol. I. p. 427, and at 


s in the tins Tables, ELEMENTARY Endowed Schools are distinguished 
asterisk (*); while Bursaries or Scholarships at Endowed SECONDARY — xz 
have a (t) prefiaed to them, and are separately reported on, wader that 
id, in v this volume at PP. 319 and 343. 
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CHAMBERS, 75 UNION STREET, 
ABERDEEN, 24th February 1874. 


Sir,—Referring to your letter to the Convener of the Incorporated Trades of 
Aberdeen of date the 28th ult., and the receipt of which was acknowledged by 
me on 3d inst., I have now been instructed, in reply to your request to be fur- 
nished with a statement of the amount, nature, and application of the funds of 
the Trades—so far as these are applicable to educational purposes—to supply 
you with the following particulars :— 

First. About the year 1808, the seven separate trades, along with the Master 
of Trades’ Hospital, instituted a seminary for the purpose of affording a cheap 
education to the children of the members of the different trades. Each of the 
seven trades, as well as the Master of Hospital, contributed the sum of six 
pounds annually for the support of this school; and the salary of the school- 
master was supplemented from the fees payable by the pupils. This annual 
contribution was afterwards increased to seven pounds. The whole revenue, 
which chiefly consists of these contributions, is annually applied for the pur- 
poses of the Trades’ School; and to prevent the necessity of raising the scale of 
fees payable by the pupils, a movement has recently been made with the view 
of increasing the annual contribution from seven pounds to ten pounds. Some 
of the trades have acquiesced in this proposition, while others have declined te 
increase their subscription. 

Second. In the year 1736 Mr. James Milne, a tailor burgess of Aberdeen, 
mortified the sum of ten thousand pounds Scots, the interest of which was to 
be annually applied for the education of sons of freemen tailors; and he pro- 
vided that, in the event of there not being a sufficient number of sons of 
members of the tailor trade to exhaust the income, the overplus was to be 
employed in educating the sons of ‘depauperate freemen’ of any of the other 
six trades. Some disputes and differences having arisen between the tailor and 
the other trades regarding the appropriation of this overplus, the tailor trade, 
‘in the year 1765, in virtue of a Decree-Arbitral, handed over the principal sum 
of three hundred pounds sterling for behoof of the other six trades, in satis- 
faction of all claim or right competent to them, in all time coming, against the 
funds or revenue of James Milne’s Mortification. The revenue derived from 
the balance of this Mortification has been regularly applied by the Tailor 
Incorporation for the education of the sons of its members; and the present 
income is about thirty-five pounds a year. 

The three hundred pounds sterling just referred to was divided among the 
six trades equally, that is to say, each of them received a capital sum of fifty 
pounds sterling ; and the income derivable therefrom is regularly appropriated 
by these different trades for educational purposes. Some of them add it to 
separate sums set apart by their own trade for educational purposes, and so 
keep it separate from their general funds, while others require it to enable 
them to pay their annual contribution to the Trades’ School. 

Third. In the year 1831 Mr. Alexander Watson mortified the sum of one 
hundred pounds sterling for the education of sons (between the ages of eight 
and eleven years) of members of the tailor trade. This fund is supplemented 
by a contribution from each entrant to the tailor trade; and the annual 
revenue, which presently amounts to twenty pounds sterling, is regularly ap- 
plied for the education of such boys. ; ; 

Such appears to the office-bearers of the different trades to be the whole in- 
formation which you desire. I am requested, however, to add, that there are 
bursary funds belonging to the incorporations ; but as these trades’ bursaries 
were fully inquired into by the University Commissioners, it appears to be 
unnecessary to give here any details relative to them.—I am, Sir, your 


obedient Servant, 
JOHN THOMSON, 
Joint-Clerk to the Seven Incorporated 
Trades of Aberdeen. 


Smon 8S. Lauriz, Esq., 
Secretary, Endowed Schools Commission, 
111 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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SHOWING THE ANNUAL VALUE OF ENDOWMENTS RETURNED TO 
THE COMMISSIONERS AS— 4 


i £0) ORIGINALLY DESTINED, BUT NOT NOW APPLIED TO EDUCATION ; : 
- @ NOT ORIGINALLY DESTINED, BUT NOW APPLIED TO EDUCATION; AND | 

‘ — @) NOT DEVOTED TO EDUCATION, BUT WHICH, IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED 
TO THE COMMISSIONERS, MAY NOW BE RIGHTLY SO APPLIED. 
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DETAILED STATEMENTS 


REGARDING SOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ENDOWMENTS 
pate ENTERED IN THE 


PRECEDING TABLES. 


4 


Nore.—The annual revenue of the following Endowments will be found, 


in some cases, to differ slightly from the amounts entered in the ‘ Parochial 
Statistics. ‘This arises from the circumstance that the ‘ Detailed Statements’ 
bring the accounts up to a more recent date. 
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DETAILED STATEMENTS REGARDING SOME OF 
THE MOST IMPORTANT ENDOWMENTS EN- 
TERED IN THE PRECEDING TABLES. 


1. THE GUILDRY FUNDS, ABERDEEN. 


Tx consequence of the passing of the ‘ Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act’ (32 & 33 Vict. cap. 39), the Town Council of Aberdeen, by re- 
solutions of date 8th September 1870 and 9th January 1871, appointed 
a committee to report upon the destination and application of the various 
funds held by them in trust for charitable and educational purposes, 
with the view of dealing with them in one scheme. 

Accordingly, a draft report was shortly afterwards submitted to the 
Council and discussed by them, but met with so much opposition that it 
went no further. 

From that report it appears that what are known as the ‘ Guildry 
Funds’ consist of three separate funds, founded at different periods, with 
an aggregate capital of upwards of £46,000, yielding a revenue of £1710 
per annum, thus :— 


Stock at 30th | Revenue for 
Sept. 1870. 1869-70. 


I. Hospital Charge, or Guild Brethren’s Hospital, 


founded 28th May 1459, . : = . | £18,171 14 6 | £659 16 9 

II. Guild Box, founded 16th July and 23d September 
1600, Be c : : 5 : 11,318 15 5 | 38614 3 

III. Additional Fund to Guild Box, founded 2d 
December 1736 and Ist February 1737, 5 16,724 8 9| 664 3 5 


| 
| £46,214 18 8 £1710 14 5 
\ | 


It may be premised that these funds have for years formed the subject 
of ‘endless discussions and a good deal of litigation’ between the Council 
and the Guildry—the latter holding that they belonged exclusively to the 
burgesses of Guild, and ought to be applied solely for their behoof; while 
the majority of the former were of opinion that at least the ‘ Additional 
Fund to the Guild Box,’ if not also ‘St. Thomas’ or the Guild Brethren’s 
Hospital Fund, belonged to the common good, and that the application 
of the revenue should no longer, as hitherto, be restricted to burgesses of 
Guild. 


I. St. Thomas’ or the Guild Brethren’s Hospital Fund. 
_ This fund is now known as the Hospital Charge, or Guild Brethren’s 
Hospital, and is believed to have originated in Canon Clatt’s foundation 
in 1459 as St. Thomas’ Hospital, destined ‘ pro receptione pauperum et 
infirmorum ad predictum hospitale supervenientium.’ 
if 
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In 1609 the Town Council, it is alleged, improperly restricted the 
benefits of the Hospital to decayed burgesses of Guild, for whose behoof 
alone the annual revenue has been applied since that date. Numerous 
bequests continued to be made to the Hospital from time to time; but it 
was not till 1630 that any of these was expressly destined to decayed 
burgesses of Guild. Altogether, it is estimated that about one-half of 
the total amount bequeathed was to St. Thomas’ Hospital, or to the 
Hospital of the burgh, for the maintenance of poor and infirm men, and 
the other half to the Guild Brethren’s Hospital, for the support of decayed 
burgesses of Guild. 


II. The Guild Box. 

The Guild Box was originally instituted for the support of ‘merchants 
and brethren of Guild;’ but the funds appear to have become exhausted 
about the beginning of last century, and the existing fund consists solely 
of bequests to the Guild Box, which in almost every case have been 
specially destined for the relief of decayed burgesses of Guild and their 
families, 


Ill. Additional Fund to Guild Box. 

This fund consists entirely of sums set aside by the Town Council— 
either part of, or in addition to, the composition paid by entrant bur- 
gesses of Guild. It was originated simply on a resolution of the Town 
Council; and its present application (the report says), ‘ however wise and 
laudable at the time, cannot now be considered a duty of the Town 
Council, besides being—if the sum put to this fund is out of the com- 
position—at variance with the Act of James rv., which provides that 
the whole of the composition paid by entrant burgesses of Guild shall 
be applied to the common good of the burgh.’ 

The revenue of these combined funds has always been distributed by 
the Town Council, at their discretion, among decayed burgesses of Guild, 
and their widows, daughters, and sons, excluding such as are in receipt 
of parochial relief. 

At 1st January 1871 the burgesses of Guild numbered 329, of whom 
32 were on the funds; and the total number of recipients was 291, in- 
cluding 88 widows, 163 daughters, and 8 sons of burgesses of Guild. 
Of these 291 annuitants, 208 were resident in Aberdeen, while no fewer 
than 70 lived in other parts of Scotland and in England, and 30 in 
America and Australia. The assistance rendered to non-resident 
annuitants is regarded in the report as a misapplication of the funds. 
After showing that there has been a steady rise in the number of annui- 
tants during the past forty years, viz. from 241 in 18338 to 291 in 1870, 
the report concludes as follows :—‘ From these statistics, it is unfor- 
tunately too evident that the proportion of annuitants who come upon 
the funds has increased very rapidly ; and there seems grave reason to 
fear that a dependence on these funds has acted, to some extent at least, 
in relieving individuals of that feeling of moral obligation to provide for 
themselves and their families which might otherwise have stimulated 
them to make provision, by life assurance or otherwise, for the future of 
themselves and those dependent upon them.’ 

With the view of applying for a Provisional Order for the more 
efficient and useful administration of these funds, and the other charitable 
and educational mortifications under the charge of the Council, the 
report, inter alia, recommended that no person becoming a burgess of 
Guild after the date of the Provisional Order should have any claim to 
relief from the Guildry funds; that, except in the case of existing annui- 
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4 tants, no annuity should be paid to any person who shall have been for 
_ three years or upwards non-resident within the parliamentary burgh of 


Aberdeen; that no annuity should, under any circumstances, be paid to 
any person residing out of the United Kingdom; and that, after payment 
of existing annuities, the balances of the Guildry funds should be appro- 
priated (along with the other mortifications above referred to) to a fund 
to be called the General Educational and Charitable Fund. 

The revenue of this joint fund, it was suggested, might then be 


_ applied to the following purposes :— 


(1) For charity—Bursaries for the maintenance and education of 
orphans, and annuities to poor persons; (2) Endowment of the Grammar 


School, (3) Dr. Bell’s School, and (4) John Mather’s School at New- 


burgh ; (5) Bursaries and Scholarships at the Grammar School, and 


(6) to Girls in Aberdeen; (7) Education at the Aberdeen Mechanics’ 


Institution; and (8) Elementary and Technical Education.! 


1 See Third Report of this Commission, p. 156. 
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2. SMITH’S PRIZE FUND, 
OLD DEER, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Taxis fund is the interest of coupons of the United States of America, 
under deed of gift by George Smith, Esq. of Chicago, a native of the 
parish of Old Deer. The prizes are open to be competed on by pupils 
of any school within the parish, at an ‘annual examination held for the 
purpose in the month of July. 

The syllabus of examination for 1874 was as follows :— 


SENIOR DIVISION—BOYS. 


Iinglish, . Style of Reading, Composition. 
English Grammar, . Analysis of Sentences, Spelling. 
Geography, . 4 . Asia generally, British Isles particularly. 


{Houses of Lancaster and York (Henry Iv. and 


History, * (Richard m1. inclusive). 
Ea §Old Testament—Genesis, Exodus. 
Fialgpons ramet ge,» (New Testament—Matthew, Mark. 
Arithmetic, . : 7 eon Numeration to Decimal Fractions (inclusive). 
Latin, . : Z . Cesar, de Bell. Gall., Book ITI. 
Buclidl, - ‘ » - Book 1. 


SENIOR DIVISION—GIRLS. 
Syllabus same as above, with the exception of Decimal Fractions, Latin, 
and Euclid. 


JUNIOR DIVISION—BOYS AND GIRLS. 
(Under 11 years of age.) 


English, ; ‘ . Reading, Spelling, Dictation. 

AnamehE Numeration to Compound Rules (inclusive), with 
es : é Tables of Weights and Measures. 

Geography, . Geographical Terms, with Scotland. 


Religious Rilialtel, ge, . The Gospels and Catechism. 
The state of account for 1874 is as follows:— _ 


ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of RECEIPT and EXPENDITURE of Smitu’s PRIzE Funp 
for 1874, as administered by School Board. 


INCOME. 
Balance in hand from last year, P ; ; k tp 7 AG WN) 
Interest on United States Coupons, . : : : BO nt 2 
£97 18 11 
EXPENDITURE. 

Prizes—Senior Boys, 1st, ; : : £127, 10 Ne 

re A 2d, : ; ; 10, 20750 

3 ee 3d, : 610 0 

: bi 4th, ; 610 0 

£35 0) 08 
» Junior Boys, ; ; ; 6 0 +0 


—————_ £41 0 0 
._ Carry forward, £41 0 0 
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Brought forward, BA 080 


Prizes—Senior Girls, 1st, : ; : 29). ONO 

4 2d, ; Ge One 

i dd, os 200 

A _ 4th, oon OtO 

5 nt 5th, Ps) $60 

: 26) 10), 10 

,, Junior Girls, : : 6 0 0 
j — 32) OL ao 
Examiners’ Fee, . : : : : ; : Deo) 
Printing, . : : ; : : ; : 018 0 
Expenses, Management, etc., : a . 5 : : O15 0 
£79 18 0 
Balance, . F ; ifs) 10) att 
£97 18 11 

JA. PETER, 


Convener of Committee of Management. 


The parish minister, one of the trustees, remarks as follows :— 


‘No condition attaches to the competition, except that the competitors shall 
have been resident in the parish since the 1st January preceding, and that, in 
the event of competing a second time for the higher prizes, the candidate 
shall not have been of the age of fourteen years at the date of last examination, 
and have then gained a prize; and in regard to the junior division, that the 
pupils presenting themselves shall not be over eleven years of age at the time 
of the competition. 

‘ The successful candidates are thus left free to remain at school and carry 
on their education, or leave it at once for any situation in trade or other 
occupation to which the peculiar bent of their minds may lead them. The 
possession of the few pounds ‘has in practice been found of considerable ad- 
vantage, in enabling young men of promise to remain at school until qualified 
to compete for a bursary at the University, or defray the expenses on entering 
on aterm of apprenticeship, or otherwise giving them a start in life. In the 
case of girls, the prizes have been found of great service in disposing many to 
carry on their education with the view of becoming teachers, or to extend the 
range of their studies, and fit them for other employments compatible with 
their sex. 

‘In general, the effect of the rewards has been excellent as a stimulus ; 
while indirectly it has in several cases benefitted parents and guardians, who, 
to advance one member of the family, have had to make great sacrifices, and 
deny the junior children the benefit of a fair education. J. PETER,’ 
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3. DALINTOBER (MISS CAMPBELL’S) SCHOOLS, 
CAMPBELTOWN, ARGYLL. 


Tue site of these schools was purchased by Miss Lucy Campbell of 
Gowanbank, Campbeltown, for the sum of £50, from William Harvey, 
jun., farmer in Dalintober, who, by trust disposition dated 29th April 
1839, disponed the ground in question in favour of trustees nominated 
-by Miss Campbell, but under the following conditions, viz. :— 

‘In the first place, that the foresaid subjects, with the buildings and 
others to be erected thereon, shall be held by them and their successors 
in office as trustees foresaid in trust for the purposes of a seminary or 
school on the principles of education approved of by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland; secondly, that the teacher or teachers to be 
from time to time appointed by the said trustees or their successors shall 
always be in communion with the Church of Scotland, and shall sign the 
Confession of Faith; thirdly, that the said trustees shall have power to 
frame such regulations for the management of the school, and alter and 
amend the same from time to time, as they shall see fit, provided always 
that the Holy Scriptures shall be daily read in the school, and the pupils 
taught the Shorter Catechism, and that the Presbytery of Kintyre shall, 
at all times they find it convenient to examine the school, be afforded 
every opportunity of doing so; and fourthly, that the trustees shall, 
once in every three years, make a report to the presbytery of the bounds 
of the state of the school, and of their management thereof, and of any 
funds connected therewith.’ 

The schools were built by Miss Campbell in 1839, and were maintained 
by her until her death, on 3d January 1843, 

The permanent endowment of the schools was provided for in her trust 
disposition and settlement, dated 29th September 1841, as follows :— 

‘To the trustees of the school erected by me at Dalintober in the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-nine I leave (provided I have not otherwise 
endowed it during my life) the sum of two thousand three hundred pounds, 
to be applied in the payment of teacher’s salary, etc., free house for him, 
for upholding and insuring school-house and dwelling-house, to provide 
books, also five pounds’ worth of prizes yearly, and for other purposes 
connected with said school, for which one-half of the upper flat, rented at 
seven pounds, is already appropriated; which sum of two thousand three 
hundred pounds shall be lodged in the Bank of Scotland, Royal Bank 
of Scotland, or other sure bank, till it be lent out upon landed security 
or invested in the public funds, and the yearly interest thereof shall be 
applied to the purposes foresaid; to the said trustees, also appointed 
by me trustees of the Female School of Industry at present building by 
me adjoining the foresaid school-house (provided I have not endowed 
the same during my life), the sum of two thousand three hundred pounds, 
to be invested in manner above directed, and the interest thereof to be 


applied in payment of teacher’s salary, and for insuring and keeping - 


up said school, and for other purposes connected with the same; both 
which schools last mentioned shall be under the inspection of the Presby- 
tery of Kintyre.’ 

Besides these legacies, the Dalintober schools were interested, to the 
extent of 46-217ths, in the residue of Miss Campbell’s estate. 


ee 
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The endowment amounted to £5,846, 14s. 6d.—now increased by the 
trustees to £6,000. 

As directed by Mr. Harvey’s trust disposition, the trustees submit a 
triennial statement of the accounts to the Presbytery of Kintyre, and the 
following is the abstract reported to them for the three years ended 31st 
December 1873 :— 


Cr. 
Balance in hand at 31st December 1870, _ . é : : £30 15 6 
Capital invested on security of Redhall Estate, Kincar dine, : - 6,000 0 0 
Ordinary Funds in Bank, and Interest thereon, : ; : : ~ 1 : 
‘ 1871. 1872. 1873. 
Income—Interest on Capital, . £209 8 0 £208 9 0 £209 2 9 626 19) 9 
Amount of Charge for three years, , : = 66,7960 .5) 6 
Dr. 
Ordinary Funds in Bank at 31st December 1873, ; i £82 0 0 
Capital loaned to J. Carnegie, Esq., on security of Redhall Estate, ; A 6,000-0 0 
1871. 1872. 1873. 
Expenditure—Teachers’ Salaries, £145 0 0 £145 0 0 £145 0 0 
Feu Duties, Taxes, 
Insurance, ; 9 2 6 7 64 G9 i 
Repairs, 5 “lg evan) LO 8 Ll 26..1.,.6 
Furnishings, Clean- 
ings, etc., ¢ Lieeo. 10 13 16 11 14 2 9 
Management, . 10 4 8 10 4 6 10 3 3} 
£296 5 1 £185 17 104 £201 17 04 
—— a 684 0 0 
Balance in the Factor’s hands at 31st December 1873, —. - : ; 29 5) 6 
Discharge, 31st December 1873, ; 2 = &6,7 90° 0 6 


In the bye-laws drawn up by the trustees for the management of the 
schools, it is provided, inter alia: That instruction shall be given every 
day in "English reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and English 
grammar, and in the eirls’ school i in needlework; that children under six 
years of age shall not be admitted; that a preference shall be given, as 
far as possible, to the applications of orphans, and, in the case of girls, 
of those recommended by the Ladies’ Committee; that no one shall be 
admitted as a free scholar without a written order signed by two of the 
trustees, or by their agent; and that no more than forty paying pupils 
shall be received by the teacher of the boys’ school, nor more than thirty 


-by the teacher of the girls’ school. 


Miss Campbell also left a sum of £600 to the Female School of In- 
dustry, Campbeltown. 


2 re 


ia 
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4. SPIER’S TRUST, BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


Tus bequest is not yet in operation. The trustees have postponed tak- 
ing action under the trust disposition and settlement of Mrs. Spier, in 
consequence of certain difficulties which have been encountered in giving 
effect to the purposes of the testator. The following extracts from the 
trust disposition contain a full account of Mrs. Spier’s wishes, and of the 
grounds of them :— 


‘I, Mrs. Margaret Gibson or Spier, of Marshalland, relict of the late Robert 
Spier, Esquire, Writer in Beith, considering that the late John Spier, Esquire 
of Marshalland and Cuff, my last surviving son, executed a trust disposition 
and settlement of all his estates, heritable and moveable, by which, after di- 
recting the payment of his debts, the expenses of the trust, the appropriation 
and management of a certain legacy, and the payment to me of the free yearly 
proceeds of the trust estate, he declared it to be his wish and intention with the 
residue of his means, estate, and effects thereby conveyed, that the same, failing 
heirs of his own body, should be applied in the erection and endowment of a 
charitable institution, and gave directions to his trustees, on the decease of the 
longest liver of him and me, to purchase and acquire a piece of ground in or 
near to the city of Glasgow for the purpose of erecting thereon a ragged 
school, and to lay out and expend twenty thousand pounds in the purchase of 
the ground and the erection of suitable buildings thereon, which should be 
styled ‘* Spier’s Institution,” and to invest the remainder of his estate for the 
support and maintenance of said ragged school or institution, and gave various 
powers to his trustees in regard to the erection and maintenance of said institu- 
tion: But nevertheless he declared that he had executed the said deed with my 
approbation, and that it was his wish that I should have the power not only of 
doing away with the foresaid trust, but also of disposing of his whole property, 
or any part thereof, asI should deem expedient ; and he directed his trustees to 
conyey to myself or to any person or parties T might think fit to name, abso- 
lutely and irredeemably, his whole means, estate, and effects thereby conveyed, 
or to denude of the trust in such manner as I should direct: And considering 
that my said son, a short time before his death, signified to me that instead of 
expending the residue of his means and estate in the erection and endowment of 
a ragged school or charitable institution in or near to the city of Glasgow, he 
would prefer that a monument to his memory, and a school, or some useful bene- 
volent institution, should, after his decease, be erected, founded, and maintained 
in his native parish of Beith, on the lands of Marshalland belonging to him ; 
but that his desire and wish was that his whole property should be under my 
entire control after his decease, and that the same should be vested in me abso- 
lutely and unconditionally, and be disposed of by me in any way and for any 
purposes I thought proper: And considering that at my request his trustees 
denuded themselves of the trust, and conveyed or paid over to me the whole 
means, estates, and effects held by them, and that the same are now my abso- 
lute property according to the intention of my said son: And considering that 
it is right and proper for me to regulate the management and distribution of 
my means and estate after mentioned after my death, inclusive of all property 
acquired as aforesaid under the settlement of my said son, and that in doing 
so I am desirous to make provision for carrying into effect his and my own 
wishes to found and endow such school or institution in the said parish of 
Beith, and to give certain directions regarding the erection and management 
thereof which on reflection appear to me to be expedient.’ 


The testatrix then names the following trustees and executors, viz. :— 


‘The Reverend Andrew Browne, minister of the parish of Beith; the Reve- 
rend John Orr, minister of the parish of Kilburnie ; Robert William Cochran 
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Patrick, Esquire of Woodside, and Younger of Ladyland; William Fulton 
Love, Writerin Beith ; Hugh Crawford, Esquire of Barr; Robert Kirkwood, 
Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, Largs; and William Ralston Patrick, Esquire of 
Roughwood and Hessilhead; and to such other person or persons as might 
be hereafter named or assumed . . . as there are none else known to me so 
well fitted to carry my views into effect in their proper spirit and intention, so 
that a charitable institution may be inaugurated which shall at the same time be 
aworthy memorial of my family anda boon to the community of the parish of Beith. 
. .. That in regard it is my wish, and I am satisfied that the said Reverend 
Andrew Browne, as minister of the parish of Beith, and his successors in office, 
will take a deep interest in such school or institution as may be erected on the 
said lands of Marshalland, in the said parish of Beith, as particularly after 
mentioned, and will bestow great care and attention in order to maintain and 
render the institution as efficient and useful in the parish and locality as possible; 
and it being my wish that the said Reverend Andrew Browne, and his successors 
in office, should visit the said institution weekly, I direct my trustees, from the 
income of the trust estate, to pay to the said Reverend Andrew Browne, and his 
successors in office, in all time coming after the said institution comes into 
operation, as after mentioned, an annuity at the rate of twelve pounds sterling 
yearly, on the condition that he and his successors in office shall severally not 
only act asa trustee, but shall visit the said institution weekly, and report to 
the meetings of my trustees on whatever matters they wish bis attention directed 
to, and on every matter connected with the management of the said institution 
which appears to him to require amendment or the attention of the trustees.’ 


After making certain provisions of a personal kind, the testatrix pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 


‘ That all the residue and remainder of the whole estates, heritable and move- 
able, real and personal, hereby conveyed, not required in fulfilling the other 
purposes of the trust hereby created and above specified, and the rents, 
interests, and profits thereof, shall be held and applied by my trustees, agreeably 
not only to the wish of the said John Spier, my son, but also to my own wishes, 
for the erection and endowment and maintenance in all time coming after my 
decease of a school or institution on the lands of Marshalland, in the parish of 
Beith, being his and my native parish, to be called ‘ Spier’s Institution ;’ in 
regard to the erection of which institution I hereby declare the following wishes 
and intentions, and direct my trustees to give effect to them, viz.: It is my 
wish that the said institution should be erected according to a design or plan 
which I have caused to be prepared by John Thomas Rochead, Esq., architect 
in Glasgow, and have subscribed in evidence of my approval and acceptance of 
the same as the design or plan of said institution ; and I direct my trustees to 
erect or cause to be erected the said institution according to said plan in all its 
integrity ; and I debar my trustees from altering or deviating in any way what- 
ever, even in the smallest matters, from said plan, or from permitting any 
alteration whatsoever to be made by the contractor or the architect, or any person 
whomsoever; and for the assistance of my trustees in this and all else relative 
to the erection of said institution, I direct my trustees, in the usual or customary 
way, on the recommendation of the architect, to choose an approved and skilled 
person, and to appoint him to be inspector or clerk of the works, with suitable 
or proper remuneration for the same ; and considering that the stone obtained 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and known as Binny stone, is the one 
most approved of by the architect, and the best fitted, from its strength, dura- 
bility, and beauty, for a building of a monumental character such as I contem- 
plate erecting, I direct my trustees to employ or cause said Binny stone, and 
only Binny stone, to be employed for till the hewn work of said institution ; 
and I direct that, in the event of its being no longer possible to obtain the said 
Binny stone, my trustees shall cause the hewn work of said institution to be 
erected of the freestone which, in the opinion of the architect (to whom the 
matter is entirely left, without control from my trustees), is the best for the 
purpose in view then worked in Scotland, without reference to the expense of 
carriage. And I direct my trustees to surround the ground appropriated for the 
yarious purposes required for the said institution with a plain wall of sufficient 
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height, and also to erect all necessary outhouses or accessory buildings; but I 
forbid them to erect, and they shall not erect, or cause to be erected, any house 
for a gardener’s house, porter’s lodge, or keeper’s office, or aught equivalent 
thereto. It is my wish that not less than eighteen thousand pounds should be 
expended in erecting and finishing the principal buildings, according to the 
plans of the architect just referred to; but if this sum should prove insufficient 
to procure the erection of said principal buildings of Binny stone, if it can be 
obtained, and if not, of the freestone which the architect may select as afore- 
said, then I desire and direct my trustees to expend whatever sum further may 
be necessary in order that the institution or the principal buildings thereof 
shall be erected of Binny stone if it can be obtained, and if not, the freestone 
which the architect may select as aforesaid, agreeably to my wishes and the 
foresaid plans. It is my wish that the sum to be expended in erecting all neces- 
sary buildings, and in laying out, fencing, planting, and orhamenting the 
gardens and grounds and forming the approaches, should not exceed three 
thousand pounds; nevertheless, my trustees may employ, if they see fit, any 
surplus or surpluses of annual income of the trust estate which may arise after the 
completion of the works as I wish, inrepairing and restoring the buildings, gar- 
dens, and grounds, for the purpose of preserving the said institution in all time 
coming, it being my express wish and desire that the said institution, and 
accessory buildings, gardens, and grounds, should always be kept in good order 
and repair. It is my wish that amonument to the memory of all the members 
of my family, already prepared under my directions, shall be erected in the 
recess to be prepared for it, as shown on the plan, in the vestibule or principal 
entrance-hall of the said institution, to face the principal door ; and the sculp- 
tured stones embodied in the said monument my trustees shall cause to be neatly 
enclosed and protected from injury and decay with plate glass, in such manner 
as the architect shall direct, and which monument shall also be protected by a 
neat railing. It is my wish, and] direct my trustees, to employ William Brodie, 
Esq., sculptor, Edinburgh, in fitting together the various parts or pieces com- 
posing the foresaid monument, and in erecting the same, whom failing, his pre- 
sent foreman who assisted him in the work; and failing both of them, my 
trustees shall employ a sculptor of known and acknowledged repute. It is my 
wish that the said John Thomas Rochead should superintend the erection of said 
institution, if alive and both able and willing to undertake that duty; and I 
direct my trustees to appoint the said John Thomas Rochead to be the architect 
of said institution, with all the rights and powers usually exercised by architects, 
provided he be alive and both able and willing to accept of such appointment. 
It is my wish that my trustees should advise with the architect before selecting 
and fixing upon a site on the said lands of Marshalland for the said institution, 
and without wishing in any way to fetter the action of my trustees, I would re- 
commend them to choose a site not greatly elevated or exposed to the weather, 
but sufficiently far removed from the public road. It is my wish that a few 
acres, not exceeding five, of the surrounding ground should be laid off, planted, 
and ornamented for gardens, lawn, shrubbery, and playgrounds in connection 
with said institution, and for the shelter and amenity of the said building ; and 
in laying off and ornamenting the grounds, I recommend my trustees to advise 
with the architect, or other person of taste in such matters. It is my wish that 
a suitable apartment within the said institution should be appropriated and com- 
fortably furnished as a board or business room, in which my trustees may hold 
their meetings, and in which all business for the management of the institution 
may be transacted, and that a half-length statue of my said son, which I have 
caused to be prepared, together with a pedestal for supporting the same, should 
be placed in said board-room, and ever afterwards carefully preserved therein ; 
and that there also should be placed in said board-room three pieces of sculp- 
tured marble, representing the Graces and two Cupids, purchased by my said 
son while on a tour in Italy, and greatly admired by him; and if I have not 
already directed the architect to prepare two niches or recesses in said board- 
room for the purpose of receiving said pieces of sculpture, and also the statue of 
my said son, I now direct two niches or recesses to be prepared, the one to re- 
ceive the statue of my said son, and the other to receive the said pieces of 
Italian sculpture; and I further direct my trustees to have the statue and sculp- 
ture placed in said niches or recesses, neatly enclosed from injury and deca 

with plate glass, in such manner as the architect shall direct. It is my wis 


x 
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that a mural tablet, which I have caused to be prepared, and which is now in 
my mansionhouse at Beith, be affixed or placed in such part of one of the walls 
of the apartment in the institution which shall be set apart and designated as 
the chapel thereof as the architect shall consider most suitable and proper for 
that purpose. It ismy wish, and I direct my trustees to commence to erect the 
said institution upon the elapse of one year from my decease ; and with respect 
to the persons to be benefited by the said institution, I declare the following 
wishes, viz.: That a certain number of boys, not exceeding twenty-four in num- 
ber, shall reside permanently within the institution, except on such holidays as 
the trustees shall from time to time fix, during which residence shall be optional, 
or in cases where temporary leave of absence is given, for special reasons satis- 
factory to my trustees. That the said boys shall, at the expense of the trust, and 
gratuitously to themselves or their relatives, be boarded within the institution, 
clothed, and carefully trained and educated under the master. That the said boys 
shall be selected by my said trustees from time to time for admission, and shall 
be the children of Scottish parents belonging to the poor, or working, or com- 
mon class of the people, who, prior to the time of appointment or prior to their 
death, have been permanently resident within the said parish of Beith for the 

eriod of three years and upwards; but the boys selected shall not in any case 
be the children of parents who have ever been on the roll of paupers in the said 
parish on the one hand, nor on the other shall they be the children of shop- 
keepers or other tradesmen who live principally on their capital or by the em- 
ployment of others. That in making appointments of such boys my trustees 
shall not restrict themselves to any religious denomination, subject to this 
qualification, that no boy who is a Roman Catholic, or whose parents, or 
one of them, are or is a Roman Catholic, shall be admitted to said institu- 
tion. That no boy shall be appointed until he is at least seven years old last 
birthday, and unless he shall be in good health and free from any bodily 
infirmity, and unless he shall have been previously vaccinated; and such 
appointment shall be on condition that each boy is to remain in the institution 
until he shall be fourteen years old at least, if in health, unless my trustees 
shall see fit to dismiss him at an earlier age for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves, but which reasons it shall not be incumbent on them in any case to 
assign. That every boy, on leaving the institution at the usual time of life (or 
sooner, if with the approval of my trustees), who shall have been connected 
therewith for seven years, shall be entitled to receive ten pounds to assist him 
to a trade or other permanent employment, which sum may be either paid to 
the boy in money, or applied to his benefit. But if more than four boys should 
in any one year leave the institution, then the trustees are to divide among such 
boys a sum not exceeding forty pounds for that year equally amongst the boys 
so leaving, to be paid to them or applied to their benefit in manner foresaid. 
That every boy admitted to said institution shall receive religious instruction, 
and be taught the elements of a sound English education. That the boys ad- 
mitted to said institution shall wear a uniform, which shall be of grey cloth, 
made in the style or fashion which my trustees shall approve. That my trustees 
shall appoint one master only, who is to reside and sleep within the institution, 
and is to possess the highest qualifications that can be obtained. That the 
salary of such master shall be at the rate of one hundred pounds sterling per 
annum, besides free board and washing; but no wine, spirits, malt liquors, or 
other extras of any kind shall be allowed to him or to the housekeeper, or other 
servants of the institution. That such master shall not engage in private 
teaching, but shall devote all his time to the interests of the institution, and the 
training and teaching of the boys resident in it. That such master shall always 
be an unmarried man; and should he marry while he holds the said office of 
master, it shall be incumbent on my trustees to dismiss him as soon as they can 
find a proper person to succeed him. That such master shall be a Presbyterian, 
acknowledging as true the fundamental principles of doctrine of the larger Pres- 
byterian bodies in Scotland, but not necessarily a member of the Established 
Church of Scotland, it being my intention that Presbyterian Dissenters should 
be equally eligible to the office of master with members of that Church. That my 
trustees shall also be entitled to appoint a housekeeper and other servants; and 
from time to time, as they see fit, to regulate and fix all other duties connected 
with the institution amongst the master, housekeeper, and servants, and how far 


they shall be subordinate to one another. That the housekeeper and others shall 
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always be unmarried persons; and should they marry while they hold office, it 
shall be the duty of my trustees to dismiss them. That all appointments of 
masters, housekeepers, and others shall be made for such time, not exceeding 
one year, and on such conditions as the trustees see fit; but without prejudice 
to the special agreement which may be made in any case, it is to be understood 
that the master, housekeeper, and every other person is to hold office only 
during the pleasure of my trustees, and be subject to dismissal by them for any 
reason or reasons they, in their discretion, consider sufficient, and which reason 
or reasons they shall not be bound to assign. That no master shall continue to 
hold office after he has attained sixty years of age. That no retiring allowance 
or pension shall in any case be paid to a master, housekeeper, or other servant. 
That in cases of the temporary illness of the master or housekeeper, my trustees 
shall provide substitutes to perform their duties during their illness; but should 
any master or housekeeper be disabled for any period exceeding three months 
from the regular performance of their duties, they shall be superseded, and 
others appointed in their places. That should there be a surplus or surpluses 
in any year or years of annual income, after adequately providing for the proper 
support, maintenance, and management of the said institution and trust estate, 
and all matters connected therewith, then such surplus or surpluses shall, along 
with the interest or income thereof, be accumulated, the money being from time 
to time invested by my trustees under the power after inserted; and whenever 
such accumulations amount to three thousand pounds, but not till then, the 
interest or income arising on such accumulations or investments, or any part 
thereof, shall, in the discretion of my trustees, be applied in assisting in the 
further education at college, or elsewhere, of any deserving boy or boys who 
have been admitted to and attended the institution for at least seven years, 
and who shall be desirous to be trained to any of the liberal or learned pro- 
fessions.’ 


The trustees were empowered— 


‘To execute all writs and deeds which they may consider requisite explaining 
and defining the oh‘ccts for which the school or institution before referred to 
shall be erected, and regulating the whole management of the institution in all 
time coming after my decease, but always without in any respect transgressing 
such wishes as I have here expressed or may yet express.’ 


The trustees were forbidden to alienate the lands left by Mrs. Spier, 
the revenue of which was to be applied solely to the objects of the foun- 
dation. The annual free rental of the lands left is £612, 19s. 93d. In 
addition to this, there are the following investments :— 


List of INVESTMENTS held by the Trusrrss of the late Mrs. MARGaret Sprer 
of Marshalland. 


1. Mortgage of Glasgow Corporation Water-Works for . . £7000 0 0 
2. Do. North British Railway Company, F : r 1400 0 0 
3. Do. Caledonian Railway Company, . z ° = 650 0 0 
4. Do. do. ’ , . J 686 0 0 
5. Do. do. e 5 » : 2000 0 0 
6. Do. Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company, 4000 0 0 
de Do. do. 2 LO0O 20" 0 
8. Do. do. : 1000 0 0 
9. Do. do. - 1000 0 0 
10. Do. do. - 1000 0 0 
14. Do. Glasgow Corporation Gas Commissioners, ; 300 0 0 
12. Do. do. . 700 0 0 
13 Do do. 7 0 0 


14. Bond and Disposition in Security by the Reverend James 
Harvie, etc., over the lands of Auchengree, in the parish 
Of Daley, is te oan ten deiigheiae , , F «ney See oe: 
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* i "RENTAL or Lanps, etc. belonging to the Trustees of the late Mrs. Spier 
of Marshalland, Beith, for Crop 1871. 


oS RENTAL. 
1. Hugh Parker, Bellcraig, etc., : : , ‘ ; - £105 6 0 
School Salary, . : ¢ ; : . £0 8 8} 
County Rates, . é 5 . ; P10 "it 
Stipend, . 7 ‘ , 3 : F 2 4 3 
Se echiomraes 4 3 10} 
Pi: £109 3 104 
_ 2. H. and I. Peebles, Bogstone, , Ph ‘ : F 2 LIZ40* 0 
3. Hugh Peebles, Lugtonridge, : F : c 3 ¢ 125 0 0 
4, Robert Fulton, Cuff and Cowieland, . j : : e215: ce OO 
5. James Lamont, Shitterflat, A F , C - 55 0 0 
_6. Bryce, Muir, and Sons, Marshalland, viz — 
Original Rent, . - 4 3 ; . £125 0 0 
Interest on cost of Houses, . = 5 £40 050 
Less, taken off by Mrs. Spier's desire, 20 0 0 
; — 20 0 0 
Field called Geilsland Park, and part of Craighouse, 49 15 0 
—_-—_——_ 194 15 0 
7. Cuff House, R. Richmond, - > é A a é 15 0 0 
8. Game on Shitterflat, Col. Mure, . - E - ; 7 tA) at) 
£826 18 104 


BuRDENS AND REPAIRS. 


Fone Paid Heritor’s Assessment in Beith, ene 31st 
‘ March 1871, : S12! V2 9 
oT Aug. 10. Paid Wm. Barr half SSpeate of Peat a 


with Craighouse, 5 . ‘ 2 Let 
oy Nov. 13, Paid Land-Tax, 1871-2, . 5 : P 2.7) Uy 
ss Paid Feu Duties, 1871, . un bli Bun2 
Ny 16, Paid School Salary in Beith, 1871, , t Bugle 
Wr 872. 

Jan. . Paid Income-Tax, 1871-2, . : F Sea ttoE LO 
19, Paid County Rates, do. 5, F . j 11 18 64 
Bh 5: Feb. 7. Paid Poor Rates, do. - por 0) 
Ki _ 26, Paid Robert Rodger, joiner, for eed at Cutt oust 418 6 
Ty Paid Wm. Crawford, slater, for do., . 6 P2066 
- Mar.15. Paid Stipend, 1871-2, ; : : Ue F12 ca ee 
_ May 165. Paid Fire Insurance, E i Sates 

V7. Paid R. 8. Muir sum ieebnedht in his ihe as 
allowance for permanent repairs, 3 5 0 O 

Paid Mrs. Wilson’s ‘cui for year, less 21s. 4d. 
} Cla) ons - 48 16 0 

Paid Annuity or or sum alg on ‘Cuff, 3 

Rey. A. Brown, to purchase warm aie 
and coals for poor persons, 5 25°°0° 0 

- Factor’s commission, uplifting rents, wnat! payne 


burdens, / : A 5 3 : 2013 5 
Pe a tan! ———_ 214 1 1 


FREE RENTAL, . - £61219 94 
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5. WILSON’S CHARITY SCHOOL, 
KILMARNOCK, AYRSHIRE. 


Tus school will not be erected for a considerable time to come; but, 
as the clauses of the testator’s will providing for its erection are now in 
operation, it may be as well to note here the terms and objects of the 
bequest. 

The donor was John Wilson, sometime of Kilmarnock, afterwards 
bookseller in Ayr, and one of the proprietors of the Ayr Adver- 
tiser. By trust disposition and settlement, dated 11th June 1819, and 
registered in the books of Council and Session 23d May 1821, he 
directed that, on the death of his sister-in-law and nieces specified in the 
deed, his one-fourth share of a house at the Strandfoot of Kilmarnock 
should be re-disponed in favour of the Magistrates and Town Council, 
the ministers of the two Established churches, and the Deacon Conyener of 
the Trades of Kilmarnock, on condition that they should deposit the free 
annual proceeds thereof in bank, and add the yearly interest to the prin- 
cipal, until the fund should amount to a sum sufficient to purchase the 
other three shares of the house referred to. The rents of the property 
thus acquired are then to be allowed to accumulate until they reach such 
a sum as will enable the trustees to build an elementary school for the 
education of poor children, ‘ for which, it is hoped, the magistrates will 
give a site in the High Green.’ 

It appears that the last survivor of the testator’s nieces died about 
fifteen years ago, when the provisions for the contemplated erection of the 
Charity School took effect. Quite recently, another one-fourth share of 
the house in question was offered for sale, and purchased by the trustees 
for £350, which was about the amount of the accumulated fund in their 
hands. At present, therefore, the one-half of the house belongs to the 


trustees of the school, yielding a free annual rental of about £48. The 


trustees have also a balance in bank amounting to £44, 8s. 11d. 

The following extract from Mr. Wilson’s trust disposition shows the 
terms and conditions of the bequest :— 

‘Further, I hereby give, grant, assign, and dispone on the following 
conditions to my executors, the said John M‘Cubbin, John Howie, 
Archibald Gibson, William M‘Cormick, and Adam Carnie, my fourth 
share of that house at the Strandfoot of Kilmarnock, one-fourth share of 
which belongs to Margaret Morton, one-fourth to John Brown, and the 
other fourth to John Howie, bounded by the street leading to the church 
on the north, by the street leading to the Old Bridge on the south, by the 
passage to the water and the house belonging to John Fulton on the 
west, and by the said passage and house belonging to me on the east ; 
that is to say, that they will pay the half of the rent of said subjects, 
after defraying the expenses of the necessary repairs, to my nieces Margaret 
and Janet Morton equally betwixt them during their lifetime, and the 
other half to my sister-in-law, Margaret Shirreff, also during her life, and 
at her death to her surviving daughters, Margaret James, Janie, and 


Elizabeth Boyd, equally betwixt them during their lives, or the longest — 


liver; and if they survive the said Margaret and Janet Morton, or the 
longest liver of them, they will fall to receive their share, and if the Misses 


Morton survive them, their share of said rents shall fall to be paid to 
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them: And further, in the event of the death of the whole of my said 


— nieces, I give, grant, and bequeath, and authorize such of my executors as 


may be then alive to re-dispone, my fourth share of said subjects, lying 
and bounded as described above, to the Magistrates and Town Council, 
the ministers of the two Established churches, and the Deacon Convener of 
the Trades of Kilmarnock, on their agreeing to adhere to the following 
conditions :—That they shall open an accompt with the bank—the generous 
proprietors, it is hoped, will allow 5 per cent.—and pay in the rents, after 
deducting necessary repairs, into it by way of a sinking fund, settling and 
adding the interest yearly till it amounts to as much as will purchase the 
other three shares, buying one after another as they can be got, as soon 
as there are funds; and after the shares are bought up, to continue the 
accompt till there be a fund sufficient to build a house of one storey, con- 
taining a room in it sufficiently large for a numerous school, for which it 
is hoped the Magistrates will give a site in the High Green, and that it 
will be a neat building standing about thirty or forty feet off the street : 
These objects being attained, I ordain that the rents of said house at 
Strandfoot, after paying for the repairs, shall be appropriated solely for the 
support of a school for the education of poor children, in teaching them 
reading, writing, and arithmetic only, to be kept in the house to be built 
as above; and the same shall be under the management of the Magistrates 
and Town Council for the time being, the ministers of the two Established 
churches, and the Deacon Convener of the Trades of Kilmarnock, who shall 
at all times have the power of choosing the master and an assistant, if found 
necessary and there be funds, and of admitting the scholars ; in admission 
of the scholars, it is requested that preference may at all times be given to 
the children of the old inhabitants of the town; besides an annual examina- 
tion of the school by the whole of the above managers and directors, it 
may then be necessary to name a committee of five of their number, who 
are requested to examine it quarterly, and to report to first meeting of 
Council, at which the ministers and convener might be invited to attend, 
how the seminary is coming on, and what scholars they think are fit for 
leaving it; on allowing them to leave the seminary, I could wish, if there 
be funds, that each scholar should receive a neat pocket Bible, or at least 
a neat pocket Testament, on which might be wrote, ‘A. B. Educated at 
Wilson’s Charity School.” ’ 
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6. MRS. SMITH’S MORTIFICATION 
TO THE PARISHES OF KILWINNING AND STEVENSTON, 
AYRSHIRE. 


By her trust disposition and settlement, dated 30th August 1858, and 
recorded in the Books of Council and Session 10th October 1859, Mrs. 
Janet Muir or Smith, residing at Hayocks, in the parish of Stevenston, 
relict of the deceased Rev. Robert Smith, minister of the Original Seces- 
sion Church, Kilwinning, directed that the one-half of the residue of her 
means and estate should be held and applied by her trustees ‘ towards 
forming an institution for the education and clothing of poor and destitute 
children belonging to the parishes of Stevenston and Kilwinning, with 
power to my trustees to invest and accumulate for a time the said share 
of residue, till the same shall amount to such a sum as they shall deem 
sufficient for putting the institution into operation; and to adopt all 
other means and make all such rules and regulations as they may con- 
sider proper regarding the description of persons who may be deemed 
suitable objects for, and entitled to the benefits of, said institution, and in 
regard to the management of the same, so that the object thereof may 
be carried into effect ; my intention being that the said funds, besides 
being applied towards the education of such poor and destitute children, 
shall also be applied towards the clothing of such of them as may 
require it, so far as the said funds will admit.’ Mrs. Smith died on 23d 
September 1859, and when her estate was realized, it was found that the 
sum falling to the mortification was only £952, 14s. lld. This was 
considered far too little for carrying out such a scheme as the settlement 
pointed out; and the trustees therefore resolved to invest the funds, and 
allow them to accumulate. This has been done, and the panda now 
stand and are invested as follows :— 


£1300 of 44 per cent. Debenture Stock of the North 


British Railway Company, present value, . . £13845 10 0 

£312, 10s. of Greenock Guaranteed Bae. Stock, 
present value, : o ZAP 
Total, ; . £1558 0 0 


Only one of the original trustees now survives, and it is stated that he 
would be glad to devote the mortification in some other way to education, 
were it not for the legal difficulties in the way of altering the destination. 

It appears that, at the suggestion of the School Boards of Kilwinning 
and Stevenston, the trustee recently submitted the whole subject for the 
consideration of counsel, and received the following opinion from the 
Dean of Faculty :— 


‘7 am of opinion that the bequest must be administered by the trustees act- 
ing under the settlement, and that they are not entitled to pay it over to 
the School Boards. The trust is created by the will of a private person, and 
I do not think that the Education Act authorizes any transference of the trust 
funds or any delegation of the trust. 

‘The memorialist, as surviving trustee, has power to assume additional 
trustees. It is for him to judge whether he will exercise the power. If he 
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does so, the assumed trustees will, in my opinion, have no other powers than 
those which he possesses under the trust deed. 

‘The Court of Session cannot, in my opinion, enlarge the powers of the 
trustees acting under the deed, and I do not think that any application should 
be presented to the Court. 

‘Tam unable to suggest any way in which the trust funds can be utilized, 
otherwise than by the due execution of the trust according to the directions of 
the trust deed.—The opinion of 

(Signed) “Anp. R. Ciark.’ 


‘ EDINBURGH, 12th August 1874.’ 


In accordance with the above opinion, the trustee has resolved to 
assume new trustees connected with both parishes. 
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7. REDHYTH MORTIFICATION, 
PARISH OF FORDYCE, BANFFSHIRE. 


On the 16th September 1678 Walter Ogilvie of Redhyth executed a 
deed, whereby he mortified the town and lands of Redhyth—to provide 
bursaries for the education of poor boys—in favour of the ministers of 
the parishes of Fordyce, Banff, Inverboyndie, Mortlach, and Ordiquhill ; 
the Principal and sub- ~Principal of King’s College, Aberdeen ; the Pro- 
fessors of Civil Law, Medicine, and Humanity ; “and the Regents of the 
said College, and their successors, whom he appointed ‘as sole and 
absolute patrons and overseers, managers and administrators’ of the 
mortification. The right of presentation, however, was conveyed to Sir 
Patrick Ogilvie of Boyne, by a subsequent deed, dated 1st November 
1680, and that deed was confirmed by the trustees on 24th December 
following. It appears, notwithstanding, to have been afterwards dis- 
puted, and to have formed the subject of lengthened litigation in the 
Court of Session, where, by decree of declarator, it was finally confirmed, 
in 1725, in favour of Sir James Ogilvie of Boyne, eldest son and heir of 
the said Sir Patrick Ogilvie. 

The lands of Redhyth were held by the founder of the Earl of Find- 
later for the sum of 23,000 merks, subject to a power of redemption on 
payment of the amount of the debt; and they were subsequently re- 
deemed, and other lands in Aberdeenshire purchased with the proceeds. 

In 1765 the right of presentation was purchased from the heir of Sir 
Patrick Ogilvie by the Earl of Findlater and Seafield, through whom the 
present patron derives his title to the patronage. 

The deed of foundation provides for the education of twenty poor boys 
for a period of nine years, five of which must be spent at the parish 
school of Fordyce, ‘ for learning the Latin tongue, writing, musick, and 
arithmetic,’ and four at King’s College, Aberdeen, ‘for learning the 
Greek tongue, the logic and philosophy courses, taught by the masters 
of ye said College’—only twelve bursars to be at school together, and 
eight at College. 

The allowance to each of the bursars while at school was fixed at 
‘two pecks victual weekly for meat and drink, and two bolls victual for 
their clothing;’ and that to the schoolmaster of Fordyce at forty 
shillings Scots yearly for each bursar. 

The deed directs that, when the mortification should come into opera- 
tion, only two bursars yearly should be appointed, until the full number 
(twenty) should be reached, the surplus revenue being invested in land, 
or otherwise, within the Presbytery of Fordyce, and the annual revenue 
thereof divided equally amongst the eight bursars at College, in addition 
to their allowance while at school. The benefits of the mortification are 
expressly limited to ‘ poor boys’ of not less than eight years of age, who 
are to be preferred in the following order :— 

1. Boys of the surname of Ogilvie, or whose mothers are of that 
surname. 

2. Boys of the surname of Sharp, born within the Presbytery of 
Fordyce. 

3. Sons of the tenants and cotters on the lands of Redbyth. 
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4. Poor boys within the parishes of Fordyce, Inverboyndie, Banff, 
Cullen, and Deskford. 

5. Sons and posterity of those who had been the founder’s domestic 
servants. And, failing all these, 

6. Such other poor boys as the trustees shall think fit. 

The trustees are enjoined to examine the bursars yearly or quarterly ; 
and if any of them should be found, at the end of their fourth year 
at school, ‘not to have a genius or inclination for letters, and unfit to be 
scholars,’ they are to be put to a trade, and allowed one year’s salary of 
the mortification for the first year of their apprenticeship, at the expiry 
of which their places are to be filled up for the remainder of the course 
of nine years. 

The original revenue of the mortification consisted of 189 bolls 2 
firlots 2 pecks meal and bear of victual rent, and 100 pounds Scots of 
silver rent—amounting in all to about £150 sterling per annum. 

From the account of the funds for the financial year ended September 
1874, it appears that the present annual income of the mortification con- 
sists of about £473 derived from the rental of certain lands belonging 
to the trustees, feu duties amounting to about £140, and the interest of 
about £6700 invested, which yields £249—making altogether a total of 
about £862. Including a balance from last account of £6775, 13s., the 
total charge for the year amounted to £7652, 15s. 3d. The discharge 
for the same period embraced :—Public burdens, £60, 17s. 11d.; miscel- 
laneous payments, £27, 8s. 7d.; twenty-four bursars at school of For- 
dyce, £328 (being at the rate of £12 each, and £40 to the schoolmaster) ; 
sixteen bursars at University of Aberdeen, £360 (being at the rate of 
£22, 10s. each); and permanent improvements on lands, £153, 2s. 9d. 
—leaving a balance in favour of the trustees of £6723, 5s. 10d., includ- 
ing £6700 invested. 

Up till 1765, when the right of presentation was acquired by the Earl 
of Findlater and Seafield, the number of bursars remained the same as 
fixed by the founder, viz. twenty ; but shortly after that date additions 
began to be made to their number, until in 1849 it was raised to forty— 
twenty at school and twenty at College. 

The Commissioners under the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1858, by 
their Ordinance No. 52, dated 11th April 1862, proposed to restrict the 
number of bursars to that named by the founder,—viz. twelve at school 
of Fordyce, and eight at the University of Aberdeen,—and to fix the 
allowance to school bursars at about £12 each (in grain and money), 
£25 each to University bursars, and £20 to the schoolmaster of Fordyce. 
The surplus it was proposed to devote to the institution of four scholar- 
ships of £60 each per annum, to be held for four years by bursars who 
had graduated with honours, or, failing them, by any other graduates 
with honours of the proper standing, at the choice of the patron; the 
surplus remaining after these payments were completed, or arising from 
vacancies in the scholarships, being appropriated to the common bursary 
fund of the University, established by the Commissioners’ Ordinance 
No. 28. 

The patron appealed to the Queen in Council to withhold her appro- 
bation from the proposed ordinance, and on the 20th March 1868 it 
was disallowed. With reference to this, the Universities (Scotland) 
Commissioners, 1858, say in their Report :— 


‘Tt appeared from your Majesty’s subsequent Order in Council, of 20th 
March 1863, disallowing this ordinance, that the Earl of Seafield, who had peti- 
tioned against its confirmation, was, on the 12th of March 1863, ‘heard by 
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counsel before the Committee of the Privy Council to whom the ordinances 
relative to bursary foundations in Aberdeen were referred by your Majesty, 
and that the Committee thereupon presented a report, of the same date, in 
which they recommended that the ordinance should be disallowed. We have 
no means of knowing on what views the Committee proceeded in making the 
recommendation. Our powers as Commissioners had expired at the time when 
the Committee presented their report, and it was therefore no longer possible 
for us to issue another ordinance to regulate the foundation. The result has 
been to leave this foundation, which is one of the most valuable in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, in such a position that the fund can hardly be administered 
for the future without either an adherence to an obviously illegal system, or the 
interposition of some other authority to secure that effect shall be given to 
the will of the founder.’ 


The following scheme for the administration of the mortification was 
agreed to at a meeting of the trustees held on 28th February 1865, and 
has since been acted on. It is said to meet with the entire approval of 
the trustees and Lord Seafield, the patron :— 


‘T. The number of bursars at the school of Fordyce shall be twenty-four, 
the number at college in the University of Aberdeen sixteen, and the sum 
annually allowed to each of the former shall be £12, to each ‘of the latter 
£22, 10s. 

‘II. The boys at school shall in future be paid wholly in money, when and so 
far as this can be done consistently with the present arrangements with the 
feuars of Balmaad. 

‘III. The schoolmaster of Fordyce shall have a general superintendence of 
the boys while out of school; and he shall give attention to their religious in- 
struction, and cause them to attend some place of religious worship on the 
Sabbath. 

‘IV. That it be recommended to the Earl of Seafield, the patron, that no boy 
shall be admitted to the benefit of a bursary at school until he shall have 
completed his tenth year. 

‘V. Every bursar at school shall be bound to reside within three and a half 
miles of the school of Fordyce, unless by special permission of the trustees. 

‘VI. It shall be in the power of every bursar at school to go to College also, as 
a bursar on this foundation, if there be a vacancy among the College bursaries 
at the close of his tenure of his bursary at school, unless the trustees shall be of 
opinion that his conduct and progress in learning at school are not such as 
would render it desirable. 

‘VII. A committee of the trustees shall be appointed to examine the boys at 
school every year before the harvest vacation ; and should the progress of any 
of the boys in their fourth year not be such as, in the opinion of the committee, 
would render it desirable that they should prosecute their learning at College, or 
should any of the boys, with the consent of their parents or guardians, intimate 
their wish not to go to College, it shall be competent for the trustees, in terms 
of the deed of foundation, to continue to such boys their allowance for another 
year, either to assist them in commencing any trade, or to enable them during 
another year to acquire at school such branches of education as may fit them 
for any particular calling. 

‘VIII. Due notice of the number of boys finishing their course at school 
who contemplate entering College shall be given to the patron, that he may 
present other boys to such bursaries on this foundation in the University as 
may not be filled up by bursars from the school. 

‘1X. An annual meeting of the trustees shall be held, and a committee ap- 
pointed annually to examine the school, consisting of the ministers who are 
trustees, and such other trustees as may be able to attend, of which committee 
the minister of Fordyce shall be convener. 

‘X. The Principal of the University, as preses, shall call meetings of the 
trustees when necessary.’ 
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8. RHIND’S TRUST, WICK, CAITHNESS. 


By trust disposition and settlement, dated at Funchal, in the Island of 
Madeira, Ist January 1861, Alexander Henry Rhind of Sibster, in the 
County of Caithness, bequeathed that estate to a relative in liferent, and 
directed that, on the death of the latter—or at his own death, if he should 
be the longest liver—his estate should be sold, and after the payment of 
certain prescribed annuities, the surplus should be applied as follows :— 

1, £7000 for the erection and endowment of an institution for the recep- 
tion and industrial training of orphan girls born in one or other of the 
parishes of Wick, Keiss, Canisbay, Dunnet, Bower, Watten, and Bruan. 

2. £5000 to be vested in the University of Edinburgh for founding 
two scholarships. 

3. £500 to be mortified under the trusteeship of the Edinburgh 
Caithness Association, for the establishment of a bursary, to be competed 
for in Caithness, open only for young men who have not been students at 
any university, but who must have been at school in Caithness for not 
less than three months, and that as the last school which they have 
attended before the competition. The bursary is tenable for four years, 
on condition of the holder remaining at one of the Scottish Universities 
during that period. 

4: The residue of his estate for the foundation of a Lectureship on 
Archeology. 

Mr. Rhind died 2d July 1863, and was succeeded by his cousin, Mr. 
David Bremner, at whose death, in April 1873, the provision for the 
sale of the estate took effect, and the above sums became available for 
educational purposes. 

The estate realized £22,000. 

In a codicil to his trust-deed of the same date, the testator sets forth 
the conditions under which the bequests Nos. 1, 2, and 4 should take 
effect and be administered. 


I. INSTITUTION FOR ORPHAN GIRLS. 


In the case of the Institution for Orphan Girls, he declares that ‘ the 
said sum of £7000, as provided in my said settlement, shall be vested in 
a board of six trustees,—four to be appointed by the Commissioners of 
Supply of the County of Caithness, and two by the Town Council of Wick, 
for the establishment and maintenance in all time coming under the fol- 
lowing conditions of an institution for the reception and industrial train- 
ing of orphan girls born in one or other of the parishes of Wick, Keiss, 
Canisbay, Dunnet, Bower, Watten, and Bruan in Caithness, whose fathers 
must have resided in one or other of the said parishes for not less than 
five years before their respective deaths, or before the entrance of their 
respective daughters into the said institution, and the said six trustees 
shall always be appointed for a period of four years, and at the end of 
every period of four years the said Commissioners and the said Town 
Council as beforesaid shall proceed to a fresh appointment, any or all, 
however, of the previous trustees being capable of re-election; and in the 
event of a vacancy in the said board of six trustees occurring by death 
or resignation, it shall immediately be filled up by the said Commissioners 
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of Supply or by the said Town Council, according to whichever of these 
bodies the vacant seat had previously been filled up by in pursuance hereof ; 
and of the said £7000 a sum not exceeding £2500 shall be expended in 
the purchase or erection and arrangement of a suitable house and ground 
in, or in the neighbourhood of, the town of Wick. This shall be done by 
or under the direction of the said board of six trustees, who in all time 
coming shall act with full power as governors of the institution, making 
the appointments of those in charge of the said institution, electing orphan 
entrants, and otherwise ruling its affairs according to the provisions and 
intention here set forth—w/delicet, Orphan girls of parentage as beforesaid 
shall be received into the institution at an age not earlier than eight years 
or later than fifteen, and none shall be allowed to remain after they have 
attained the age of nineteen years. Those who have lost both father and 
mother shall be considered to have a prior claim for entrance, if otherwise 
suitable objects ; those who have lost their fathers shall be regarded next ; 
and those who have lost their mothers, but whose fathers are alive, shall 
be received when vacancies occur, only in the event of there being no suit- 
able applicants of the two former classes. The house shall be managed 
by a practical active matron, paid as the trustees shall decide, with such 
assistance as may be found necessary to carry out the following plan— 
namely, the girls shall be taught reading, writing, and some knowledge of 
accounts for a short period per day; but the chief routine shall be to 
teach them to have tidy habits, to sew, knit, cook, wash, and the other 
requisites to make them good working men’s wives or efficient domestic 
servants ; with this view, as well as to make the institution as far as pos- 
sible self-supporting, washing shall be done at a suitable fixed charge, as 
well as sewing, or any other industrial employment suitable for women, 
with reference to the kind of training herein designed. The number of 
orphans received into the said institution shall be regulated by the trustees 
with reference to the state of the funds; and if it is thought desirable, 
with a view to extend the benefit contemplated, these (the funds) may be 
- supplemented by annual or other subscription or donation; but at no time 
shall the number of orphan girls received into the said institution be allowed 
to exceed twenty-five, that being as many as one such establishment should, 
in my opinion, at the utmost include. There shall be no religious test of 
any kind whatever applicable to the girls in or about to enter the said 
institution, or to the persons who may have charge of them there; but 
the Bible shall be publicly read by the girls at least once a week, and they 
shall be at liberty to attend the place’ of worship last frequented by their 
respective fathers before their deaths, if deceased, provided they (the said 
girls) are called for and accompanied thither by relations or respectable 
friends; but failing this, they shall attend the Established Parish Church, 
and facility shall be afforded to the clergymen whose ministrations they 
attend, in accordance with the above rule, to give them religious instruc- 
tion by way of pastoral visitation, not necessarily to exceed an hour a week 
for each clergyman. And it is hereby expressly urged, that in managing 
the said institution, the idea of ‘a charity” shall be thoroughly kept in the 
background, and that the effort rather shall be to give it the character 
of a mutually helpful organization, whose benefits may be honourably 
accepted without derogation to the recipients.’ 


Mr. Rhind’s testamentary trustees accordingly, on 4th February 1874, 
paid over to the trustees of the institution nominated by the Commissioners 
of Supply of Caithness and the Town Council of Wick, the sum of £7000, 
less £709, 6s. 1d. of legacy duty and fees of discharge, leaving a 
balance of £6290, 13s. 11d. at their disposal for the establishment of 


. 
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the institution. They are taking steps to secure a suitable site for the 
building, and, in the meantime, have lodged the bequest in bank. 


II. SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The scholarships, which will yield about £100 each per annum, must 
be competed for by students who have attended not less than three winter 
sessions at the University of Edinburgh—the subjects of examination to 
be fixed by the Senatus. 

They may be held for ten years; but, to ensure the efficiency of the 
holders, ‘ at the end of each period of not less than two years or more 
than three years from the respective elections, and until the close of the 
said ten years,’ it shall be competent for any member of the Senatus, after 
giving a month’s notice, to propose that either or both of the bursars 
shall cease to hold their scholarships ; and the Senatus may, by a majority, 
declare the scholarships vacant, and appoint a new competition to take 
place. Previous holders are disqualified for re-election. 


IV. LECTURESHIP ON ARCH Z OLOGY. 


Tn the codicil above referred to, Mr. Rhind had destined the residue of 
his estate to the University of Edinburgh for the purpose of founding a 
Chair of History and Archeology; but, by a subsequent codicil, dated 
31st August 1862, he revoked that bequest, and destined the said rever 
sionary sum to the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
for the endowment of a ‘ Lecturer, Reader, or Professor of Archeology.’ 

Power is given to the Council to determine whether the appointment 
should be for life or for a term of years, and whether the lectures should 
be open gratis to the public, or a moderate fee charged for admission. 
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9. MOFFAT ACADEMY (GRAMMAR AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS), DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


Tue Academy was constituted in 1834 by the union of the Grammar and 
Parish Schools. 


JOHNSTONE’S BEQUEST. 


Grammar School—The Grammar School was founded by Robert John- 
stone, LL.D., a native of Edinburgh, who subsequently settled in London, 
where he died in October 1639. His Will is dated 30th September 1639, 
and is stated to be registered in the books of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. 

As will be seen from an excerpt from his Will printed in the Second 
Report of this Commission, page 323, the testator left the sum of 
£1000 sterling to the Right Honourable Lord Johnstone of Annandale, 
to be employed in purchasing lands for the maintenance of a grammar 
school in Moffat, and a further sum of £50 sterling for its erection. He 
seems to have contemplated that, for the efficient working of the school, 
three teachers would be required, and he accordingly directed that the 
rents of the lands thus acquired should be annually applied as follows :— 
To the master, 500 merks Scots; to the usher, or hypodidasculus, 200 
merks ; and ‘ unto an able man to teach the schollars of the said school 
arithmetick and writing, 150 merks,—the surplus to be partly divided 
among the poor, and partly employed for the repair of the school build- 
ings. The appointment of the teachers was vested in the Provost, Bailies, 
and ministers of Edinburgh, who also had power to remove them in the 
event of their proving negligent or incompetent. 

The school was duly erected, and the first master was probably ap- 
pointed in 1642. From the evidence on the subject submitted to the 
Commissioners, and the minutes of the committee of the Moffat School 
Board, which will be referred to presently, it appears that a strong feeling 
has long existed in the parish regarding the administration of this endow- 
ment. In particular it is affirmed that, until about 1785, only one master 
was appointed—since which time there have been both a master and an 
usher—while no third teacher has at any time been employed. The 
revenue of Dr. Johnstone’s bequest at present received from Mr. Hope 
Johnstone of Annandale amounts to £38, 17s. 8d., of which a sum of £27, 
15s. 6d., representing the endowment of 500 merks a year, is paid to the 
rector, and £11, 2s. 2d. to the usher in lieu of the 200 merks; but it is 
stated that the salary of 150 merks a year to a third master has never been 
paid. It has been represented to the Commissioners that, if the original 

- bequest had been laid out in 1639 in the purchase of land, as expressly 
directed by the testator, instead of receiving £38, 17s. 8d. yearly, Moffat 
ought to be deriving a revenue of from £800 to £1000 annually from 
this fund, in consequence of the great increase in the value of land 
since the date of the bequest. In 1819 the inhabitants forwarded a 
petition to the House of Commons—a copy of which will be found in the 
Second Report of this Commission, page 326—craving the House to 


investigate the allegations contained in the petition as to the misapplica- — 


tion of the funds. This petition was presented by Mr. Henry Brougham 
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(afterwards Lord Brougham) on the 5th February 1819, and was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Bursaries —Dr. Johnstone also bequeathed the sum of £1000 to the 
Provost, Bailies, and Common Council of Edinburgh, to be invested by 
them in land, for the maintenance of eight poor students in the University 
of Edinburgh. Four of these bursaries were to go to scholars of the 
name of ‘Johnstone’ educated at the Grammar School of Moffat, and 
four to pupils from the Grammar School of Edinburgh. The Scottish 
Universities Commissioners, however, in 1862 reduced the number of 
bursaries to four, two of which are under the patronage of Mr. Hope 
Johnstone of Annandale, and two of the Town Council of Edinburgh. 
They are of the annual value of £12, 10s. each, and are tenable for four 
years. 


UNION OF PARISH SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


According to the evidence led before the Commissioners, there appears 
to have been no parish school properly sanctioned and assessed for in 
Moffat until the year 1803. In 1833, in consequence of a representation 
from a number of the principal inhabitants, a memorial was presented to 
the patrons of the Grammar School, on the part of Mr. Hope Johnstone 
and the other heritors, craving that the offices of rector of the Grammar 
School and parochial schoolmaster should be united, and to this the 
patrons agreed at a meeting held on the 7th of March 1834. Accord- 
ingly, arrangements having been made for superannuating the masters of 
both schools, a new schoolhouse was then erected for the united school, 
partly by public subscription, and partly at the expense of the heritors 
—the parochial school buildings being converted into a dwelling-house 
for the principal teacher, who was appointed rector by the patrons, and 
parochial schoolmaster by the heritors and parish minister. 

Prior to the passing of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, the 
following were the terms on which the Grammar and Parish Schools were 
united :— 

Salaries payable : 

1. To the rector— 
1. Under Dr. Johnstone’s Mortification, . £27 15 6 
2. School Salaries, . : : : ooo +0) a0 
3. The annual produce of Aitken’s Fund, . 7 0 0 


— £6915 6 
2. To the usher— 
1. Under Dr. Johnstone’s Mortification, .£11 2 2 
2. Salary voluntarily given by the Heritors, 28 17 10 
— 40 0 0 
£109 15 6 


The constitution of the Grammar School, as conjoined with the Paro- 
chial School, has recently been under the consideration of the local School 
Board ; and in the following minute the Commissioners are solicited, at 
their earliest convenience, to enter into an investigation in regard to the 
administration of Dr. Johnstone’s bequest :— 


‘At a meeting of the School Board of the parish of Moffat, held at 

_ Moffat on the 15th day of August 1873, 
‘There were read to the meeting minutes of the committee appointed at 
last meeting, as their report on the constitution of the Grammar School 
as conjoined with the Parish School, and as to the funds available for 
educational purposes which were directed to be appended to this minute ; 
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and the meeting, in terms of the suggestion of the committee, direct a 
copy of their minute of 22d ultimo, in relation to the funds under Dr. 
Johnstone’s mortification, to be transmitted to the Endowed Schools Com- | 
mission. The clerk is also instructed to send a copy of that minute of 
the committee to Mr. Hope Johnstone. 

(Signed) ‘ Jas. Prouproor, Chairman’ 


Minutes of Committee as to Academy. . 


‘ At a meeting of the Committee of the School Board of the parish of 
Moffat, held at Moffat on the 22d day of July 1873, 

‘ Present—Messrs. James Proudfoot, Reverend Robert Kinnear, James 
M‘Millan—Mr, Proudfoot, preses. 

‘The meeting are unanimously of opinion that it would conduce greatly 
to the educational interests of Moffat if a central institution were estab- 
lished and thoroughly equipped. For accomplishing this, they take the 
liberty of suggesting to the Board that an effort should be made to have 
Morison’s School placed under their control, and conjoined with the 
Academy. Were this effected, the services of two thoroughly qualified 
and efficient teachers might be obtained to conduct the school, and give 
complete education in all the branches, including the highest, which 
require to be taught for qualifying for a professional and commercial 
career. 

* As it would be impossible to carry out any plan of this nature imme- 
diately, the committee take the liberty of further suggesting that an 
interim arrangement should be made for carrying on the school after the 
completion of the holidays by the appointment of an usher or assistant 
for six months, with the consent of the magistrates and ministers of 
Edinburgh. 

‘ The meeting are of opinion that it might be advisable to endeavour to 
carry out an arrangement with Mr. Neil, with a view of his retiring from 
the rectorship, that the services of a fully qualified teacher for conducting 
the higher branches of education may be obtained. 

‘The committee have further to report, in reference to the second 
matter submitted to their consideration, that they have examined various 
papers in connection with it. They find that the late Mr. Robert John- 
stone, in the year 1639, by his last will and testament, gave and be- 
queathed to the Right Honourable Lord Johnstone one thousand pounds 
sterling, to be employed in purchasing of lands for the maintenance of a 
grammar school in Moffat in Annandale. In terms of the will, three 
teachers were to be supported,—one receiving 500 merks, a second 200 
merks, and a third 150 merks, £50 being also granted and to be applied 
for building a school, the surplus to go to the poor of the parish of 
Moffat. The result of the investigations has been, that in the opinion of 
the committee the terms of the will have not been complied with from the 
commencement of the trust. Had the money been invested in purchasing 
land, in accordance with the will, the value of it would have been very 
largely increased after an interval of nearly 200 years. In addition to 
this, they find that only one teacher was employed until the year 1785; 
that since that period only two have been employed ; and that nothing has ~ 
ever been done for supplying a third, as required in the will; and they 
find that the sum paid at present amounts only to £38, 17s, 8d. annually. 
The committee may further state that the poor have derived no benefit. 
The committee take the liberty of suggesting that a copy of this minute 
be sent to the Endowed Schools Commission, with a request that at their 
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earliest convenience they should enter into an investigation in regard to 
the administration of the trust. i 
(Signed) ‘ Jas. Prouproot, Chairman. 


The Commissioners are informed that, at the request of the School 
Board, the magistrates and ministers of Edinburgh have recently renounced 
in favour of the Board their right to appoint the teachers of the school. 

Tt will be observed that the committee of the School Board are unani- 
mously of opinion that it would greatly conduce to the educational 
interests of Moffat if a thoroughly equipped institution were established 
there, and that they suggest that an effort should be made to have 
‘ Morison’s School’ placed under the control of the School Board, and 
conjoined with the Academy. Were this done, it is added, the services 
of two thoroughly qualified teachers might be secured, so as to give a 
complete education for a professional or commercial career, 


MORISON’S BEQUEST. 


By holograph Will, dated 26th May 1837, and recorded in the 
books of Council and Session 7th April 1838, William Morison, 
merchant in Calcutta, a native of Moffat, bequeathed the sum of £2000 
‘for the purpose of endowing a school in the village of that name, 
for educating the children of parents who are natives of said parish ;’ 
this sum to be invested by his executors in the manner in which they 
might think best. The school was built in 1841; and, on the death of the 
executors, an application was made to the Court of Session for a nomina- 
tion of managers and a constitution for the school, which the Court 
granted by an interlocutor pronounced 4th March 18638. 

The following is a statement of the annual income of the bequest, fur- 
nished to the Commissioners in June 1873 :— 


Field at Moffat, rent, . : ; : : ; cae eo Lm in) 
Master’s house and garden, rent charged, . : . TY” 0850 
Lands and houses at Crawford, . : 3 : : 45 0 0 
Gross Rental, . ; : , = SLOLS (OGG 

Deduct public and annual burdens, repairs, and interest 
of £250 borrowed, : : : é : : 25:0 0 
Nett Rental, , : : : 5 hee ORO 


With reference to the Johnstone Bequest, Mr. James Hope, D.K.S., 
agent for the Annandale estates, writes as follows :— 


‘EDINBURGH, 14th September 1874. 


‘Mr. Hope Johnstone would be obliged by your printing at the end 
of the statement [drawn up by you] my letter in page 528 of the 2d 
Report, and adding at the end of it that “ Mr. Hope Johnstone does not 
represent either the Lord Johnstone or the Marquis of Annandale.” 
Without this addition, it might be supposed that Mr. Johnstone was 
liable for the bequest, which he is not, although he has voluntarily 
continued to pay the two annual sums to the rector and usher.’ 
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Quotation referred to above. 


‘The capital sum left by the founder was £1000 sterling. It is not known - 
how it was paid or invested. The Lord Johnstone, to whom the money was 
bequeathed, was created Earl of Hartfell in 1643; but he did not long continue 
in a situation to execute the trust, as the civil war broke out soon after, during 
the course of which he suffered imprisonment and sequestration of his estates 
for attachment to the Royal cause, and he died in 1656, before the Restoration. 
The following sums have been in use to be paid yearly to the master or rector 
and the usher of the school by the proprietors of the Annandale estate (formerly 
by the Marquis of Annandale, afterwards by the deceased James, Karl of Hope- 
toun, and latterly by John James Hope Johnstone, now of Annandale), viz. :— 


To the Master, yearly 500 merks Scots, “ £27-15 6 


Tothe Usher, ,, 200 “ : It 9 72 
£38.17 8 


The 150 merks appointed to be paid ‘‘ unto an able man to teach the scholars of 
the said school arithmetic and writing ” does not appear at any time to have 
been paid. The reason of this is not known. Probably the Lord Johnstone, 
to whom the £1000 was bequeathed, and whose estates were sequestrated as 
before mentioned, did not leave funds for the purpose.’ 
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10. THE SCOTT ENDOWMENT, EDINBURGH. 
ST. JAMES’ EPISCOPAL SCHOOL. 


Tue following statement from Mr. John M. M‘Candlish, W.S., acting 
for the trustees, explains the application of this bequest :— 

‘The school is endowed under the will of Col. Francis James Scott, 
who died in December 1821. By his trust deed and settlement, dated 
28th April 1820, he left the sum of £4000, to be employed in continu- 
ing what he had done for some time before, the keeping up and support 
of a charitable establishment in Edinburgh, in which six boys and six 
girls were maintained, clothed, and educated. By a codicil, dated 12th 
January 1821, he cancelled his previous bequest, and directed the £4000 
to be used “for the maintenance of an Episcopal school or schools in 
inseparable connection with the Episcopal Chapel commonly called or to 
be called St. James’ Episcopal Chapel, Broughton Place, Edinburgh,” 
under such regulations as to the number of boys and girls, and as to all 
the general arrangements of the school or schools, as to the trustees or a 
majority of them should seem best. By further codicils he left an 
annuity of £100 a year additional for the support of the school, and 
left other sums of money at the disposal of his trustees. 

‘The present trustees are—General Sir Duncan Macgregor, K.C.B.; 
the very Rev. Dean Montgomery, D.D.; the Rev. Professor Kelland, 
M.A.; James Forman, Esq., Advocate; George Robertson, Esq., C.E., 
and myself. The Rev. Alexander Maclennan, the present incumbent of 
St. James’ Chapel, is an acting trustee. 

‘ The school for many years was conducted in the rooms underneath St. 
James’ Chapel, but in 1870 the trustees acquired ground to the north of 
the chapel, and built a handsome and commodious schoolhouse, at a cost 
of about £2,300. 

‘ The trustees having, under the powers committed to them by Col. 
Scott, set aside for the school additional sums of money beyond those 
directly bequeathed to it, the funds in the hands of the trustees amount 
now (not reckoning the value of the school buildings and furniture) to 
about £9,800, of which £9,500 is invested on first-class heritable 
security. 

‘ The income of the trust for last year consisted of :— 


Interest, s : i ; : : . : ee oon 
School Fees, . : : : eae ‘ ‘ ya ode 
Together, : : OG 
‘The expenditure consisted of :— 

Teachers’ Salaries, . : # eco 
Books, Stationery, Prizes, ete. (exceptionally small) ‘ 48 
Feu Duty, Taxes, Gas, etc., . ‘ 44 

‘ Househelper, Coals, Repairs, etc.,  . : : : : 63 
Together, : . . £538 


‘ The present staff of teachers consists of a head master, with a salary of 
£180, an assistant male teacher, and six female teachers. 
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‘The number of children on the roll and the average attendance are as 
follows :— 


On the Roll. Average Attendance. 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Infants, . : . 69 66 58 Bip l 
Upper School, 6 20 1838 99 109 
189 199 157 160 
Altogether, 388 317 


‘Two or three years ago the trustees raised the general scale of fees 
payable by the children to the extent of from 50 to 100 per cent. The 
quarterly payment is at present 3s. for infants, and from 4s. to 7s. 6d. 
for the others. 

‘For this fee we supply all school-books and materials. The increase 
in the scale of fees did not affect the attendance at the school, there still 
being, as formerly, more applications for admission than we have room 
for. 

‘In the highest classes all the pupils, with one or two exceptions, are 
taught, as extra subjects, Latin, French, elementary mathematics, ex- 
perimental physics, and English literature. 

‘ A class in experimental physics is taught every Monday evening during 
the winter months. Besides pupils not connected with the day school, 
this class is attended by most of the pupils in the highest class in the 
day school, four of whom are to compete for two Science and Art scholar- 
ships in May next. Last year 15 pupils succeeded in obtaining Science 
and Art certificates, and there were no failures. Two pupils have 
obtained bursaries of £10 each from the Science and Art Department, in 
addition to £5 contributed by the trustees. The Sth, 4th, and 3d 
classes are taught freehand drawing out of school hours for two or 
three months in each year. The 5th class receives instruction in practical 
geometry. Instruction in landscape drawing is given to such as show 
aptitude for this branch. 

‘We have not hitherto thought it necessary to accept grants from the 
Privy Council, but the Government inspectors have been so kind as to 
examine the school regularly, and their reports have been very satis- 
factory. 

‘ Religious instruction is given in the school regularly by the ordinary 
teachers; but no particular catechism is used, and not the slightest 
difficulty has ever been experienced in connection with this matter. 

‘Many of the children, of course, are Episcopalians; but a large 
number are Presbyterians, or belong to other denominations. 

‘ The trustees are anxious to extend the usefulness of the school, and 
have several matters in contemplation with this object.’ 


It will be observed that the trustees have not, in the exercise of 
their discretion, seen fit to apply the funds to the maintaining of 
children, but only to education. Government grants are not taken. 
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11. PARISH OF NEWTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 


In this parish, with a population of about 1200, there are three mortifi- 
cations :— 


1. The Laing, . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ £3 12 0 
2. The Wauchope, . ‘ ‘ : : 2.78) 0 
3. The Mitchell, . ‘ é ; : TBS £2) 40 


1. The first-mentioned bequest was left by Mrs. Catherine Seton or 
Laing, in the following terms :— 

‘To the Parish School of Newton the sum of £50, for its support and 
maintenance; and to the Newton Parish Sabbath School the like sum of 
£50, for the same purposes.’ ‘The interest of the former sum is applied 
to the payment of the fees of boys at the Parochial School, and the in- 
terest of the latter is used for the Sabbath School. 


2. The second sum was a legacy by Miss Jane Wauchope to the 
Session, for behoof of the poor of the parish of Newton. On receiving 
this the Session came to the following resolution :— 


‘Extract from the Recorps of Session of Newron. 


‘That the legacy left by Miss Jane Wauchope for behoof of the poor of 
Newton parish, to be at the disposal of the Kirk-Session, ought to be viewed in 
the light of a mortification, which, in grateful remembrance of the piety of the 
donor, shall in the treasurer’s book be denominated Miss Jane Wauchope’s 
Bequest; and that the yearly interest be applied for the relief of the most 
needy persons of respectable characters not at present on the poor’s roll, in 
- such manner as the Session, in the exercise of its discretion, shall from time to 
time appoint.’ 


The interest is applied to pay the fees of boys at the Parish School. 


3. Hight pounds of the interest of the third bequest was to be paid to 
the schoolmaster of Newton parish, for the education of four boys, and 
the remainder to be applied to their clothing and aliment. 

The following is an extract from Mr. Mitchell’s will:— 


‘ At Edinburgh, the tenth day of May One thousand eight hundred and four 
years, . . . Know all men by these presents, that I, Alexander Mitchell, baker 
in the Canongate of Edinburgh, heritable proprietor of the subjects after dis- 
poned. . . . [hereby give, grant, assign . . . to the minister for the time of 
the parish of Newton, in the Presbytery of Dalkeith, and the minister for the 
time of the parish of Liberton, as trustees for the purposes after mentioned... . 


‘I appoint the said rents to constitute a fund or establishment, to be called: 


Mitchell’s Establishment, and to be applied by the said trustees, in the first 
place, towards defraying the expense of managing this trust, and of repairing 
and keeping in repair the subjects above described: In the second place, I ap- 
point the said trustees to pay yearly to the schoolmaster for the time of the 
said parish of Newton the sum of eight pounds sterling, or, in the schoolmaster’s 
' option, the price, according to the highest fiars of the county of Edinburgh, of 
eight bolls of oatmeal, at two terms in the year, Whitsunday and Martinmas, 
by equal portions, and that for the school dues and education of four boys, to be 
educated at said school as after mentioned: And in the third, I appoint the 
whole surplus of the rents of the said subjects to be applied in clothing and 
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alimenting four boys, to be educated at the said parish school of Newton in the 
manner after specified. . .. I appoint the said four boys to be chosen or 
nominated by the trustees acting at the time out of the parish of Newton: 
Providing always that the parents of such boys, and of all boys who may 
afterwards be nominated to the benefits of this trust, shall be of respectable 
character, and shall have been residenters and householders in the said parish 
of Newton for three years at least before such boy or boys shall be nominated. 
. . . That such boys shall labour under no natural incapacity of learning or 
being taught: That at the time of nomination such boys shall be at least eight 
years old, and shall remain at said school, and enjoy the benefits of this trust, 
until they shall respectively arrive at the age of thirteen years, and for one 
year thereafter the proportion of the rents under this trust which shall have 
been applied in clothing and alimenting each boy shall be applied in his outfit 
as apprentice fee, or otherwise for his behoof as may seem best to said trustees. 
. . . And further, I empower my said trustees to appoint a factor for uplifting 
the said rents and applying the same, according to their direction, for the 
purposes of this trust.’ 


Income and ExpenpDiTurRE of MircHeu's EsTaBLisHMENT for the year 
ending Whitsunday 1874. 


CHARGE. 

Rents, . : a A Fi P - 3 < - £10010 3 
Interest, less Income Tax, . : ‘ , ; ° A OPEN 

£129 12 10 

DISCHARGE. 

Four Boys at £12 each, . . : ° 5 : . £48 0 0 
Schoolmaster and Factor’s Salary, . : ° 5 . 1416 0 
Andrew Swan and Adam Jack, to a/c, ° 7 5 . 712 0 
Taxes, Repairs, etc., . : ° . . . 5 33 4 5 
Fire Insurance Premium, : C . : 5 s 019 9 
Balance on hand, 5 . . A 3 % % 25 0 8 

£129 12 10 


(Signed) G. Rracu, Factor and Clerk. 


The following memorandum was received from the trustees in answer 
to the inquiry of the Commissioners whether they had any suggestions to 
offer for securing a more useful application of the fund, or any modifica- 
tion in its mode of administration :— 


‘We, the undersigned trustees of ‘‘ Mitchell’s Mortification,” parish of 
Newton, are of opinion, if the Endowed Schools Commissioners think there 
should be any modification in the application of this trust, that seeing primary 
education is now more fully provided for than ever, that the testator had in 
view the children of ‘‘respectable parents” (not paupers), and evidently 
desired to encourage better education in his time, at least to the extent of pre- 
paring boys for skilled trades—not mere manual labour—such modification 
should be in the direction of enabling the trustees more distinctly to promote 
the education of promising youths for College, or otherwise, leaving the trus- 
tees more free as to the age of the recipients and as to the means and method 
of such education, and even, if such would not be considered beyond the 
terms of the donor’s bequest, to assist in supporting the youths at College, 
which, perhaps, is the greatest difficulty of the higher education in country 
districts. 

¢ Jonn Stewart, Minister of Liberton, Trustee. 
“M. MacGreeor, Minister of Newton, Trustee. 
‘ NEWTON, 21st January 1875.’ : 
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12. BURGH OF FORRES. 


In this town, the population of which is about 4000, there are four 
bequests, viz. :— 


1. Dickson’s Donation, annual revenue, . : £4 0 0 
2. Taylor's Mortification, do. : : 1210 0 
3. Fraser’s (partly educational), do. : : 60 0 0 
4, Anderson’s Endowment, do. : : Lio 0. O 

Total, . £25110 0 


1. No. 1 is in the hands of the Town Council, and was left by Mr. 
George Dickson, to be applied for the purchase of a medal annually, to 
be given to the best classical scholar in the Forres Academy. ~ 


2. No. 2 is an old mortification. Robert Taylor of Starrwells, by his 
will, dated 18th October 1710, mortified the sum of 4000 merks Scots 
(£222, 3s. 6d.) to the magistrates for the following purposes :—‘ The 
annual rent of 2000 merks for the subsistence of the master of the 
music school of Forres, who can both play and sing; and the annual 
rent. of the other 2000 to be applied for the use of the poor.’ The whole 
revenue of £12, 10s. is now distributed among the poor. 


3. No. 3 was mainly intended for the relief of aged and decayed 
householders, and was vested in the hands of the Kirk-Session. Power 
was, however, given to employ a sum not exceeding £10 as a salary for 
a female teacher, and this is at present done. 


4. No. 4 is a bequest by the late Jonathan Anderson, merchant in 
Glasgow, under his will, dated August 9, 1804. The purposes of his 
bequest are thus stated :— 


‘In the first place to pay therefrom the price or expense of a piece of 
ground, which I appoint to be purchased in the town of Forres, in a con- 
venient situation, for the purpose of erecting a schoolhouse thereon, and in 
defraying the expense of building the said schoolhouse and keeping it in proper 
repair in time coming: Also in paying a salary to a schoolmaster for educating 
the children of necessitous parents, and orphans, inhabitants of the parishes of 
Forres, Rafford, and Kinloss, in reading English, writing, arithmetic, and such 
other branches as the Provost, Magistrates, and Council of Forres shall judge 
proper, the extent of which salary I appoint to be not Jess than £40 sterling 
nor more than £70 sterling annually, to be fixed by the said Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council of Forres, to whom the nominating of the school- 
master, and the majority of them, is committed in time coming; and I provide 
and declare that scholars admitted to the foresaid branches of education by 
the said Provost, Magistrates, and Council shall not be liable to pay any school 
wages, or any other exaction whatever for or on account of their said educa- 
tion, but the same shall be to all intents and purposes a free charity school, 
and supported from the foresaid funds alone in all expenses necessary to render 
it so, except in so far as future donations may be made by other persons to in- 
crease the utility of the institution ; and I further provide that the said school 
shall be denominated Anderson’s Free School; and in the next place I appoint 
the remainder of the foresaid feu duty or ground annual to and among poor 
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housekeepers in Forres, of the description to be condescended a te > me 
in any note thereof which may be found lying by me after my death; and 
failing my leaving such subscribed note, I appoint the Provost, Magistrates, 
and Town Council of Forres to pay the same to and among such poor house- 
keepers of the town of Forres annually as they shall judge proper, but not to 
exceed £5 sterling yearly to any individual.’ 


The minister of the parish suggests that the whole proceeds should be 
given to education. 

There is in Forres an academy, with payments from the common 
good of £95 per annum. The building is poor. 

Anderson’s building is good and commodious, and well situated. 
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13, WAID’S ORPHAN NAVAL ACADEMY, ANSTRUTHER- 
EASTER, FIFE. 


By his trust disposition and deed of settlement, dated 4th December 1800, 
and recorded in the Burgh Court Books of Dundee 28th July 1803, Lieut. 
Andrew Waid, R.N., bequeathed his whole estate to trustees for the 
erection of an academy in Anstruther, to be called ‘ Waid’s Orphan 
Naval Academy.’ The endowment is destined for the accommodation, 
maintenance, and clothing of as many orphan boys and seamen’s boys in 
indigent circumstances as the funds will admit of, and to provide them 
with ‘such education as will instruct them in the great principles of the 
Christian religion, and fit them for serving in the British Navy with repu- 
tation, to the end (that) that religion and that navy may flourish and 
advance to the end of time. Boys are to be received into the Academy at 
seven years of age, and remain till they are fifteen. They are to be dressed 
in the ‘ sea style ;’ and, besides the ordinary branches of an elementary edu- 
cation, they are to be taught ‘ navigation, the exercise of great guns and 
small arms, the manner of knotting and splicing, and such other branches 
of education as may be deemed necessary for qualifying them as useful 
seamen for the British Navy.’ 

The trust was burdened with annuities to a large amount, nearly all of 
which were for two successive classes of annuitants ; and the trustees were 
enjoined to proceed with the erection of the Academy as soon as £100 
sterling of the annuities ceased to be payable. The fund at present (1873) 
amounts to a little over £9000, and the existing annuities to £70, while 
the value of those which have lapsed amounts to £90, 10s. Accordingly 
no steps have yet been taken towards founding the Academy. 

It is expressly provided that, in the event of any boy who had been 
educated at the Academy subsequently attaining to such a fortune as will 
enable him to make some return for his maintenance and education, he 
shall be bound to repay to the trust the sum of £20 for each year he 
spent in the Academy. Altogether, the terms of this bequest are at once 
so interesting and peculiar that it may perhaps be as well to give them in 
full :— 


‘Know all men by these presents, that I, Andrew Waid, residing in 
Dundee, Lieutenant of His Majesty’s Navy, having through life enter- 
tained a very favourable opinion of the Royal Navy, and being much 
attached to its prosperity, I have for several years past deliberately 
entertained a resolution, after making some provisions for my relations 
and connections, to appropriate my whole heritable and moveable estate 
for the building of an academy for the accommodation of orphan boys 
and seamen’s boys in indigent circumstances, and for their maintenance 
and clothing, and such education as will instruct them in the great prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, and fit them for serving in the British 
Navy with reputation, to the end (that) that religion and that navy may 
flourish and advance to the end of time; I have finally determined to 
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carry these resolutions into execution by granting the trust right under 
written, for the purposes after expressed.’ 


[Here follows the nomination of the trustees, to whom full power is 
granted to dispose of the testator’s estate after the payment of certain 
legacies, most of which are for two lives; and then follow the provisions 
for erecting and endowing the Academy. | 


‘ And in the third place, for erecting and establishing upon that piece 
of ground, consisting of a house and garden in Anstruther belonging to 
me (in which house I was born), an academy, to be called in all time 
coming ‘“‘Waid’s Orphan Naval Academy,” for the reception, accommoda- 
tion, clothing, and education, as well as maintenance, of as many orphan 
boys and seamen’s boys in indigent circumstances, giving the preference 
to orphans, as the whole amount of my trust estate before disponed will 
admit of after payment of my debts, the foresaid expenses and annuities, 
and giving the liferent use of house and furniture in Dundee as aforesaid. 
And I appoint my said acting trustees, or a quorum of them, in all of 
whom J have full and entire confidence, as soon as £100 sterling of the 
foresaid annuities shall cease to be payable, to set about the erection of 
the said academy, and draw up statutes and rules for the government 
thereof, in which they shall appoint—That the boys shall be received into 
the academy at seven years of age, and remain there until they are fifteen 
years of age; that they shall be decently clothed in the sea style, with 
blue jackets and trousers, red handkerchiefs or neckcloths ; that they shall 
get up at six o’clock in the morning, and go to bed at nine at night ; that 
each of them shall be provided with a Bible, New Testament, and Common 
Prayer-book, and be instructed in the principles of the Christian religion, 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, navigation, the exercise of great guns and 
small arms, the manner of knotting and splicing, and such other branches 
of education as may be deemed necessary for qualifying them as useful 
seamen for the British Navy—and for these purposes that a proper 
master or instructor, of a good moral character (preferring one who has 
served in the said Navy), shall be made choice of by a majority of my said 
trustees, or of a quorum of them, for taking charge of the boys, instruct- 
ing them in the foresaid branches of education, superintending their 
morals, and for reading to them daily morning and evening prayers; that 
there be a five-oar’d cutter boat, with a log, fore and mainsails, prepared 
for the boys, in which they are to exercise at sea, and that only under 
the charge of a thoroughbred seaman to be employed for that purpose ; 
and as the 18th day of June was: the day of my birth, I wish the boys 
to enjoy a holiday on that day yearly; that the boys at the expiry 
of their time at the academy shall be sent on board a man-of-war, with 
a certificate from the master of the academy, with a recommendation from 
two of my said trustees; and in case the inclination or constitution of 
any of the boys will not admit of their serving on board a man-of-war, 
these may be bound apprentices to any other trade or profession suitable 
to their capacities. And my said trustees, or a quorum of them, shall 
expressly appoint and provide in the said statutes and rules to be drawn- 
up by them—That any of the boys, one or more, who shall at any time 
after their departure out of the said academy attain or succeed to such 
a fortune as will enable them to make a recompense to the funds of the 
academy for the maintenance and education which they received therein, 
they shall be bound and obliged to make such a recompense, by paying to 
the factor or treasurer of the academy, for behoof thereof, at least £20 
sterling each for every year they have severally been maintained therein. 
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And as I trust my intentions as to the foresaid academy may be greatly 
aided and extended by the charitable contributions of many good mem- 
bers of society, and particularly by those of successful naval officers, I 
recommend to my said trustees to pay all due respect to the recommenda- 
tions of such contributors in favour of entrant boys, and to their sug- 
gestions for the benefit of the academy. Further, I hereby nominate and 
appoint the foresaid Honourable Lord Viscount Duncan of Camperdown 
to be patron of the said academy during his life, leaving it to a majority 
of my said trustees, or of a quorum of them, to name and appoint future 
patrons and other office-bearers thereof.’ 
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| 14, WOOD'S HOSPITAL OR SCHOOL, 
i NEWBURN, FIFE. 


Tur nature and purposes of this old mortification, dating from 1659, can 
be properly understood only by reading the terms of the original deed : 


i ‘ BEE it known to all men be these present letters, Me, Joan Woop, Esq., 
heritable proprietor of the Jands and others underwritten. Whereas it hath 
| pleased God to deal bountifully and liberally with me, and being desirous to. 
honour the Lord with my substance, by communicating ane part thereof to 
i some poor and indigent young ones, and by erecting ane seminary for learning 
\-* and virtue in the parish of Drumeldry, alias called Newburn, the place of my 
H birth. Therefore for the founding, erecting, and building of ane Grammar 
| School within the said parish of Drumeldry and sherifdome of Fife, and for the 
i constant and yearly provision and salary to ane schoolmaster thereat, and for 
r the maintenance of four poor scholars at the said School in all time coming, 
i Wit ye me, the said John Wood, to have given, granted, and for the pious uses 
i foresaid, perpetually in all time coming freely mortified and disponed, and be 
the tenor hereof, give, grant, and for the uses foresaid, as ane free and 
voluntary gift, mortify and perpetually dispone for founding, erecting, and 
4 building of the said Grammar School within the said parochin of Drumeldry 
and sheriffdom of Fife, for the constant yearly provision and salary to the said 
schoolmaster and his successors, and for maintenance to the said four poor 
scholars to be entertained at the said School in all time coming. 

‘ And for this effect I make, constitute, appoint, nominate, and ordain James 
Bethune, fiar of Balfour; Sir Thomas Gourlay of Kincraig ; Thomas Alexander, 
portioner of Drumeldry, designed of Skeddoway ; together with the present 
Minister and Members of the Kirk-session of Drumeldrie, and their successors 
whatsomever, Lairds of Balfour, Kincraig, and others the Minister at the 
said Kirk, and Members of the said Kirk-session for the time, after my de- 
cease, to be lawful and undoubted Patrons of this my present foundation and 
mortification in all time coming, hereby giving, granting, and disponing to 
them and their successors, in all time coming, the absolute good and un- 
doubted right of the patronage and presentation of this my said present founda- 
tion, donation, and mortification. With power to the said Patrons, or any two 
of them, with the said Minister and Kirk-session of Drumeldry and their 
successors, to cause found, edifie, and build ane Grammar School within the 
said parochin. The length whereof I appoint to be twenty-one feet, and the | 
breadth thereof to be seventeen feet within the walls. The door, windows, : 
and chimney, which isto be upon the east end, and corner-stones, to be all of 
hewn stones, and the chimney to be raised above the roof and rigstone two 
ells high, and the corners of the same to be likewise of hewn stones. The 
charges and expenses in building whereof is to be paid forth of the first and 
readiest of the rents, mails, and duties of the said lands of Orkie, in case I do } 
not build the same in my lifetime. . . . 

‘ And further, I appoint and ordain the said four poor scholars, so to be ad- 
mitted and presented be myself during my lifetime, and after my decease be 
the said Patrons and their successors continually in all time coming, to be in- 
structed, taught, educated, and brought up at the said School without quarter 
payment or any other salary to master or doctor. And to be descended of the . 
surname of Wood, in the father or mother side, when they can be had; and 
t failing of them descending as said is, and when they cannot be had, in the next 
place I appoint and ordain that the said Patrons and their successors shall 
ie present and admit some poor scholar or scholars to be recommended to them 
I ’ be the Kirk-session of Drumeldry, and born within the parochin thereof; and fail- 
Wa ing of both, to be nominated, elected, and presented be the said Patrons, or any of 
| them, with advice and consent of the said Minister and Members of the said Kirk- 
session of Drumeldry, of any other surname most worthy and deserving to be 
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received ; and appoints and ordains each one of them to have yearly, for their 
food and raiment, the said sum of one hundred merks money, to be paid to the 
said schoolmaster at the order and sight of the said Patrons: and to be admitted 
and received to the said School when they are about seven years of age, and to 
remain therein until they be fifteen years of age complete. At the expiry of 
their which fifteen years of age complete, they are hereby appointed to remove 
from the said School, and to betake themselves to honest trades and callings ; 
and for their help thereto, each of them to receive one hundred merks money 
foresaid, for which the years that any or all of the said scholars shall remove 
from the said School. : 

‘I hereby authorize and give power to the said Patrons, or greatest number of 
them, convened together at the said Kirk of Drumeldry, after intimation from 
the said Kirk-session of Drumeldry, or any others of the Patrons, to proceed 
and do eyery thing, by altering of circumstances, for settling of this present 
mortification, as they shall find necessity and expedieuce shall require, tending 
to the ends and better fulfilling of the samen mortification as nigh as may be 
to my meaning and intention, keeping always the substance above written.’ 


Power was given to increase the number of boys if the funds admitted. 
The free annual revenue is about £320. At present there are six boys 
on the foundation, and these are boarded with the Master. The Master 
also receives a salary, and in his capacity as the parochial schoolmaster 
takes day scholars. 

From an early period the Parochial School and Wood’s School have 
been amalgamated, the heritors contributing a salary of £50 under the 
Act of 1861, and a proportion of the cost on the school buildings. The 
boys are selected from the labouring classes, and taken from their parents’ 
homes and brought up at a cost of £40 a year. 

Wood's School was instituted prior to the Parochial Schools Act of 
1696. The parish in which it is situated is a very small one, and it was 
perhaps inevitable that it should take the place of the Parochial School. 

It has been represented that the mortification might be better applied. 
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15. PARISH OF DOLPHINTON, COUNTY OF LANARK. 


Tuere are in this parish, the population of which was only 231 at 
last census, three mortifications,—the ‘Schoolmaster’s Glebe,’ the Bowie, 
and the Brown. 


1. The first mortification was by Andrew Brown, Esq., who granted 
to the parochial schoolmaster and his successors in office four acres of 
land as an endowment. ‘This was in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and the charter being lost, the grant was renewed by R. Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Dolphinton, in 1840. There is nothing further to remark on 
this mortification. 


2. The second mortification was by the Rev. John Bowie, minister of 
the parish, and is dated 4th October 1769. The terms of the deed of 
mortification, in so far as they define the purposes of the trust, are as 
follows :— 


‘In the first place, as the present rent of the said lands is 8300 merks Scots 
yearly, free of all deductions, I appoint and ordain 100 merks thereof to be 
applyed and paid yearly in all time coming to the schoolmaster for the time 
of the said parish of Dolphinton, in augmentation of his salary as parochial 
schoolmaster ; but with this provision, that he shall teach and instruct as 
many poor scholars, born and bred within the said parish, without any other 
fee or reward, as the minister and kirk-session shall think proper to name and 
appoint, by delivering to him a list thereof, signed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the said kirk-session, in which the minister shall have but one voice 
along with the other members, the number not exceeding twenty poor scholars 
at one time, with liberty always to the kirk-session, as vacancys happen, to fill 
up that number by a new list to be delivered to the schoolmaster of the parish : 
Declaring always that tho’ the said full number be not compleat, the school- 
master is to be entitled yearly to the said hundred merks, provided he does his 
duty to such as are sent to his school by the said kirk-session; and the said 
scholars are to remain at school so long as the kirk-session shall think proper ; 
and if the schoolmaster shall faill in his duty, and shall be so judged to have 
done by the majority of the members of the kirk-session, who are hereby de- 
clared to be his judges in the first instance, the said kirk-session shall have it 
in their power to deprive the schoolmaster of the said 100 merks, or any part 
thereof, for one or more years, as they shall think his transgression and remiss- 
ness may deserve, and may apply such part of the said 100 merks as shall not 
be given to the schoolmaster to any other pious uses within the parish they 
shall think most conducive to the promoting of piety and virtue therein: De- 
claring that it shall be lawfull to the schoolmasters to appeal from any sentence 
of the kirk-session, fining or depriving them of the said 100 merks or any part 
thereof, to the Presbytery of Biggar, whose sentence, affirming or reversing the 
judgment of the kirk-session, shall be finall; but to no higher or other 
judicator whatsoever, either civil or ecclesiastical: Secondly, I appoint and 
ordain the like sum of 100 merks of the said rents to be applied and paid 
yearly in all time coming for educating poor boys, one or more at a time, at the 
discretion of the kirk-session, and to be named by the majority of the members 
thereof ; which boys are or shall be born and bred within the said parish at or 
to proper trades or callings, so as they may yrby be put in a way of earning 
their bread by honest industry ; recommending hereby to the kirk-session to 
prefer the boys that appear most promising, and who are descended of honest 
parents, having had their residence within the parish, with this provision, that if 
the members of the kirk-session shall at any time discover or have in their eye 
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any poor boy, born and bred within the said parish, whose genius for letters 
may appear remarkably bright and promising, they shall be at freedom, for six 
or seven years together, but no longer at a time, to apply the last-mentioned 
100 merks yearly for the education of any such boy, tho’ during that 
space they will be thereby disabled from extending this charity for educating 
other boys to mechanical trades: Thirdly, I appoint and ordain 50 merks 
of the said 300 merks to be paid and distribute yearly in all time coming, 
at the discretion of the members of the said kirk-session for the time, either to 
the poor of the said parish, or, in the option of the said kirk-session, to be 
laid out for buying Bibles, Confessions of Faith, Mr. Willison’s Catechisms, 
and Guthrie’s Tryall of a Saving Interest in Christ, or some such books of 
piety and devotion, and such books are to be distributed to poor scholars 
resorting to the said parish school for the time, as encouragements to them to 
prosecute their studys and improve their minds: And Fourthly, I appoint and 
ordain the remaining 50 merks yearly of the said 300 merks to be retained 
in all time coming by the minister of Dolphinton for the time being, in 
remuneration of his trouble and pains in uplifting the said rents and attending 
duly to the execution of the purposes of this present mortification: Declaring 
that the minister is to be entitled to no other incidental expense whatsoever 
thereanent during the subsistence of the present tack of the said lands; but in 
case of any new tack thereof, and that the rents shall be raised, whatever additional 
tack duty shall be got for the said lands by the future improvement thereof, the 
same shall also belong to and be retained by the minister of the said parish oy 
Dolphinton for the time being, as further encouragement to him to attend to the 
purposes of this present mortification.’ 


(1) The amount paid to the schoolmaster under this mortifica- 


tion is : - 3 ; : : . ih cSe.GanG 
(2) To boys, as bursaries for instruction in trades, or at the 
University, , ; 


: 5 : yan Bisel! 
(3) To the poor, or for pious books, : ; 3 ee 
(4) To the minister, for administering the trust, the balance of 
revenue, after deducting burdens, etc., . ; : : 
To schoolmaster of Dunsyre, as precentor and heritors’ 
clerk, ° : : 5 : : . ; ; 410 0 


In reply to the inquiries of the Commissioners, the minister of the 
parish writes as follows :— 
*‘MANSE, DoLPHINTON, 
27th February 1873. 
‘Dear Sir,—In answer to your question as to what, in 1872, was the re- 
venue of the lands bequeathed by Bowie, I beg to state that it amounted to 
£142, which was the sum returned to Government. : 
‘IT enclose to you an abstract of account as to the manner in which the 
revenue was applied.—I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘R, J. STEVENSON. 
‘Simon S. Laurie, Esq., e 
Secretary, Endowed Schools Commission, 
Edinburgh.’ 


ABSTRACT ACCOUNT. 


1872. 
Feb, 2. Premium of insurance against fire, for £200, over Stonypath 
buildings, ; 5 : . 5 60) SG 
os sa Os, do. for £150, over crop on 
Stonypath, . 5 5 : : é a oe 
March 26. Paid half-year’s rent-charge for new farmhouse on Stonypath, _ 
less income tax, . 5 : é : : i 56 5 6 
April 8. Do. do. for drainage on Stonypath, less 
income tax, . 5 : : A : A ‘ 6. Oi.% 
3 » Exchange and remittance to Glasgow, 0.0. 27 


Carry forward, . ee aero 
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Brought forward, . £12 
15. Paid schoolmaster, Dolphinton, for school-books and salary from 
Bowie’s Mortification, 
Paid schoolmaster, Dunsyre, as ‘salary, heritors’ clerk, and 
towards precentor’s salary, 
», 26. Paid the farmer, Stonypath, property and income tax, . ° 
June 5. Paid the minister of Dunsyre stipend, less income tax, . 
» 25. Paid half-year’s rent-charge for dyke round Stonyea less in- 
come tax, 
Sept. 25. Paid half-year’ 8 rent-charge ‘for farmhouse, less income tax, °. 
Oct. 4. Paid half-year’s rent for drainage on Stonypath, less income tax, 
Noy. 15, Paid schoolmaster, Dolphinton, for school-books and salary, 
from Bowie's Mortification fund, . 5 
= Paid schoolmaster, Dunsyre, for salary, poor-rates, etc, ete, : 
Dec. 25. Paid half-year’s rent-charge for dyke round ieee less in- 
come tax, 
Lanarkshire county rates on ‘Stonypath, and land tax, 
Paid apprentice fees from Bowie’s Mortification fund, . 
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£86 13 0} 


3. The Brown Mortification was a bequest of 50 merks per annum 
by William Brown of Dolphinton, in 1674, ‘for the teaching of poor 
scholars, the nomination to be by the family of Dolphinton” Mr. 
Mackenzie, who now represents the family, pays £2, 15s. 6d. yearly to 
the schoolmaster under this mortification. 

The average attendance at Dolphinton Parish School is not likely to 
exceed thirty-eight. 
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16. WILSON’S ENDOWED SCHOOLS 


IN THE PARISHES OF WHITBURN (LINLITHGOW) AND SHOTTS AND 
CAMBUSNETHAN (LANARK). 


Turse schools, four in number, are situated respectively at Whitedale- 
head and Fauldhouse (Whitburn), at Harthill (Shotts), and Stane 
(Cambusnethan). Any three of them are not more than four miles apart. 

The school buildings were erected about forty years ago, have been 
added to by voluntary contributions, and are in good repair. The schools 
are managed by separate bodies of local trustees under definite rules, and 
to each school is attached an endowment of £600, producing an annual 
revenue of about £27. 

With one exception, the schools are under Government inspection, and, 
on the whole, they are considered to have done good educational work 
in the localities where they are placed. 

Assuming that these endowments ought now to provide for the poorer 
classes higher instruction than that which will now be their right by 
statute law, and that the school buildings might be handed over to the 
Boards, while the endowments were reserved, the following plans have 
been suggested to the Commissioners, by the correspondent of one of 
the schools, as a means by which they may continue to benefit their 
localities :— 

1. Let the separate revenues be bestowed on one school, so as to pro- 
vide a salary for a teacher competent to impart higher instruction ; and, 
if possible, let the school be so placed as to be available for the whole 
district : 

2. Or, let the present (or other) trustees be authorized to pay to each 
separate school its present endowment, upon the condition that a properly 
qualified inspector (not the present Government official) certifies that the 
school is actually supplying higher education of a certain grade : 

3. Or, let the proceeds of the endowment be assigned to promising 
children of poor parents, so as to enable them to attend Bathgate 
Academy, a middle-class school, easily accessible from all the districts 
by railway. 
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17. THE WILSON TRUST, QUEENSFERRY, 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 


1. Mr. Wilson, by testamentary trust disposition and deed of settle- 
ment of this date (9th November 1860), disponed and conveyed his whole 
means and estate to Messrs. Ralph Erskine Scott, chartered accountant 
in Edinburgh; Donald Smith Peddie, chartered accountant in Edinburgh ; 
and Edmund Baxter, W.S., Edinburgh, now Auditor of the Court of 
Session, who all accepted the trust. 


2. The truster directed his said trustees to invest in their own names, 
‘and in names of the Provost of the burgh of South Queensferry for the 
time, the minister serving the cure of the Established Church of the 
parish of Queensferry for the time, and the acting parochial schoolmaster 
of the said parish for the time’ (called his ‘ special trustees’), the sum of 
£2500, of which sum the income derived from £300 was directed to be 
applied in the establishment of a library in the said burgh; from £200, 
in assisting the deserving poor thereof who had not applied for parochial 
relief; and from £2000, in educational purposes, by the following clause : 
—My special trustees shall ‘ apply the free income arising from £2000 of 
the said special fund, after providing for and defraying the whole annual 
expenses connected with the execution of the said special trust, towards 
educational purposes within the parish of South Queensferry, and shall 
pay over thirty pounds per annum of said income to augment the salary 
of the acting parochial schoolmaster of the said parish, the same being 
payable to him half-yearly at Whitsunday and Martinmas, commencing 
the first payment at the first term of Whitsunday or Martinmas six 
months after the special trust shall come into operation; but declaring 
that the said sum shall in no way be taken into account by the parties 
bound for the schoolmaster’s salary, so as to entitle them to relief of any 
part of their legal obligation; and my special trustees shall apply the 
remainder of the free income of the said sum of £2000 in such manner as 
they shall think best fitted for advancing the education of deserving 
young persons born within the parish of South Queensferry, of whose 
parents at least one shall also have been born within the said parish ; 
and it shall be competent to my special trustees to promote such advance- 
ment by contributing to the expense of their maintenance and education, 
either in schools within the said parish or in more advanced schools in 
other parts of Scotland, or in any of the Universities in Scotland; but 
providing and declaring that no larger sum than twenty pounds shall be 
contributed towards the maintenance and education of any single in- 
dividual in the course of any one year: And I further direct, that in the 
event of any portion of the said free income not being required during 
the course of any year for the said educational purposes, the same shall 
be applied by my special trustees in aid of the income of the library fund 
hereinafter mentioned.’ 
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18. BISHOPRIC RENTS OF DUNKELD, 
PERTHSHIRE. 


By a grant dated 29th February 1696, King William 11. appointed the 
sum of £150 per annum to be paid out of the Bishopric Rents of Dunkeld 
for the erection and support of schools in the Highlands of Perthshire, 
Stirlingshire, and Dumbartonshire. The following copy of the grant has 
been furnished by H.M. Office of Woods, ete. :— 


‘ Wit11AM, by the grace of God King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, to all our subjects whom it effeirs: Foras- 
much as we, considering how useful and necessary schools of learning are 
for instructing of youth in the knowledge and practice of religion, and for 
introducing of civility, policy, and good order, and that the rents belong- 
ing to the late bishops in our ancient kingdom of Scotland, and now fallen 
in our hands, are most proper to be applied for the ends and uses foresaid, 
and that through the neglect or iniquity of times past schools have not 
been erected as they ought to have been in the bounds of the Highlands 
of Perthshire, Stirlingshire, and Dumbartonshire, nor sufficient fees and 
allowances appointed for the masters and teachers of the few schools that. 
have been erected within these bounds: Therefore wit ye us to have ap- 
pointed, assigned, and doted: Likeas we, with the consent of the Com- 
missioners of our Treasury and Exchequer, appoint, assign, and perpetually 
dote the sum of £150 yearly out of the first and readiest of the rents, 
duties, and casualties of the Bishoprick of Dunkeld, as well spirituality as 
temporality thereof, to be paid to John, Lord Murray, Lord Cardross, 
Lord Ruthven, John M‘Farlane of that ilk, Sir Patrick Murray of Ochter- 
tyre, Thomas Hay of Ballhousie, William Drummond of Meginch, and 
Stewart of Ardvorlich, whom, or any three of them as shall be in life for 
the time, and their successors in their lands and estates being majors, we 
hereby appoint our trustees for uplifting and dispensing the sum foresaid 
for the ends underwritten, and that at two terms in the year, Whitsunday 
and Martinmas, by equal portions, beginning the first term’s payment at 
Whitsunday next to come, to be employed for erecting and building of 
schools and schoolmasters’ houses where wanting within the bounds fore- 
said, and for provision and payment of the masters and teachers of these 
schools that shall be erected, as also for the augmenting and better pro- 
vision of the masters and teachers of the schools already erected but not 
sufficiently provided, of such fees and allowances as they shall judge 
needful ; at the sight always of the Lords of our Treasury and Exchequer, 
to whom the said trustees are hereby made comptable, with power to them 
to uplift and intromit with the said sum yearly at the terms foresaid, from 
the tacksmen and collectors of the rents of the said Bishoprick, or of the 
Bishopricks in general, or from the tenants and possessors, and all other 
intromitters with the lands, tythes, rents, and casualties of the said 
Bishoprick, and if need bees to call, require, and recover decreets for the 
same, and put them to execution, and to grant discharges which shall be 
sufficient to the receivers, and we recommend it to the Lords of our 
Treasury and Exchequer to use their best care, and to do all things 
necessary for making the foresaid appointment and donation real and 
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effectual. Given under our privy seal at our Court at Kensington the 
29th day of February 1696, and of our reign the seventh year. 
‘Per signaturam manu §. D. A. Regis, suprascript. manibusq. Com- 
missariorm. Thesaurarij Dominorum Scacarrii dicti regni subscript. 
‘ Written to the Privy Seal, and registered the 25th January 1697. 
‘ (Signed) J. Doveras.’ 
‘ Sealed at Edinburgh the 29th day of January 1697. 
* (Signed) Wit. Ayes.’ 


The money is collected by the Office of Woods, etc., and handed over 
to the hereditary trustees nominated in the grant, by whom it is annually 
applied in supplementing the salaries of the teachers of such Highland 
schools as they may select. 

The following statement by the clerk to the trustees shows the income 
and expenditure of the trust for the year ended 8th November 1873 :-— 


Account of the BisHopric Rents oF DUNKELD for the period from 
8th November 1872 to 11th November 1878. 


CHARGE, 
1872. 
Balance on 8th Nov. 1872, in Deposit Receipt of Bank “i aethe 
land, Dunkeld, . * £123 5 § 
Interest on Deposit Receipt to 11th Nov. 1873, 480 
Nov. 28. Received from H.M. Office of Woods and Forests £150, less £2 
10s. Income Tax, 5 147 10 0 
1873. 
April 5, Half-year’s Dividend from £200 Stock Scottish pees: panes 
less Income Tax, 617 7 
Oct. 18. Half-year’s Dividend as above, less Income Tam. 3 618 1 
Nov. 11. Bank Interest on current Account from 28th Nov. 1872 to 1th 
Noy. 1873, ; : ‘ 0 5 0 
eneentieren 
£289 4 1 
DIscHARGE. 
Salaries paid to Teachers and others due at Martinmas 1872— 
Clerk and Treasurer’s Salary, . .£10 0 O less 3s, 4d. Inc. Tax, . £916 8 
Rector of Royal Grammar School, Dun- 
keld, re Paes 9a C1 De ean Fe fee - 6112 6 
Baron Bailie of Dunkeld, - oe OU Oo tae. We ag 
Teacher at Glenalmond, Siaf. Tint haere 9 aS BES 
= Strathtummel, 5° 0...0 <g> - 4a 843 ” »- 418 4 
fe Glenerachty, 607 0 4. ote, aes s - 418 4 
es Glengarry, 1100" Se one “sy eg ged, 
es Glenlednaig, 710.0, a2an eB oe staid. 8 6 
= Strathloch, BiiOieO agen dda ag - £18 4 
a Caputh, . So, 0. 6 .. J 18. ae 418 4 
Dalmary, 8°00 O'S 2s Oe 5 - 418 0 
Overcharge of Income Tax returned to said Teacher, ite i eu ae ae} 
Teacher at Kerriemore, ° , Sgr see eae mene ie Fe = i 6.2.3 
x Logiealmond, . s ta Oi OL ave. Le ete es - 418 4 
5 Tummel na = FT OO" Fo 2a SS # 7. POF 6 
= Tulloch, . ig - By O40 goods boda - 418 4 
Rent of Room, " Ff . “ - F . . 4 - é 0 5 0 
1873—Oct. 30. 
*Teacher at Kerriemore, F : 2 RE RLOMY se teraied 5 ME “3 
£137 18 4 
Balance on 11th Novy. 1873 in Bank of Scotland, hres as Pe 
Deposit Receipt) . . 151 5 9 
£289 4 1 


(Signed) Ww. A ig 
to the 


* Not due till 11th Nov. 1873, but paid now by order of the Trustees. 


. in stock of the Scottish Central haley, the ane 

‘ied forward a balance of £151, 5s. 9d. to next year’s account. 
It stated by the secretary to the trustees that ‘several of the schools 
men d above have since been handed over to their respective School 
Be d are therefore considered by the trustees to require aid no 
i Tonger from this fund. 
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19. INNERPEFFRAY PUBLIC LIBRARY AND SCHOOL, 
PARISH OF MONZIE, PERTHSHIRE. 


Tue special attention of the Commissioners has been invited to this 
endowment, the administration of which, it is alleged, has long caused a 
widespread feeling of dissatisfaction in the district. No accounts, it is 
stated, showing the application of the annual revenue of the mortification, 
have at any time been made public; and legal advice has been taken on 
three different occasions, with the view of ascertaining what steps ought 
to be adopted in order to enforce the due fulfilment of the trust, and 
compel the trustees to account for the funds. 

The first legal opinion was obtained from Sir James Moncrieff in 
1829; the second in 1839, from Mr. Ivory ; and the last in 1841, from 
Lord Advocate Rutherfurd. In the first two cases the opinions are 
stated to have been much to the same effect, viz. recommending a refer- 
ence on the part of the trustees as to their liability. A copy of the 
‘ Memorial and Queries’ submitted to counsel on the last occasion, with 
the relative answers, has been forwarded to the Commissioners, and from 
this document the following account of the past history and present 
position of the endowment has been mainly prepared. It must be held, 
therefore, to be a statement of one party only. 

It may be premised that the endowment consists of two distinct parts, 
viz. :— 

I. A mortification of 5000 merks Scots (£277, 15s. 6°d. sterling), 
granted by Lord Strathallan in 1696, the annual rent of which, 
amounting to 200 pounds Scots (£16, 13s. 4d. sterling), is 
secured by a heritable bond over the lands of Innerpeffray. 

II. A sum of £222, 4s. 5*d. sterling,—which is believed to have 
been raised by subscription for enlarging the library,—for 
which Lord Kinnoull, then proprietor of Innerpeffray, granted 
an acceptance in December 1789. 


I. Lorp SrrRATHALLAN’S MoRTIFICATION. . 


David, Lord Madderty, proprietor of the lands and estates of Inner- 
peffray, erected a library at the chapel of Innerpeffray; and, by his latter 
will and testament, dated in 1691, mortified the sum of 5000 merks, rest- 


ing to him upon several bonds by John Haldane, then of Gleneagles, for 


the purpose of maintaining and supporting the library, for the benefit and 
encouragement of ‘ young students,’ and the education of ‘ youth’ in time 
coming. The sum thereby mortified, however, being heritable according 
to the conception of the bonds, could not legally be devised by testa- 
ment, and thus the benevolent intentions of his lordship were likely to 
have been rendered ineffectual. 

After Lord Madderty’s death, however, his nephew and heir, William, 
Viscount Strathallan, having, in payment of certain sums due to Glen- 
eagles by Lord Madderty, uplifted and discharged the foresaid bonds, 
resolved to carry out his uncle’s intention; and accordingly, of his ‘ own 
proper motive, for the encouragement of learning and good of the country,’ 
he executed a deed of mortification for the sum of 5000 merks, for the 
‘preserving of the said library, and maintaining a keeper and school- 


ae 


———— 
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master.’ He also granted a heritable bond therefor, whereby he became 
bound to pay the annual rent of the said sum, which was fixed at 200 
pounds Scots money (£16, 13s. 4d. sterling), being equal to six per cent. 

At an early period the trustees passed a resolution that the term 
‘the country’ above referred to should be held to comprehend the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder, embracing the parishes of Crieff, Auchter- 
arder, Blackford, Comrie, Dunning, Fossaway, Fowlis, Gask, Glendevon, 
Madderty, Monzievaird, Monzie, Muckhart, Muthill, and Trinity-Gask, 
and this regulation was published for the information of all concerned by 
being prefixed to the catalogue of books in the library. 

The deed of mortification is dated 21st October, and is registered in the 
Books of Session 26th November, 1696. The following excerpt shows the 
mode in which the endowment was to be applied :—‘ And I appoint and 
ordain the annual rent thereof to be applied for a salary to the keeper of 
the library and to a schoolmaster, as it shall be determined or divided 
betwixt them by me or my successors, and for the augmenting a library 
and building a house; and if it shall happen that one person be both 
keeper of the library and schoolmaster, in that case he shall have right to 
the full annual rent of the said sum of 5000 merks during his continuance 
in these employments, or to so much thereof as shall be allocated to them 
both; and each of them shall have power to uplift their proportion of the 
foresaid annual rent, as it falls due, termly, and to grant discharges upon 
the receipt thereof, which shall be sufficient to the receivers: Providing 
always that I and my heirs and successors in the lands and barony of 
Innerpaffray shall be sole and undoubted patrons in presenting the said 
library-keeper and schoolmaster in all time coming: Reserving always 
full power to me and my foresaids, at the sight and by the advice of John, 
Lord Carmichael and his heirs, and the-said John Haldane of Gleneagles 


and his heirs, or any one of them, to pay the said sum of 5000 merks,- 


and to redeem the said annual rent, conform to the provision of reversion 
specified in the foresaid bond, and to re-employ the same from time to 
time, as it shall be uplifted, either upon land or good responsible security, 

for the use and ends above mentioned: As also reserving full power to 
me, with consent foresaid, to determine what part of the said annual rent 
shall be applied for building a new house for containing the foresaid 
library, or buying new books for augmenting the same.’ 

In terms of the heritable bond already referred to, Lord Strathallan 
bound and obliged himself, his heirs and successors, to make payment of 
the annual rent thereof ‘to the keeper of the library and schoolmaster, and for 
the other uses after mentioned, yearly and termly, at two terms in the year, 
Whitsunday and Martinmas, by equal portions, beginning the first term’s pay- 
ment thereof at Whitsunday in 1697 for the half year preceding, and so 
forth termly thereafter during the non-payment of the said principal sum, 
with the sum of 15 pounds Scots of liquidate expenses for ilk term’s 
failzie, toties quoties.’ 

In the opinion of some, the school was not intended to provide mere 
elementary instruction, as the keeper of the library and schoolmaster 
held his office on condition of his ‘keeping the foresaid library faithfully 
and carefully, and watching the school diligently until the scholars, if 
they be capable, be ready for the College.’ 

The parties who represented the trustees at the date of the ‘ Memorial’ 
above referred to were the Harl of Kinnoull, then proprietor of Inner- 
peffray, Sir Windham C. Anstruther, proprietor of the estates of Car- 
michael, and the Earl of Camperdown, proprietor of the estate of 
Gleneagles. The proprietor of Innerpeffray for the time being, however, 
is the sole and exclusive patron of the institution, having the power of 

Uu 
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presenting the librarian and schoolmaster, and determining their salaries 
—powers said to have been invariably exercised by Lord Kinnoull and his 
ancestors without control. : 

It is believed by the memorialists, and those who gave evidence to 
this Commission, that the funds were properly applied down to 1779. 
About the year 1780, however, the representatives of Lord Carmichael 
and the proprietor of Gleneagles ceased to take any charge of the morti- 
fication; and Lord Kinnoull and his father had the entire management of 
the library and school, as well as the funds, down to the year 1837, when, 
in compliance with the general wish of the community, Lord Kinnoull 
expressed a desire to place matters on a proper footing, and with that 
view addressed letters to his co-trustees, stating the amount of balance 
of principal and interest due by him, and the’ manner in which he pro- 
posed, with their sanction, to apply it. 

It is affirmed that during the management of the Harls of Kinnoull 
the library and school were permitted to fall into a state of inefficiency ; 
and, on referring to the library catalogue in 1841, it appears that there 
were no works of a later edition than 1771, so that for about seventy 
years this branch of the institution had evidently been neglected. It is 
also stated that persons were appointed schoolmasters who were totally 
incapable of preparing students for college; and that, since 1779 at least, 
the appointments were occasionally vacant—in some instances for a con- 
siderable time. It is contended that the deed of mortification plainly 
contemplated, and indeed provides, that the entire annual rent should be 
applied as it arose in paying the salaries of the keeper and schoolmaster, 
and in augmenting the library; but it is affirmed that Lord Kinnoull 
admitted in 1837 that the fund in his hands, as proprietor of Inner- 
peffray, had not been nearly appropriated for the purpose for which it 
was originally destined, and that there was a very large arrear of interest 
accruing since 1779 on the mortification. 


II. ACCEPTANCE GRANTED BY LorpD KiNNOULL IN 1789 FOR A Sum or 
£222, 4s. 54d. 


This sum is believed by those who gave evidence before the Com- 
mission to have been derived from a subscription for the purpose of 
enlarging the library; and it is stated in the ‘ Memorial’ above referred 
to that Lord Kinnoull admitted that the amount so raised had been lent 
to his father, and was due to the institution (in addition to the money 
secured by the bond), with interest thereon since 25th December 1789. 

In the Minutes of Evidence taken by the Commissioners on this sub- 
ject, it is said that the subscriptions were obtained for the purpose of 
building a school, but that no school was erected. It is added that, 
‘upon that acceptance Lord Kinnoull has not paid any interest, except in 
‘so far as any payments he may have made for the library and for the 
school may be imputed to it.’ 

The Commissioners communicated with the agent of Lord Kinnoull, 
for the purpose of ascertaining his lordship’s views regarding this endow- 
ment, and received the following reply :—‘ I have not been able to obtain 
any information in regard to that sum, but I think the presumption must 
be that it was included in the sum of £2391, 18s. which was paid into 
bank in 1841 by the late Harl.’ 

As already stated, Lord Kinnoull communicated with his co-trustees in 
October 1837, stating that, at the previous term of Whitsunday, the 
balance of principal and interest due by him amounted to £2483, and 
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requesting their sanction to the expenditure of a portion of the funds as 
follows :— 


Amount of Funds, F “ F £2483 0 4 
Proposed Expenditure. 
1, To build a good schoolroom and dwelling-house 
for a proper shoolmaster and librarian, on the 
grounds and adjoining the library, say . - £400 0 0 
2. Furniture for the library, tables, chairs, etc., f 25 0 0 
3. New shelving and painting, . 3 2 b 50 0 0 
4, Painting old woodwork, repairing windows, etc., of 
library, ‘ i z : 5 ASK eR) 
5. For purchase of books, and binding of old books, . 150 0 0 
ee 640 0 0 
Remains of Capital, . . ‘ ‘ \ : A - £1843 0 0 
Which, at 4 per cent. interest, would yield . - : . £7314 4 
Annual Expenditure. 
Salary to librarian and schoolmaster, including the expense of teaching, say, 
six poor scholars, . é : ‘ q . . sh BBB ie OOO 
Coals for school and library, 5.0 0 
Repairs on the buildings, etc., . : F 5 4 = 5 0.0 
Sum remaining for annual purchase of books and other expenditure, 4 2814 4 
£73 14 4 


Subsequently, however, his lordship placed his accounts in the hands of 
Mr. James Morrison, accountant in Perth, and furnished him with infor- 
mation upon which to frame a state of his debt to the library and school. An 
account was accordingly prepared, and submitted to Lord Camperdown 
and Sir W. C. Anstruther, the co-trustees, for consideration. - It exhibited 
two views of Lord Kinnoull’s liability. The first showed a balance due to 
the institution at Whitsunday 1840 of £2593; while by the second, the debt 
was reduced to £1360. The former was framed on the principle that, besides 
the principal sum of £277, 15s. 6%d., his lordship was only liable in an 
annual rent of £13, 17s. 9d., being at the rate of 5 per cent. (instead of £16, 
13s. 4d., or 6 per cent., as stipulated by the bond), since Whitsunday 1779, 
with simple interest on the half-yearly instalments as they became due; 
and also in the sum of £222, 4s. 54d., also with stmple interest thereon 
since 25th December 1789. In the second state, the result was arrived 
at by disallowing even simple interest on the half-yearly instalments as 
they became due. On this important point the Lord Advocate gave the, 
following opinion :—‘ I am clearly of opinion that Lord Kinnoull will not 
satisfy the just demands of this accounting by paying simply the annual 
rents in the bond, or periodical interest on the acceptance. I think, in 
his station as trustee and creditor for such an institution, he is liable to 
have the interest, which in that character he possessed and has not 
expended, accumulated so as to bear at least bank interest. But perhaps, 
in the whole matter, the best principle of accounting would be to make 
periodical rests—say every five years—accumulating at the end of each 
period the whole interest into a principal to bear interest. It may be 
thought hard, on the one hand, to take full compound interest in the strict 
sense; but I am satisfied, on the other, that justice would not be done 
without certain accumulations.’ . 

The ‘Memorial’ alleges that, according to an account framed on the 
principle of accumulation, with annual rests, the amount of the debt at 
11th November 1846 was ascertained to be £8129, 1s. 1d. 

Appended to the printed ‘Memorial’ and opinion is a note, dated 
December 1846, which states that a copy of the whole had been trans- 
mitted to Lord Kinnoull’s agents in February 1841, but that nothing 
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definitive had been done, and that in December 1846 the position of matters 
was substantially the same. 

From the evidence submitted to the Commissioners, it would seem that 
a new school was built about 1850 at a cost of £437, and that the 
instruction given is not much above that of an elementary school. It is 
stated to be managed as a purely Episcopal institution, while there is not 
a single Episcopal family whose children are within reach of it. But the 
Commissioners are informed that the only respect in which the school can 
be said to be Episcopalian is that the master is of that denomination. 
Although at a considerable distance from any other school, the popula- 
tion about it is said to be very sparse, and the attendance correspond- 
ingly small. At the same time, in the evidence given to the Commissioners, 
the school is said to be ‘a capital school.’ It is also under Government 
inspection. . 

With regard to the librar y, there is said to be a desire in the neighbour- 
hood that it should, if possible, be transferred to a more convenient place. 
At present it is said to be very awkwardly situated for the convenience 
of the public, and it is suggested that it should be removed to Crieff or 
Auchterarder. 

The present proprietor of Innerpeffray is the Hon. Captain Arthur 
Drummond, R.N., of Cromlix, who succeeded his brother in 1856. 

The following explanatory letter, recently received from Captain Drum- 
mond’s commissioner, shows the present position of the funds of the 
mortification. From the statements therein contained, it will be seen 
that in 1841 Lord Kinnoull, then proprietor of Innerpeffray, paid into 
Perth Bank the sum of £2391, 18s. of balance in his hands. Out of this 
sum the present school was built, and other expenses incurred in the 
maintenance of the school and library, which have reduced the balance of 
accumulation to £1000. The entire income is stated to be £61, 2s. 


°24 Sr. AnpREW Square, 
‘ Epinpuren, 25th February 1874. 

‘Srr,—Your letter of the 24th January, addressed to my brother, has 
been handed by him to me as commissioner for the Honourable Arthur 
Drummond of Cromlix. 

‘It is only since the end of 1870 that I have had any knowledge of 
Captain Drummond’s affairs. 

‘Captain Drummond is heir of entail in possession of the estate of Inner- 
peffray, to which he succeeded on the death of his brother in 1856. 

‘I have learned from Captain Drummond, and from documents which he 
has shown to me, that he is sole patron of an ancient endowment founded 
in 1700 by Lord Strathallan, in terms of a bequest by Lord Madderty in 
1691. The fund thus mortified was 5000 merks. The purpose of the 
endowment was the establishment and maintenance of a library and school 
at Innerpefiray. 

‘The date of the bond was, I understand, November 1700. Whether it 
exists or where it is I do not know; but I am informed and believe it 
affects the lands of Innerpeffray. 

‘T am aware that the interest of that sum was paid by the immediate 
predecessor of Captain ete and that it has been paid by Captain 
Drummond himself. 

‘I understand the phobivieboit of the estates of Innerpeffray, Gleneagles, 
and Carmichael are trustees named in the deed; but I do not think that 
the present proprietors of Gleneagles and Carmichael have ever acted. The 
administration of the trust has practically been left exclusively to the 
proprietor of Innerpeffray. 
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‘The proprietor of Innerpeffray is the sole patron of the endowment. 

‘The purpose of the trust had, I learn, fallen into desuetude in the 
latter part of the last century and the earlier part of this; but in the 
year 1841, I learn that a statement of the trust fund was made up by Mr. 
W. Moncrieff, from which it appeared that at Martinmas 1841 there 
was, in addition to the original fund of £277, 15s. 6d., a balance of 
£2391, 18s., which the Harl of Kinnoull, then in possession of the estate of 
Innerpeffray, paid into Perth Bank. 

‘Out of this fund, [ am informed, the present school was built adjacent 
to the old library, and a road formed for a considerable distance in order 
to give access to it. A schoolmaster was appointed and a salary paid to 
him, and by these expenses the fund was reduced to £1441, 3s. 2d. at 
31st May 1855, when it was transferred to an account in the bank in 
name of the Honourable Mr. Drummond “ for Innerpeffray library.” Mr. 
Drummond had then become proprietor of the estate. 

‘At 31st May 1856 the fund, from the addition of interest, amounted to 
£1482, 18s. 10d., and that amount was then transferred to the credit of 
the present patron, the “Honourable Arthur Drummond of Cromlix, for 
Innerpeffray library.” I have no doubt the expenses of the school, so far 
as they exceeded the income of the original fund, had been in the mean- 
time defrayed by the patrons. 

‘Since 1856, Captain Drummond has defrayed the expense of the school 
and library ; he has re-bound a large part of the library, furnished a great 
part of the school and schoolhouse, and generally maintained the foundation. 

‘Captain Drummond did not keep detailed accounts, but he has assured 
me that he had carefully applied the whole balance to the purposes of the 
charity, with the exception of £1000, which he had set aside to form a 
permanent addition to the fund, and did not intend to encroach on. This 
sum on 2d August 1872 he paid over to me, to retain until certain 
arrangements, then in progress, for the disentail of a part of his estate at 
Dunblane were completed, when he desired that the money should be 
secured by heritable bond on the lands he proposed to retain; these 
arrangements are now nearly carried out, and will be completed at Whit- 
sunday, when, if not otherwise invested as proposed below, the £1000 will 
be invested on very ample security. 

‘But Captain Drummond, in the course of last year, proposed to 
disentail Innerpefiray, with a view to selling that estate. In the negotia- 
tions relating thereto, Captain Drummond has stipulated with the next 
heirs that he shall buy and retain as his own property the old abbey of 
Innerpeffray, in which the library is placed, the site of the school, with 
certain adjacent lands. His intention in making this arrangement is, I 
believe, to add these lands to the existing endowment of the charity ; and, 
in these arrangements, he contemplated placing the £1000 on the security 
of these lands thus retained, rather than of those at Dunblane, so that the 
whole fund of the charity might g go together. 

‘ At present, therefore, the fund consists of the following :— 


1. Sum said to be secured on Inner Been, : . £277 15 6 
2. Sum for investment, , ; = LOGO, 0" 


———————- 


£1277 15 6 


‘ And the income of the fund is :— 
1. Interest of £277, 15s. 6d. at four per cent., : L1dy, 2x0 
2, Interest of £1000 allowed at five per cent., : 50 0 0 


£61 2 0 
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‘ The expenditure is :— 


1. Feu duty of school, £5 10 0 
2. Salary to teacher and librarian ‘(besides fees and 

Government allowance), . . ; ri hae OD 
3. Salary to schoolmistress for sewing, ete. sity ob) 10°. 0 
4. Coals allowed and driven to master, say. " 5 0 0 
5. Repairs, prizes, and sundries, say . ‘ ‘ HO FOe 0 
Amount, . i . ; ; : : ! £65 10 0 


«The school at Innerpeffray is regularly inspected by the Government 
Inspector, and his reports have been satisfactory. 

‘I have now given a statement of all I know of this endowment. I am 
aware that both Captain Drummond and his late brother took much 
interest in the school and library ; and while they have no doubt, in terms 
of the original foundation, regarded themselves as the sole patrons of the 
charity which was founded by their predecessor in this estate, and is 
situated on it, and have thus been no doubt less careful than they might 
have been in keeping strict vouchers of the expenditure, there can be no 
doubt that the charity has benefited by their administration, and by the 
personal interest they have taken in the school and library.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Gero. AULDJO JAMIESON. 


‘Simon 8. Laurie, Esq., Secretary, 
‘Endowed Schools Commission.’ 


The preceding statement having been submitted to Mr. Jamieson, the 
Commissioners received a letter from him dated 14th September 1874, 
in which, inter alia, he says :— 


‘The amount of the endowment was £277; the fullest revenue was 
£16, 13s. 4d.; the date of the bond is about 1700. You must be well 
aware that the great fallin the value of money had taken place prior to 
this date, and while, doubtless, the purchasing power of money was greater 
in 1700 than it is now, there is not that vast discrepancy which would 
make £16, 13s. 4d. a year capable of accomplishing all that Messrs. 
Rankine & Curr would suggest, and the draft report appears to me 
somewhat rashly to anticipate. I 

Et is stated (page 308) that ‘from evidence submitted to the Com- 
missioners, it would seem that a new school was built about 1850 at a 
cost of £437.” I have reason to believe this information-is erroneous, 
and that the amount spent on the school and its furniture was very 
much larger. 

‘It is further stated, ‘“‘ That the instruction given is not much above 
that of an elementary school ;” and it is implied in other parts of the report 
that a higher style of education might have been expected. I venture 
respectfully to ask, why? ~The whole endowment is £277; could the 
revenue of that sum at any time from 1700 till now have provided a 
higher class of education than is now afforded, and defrayed the other 
expenses of such a school, even had there been scholars capable of bene- 
fitting by a higher-class education ? 


‘It is said in the report, with regard to the library, that “there is 
said to be a strong feeling in the neighbourhood that it should if possible 
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be transferred to a more convenient place. At present itis very awkwardly 
situated for the convenience of the public, and it is suggested that it should 
be removed to Orieff or Auchterarder.” 

‘J am informed by the present librarian that the proposal to transfer 
the library to Crieff or Auchterarder has never been mooted to his know- 
ledge, and I apprehend it exists nowhere except in the evidence of Mr. 
Rankine and Mr. Curr. Visitors frequent the library to see it, but the 
residents in the neighbourhood borrow the books,—180 volumes were 
borrowed from 1st January to lst August 1874 by residents in the 
vicinity. 


‘The simple facts are these:—Lord Strathallan mortified £277 in 
1700; the interest of that sum is £11, 2s.; the sum expended on the 
school is £65, 10s.; the library is maintained and is increased; and “ the 
school is a capital school,” according even to the testimony of its 
enemies.’ 


Exorret from Lerrer—Mr. James D. Brrnizr to Mr. Jamieson, 
12th August 1874. 


‘ Education, as given in the school since I had charge of it, consists in 
the daily reading and teaching of the Holy Scriptures, the teacher 
using as a basis of instruction the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments. All the children in the school regularly attend the 
religious instruction, and [am not aware in my time of any objection 
being taken to the religious instruction, either as to quality or quantity, 
nor of any children being kept from coming to school here on the ground 
of the religious instruction being in any way objected to by their parents.’ 
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20. THE ‘SEYMOUR MUNRO FREE SCHOOL,’ PERTH. 


George Monro of Milton, in the county of Ross, by trust disposition, 
dated 27th August 1853, conveyed his whole property, heritable and 
moveable, to trustees for certain purposes, which, however, were altered 
by a supplementary writ, executed 2d March, and recorded in the books 
of Council and Session on 26th March, 1855. In terms of the latter deed, 
Mr. Munro’s testamentary trustees executed a trust disposition, of date 
29th November and 6th December 1855, by which they conveyed the 
estate in Ross-shire to trustees for behoof ‘of the school, and paid over a 
legacy of £1000 specially destined for its erection, which, however, was 
soon, of necessity, otherwise applied. From the last-mentioned deed it 
appears that the testator, in the supplementary writ above referred to, 
‘recalled and revoked the appointment on his said trustees to sell and dis- 
pose of the said lands and heritages after disponed, and, in place thereof, 
he directed and appointed his said trustees, acceptors and survivors, to dis- 
pone and convey the said lands and others, with the pertinents, for the 
ends, uses, and purposes therein and hereinafter specified. And, in the 
sixth place, that, as he had for a considerable time past been desirous 
of applying a portion of his means and estate in founding a school for the 
education of the children of industrious parents, who, from their circum- 
stances, or from the death of parents, might be unable to obtain the ad- 
vantages of such an education as might qualify them for business, and 
enable them to get on in life; and as he wished the education so given 
to be fully equal to that given at the best parochial schools in Scotland, 
but not to include Latin, or what is usually called a classical education ; 
and as after careful and anxious consideration he had fixed on the city 
of Perth, in Scotland, as the locality where he wished such school to be 
established, he appointed us, his said trustees, and the acceptors and ac- 
ceptor and survivor of us, to dispone, alienate, convey, and mortify the 
said lands hereinafter disponed, to and in favour of us, the said William 
Johnston and Robert Jamieson, and survivor, and such other persons, 
consisting of the heads of incorporations in Perth, or in the city of Glas- 
gow, or such official persons as the Provost of Perth, the modera- 
tor for the time of the Presbytery of the Established Church in Perth, the 
Sheriff-substitute at Perth for the county, or any of these persons, or such 
persons as we, the said trustees, might think fit and proper as trus- 
tees, and to their successors in office, to hold the said lands and others in 
perpetual mortification in trust for the endowment of the said school, and 
support thereof in all time coming,’ 

The testator also directed his trustees to prepare a deed of constitution 
for the school, and expressed a desire that it should be placed under the 
superintendence of the Established Church Presbytery of the bounds, 
while ‘ the Government Inspector of Schools should at all times have free 
access to it, so that any abuse, or any attempts to divert the objects of 
the institution to other purposes which might creep in, might be reported 
to the ‘directors, and be remedied and prevented.’ No fees were to be 
taken from the children, the testator’s wish being that, besides receiving a 
free education, they should be furnished with all the requisite books and 
stationery. Lastly, he appointed the institution to be called ‘The 
Seymour Munro Free School.’ 
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On assuming office, the school trustees were met with numerous and 
serious difficulties. They were involved in disputes with the relatives of 
the testator and several of the tenants, and were compelled to lay out 
large sums in erection and repairs of houses and march fences; so that, 
from continual and heavy drains on the funds, they were not, until very 
recently, in possession of a capital sufficient to build and endow the 
school. Accordingly, in consequence of the difficulties experienced in 
managing the trust, and carrying into operation the wishes of the testa- 
tor, the school trustees, acting under the opinion and advice of the Lord 
Advocate, sold the estate in Ross-shire for £6500, with entry as at Whit- 
sunday 1872. ‘The funds now at their credit amount to the sum of 
£7965. 

Shortly after the Commissioners began their labours, the following com- 
munication was received from the trustees :— 


‘ Perts, 4th November 1872. 

‘ Drar Sir,—I am instructed by the trustees of the Seymour Munro 
Free School of this city to send you the accompanying memorandum as 
to the nature and position of that trust, along with relative copy deed of 
constitution. 

‘ The trustees are strongly and unanimously of opinion, that little or no 
good would result from carrying out the testator’s wishes, as stated in 
the deed of constitution. The educational advantages contemplated are 
otherwise very fully and efficiently supplied in Perth already. What may 
be called “ middle class” education in the city is in great need of support, 
and. the trustees favour a proposal to divert the trust purposes to the 
endowment of certain fixed branches of education in the Perth seminaries, 
such as English, Writing, and Arithmetic, Mathematics, and perhaps 
Drawing and the Modern Languages, on the condition that a fixed number 
of children of the description mentioned in the deed of constitution, to be 
selected by the school trustees, shall be taught these branches at—say— 
a third or a fourth of the ordinary fees. 

‘ The trustees instruct me to request that you will be good enough to 
keep this trust in view, in connection with the inquiry at present engaging 
the attention of the Commission on Endowed Institutions in Scotland. 
The trustees hope that the Commission may be able to recommend the 
diversion of the trust purposes to the endowment of the Perth seminaries 
as proposed, and that some method may be devised by which legal sanc- 
tion, by provisional order or otherwise, may be obtained for the diversion 
at a moderate expense.—I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

‘ Wn. M‘Letsu, Clerk to the Trustees. 

‘ Smron 8. Laurie, Hsq., ete.’ 


More recently, however, a printed statement was forwarded for the in- 
formation of the Commissioners, from which it appears that, notwith- 
standing the opinion above expressed, the trustees, on the 6th November 
1873, approved of the report of a committeee of their number, recom- 
mending the immediate erection and endowment of the school, accord- 
ing to the trust deed and deed of constitution, and resolved accordingly. 
This course seems to have been adopted mainly in consequence of the 
difficulty and expense of obtaining Parliamentary sanction to a modifica- 
tion of the terms of the trust. 
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21. THE ‘SCOTT OR CAMPBELL’ AND ‘ OLIVER’ TRUSTS, 
‘ SELKIRK. 


ExcrptineG an annual payment of £40 to the Burgh School from the 
Common Good, the only endowments in Selkirk are the ‘ Scott or Camp- 
bell’ and ‘ Oliver’ trusts, the nature of which is explained in the following 
memorandum prepared by Messrs. Lang and Steedman, writers, Selkirk, 
the agents for both trusts :— 


I. THE * SCOTT OR CAMPBELL’ TRUST, 


This trust was constituted by trust disposition and deed of settlement 
by Mrs. Scott or Campbell, dated in 1831, and which came into opera- 
tion, through her death, in 1835, 

The following are the terms of Mrs. Scott’s Will:—‘I authorize and 
appoint my said trustees to apply the rents and produce of the said lands 
and others before disponed for the purpose of defraying the expense of 
educating and furnishing with books not more than six boys, of the age 
of eight or nine years, who are sons of decayed burgesses of the burgh of 
Selkirk, during the usual period for elementary education; and my said 
trustees are hereby directed to prefer those boys of the name of * Scott.” 
Thirdly, My said trustees are hereby authorized and appointed to provide 
each of the aforesaid boys on the New Year’s day, or about that time, 
with a substantial suit of clothes; and the said boys are to have the free 
use of my seat in the church of Selkirk above disponed, and a qualified 
person shall be hired to instruct them in church psalmody. Fourthly, It 
is specially provided and declared, that the said Provost, Magistrates, 
and Council of Selkirk shall, in all questions regarding the management 
and disposal of the trust funds, have only one vote or voice, the same as 
each of the clergymen hereby appointed, and these several purposes and 
declarations shall be engrossed in the infeftments to follow hereupon.’ 

The only purposes for which the trust now exists are the education, 
during the usual period of elementary instruction, of siz boys, of the 
ages of eight or nine years, sons of decayed burgesses in the burgh of 
Selkirk, and providing them with books and a suit of clothes annually, 
and instruction in psalmody. ‘The nett annual revenue of the trust now 
amounts to £110, being £80 beyond the gross revenue at the opening of 
the trust. The average expense of management, fencing, advertising, feu- 
ing, etc., is about £14, while the cost of education, books, and clothes 
amounts to about £30, leaving, at present, an accumulating annual sur- 
plus of about £70. The total accumulated surplus now amounts to 
about £425. ; ; 

The trustees are advised by counsel that the benefits of the trust 
cannot legally be extended to a greater number of boys, or to others than 
sons of burgesses, without the sanction of Parliament. They have con- 


stantly had in view the obtaining of Parliamentary sanction to widen the 


objects of the charity, but they had no option, except to apply for a 
private Act of Parliament, which would have cost a large sum. 
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ll. THE ‘ OLIVER’ TRUST. 


It may be premised that this trust is free from these difficulties. 

It was constituted by trust disposition and settlement, executed by 
James Douglas Oliver, formerly rector of the Grammar School, Selkirk, 
dated 4th August 1824, and came into operation, through his death, on 
4th December 1825. 

The suryiving and continuing trustees are: The provost of the burgh, 
the minister of the parish (both for the time being)—the master of the 
Grammar School of Selkirk and the Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh having a vote in regard to the disposal of the prizes 
after mentioned. 

The objects of the trust are: (1.) To provide the sum of £2, 15s. 
annually for purchasing three silver medals for scholars in the Grammar 
School of Selkirk—one of the,value of £1 to the best Greek scholar in his 
first year ; another of the same value for the best Latin poem written in 
school; and another of the value of 15s. to the best English scholar. 
Failing any scholars being able to read Greek or write Latin poetry, the 
medals are directed to be given to the Professors of Greek and Latin in 
Edinburgh University, for presentation to the best Greek and Latin 
scholars in their classes, whose place of birth is south of the river Tweed 
and east from its source. (2.) The education of ‘a few docile children, 
whose parents reside within the burgh of Selkirk,’ bear a good character, 
and.who do not receive aid as paupers. Such children must have pre- 
viously attended school for two years, and be recommended by their 
teacher and five of their schoolfellows. 

The nett revenue of the trust is about £25. The average cost of 
management, printing, etc. is about £5. The revenue is expended on the 
education of children qualified in terms of the bequest, which appears to 
be sufficiently wide; and, in consequence of a small accumulation of 
revenue some years ago, a greater number of children have been, and are 
at present, receiving the benefit of the trust than the ordinary revenue ad- 
mits of. The number presently being educated at the expense of the 
trust is twenty-one. 


It will be seen from this statement that these are private trusts for 
special purposes, and the trustees represent different bodies. They 
are quite free from control by any of these bodies separately, or 
even of all of them collectively, as the trustees hold their office in their 
individual characters, though their qualification is derived from their 
official position. 

The trustees are of opinion that it would be desirable that the trusts 
should be made available for the purposes of education to the utmost ex- 
tent of the available funds—the limit as to number in the ‘Scott or 
Campbell’ trust being cancelled, and power given to the trustees, in the 
event of there being insufficient applications by parties qualified in terms 
of the bequest, to appoint any others, though unqualified by the condi- 
tions of preferment. 

In a letter, forwarding the above memorandum, dated 4th February 
1873, the agents add :—‘ The usefulness of the “ Scott or Campbell Trust ” 
is greatly limited by the conditions in the bequest, restricting the numbers 
to be benefited to six, and to sons of “decayed burgesses” of the age of 
eight or nine.’ 
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‘The amount of the funds of the two trusts is as follows :— 


I. Scott or Campbell Trust, per last Account— 
Funds in Bank or invested, . “fled pi f . £35510 6 
Value of Feu Duties, say a ya sy fee COOOL 


— £2855 10 6 
II. Oliver Trust, per last Account— Wal 
Funds in Bank or invested, . 4 : ‘ » efboe y Zaae 
Value of Land, sayy. ta ee ek Oe 


756 2 0 
Together, ’ £8611 12 6 


Thus, while the annual revenue of the ‘ Scott or Campbell Trust,’ de- 
rived from a capital of nearly £3000, can only be utilized to educate six 
boys, the revenue of the ‘ Oliver Trust, with a capital of one-fourth of 
that amount, educates twenty-one. 
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22. CAMPBELL’S BEQUEST, 
PARISH OF DURNESS, SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


Patrick CampBeLt of Acre Lane, Brixton, Surrey, who died 15th 
January 1860, bequeathed the sum of £10,000, free of legacy duty, in 
trust, for behoof of his sister and niece successively in liferent. By his 
Will, dated 22d February 1856, and proved in the Principal Registry of 
Her Majesty’s Court of Probate on 27th February 1860, he directed that, 
on the death of these persons, the said sum of £10,000 should be trans- 
ferred to the Duke of Sutherland and the minister and two elders of the 
parish of Durness, in trust, to be applied partly for charitable and partly 
for educational purposes in that parish. When this contingency arises, 
the annual revenue of this fund is destined to be applied as follows:— 
(1) £20 to be distributed amongst the poor,—those of the names of 
* Campbell’ or ‘ Mackay,’ who shall have resided in the parish for a year 
at least, to have the preference; (2) £10 to a student, being a native of 
the parish, attending the University of Aberdeen; and (3) the residue to 
be devoted to ‘ aiding or maintaining’ an elementary school for the edu- 
cation of poor children. 

Notwithstanding the large balance thus available for education, how- 
ever, the Will not only makes no provision for the erection of school build- 
ings, but, on the other hand, distinctly states ‘that no part of the said 
trust monies shall at any time be applied in or towards the purchase, 
hiring, or acquisition of land, or in the erection or building of such school 
or (dwelling) house.’ The testator expresses a hope that the Duke of 
Sutherland and the inhabitants of the parish will, at their own expense, 
provide both the site and the necessary buildings. 

It is also specially provided that the teacher must have been educated 
at one of the Scottish Universities, and be of Presbyterian, or of Pro- 
testant, religious principles. Prizes in books and money are to be awarded 
to the pupils at an annual public examination of the school, The 
teacher’s salary must not exceed £35. 

Any surplus revenue which may remain after these objects have been 
secured is to be applied in providing food and clothing for poor children 
attending the school, ‘ or for any other purpose beneficial for such school.’ 

In a communication recently received from the agent of Mr. Campbell’s 
executors, it is stated that ‘the Court of Chancery has yet to decide how 
far the gift of £10,000 is a valid bequest, having regard to the state of 
the parish of Durness at the time of the testator’s death. Mr. Patrick 
Campbell’s estate has been partly administered by the Court of Chancery ; 
and in the year 1864, in the Chancery suit of Campbell v. Beaton, the 
Court was asked to adjudicate upon the charity bequest, but declined to 
do so pending the tenancy for life.’ One of the ladies liferented in the 
bequest still survives. She is about 60 years of age. 


~The objections taken to the bequest in the Chancery suit just referred 
to will appear from the following extract from the bill filed in the Rolls 
Court, 3d December 1860 :— 


‘9, The plaintiffs have made inquiries as to the schools at present existing 
in the said parish of Durness, but have not been able to discover any existing 
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school in the said parish of Durness capable of taking the benefit of the said 
charitable bequest. 

‘10. Doubts have arisen whether the said charitable bequest does not wholly 
or partially fail, and also, in the event of the said bequest being valid, as to the 
amount which ought to be reserved out of the residuary estate to provide for 
legacy duty in respect of the said sum of £10,000, and the trustees are unable 
to determine such doubts and other difficulties in the administration of the 
estate without the direction and assistance of this honourable Court.’ 


—. '.. 
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LET. 
TABULAR SUMMARIES OF STATISTICS 
OF EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


N.B—Any slight discrepancy that may be found between the 
following Summaries and the more detailed Statements in the 
First and Second Reports arises from the fact that the figures 
have been brought up to a later date in the case of Funds of 


growing value. 
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TABLE 

ABSTRACT showing the Annual Value of Endowments chiefly for 
applied under the following heads:—1. Endowed Elementary 
Poor Children ; 4. School Bursaries and Prizes; and 5. Educational 
reported to the Commissioners as destined for Education, but not 

For Details of this Table, 


(@) Q) (3) 
Endowed Addition Payment 
COUNTY. Elementary to Salaries of of Fees for 
Schools. Teachers. Poor Children. 


Aberd ( LB hof 4 d. f°) oa £ one ihe 
erdeen (incl. Burgh o 
‘Aberdeenyes : 7| 24014 4| 44516 1 
Argyll, . 0 93 3 92 2410 1 
Ayr, 3| 205 5 8| 44515 5 
Banff, 0| 107 Gas 8417 0 
Berwick, 0 1-10 60 3 0 
Bute, 100 0 0 15 12 0 
Caithness, 0 55. 020°) Zor RS8= 9 
Clackmannan, 0 12-°0%sQ sa 
Dumbarton, . : 0.| 121 13 4 42 10 0 
Dumfries, : 295 10 9 172 18 11 94 14 11, 
Edinburgh (incl. Burgh) 

of Ediobureh), 4 f 2021 6 1) ~téioteee 49 19 10 
Elgin, . : 180 0 0O 63) 11s 29 14 O 
Fife, -| 58012 8| 413 8 74} 388138 0 
Forfar (incl. ‘Burgh of) , : By 2 

Dundee), % 326 8 0.| 232 0 0} Bae 452 } 
Haddington, . : : we 209 9 4 55 6 0 
Inverness, . : A cca ede, 18. 073% 88 0 0 
Kincardine, . : - | td 7e16 38 63 13 13) 46 0 6 
Kinross, : : 5 oes 16 0-0 Ben ant) 
Kirkcudbright, : 230 3 11 3210 458s 32 8 4 
renee (incl. Burgh of | 769 1g 13] 498 7 8| 117018 4 

asgow), 5 . 
Linlithgow, . : . 30. 20" =O Do. 1 Om open A) 
Naira, estan Loe : $4 107 2 A ce 
Orkney, : : -| 292 0 0| 202 OR 
Peebles, f : * 44 0 0 52) Tig Oks 
Perth, . d : - eeoo Ls =O 460 18 10 185 12 4 
Renfrew, : ill) LOSMeak 7S 182 12-0 380 15 0 
Ross and Cromarty, .| 228 0°0 | 167, aaam 22 0 0 
Roxburgh, . : 5 oss 45. O58 o9 227 
Selkirk, : : : as 50° 0 0 53.5 6 
Shetland, . 3 ‘ oes 22012 ao 42% 0 
Stirling, : : «a 470: L880 66 6 8 20 0 0 
Sutherland, . ; : ae nee 9° 105-0 
Wigtown, . : ah O00) OREO 50 0 0 27 9 42 
Total, . £121,583 8 383) 4556 19 53| 4788 8 22 


Se 


Norr.—Endowments for ‘Education and Maintenance’ are classed under Col. 4 as 
In Col. 5 are entered sums applied to the Maintenance of School Buildings, and the 
generally all erdowments which are administered at the discretion of the Trustees. 
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2. 


Elementary Education in actual operation in each County of Scotland, 
Schools; 2. Addition to Salaries of Teachers; 3. Payment of Fees for 
Purposes generally ; also, the Estimated Annual Value of Endowments 
yet in operation. 

see this Vol. pp. 1-236. 


@ ©) ©) 
sates “ca ed oo. ve owen 
H Prizes. Generally. Operation. 

eae, Seta |) gg a Ol OR 6 Be age 

£983 1970 ont oF OZ rie 2891 11 _6 

20° 70) 40 2708 10 ene 375 2 8% 

84 17 0 Seon.” 4 TE Oe S 2391 19 4 

FOr LO 7 at "Ons! ( 21510 0 1466 1 0 

Qu rs ee ~ ded (om LS 

asia 44. 8 6 ae 160 0O 6 

: wen): 1 250 0 0 OA Hon o 

: 380 0 0 Sag 266 10° 0 

A oe) we LOT ess. 4 

39 0 94 4 10 12 0 0 LOS M7 5 

47 le -T45 a 1s> OQ one 2830 210" 6 

45 18 0 “213 «4 64 0 0 fot Wey Mal 
oe ot 0 39°17 6 $22 5 9 2300 2 64 

1425 a | 88 2 6 460 0 0O 3383 18 10 

| Bee 264 15 4 

Lota 10 tee 0; 0 ay 7s 24 10 
016 0 e122 0 BPA Ue 657 18 34 

ie OE eas 29 05 Oo 

AQ 7 LS. 12. 4 20D) 1d 10 849 15 8 

197 4 23 24401211. 3118 4 4 14,990 0 7} 

4 0 0 22 10 0 Dou Ome O 21a a2, 06 

Ree nite soc 107 82. 4 

1. O40 101 10 0O aes 756 10 O 

(oe 1 a) 60 0 0 166: a7 <9 

169%.:5)4.0 22 14 0 160 0 O D255 ee 2, 

Loe aS Hor 0. I 1385 0 0 NSIT! Moyen 7s 

5504.0 ae 300 417 “4 0 

“he 49 0 0 pus 193 12 8 

2. hoon 0 LO OF 10 GOOF 186 0 6 

O12 0 Be 20 65 729) 70 

4 0 0 10 8 0 149 4 0 720 16 8 

| ame A, 6 10 400 0 9 410 610 
| 13 0 0 eS Ag 390 9 42 
| 864 4 33| 1436 8 7 | 6800 2 6 | 42,97816 42 
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Payment of Feu-duties, Maps, Bibles, School-books for Poor Children, etc. etc., and 
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TABLE 43. 


ABSTRACT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS. 
For Details, see Second Report, and p. 319 supra. 


ANNUAL REVENUE. 


’ : Bursaries, 
oe Salaries, Scholarships, 
F and Prizes. 
Aberdeen Grammar School, . £668 -0 :0°| £818 .2 5 
Annan Academy, . : ; 119 0 0 sr A 
Arbroath High School, . ; 175 0 0 :. 
Ayr Academy, : : , 230 0 0 
Banff, Wilson’s Institution and 
Banff Grammar Sehool, ; Tie OO we The 9G 
Bathgate Academy, : 516 13 0 ath 
Brechin, Preceptory of Maison- 
dieu, D0) 0) 50 selon © 
Burntisland Grammar School, . ; 40 0 0 ie 
Caerlaverock, Hutton Hall Aca- 
demy, . f7o 0:10 awe he: (ae) 
Closeburn School, or Wallace 
Hall Academy, . : - 620 0 0 0 0 
Crieff, Morison’s Academy, ; 820 0 0 0 0 
Cupar, Madras Academy, ; 486 17 8 VRS 
Cupar-Fife, Baxter Institution, oo O00 0 0 
Dollar Institution, . é E872 . 0 | 0 P8268-/0°0 0 0 
Dumbarton Burgh Academy, : 100% 0 70 0 0 
Dumfries Academy, . ; : 2538.16 0 4 4 0 0 0 
Dundee High School, .. ; 465 0 0} 279 14 3 14 8 
Edinburgh High School, . ; Cols 2 TOE at Or re 4 10 
Elgin Academy, . : . 120 0 0 25 10 0 10 0 
Fochabers, Milne’s Free School, 700 0 0 os 0 0 
Forfar Academy, ; ‘ 96 0.0 A 0 0 
Forres Academy, . ; ; 95 0 0 4 0 0 0:50 
Fraserburgh Academy, . ; V95-15; 1 : IS ee: 
Glasgow High School, . : 130 67 1115 0 
Grounds and 
Glenalmond, Trinity College, . / Buildings. 0“ 
Greenock Academy, c : 145 0 0 go" Sy 0 
Haddington Burgh Schools, . 45 0 0 
Carry forward, | £9623 13 2 |£1114 5 2 |£10,737 18 4 


eee anil 
* Under this head are included payments from the Common Good (Education (Scotland) 
Act, section 46). 
+ The Hutton Bequest is separately reported on, the above being only the portion of the 
endowment at present paid to the teacher. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS—continued. 


ANNUAL REVENUE. 


’ . Bursaries, 
Teachers’ Salaries, Scholarships 
etc. f ’ 
and Prizes. 
Brought forward, | £9623 138 2 |£1114 5 2 |£10,737 
Hamilton Academy, . ' Li” 2 4 
Inverness Royal Academy, : 162 18 4] 1028 9 11 
Irvine Royal Academy, . 4 Ma. 0 1D oes 
Kirkcudbright Academy, . ' 195 0 0 26 0 0 
Kirriemuir, Webster’s Seminary, 179 16 a éés 
Lanark Burgh School, . 5 40 0 0 | TIO ase 
Leith High School, ; Buildings. fe 
Lerwick, “Anderson E ducational 
Institute, 3 A 196 18 4 “a 
Linlithgow Burgh School, A 50 0 (0 és 
Moffat Grammar School, . : 4517 8 a) 
Montrose Grammar School, . 150 0 0 128 0 0 
Nairn, Rose’s Institution, . ; 136 2-56 
Newton-Stewart, Ewart Insti- 
| tute, . : : ‘ : *32) 0-40 
Paisley, King James’ Grammar 
} School, Is “0.40 
Paisley, The John Neilson In- 
stitution, . 494 14 1 
| Peebles, Burgh Grammar School, 100 0 0 
Perth Academy and Grammar 
School, ; ? : 200 0 }0 
Peterhead Academy, , e 6d. 19) 6L 
Renfrew Grammar School, : WA 71d 
St. Andrews, Madras College, . 1,100 0 0O 
Stirling High School, ; e 422 0 0 
Tain Royal Academy, . : 200 0 0 | 
Thurso, Miller Institution, ; 68 0 0 


£14,143 9 6 |£2,407 0 10 1£16,550 10 


In addition to the above, the following Burgh Schools may be classed as Secondary : 
—Old Aberdeen Grammar School, Edinburgh Academy, Falkirk Grammar School, 
Kilmarnock Academy, Musselburgh Grammar School. 

They are excluded from the above list because they have no endowments. 


* Exclusive of interest expected from the trustees of Miss Janet Ewart. 
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IV. GENERAL SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL 


ENDOWMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


Hospital Endowments, 


School Endowments :— 
1. Endowments mainly in connection with 
Elementary Schools :— 


me In Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, : 


(6) In the rest of Seedand 


2. Endowments mainly in connection with 
Secondary Schools, . 
General Endowments, 


Mixed Endowments (Educational portion only), 


TOTAL, 


University Endowments, including Chairs (founded 
since 1808), 


Annual Revenue. 


£79,245 


19,090 
23,889 


16,550 
17,118 
18,640 


. £174,532 


. £22,020 


WY 
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THE MEMORIAL OF THE EDINBURGH LADIES’ 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


To the Honourable the Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Educational Endowments of Scotland, 


Humbly sheweth,— 


First. That in the inquiry into and reconsideration of the 
Educational Endowments of Scotland, and the readjustment. 
thereof, due regard should be had to the increasing need that 
a share of such Endowments should be devoted to the Education 
of women. 

Second. That this need is proved by the work done in Edin- 
burgh during the last six years’ by women for themselves, 
through the organization ealled ‘The Edinburgh Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association.’ 

Third. That this Association, founded by women in 1867 
for the advancement of the Higher Education of their own sex, 
took the University of Edinburgh (in particular the Faculty of 
Arts) as a model, and incorporation with or affiliation to it as the 
ultimate aim. That through the co-operation of several of the 
University Professors, classes conducted by them have been car- 
ried on through two summer and five winter sessions, and are 
now meeting for the sixth winter session. That these classes 
consisted at present of courses of forty lectures each, and the 
work done is tested by written examinations, and by other means 
identical with those used in the University. That the best of the 
work is stated by the Professors to be quite comparable to the 
best of that done in the University, which shows that women 
are able to profit by the highest instruction that can be obtained. 

Fourth. That the number of tickets taken out by students 
since the beginning of the Association is 1576, of which number 
212 are held by students now attending the several classes of 
English Literature under Professor Masson, of Logic and Mental 
Philosophy under Professor Fraser, of Moral Philosophy under 
Professor Calderwood, of Geology under Professor Geikie, of 
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Mathematics under Professor Kelland, and of Latin under Pro- 
fessor Sellar. 

Lfrfih. That as the Association is emphatically for the Higher 
Education of women, an entrance examination is required from 
any student under seventeen years of age. 

Siath. That the University of Edinburgh has recognised that 
the Association supplies a great want, by agreeing to grant, pass, 
and honour certificates to its students under certain regulations, 
and has incorporated these regulations with the University 
Calendar for the year 1872-73. 

Seventh. That the Merchant Company of Edinburgh also recog- 
nises the special character of the work, by recommending the 
holders of the bursaries in their schools to pursue their studies 
in the classes organized by the Association. 

Highth. That up to the present time the Association has paid 
its own way, but that urgent need is now felt for money to 
enable the Committee to do three things :—1st, To build or other- 
wise acquire adequate accommodation. 2d, To guarantee to the 
Professors a minimum number of fees, so that they shall not lose 
by conducting such classes as those in Latin, Mathematics, etc., 
which are sure to be small until the Secondary instruction of 
girls is improved. 3d, To provide bursaries, with a special view 
to the assistance of those successful students who intend to make 
teaching their profession. 

Ninth. That regard being had to the strictly academical nature 
of the work, to the large number of women who have attended 
the classes, and to the connection of the Association with the 
University established by University regulations, the Committee 
of the Association venture to ask that provision for the Higher 
Education of women should be kept in view in any readjustment 
of existing bequests or foundations which it may please the 
Royal Commissioners to recommend in their Report to Parlia- 
ment, 

And your Memorialists will ever pray. 
ELIZABETH ARGYLL. 
KATHARINE BURTON, V.-P. 


PHOEBE BLYTH, V.-P. 
MARY CRUDELIUS, Hon, Secy. 


EpinsureGn, 24th January 1873. 
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LETTER FROM D. M‘LAREN, ESQ., MP. 


Eprnpureu, 30th November 1872. 


My Dear Srr,—I am favoured with your letter of yesterday, inform- 
ing me that the Commissioners are desirous of ascertaining my views 
respecting Heriot’s Hospital, and will receive any statement I may wish to 
make, either orally or in writing. I have to thank the Commissioners 
through you for their courtesy ; but although I entertain for them indivi- 
dually the utmost respect, yet, from the way in which the Commission is 
constituted as regards the interests of the Edinburgh Endowed Institu- 
tions, I feel that it would be wrong for me to give evidence before them 
in the circumstances. 

I may explain that about one-half of all the Endowments in Scotland 
are connected with this city; and seeing that some wild ideas about con- 
fiscating the revenues of Heriot’s Hospital for the benefit of the University 
had been ventilated in high quarters, my colleague and myself represented 
to the Home Secretary and the Lord Advocate, before the close of last 
session, that we thought one Commissioner to watch over the interests of 
the Hospitals should be selected from the mercantile class,—the head of one 
of our public bodies, one who was intimately acquainted with the working 
of these institutions, and who knew the benefits they had conferred, from 
having formerly been one of the Governors. We thought this due to the 
large interests involved connected with the city. 

No person who has had any knowledge or experience respecting these 
Edinburgh Institutions having been appointed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I feel that it would be a dereliction of my duty as one of the 
members for the city to do anything which might afterwards be held to 
imply that I had tacitly expressed confidence in the constitution of the 
Commission. In these circumstances, I trust the Commissioners will excuse 
my attendance, and believe that nothing could be further from my inten- 
tion than to show the slightest disrespect to any one of their number. 


I am, my dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) D, M‘Laren. 
Smon 8. Laurin, Esq, 
Secretary, 
The Endowed Schools Commissioners. 


Blea 
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CIRCULARS AND SCHEDULES ISSUED BY THE 
COMMISSIONERS. 


CircvLar LETTER 1. 
(To accompany Schedule 1.) 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS (SCOTLAND) COMMISSION. 


111 Princes Street, 
Epineurag, lst November 1872. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Endowed Schools and Hospitals Commis- 
sioners to request the favour of a reply to the queries contained in the 
accompanying schedule. 

Among the purposes for which the Commission has been appointed are 
these—(1.) To make a complete record of all property bequeathed or 
held in trust in Scotland for educational purposes, such as the support of 
institutions, the erection and maintenance of school-buildings, the pay- 
ment of salaries to teachers, or of fees for the instruction of poor chil- 
dren, whether coupled with payment towards their maintenance or not; 
and (2.) to ascertain the amount of endowments devoted to bursaries in 
connection with particular parishes or districts. 

In requesting information as to bequests, endowments, or mortifica- 
tions not educational, the Commissioners refer only to those which have 
ceased to be applied to their original purposes in consequence of change 
of circumstances, or, if still applied to their original purposes, have be- 
come harmful or comparatively useless. 

The Commissioners request that you will be so good as to return the 
schedule not later than the 20th November. If there be in your parish 
no bequests, endowments, or mortifications known to you, have the kind- 
ness to return the schedule with an entry to that effect.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Smon 8. Laurin, Secretary. 
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ScHEDULE 1. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS (SCOTLAND) COMMISSION. 


EpinpureGH, 1st November 1872. 


Parish of. 
County of. 


EpucATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


Amount of Endowments." 


I, Are there any educational bequests, mortifications, or endowments 
for educational purposes in your parish? Give the name by which the 
endowment is known, and the name of the donor. 

II. Are the endowments referred to wholly or partly devoted to educa- 
tional purposes ? 

III. What is the annual revenue from each of these. endowments, or 
probable annual revenue ? 

IV. Are there any endowments originally destined for educational pur- 
poses, but not now so devoted, either wholly or in part? If there are 
any, please state the amount of their annual revenues, and to what pur- 
poses these are now applied? 

VY. Name and address of trustee, agent, factor, or administrator of the 
above endowments respectively ? : 


Nature of Endowments. 


I. Is the endowment referred to in your answers to the above queries 
held for the purpose of being devoted to the use and maintenance of some 
particular school or institution ? 

(1.) If so, what is the designation and natwre of the school or institu- 
tion, and to what specific objects in connection with it are the 
revenues applied? 

(2.) Name of treasurer, or correspondent, or governor. 

II. Is the endowment held for educational purposes generally (and not 
for the maintenance of a particular institution), such as—(1.) School 
fees? (2.) School prizes? (38.) Bursaries, 2e. payments for education 
or maintenance, or for education and maintenance combined? (4.) Any 
other purposes? If so, state what these are, and the amount devoted 
to them respectively. 

III. If the endowment is only partly devoted to educational purposes, 
state the amount so devoted, the specific object to which it is devoted, 
and the destination of the rest of the revenue from the endowment, in so 
far as known to you. 


1 Money paid at the will of individuals during their lifetime, or out of voluntary sub- 
scriptions collected from year to year, is NOT to be regarded as an endowment. 
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| ENDOWMENTS NOT ORIGINALLY DEVOTED TO EDUCATION. 


A.—Endowments not originally devoted to Education which have been 
or are applied to Education. 


I. Is there any bequest, mortification, or endowment in your parish, 
which, though not originally destined by the testator to educational pur- 
poses, is yet applied to such purposes? If so, state the name of such 
endowment, the amount of revenue in so far as known to you, how it 
is applied, and the name and address of the trustee or agent. 

Il. Is there any bequest, mortification, or endowment in your parish 
which was at one time applied, but is not now applied, to educational 
purposes? If so, state amount of revenue so far as known, present 
application of the funds, and name of the trustee or agent. 


B.— Endowments which have not been applied to Education, but may 
rightly be so applied. 


I. Are there any bequests, mortifications, or endowments for charitable 
purposes, but not for education, which might be advantageously applied to 
educational purposes on any of the following grounds :— 

(1.) Because they are not now applied to their original purpose. 

(2.) Because, though they continue to be applied to their original 
purpose, they are harmful or comparatively useless. 

(3.) Because the facts of their origin, their present administration, 
or other circumstances, are such as to make them, in your 
opinion, rightly applicable to education. 

IL. Give name of trustee or agent or administrator of any such morti- 
fication. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


(These may be continued on a separate leaf if necessary.) 


Signature, 
Parish, 


inctly entered in the schedule itself. 


It is very desirable that the answers to this schedule should be suce 


\ 
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CIRCULAR LETTER 2. 
(To accompany Schedule 2.) 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS COMMISSION. 


111 Princes Street, 
Eprinsureu, 1st November 1872. 


Srr,—I am directed by the Endowed Schools Commissioners to for- 
ward to you the accompanying Schedule, and to request that you will be 
so good as to return it to them filled up. 

It would serve to expedite the work of the Commission if you could 
make it convenient to send the Return to the above address not later 
than the 16th November.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Simon 8. Laurie, Secretary. 


SoHEDULE 2. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS (SCOTLAND) COMMISSION. 
1st November 1872. 
ScHEDULE FoR Enpowep Hospirats, CoLteGes, or INsTrrvTIONs 


(ie. Endowed Institutions in which the Maintenance as well as the Education 
of Pupils is wholly or partly provided for). 


Name and Locality of Endowment or Mortification, 


I.—WNature of Foundation. 
1. Date of foundation, and name of the founder. 
2. State the purpose of foundation in terms of the founder’s testament. 
Are there any subsequent statutes or ordinances bearing on the founda- 
tion? Where may copies of testament and statutes be obtained? 
3. State the capital sum left by the founder, how the funds are now 
invested, and the present gross and net annual revenue. 
4, What is the constitution of the trust? Give the names of the 
trustees and administrators of the trust. . 


5. Is the hospital a branch of a larger foundation embracing other 
objects ? 
6. How and by whom are the governors or administrators appointed ? 
7. What control do the governors directly exercise over the hospital— 
its staff, and discipline, instruction, etc. ? 
8. Is the present application of the trust in terms of the founder’s will, 
or not? If not, state the circumstances under which the benefits of the 
foundation were diverted, and refer to printed documents, if there are any. 
9. Number of foundationers receiving both education and maintenance 
(including clothing),— Boys, ; Girls, . Of whom are father- 


less; of whom , though not fatherless, are children of decayed or 
necessitous families, 
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10. Number of foundationers who pay partially towards their mainten- 
ance and education. 

11. Number of vacancies and number of applicants at last election. 

12. Classify those elected, so as to show that they were embraced in 
the founder’s intention. 

13. What are the ages at which foundationers enter and leave the 
hospital ? 

14. Is there any condition of admission other than poverty, e.g. family 
name or connection, descent or place of birth, church connection, or any 
other condition? Is there an entrance examination, and of what kind 
is it? 

15. Is there a power of dismissing the foundationers? If so, in whom 
vested ? 

16. Is any provision made for the foundationers when they leave, and 
if so, of what kind is it? 

17. State the number of non-resident or outdoor pupils in connection 
with the foundation or institution receiving education gratuitously, but 
no part of their maintenance. 

18. The number of non-resident or outdoor pupils paying both for 
their education and their maintenance. 

Those residing with their parents and not in receipt of any payments 
Srom the foundation are to be included among those who pay for their 
maintenance. Please send with this schedule a table of fees. 

19. Do the non-foundationers who attend the school share in any of 
the privileges which belong to the foundationers on leaving ? 

20. Please to file with this schedule a statement of account for the 
last financial year; and state how often, and by whom, the accounts are 
audited. 


IL.— Domestic Arrangements and Discipline. 


1. How many foundationers (i.e. pupils receiving both education and 
maintenance) reside in the hospital building, or in dependencies of the 
hospital,— Boys, beads. ? 

2. What provision is made for the lodging and boarding of those 
foundationers who do not reside in the hospital building or its depend- 
encies ? 

8. Do the foundationers wear an hospital uniform ? 

4, What amount of freedom in receiving and paying visits is allowed 
to the pupils; and what degree of liberty to pass beyond the limits of 
the grounds of the institution? What holidays are allowed? 

5. What punishments are inflicted? Who determines the punishment 
in each case? Is a record of punishments kept? 

6. Have the senior pupils any charge over the junior? If so, of what 
kind is the charge? 

7. What is the nature of the supervision over the pupils by day and 
by night? 

8. What are the dimensions of the dormitories, and the cubical space 
allowed for each pupil? What is the average number accommodated in 
each dormitory? Has each pupil a separate bed? 

9. What are the amusements of the foundationers, and are they left 
as free in respect of these amusements as pupils at other schools usually 
are? What is the size of the playground? 

10. What provisions are made for cleanliness? Are the sanitary 
arrangements generally good? 

11. What is the percentage of deaths per annum, taking the last ten 
years? 
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12. Please to file with this schedule—(1.) A twenty-four hours’ time- 
table; (2.) The usual dietary scale for a week. 


TU1.—Jnstruction. 


1. From what class of society are the foundationers chiefly drawn? 
Classify those now on the foundation so as to show the occupation of 
their fathers. 

2. Are they specially instructed with reference to any particular occn- 
pations or professions? 

3. Please file with this schedule an instruction time-table, showing how 
the instruction and training are provided for. 

N.B.—If industrial training is given to the boys or girls, specify, as a 
postscript to the time-table, of what kind it is, and whut means are 
taken to give it. 

4. State the actual work done, in the various subjects of study, by the 
highest class in the school during their last session, referring to text- 
books to illustrate the amount and character of the work. 

5. What is the nature of the religious instruction and training ? 
- Please file with this a Sunday time-table. 

6. What is the average number in a class, and what regulates the 
promotion from a lower to a higher class? Are prizes given? How 
are they awarded? 

7. Is the building provided with suitable class-rooms? State size of 
class-rooms and usual number of pupils in each. Is there a library ? 

8. Who appoints the governor or head of the hospital or college? 
Does he conduct the instruction of any class, or are his duties confined 
to superintendence of the classes gener ally? What is his tenure of 
office? What control does he exercise over the masters ? 

9. File with this a list of the teachers, with the salaries and emolu- 
ments of each, stating what portion, if any, is derived from fees. What 
is their tenure of office ? 

10. Is any provision made for giving superannuation allowances to 
the governor (head master) or other teachers? 

11. If the instruction given has been reported on of late years by any 
person professionally connected with education, and unconnected with 
the institution, please quote the substance of the reports for the last two 
or three years. (Separate paper.) 

12. Have you any means of comparing the results of the instruction 
in your institution with those of the instruction given in other educational 
institutions ? 

13. Give the number who have gone to the Universities annually from 
your institution in each of the last ten years; record any cases of Univer- 
sity distinction or success in competitive examinations achieved by old 
pupils during the same period. 

14. If any record is kept of old pupils, a classified numerical state- 
ment of their occupations would be of value to the Commissioners. 


GENERAL. 


Have the trustees or governors, within the last few years, taken into 
consideration any change in the administration of the funds of the 
hospital, or in the education given, and with what result? 


Signature, 
Address, 


Date, 


Have the kindness to enter the answers succinctly in the body of the schedule. 
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ScHEDULE 38. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS (SCOTLAND) COMMISSION. 


January 1878. 
ScHEDULE FoR ENpowep Scuoors 


(i.e. Institutions in which the Instruction, but not the Maintenance, of the 


Pupils 1s provided for by the Endowment wholly or partially). 


Name of Endowment or Mortification, 
Parish and County in which it is situated, 


1. Give the date of the foundation, the name of the founder, and the 
name by which the school is commonly known. 

2. State the purpose of the foundation in terms of the founder’s testa- 
ment. Are there any statutes or ordinances subsequent to the testament ? 
Where may copies of the testament and statutes be obtained ? 

3. What was the capital sum left by the founder? How is it invested ? 
What is the present gross and net annual revenue? 

4. What is the constitution of the trust? Give the names of the 
trustees and administrators of the trust. 

5. Is the school a branch of a larger foundation embracing other 
objects ? 

6. Is the school connected with any religious denomination ? 

7. Was the school created by the mortification, or does the mortifica- 
tion form the endowment of a school previously existing by statute, or 
otherwise ? 

8. How and by whom are the governors or administrators appointed? 
How long do they hold office? 

9. Do the trustees, governors, administrators, or the directors exercise 
any direct supervision over the staff or working of the institution ? 

10. What are the specific purposes to which the proceeds of the 
mortification are applied? Is the present application of the mortification 
in terms of the founder’s will or not? If not, state the circumstances in 
which the purposes of the foundation were changed, and refer to printed 
documents, if any. 

11. Who appoints the head master, and what is his tenure of office? 
How many teachers are there? Who appoints them? What is their 
tenure of office, and their relation to the head master and to the 
governors or directors? Are the appointments limited to any special 
class, such as members of a particular denomination or members of a 
University? Is provision made for superannuation allowances ? 
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12. Please insert here or file with this schedule a list of teachers, show- 
ing their University standing and their emoluments. 

13. How much time daily is allowed in the time-table to the head 
master for the supervision of the various classes? Does he himself teach 
a class, and for how long daily ? 

14, Is there accommodation in any of the masters’ houses for boarders ? 
If so, how many are at present in residence in each house? What is the 
average charge for board? Are the boarding-houses under the control 
of the head master ? 

15. How many pupils can the school accommodate ? 

16. What is the number and size of the class-rooms? 

17. State average attendance during the last three years—Boys, ; 
Girls, ; total, : | 

18. Insert here or file with this schedule a table of fees, and state how 
many pupils receive gratuitous instruction, and how many pay wholly or 
partially. 

19. Is the school in receipt of Government grants? If not, please give 
the reason of its exclusion from the benefit of them. 

20. Are the school buildings conveniently situated and in good repair ? 
Who is bound to repair them? 

21. Please file with this schedule a financial statement for the last year. 


Studies and Discipline. 


1. What are the conditions of admission to the school? State age of 
admission, and the average age of highest class, 

2. To what classes of the community do the pupils mainly belong ? 

3. Please file with this schedule a curriculum of study. Who deter- 
mines it? Are all pupils required to take the full curriculum, or may the 
parents select the classes which they wish their children to attend? Is 
any change in this respect desired ? 

4, Please file with this schedule a time-table of instruction for each 
class (boys and girls separately) in the case of those who take the full 
curriculum. 

5. What provision is made for religious instruction, and are pupils 
whose parents object to it exempted? Are there any public religious 
exercises in use in the school; if so, of what kind? Are all the pupils 
expected to be present ? 

6. Is there any limit, other than the size of the school-room, to the 
number of pupils in the various classes? What is the average number 
in each, and what regulates the promotion from one class to another ? 

7. State the work done in the various subjects of study by the highest 
class in the school, illustrating by reference to the text-books used. 

8. What is the length of the school-day, and how long is the home 
preparation of lessons expected to take in the case of a boy of average 
ability? Does the head master know, and personally regulate, the amount 
of home lessons given to each class in the school? 

9. Have the pupils access to a school library? If there is a printed 
catalogue of the library, please send a copy of it. 

10. If the instruction given has been reported on of late years by any 
person professionally connected with education and unconnected with the 
institution, please quote the substance of these reports for the last three 
years. 

11. State the number of pupils who have gone to a University from 
the institution during each of the last five years. Are there any bursaries 
tenable at the school or at the University ? 
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12. Give any recent instances of University distinction attained by old 
pupils, or of success in competitive examinations. 

13. What occupations or professions do the majority of boys enter ? 

14. What punishments are inflicted for breaches of discipline? By 
whom are they inflicted? Is a record of punishments kept? What 
rewards are given ? 

15. What is the size of the playground, what are the usual amuse- 
ments of the boys, and what is the length of the holidays ? 

16. Are the masters expected to mingle with the boys during their 
play-hours, or do their duties to the school terminate in the class-rooms ? 

17. Does the head master find any special difficulties in the discharge 
_ of his duty? Has he any suggestions to make on the management or 
curriculum ? 

18. The governors (trustees or directors) are invited to make any re- 
marks which they consider to be of importance bearing on the govern- 
ment, or management, or curriculum of the school. (Separate paper.) 


Signature, 
School, 
Parish, 


Daie, 


N.B.—A copy of this schedule is sent for the use of the head master of the 
school, and two copies for the use of the governors, or managers, or 
trustees (as the case may be). Please return schedule filled up to 
the Secretary, 111 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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CIRCULAR 3. 
\ 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS (SCOTLAND) COMMISSION. 


111 Princes STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 14th November 1872. 


Rev. Str,—I am directed by the Royal Commissioners on Endowed 
Schools to inform you that they are instructed to inquire into those 
endowments in connection with the Universities of Scotland which were 
not reported on by the Commission under the Universities (Scotland) 
Act, 1858. 

In pursuance of this instruction, the Commissioners request that you 
will have the kindness to cause a statement of all such endowments to be 
forwarded to me for their use. 

It would be convenient if this statement were prepared in such a way 
as to show the names of the donors, the capital sums gifted, the gross 
and net revenue of the same, and the purposes to which the endowments 
are respectively applied. 

Any remarks which it may please the Authorities of the University to 
make on these endowments will receive the careful attention of the 
Commissioners.—I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


Snron 8S. Laurie, Secretary. 


Very Rey. the Principal, University of —— 
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Fenwick, : 35 
Ferry-Port- on- Craig, onl 
Fetlar, . : 190 
Fettercairn, . shuld 
Fetteresso, . a ales 
Findo-Gask, . . 164 


Fintray (Aberdeen) 8 
Fintry (Stirling), . 194 
Firth and Stennes, . 151 
Fisherton, : SED 
Flisk, . Z Sere! 
Flotta, . : + 1D 
Fodderty, 5 carbo k 
Fogo, . ; aoe 
Fordoun, : - 223 
Fordyce, 5 5 be 
Forfar, . fs Ay. 
Forgan, . A Gasol 
Forgandenny, . . 164 
Forglen, . ‘ 2 48 
Horgue,.. 7% . ‘ 8 
Forres, 
Forteviot, - . 164 
Fortingall, . . 164 
Foss, . 164 
Fossoway and Tullie- 

bole, . : - 126 
Foulden, . eR ak OD 
Foveran, . 8 
Fowlis-Easter (Lundie 

and Fowlis), + LO 
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Fowlis- Wester, . 164 
Fraserburgh, . , 9 
Friockheim, . . 103 
Fyvie,  . bie auariy ong te 
Gairloch, : epeolseis 
Galashiels, ; . 188 
Galston, . ‘ 7 OU 
Gamrie, . : . 48 
Gargunnock, . . 194 
Gartly, . : dg ha KY) 
Gartmore,” . . 165 
Gartsherrie, . yaa Fal 
Garturk, . : . 141 
Garvald, . ; np ME 
Garvock, : y L2e 
Gigha, . : . 24 
Gilmerton, . WACO 
Girthon, . ‘ + LOO 
Girvan, . : : 280 
Gladsmuir, . ele 
Glammis, : 2 LOS 
Glasgow, 141, 224, 249 
Glass, . ‘ Segeell, 
Glassary, : Pret! 
Glasserton, . oe 99 
Glassford, i . 141 
Glenbervie, . ry hrs 
Glenbucket, . pp tall 
Glencairn, é 3 66 
Glencross, : eo 
Glendevyon, . ~ 165 
Glenelg, . ; sh 
Glengairn, 3 Sees 
Glengarry, - By Auto 
Glenholm, ; 2 LOG 
Glenisla, . yeti pee al} 
Glenlivat, : 48 


Glenmuick & Tullich, 11 
Glenorchy and Inishail, 24 
Glenrinnes, 48 


Glenshee, ; along 
Glenshiel, : ay mellteyil 
Golspie, . : lod 
Gorbals, . : . 141 
Gordon, ai besten 
Gourock, 174 
Govan, 142 
Graitney (or Gretna), 67 
Grange, . : 48 
Greenlaw, : 7 08 
Greenock, ; . 174 
Guthrie, . : . 103 
Haddington, . pn Silay, 
Halfmorton, . Sucensrd 
Halin-in- -Waternish, . 116 
Halkirk, . : 57 
Hamilton, 142, 250 
Harray and Birsay, 151 
Harris, . ; 1, 26 
Hawick, . 184, 253 


Helensburgh, . enn GL 
Heriot, . 75, 244 
Hobkirk, . : ue G}9) 
Hoddam, : Oe 
Holm and Paplay, . 151 
Holytown, . . 142 
Holywood, . olde! 
Houndwood, . 53 


Houston & Killella, 174 
Hownam, ° 185 
Hoy and Greemsay, . Doe 
Humbie, . Sipe 
Hume, . : eros 
Huntly, . i 
Hutton (Berwick), . ee gi 
Hutton and Corrie 


(Dumfries), . ny MANE 
Inch (Wigtown), . 199 
Inchinnan, . cued Wie: 
Inchture, : . 165 
Innerkip, : cool fee 
Innerleithen, . oo 
Innerwick, . » 112 
Insch (Aberdeen), . 12 
Insh (Inverness), . 116 
Inverallan, . yer 
Inverallochy, . Sig ll 
Inveraray, ; ee! 
Inverarity, . . 108 
Inveravon, . © eo 
Inverbrothock, sp ale 
Inverchaolain, . Fa gees 
Inveresk, 76, 244 
Inyerkeillor, . . 104 
Inverkeithing, . oe 
Inyerkeithny, . . 48 
Inverness, F =o ENO 
Tnverurie, C ae Cale 
Iona, : : ee 
Irongray, ; ra oe 
Irvine, . é pues}? 
Jedburgh, ; - 18d 


Johnstone (Dumfries), 67 
Johnstone cau 175 
Jura, 25 


Keio, s . ; on pbs 
Keir, : : ae (DU! 
Keiss, . . peli! 
Keith, . 49 
Keith-hall and ‘Kinkell 12 
Kells, : 131 

Kelso, . 185 
Kelton, ee Gil! 
Kemback, a RE 


Kemnay, . ‘ yee: 
Kenmore, 
Kennoway, . ‘ 
Kettins, . : . 104 
Kettle, . : noe 
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Kilbarchan, . « L765 


Kilberry, ; LD. 
Kilbirnie, 4 86 
Kilbrandon and Kil- 
chattan, : 25 
Kilbride, . : supe tOO 
Kilbucho, : 156 
Kilcalmonell and Kil- 
berry, . , Sue 
Kilchoman, . 25 
Kilchrenan & Dalavich, 25 
Kilconquhar, . Reale 
Kildalton, , 5) 
Kildonan, é » 197 
Kildrummy, . wake 
Kilfinan, . d 26 
Kilfinichen and Kil- 
vickeon, A a 426 
Killarrow, E 26 
Killean and Kilchenzie, 26 
Killearn, . : . 194 
Killearnan, . Abe cit 
Kalin,’ . ; spelOD 
Kilmadock, 166, 251 
Kilmalcolm, . w 17D 
Kilmallie, : hae s 
Kilmany (Fife), . 93 
Kilmarnock, . ren! 
Kilmaronock, . en 
Kilmartin, ; oe 
Kilmaurs, 88, 242 
Kilmelford, . ‘ah 


Kilmeny (Argyll), oe 
Kilmodan, 

Kilmonivaig, : ie 7 7 
Kilmorack, . pre hy) 


Kilmore and Kilbride, 26 
Kilmorich, . Sih 
Kilmory, . : yea 
Kilmuir, . . AL ay 
Kilmuir-Easter, yet 


Kilmun, . ; ee 
Kilninian and Kilmore, 26 


Kilninver & Kilmelford, 27 
Kilrenny, : we 
Kilspindie, . . 166 


Kilsyth, . ? 2 7 194 
Kiltarlity, : gee Ly 
Kiltearn, : «Sl 
Kilwinning, . 38 
Kincardine (Perth), 166 


Kincardine (Ross),. 181 | 
Kincardine O'Neil, . 12 
Kinclayen, P . 166 
Kinfauns, : . 166 
Kingarth, ; ee 
King-Edward,. 18, 241 
Kinghorn, - ues 
Kinglassie, 98 


Kingoldrum, , » 105 
Kingsbarns, . as este 
Kingussie, . rte Vg 


Kinloch, . - eg 
Kinlochbervie, Pees 
Kinlochluichart, .. 181 
Kinloch-Rannoch, . 166 
Kinlochspelvie, < wpe 


Kinloss, . : . 838 
Kinnaird, 166 
Kinneff & Catterlng 124 
Kinnell, 105 
Kinnellar, . Reb tS, 
Kinnethmont, . easy fi!" 
Kinnettles, . «OS 
Kinnoull, 3 +, ee 
Kinross, . ; meas he: 
Kintail, . : « LOL 
Kintore, . F > ee 
Kippen, . ; . 194 
Kirkbean, : Pe 92, 
Kirkcaldy, . Siew) 
Kirkeolm, 199, 254 
Kirkeonnel, . oe 
Kirkcowan, . > LoD 
Kirkcudbright, » "132 
Kirkden, ; . 105 
Kirkgunzeon, . . Loe 
Kirkhill, . : ee 
Kirkhope, ; . 188 
Kirkinner, ; date 
Kirkintilloch, . . Oe 
Kirkliston, : . 148 
Kirkmabreck, . . 138 
Kirkmahoe, . ie 
Kirkmaiden, . 199 


‘| Kirkmichael (Ayr), . 39 


Kirkmichael (Banff), 49 
Kirkmichael (Dumfries) ,68 
Kirkmichael (Perth), 167 
Kirknewton and East- 
Calder, : Se he 
Kirkoswald, . ._- Be 
Kirkpatrick-Durham, 133 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, 68 
Kirkpatrick-Juxta, 68, 248 


Kirktown, 2 185 
Kirkurd, . 156 
Kirkwall and St. Ola, 152 
Kirriemuir, . 106 
Knockando, ; : oo 
Knockbain, : 2 eee 
Knoydart, : veg 
Ladhope, : - 185 
Tay fee é » 158 
Ladykirk, ‘ eee 
Ladyloan, : > kOe 
Laggan, . : Aiea Wil fs 
TCI, Wa 198 
Lamington —sce Wandell. 

Lanark, ; Pee 
Langholm, : cdo! 
Langton, 58, 242 


Larbert, . ; , A96 
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Largo, 93, 244 
Largoward, | 94 
Largs, . 39 
Larkhall, 148, 250 
Lasswade, V7 
Latheron, ren 2s 
Lauder, . : sen ir! 
Laurencekirk,. 124, 248 
Leadhills, ria 
Lecropt, . 167 
Legerwood, 54 
Leith, Ad, 
Leochel- Cushnie, 13 
Lerwick, 90 
Leslie (Aberdeen), . 14 
Leslie (Fife), . 94 
Lesmahagow, . 143 
walt, . 199 
Lethend. y ‘and Kinloch, 167 
Lethnott and Navar, 107 
Leuchars, : 94 
Libberton (Lanark), 143 
Liberton (Edinburgh), 77 
Liff and Benvie, 107 
Lilliesleaf, 186 
Linlithgow, 148 
Litton, 186 
Linthrathen, 107 
Lismore, . Pi 
Little Dunkeld, 167 
Livingstone, . . 148 
Lochalsh, ‘ Api Gok 
Lochbroom, . Tog 
REicarron, . : 182 
Lochgelly f ee 
Lochgilphead, . beg agen 
ge eg and 
\ Kilmorich, * Sanh?! 
Lochlee, . a Soe tl Wie 
Lochmaben, . falar 
Lochrutton, . 188 
Lochryan, : log 
Lochs, e182 
Lochw innoch, . 175 
Logie (Fife), . 94 
Logie (Perth), er OL, 
Logiealmond, . . 168 
Logie-Buchan, Avnet: 
Logie-Coldstone, . 14 
Logie-Easter, . paler 
Logie- Pert, 107 
Logierait, 168 
Longforgan, Suamelsjats| 
Longformacus, oe 
Longside, 14 
Lonmay, . 14 
Loth, “"s 198 
Loudoun, 40 
Lumphanan, 14 
Lunan, . rye bits 
Lundie and Fowlis, 108 
Lom). “oe OS 


Lyne and Megget, . 


156 
Macduff, . ; atid A9 
Madderty, . 168 


Mains & Strathmartine, 108 


Makerston, . 186, 253 
Manor, . . 156 
Markinch, 94, 245 
Marnoch, 49 
Maryculter, 124 
Maryhill, 143 
Marykirk, 124 
Marytown, 108 
Mauchline, 41 
Maxton, . 186 
Maxwell, 143 
Maxwelltown, . 133 
Maybole, . 41 
Mearns, 175 
Megget, 156 
Meigle, 168 
Melrose, . 186 
Menmuir, 108 
Merton, 54 
Methlic, . 15 
Methven, ; 168 
Mid and South Yell, 190 
Mid-Calder, Seer i 


Middlebie, 69 
Midmar, . 15 
Millbrex, 15 
Milngavie, 195 
Minnigaff, 133 
Minto, 186 
Mochrum, 
Moffat, 69, 243 
Moneydie, ~ 68 
Monifieth, 108 
Monikie, . 108 
Monimail, 95 
Monkton & Prestwick, 41 
Monquhitter, . 15 
Montrose, 108 
Monymusk, . 15 
Monzie (Perth), 168 
Monzievaird and 
‘Strowan, . 168 
Moonzie (Fife), peergs 
Mordington, . 64 
Morebatile, 187 
Morhan, . 112 
Mortlach, 49 
Morton, . 70 
Morvern, 27 
Moulin, 169 
Mousewald, eh, 
Moy and Dalarossie, 117 
Muckairn, 28 
Muckhart, 169, 252 
Muiravonside, : 195 
Muirkirk, . 41 
Murroes, . : 109 


INDEX, 
Musselburgh—see Inveresk 
Muthill, . : 169 
Nairn, . 150 
Neilston, . 175, 252 
Nenthorn, ne b4 
Nesting, . aiid 
New Abbey, 133, 249 
Newbattle, OMT 
Newburgh, 95 
Newburn, 95 
New Byth, 16 
New Cumnock, 41 
New Deer, 16, 241 
Newhaven, 78 
Newhills, 16 


New Kilpatrick, . 63 
Newlands, . 


New Luce, 199 
New Machar, 16 
New Monkland, 144 
New Pitsligo, . Spel 
New Spynie, 83, 244 
Newton, . Suh Go: 
Newton-on-Ayr, 42 
Newtyle, . 109 
Nigg (Kincardine), . . 125 
Nigg (Ross), . 182 
North Berwick, 112 
North Bute, 56 
North Knapdale, 28 
Northmavine, . 191 
North Ronaldshay, « 153 
North Uist, 118 
North Yell, 191 
Oa, . 28 
Oathlaw, 109 
Oban, 28 
Ochiltree, : 42 
Old Cumnock, . 42 
Old Deer, 16, 241 
Oldhamstocks, 113 
Old Kilpatrick, 63 
Old Luce, 199 
Old Machar, ule 
Old Meldrum, ; Neh 
Old Monkland, 144 
Omigs ss .. 58 
Ordiquhill, 50 
Ormiston, 113 
Orphir, 153 
Orwell, 126 
Oxnam, 187 
Oyne, 17 
Paisley, . 176 
Panbride, 109 
Parton, 133 
Pathhead, 95 
Peebles, . 57. 
Pencaitland, 113 
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Penicuik, ets 
Penninghame, . « 200 
Penpont, 70 
Persie, 169 
Perth, . 169, 252 
Peterculter, . te a! 5 
Peterhead, 18 
Pettinain, 145 
Petty, 118 
Pitsligo, . 18 
Pittenweem, . 95 
Pollokshaws, . Uyiey 
Polmont, . 195 
Polwarth, 54 
Poolewe, . 182 
Port-Glasgow, 177 
Portlethen, 125, 248 
Port of Menteith, 170 
Portmoak, 126 
Portnahaven, . 28 
Portobello, 78 
Portpatrick, 201 
Portree, . 118 
Portsoy, . 50 
Premnay, 18 
Prestonkirk, . 113 
Prestonpans, . 113 
Queensferry, 148 
Rafford, 84 
Rathen, . 19 
Ratho, 78 
Rathven, 50 
Rattray, . 170 
Rayne, 19 
Reay, . 58, 242 
Redgorton, 171 
Renfrew, . 178 
Renton, 63 
Rerrick, 134 
Rescobie, 109 
Resolis, . 182 
Rhynd, 171 
Rhynie, 19 
Riccarton, 42 
Roberton, 188 
Rogart, 198 
Rosemarkie, 182 
Roseneath, 63 
Roslin, 79 
Rosskeen, 182 
Rothes, 84 
Rothesay, 56 
Rothiemay, . 50 
Rothiemurchus, 118 
Rousay and ere 153 
Row, : 63 
Roxburgh, lS 
Rutherglen, 145, 250 
Ruthven, ee 
Ruthwell, 70 
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Saddell, ; . 28] Stitchel, . 187 | Trumisgarry, . . 119 
St. Andrews (Fife), 96,245 | Stobhill, . 79 | Tulliallan, : hae G 
St. ‘Andrews (Orkney), 153 | Stobo, 157 paar se 21 
St. Andrews-Lhan- Stoer, 198 | Tundergarth, . Ve 
bryde,. -. . 84] Stonehouse, 146 | Turriff, . ; Sr ee 
St. Boswells, . . 187] Stoneykirk, . . 201 | Tweedsmuir, 157 
St. Cyrus, ‘ . 125| Stornoway, ’. 182, 253 | Twynholm, 135 
St. Fergus, . . 50] Stow, .  79|Tynron, . 72 
St. Kilda, ° dls Stracathro, 110 | Tyree, 29 
St. Madoes, . . 171) Strachan, 125 | Tyrie, 22 
ee Martins, Abs 171 | Strachur, 28 | 
t. Monance (or Aber- Straiton, . 43 
crombie), . 96 | Stralachlan, 28 vien ' fa 
St. Mungo, . . 70 | Stranraer, 201 Ullapool, | 183 
St. Ninians, . - 195] Strath, 119 | Diva, 29 
St. Quivox, ’ . 42! Strathblane, 196 Thiet. ‘ 191 
St. Vigeans, . 110, 247 | Strathdon, 19 : 
: Uphall, . 149 
Salen (Argyll), .  28| Strathkinnes, . 97 Urquhart. (El in) 84 
Saline (Fife), . - 96 Strathmartine, 108 Urquhart an m) 
Eelton, : . 1138, 247 | Strathmiglo, 97 | " moriston, 119 
anday, . ‘ . 251] Strathy, . 198 i i 
Rosisian. : 191 eee, ; 20 be res one Logie- 183 
Sandwick (Orkney), 153 | Stromness, 154 | Upp 135 
Sandwick cSaeu nA, 191 | Stronsay, 154 Urray 4 : "183 
Sanquhar, : 70 pean, 29 a ; 
Savoch, . ; . 19} Swinton,. p 54 
Scone, . ‘ . 171] Symington (Ayr), 43 | Walls (Shetland), . 191 
Scoonie, . ; . 97/| Symington (Lanark), 146| Walls and Flotta 
Seafield, . ; arsbO (Orkney), . « 155 
Selkirk, . . 188, 253 | Tain, 183 | Walston,. . «. 146 
Shapinshay, . . 153 | Tannadice, 110 | Wam oor ay, . - 72 
Sheuchan, , . 201 | Tarbat, 183 | Wandell & Lamington, i 
Shieldaig, ©.  . 182) Tarbert, . 29 | Wanlockhead, . 
Shotts, . . . 145] Tarbolton, 43| Watten,. .. . 53 
Skelmorlie, . . 42| Tarland, . 20| Weem, .. . 171, 252 
Skene, . 4 . 19) | Tarves, 20 | Wemyss, . . - 98 
Skipness, . .« 28} Tealing, . 110 | West Calder, . . 79 
Skirling,. .  . 157| Temple, . 79 | Westerkirk, . . 72 
Slains, . é . 19} Tenandry, 171 | West Kilbride, ‘ 43 
Slamannan, . . 195 | Terregles, 134 | West Linton, . «157 
Sleat, . .  . 118] Teviothead, 187 | Westray,, . ~. 155 
Smailholm, . . 187| Thurso, . 58 | Westruther, . 54 
Small Isles, . . 118 | Tibbermore, 171 | Whalsay and Skerries, 191 
Snizort,. .. . 118} Tillicoultry, 69 Whitburn, 149 
Sorbie, 201 | Tingwall, 191 | Whitekirk and Tyn- 
orn, : . 48] Tinwald,. 70 | _ninghame, 114, 247 
Southdean, . . 187| Tobermory, 29 | Whiteness & Weisdale, 191 
Southend, : . 28} Tomintoul, 50 | Whithorn, » 201 
South Knapdale, . 28] Tongland, 135 | Whitsome, . . 54 
South Ronaldshay Tongue, . 198 Le ins . 14 
and Burray, 1653, 251 | Torosay, . 29 | Wick, . 59, 242 
South Uist, . . 119) Torphichen, 149 Wigtown, ; - 201 
Speymouth, . . 84| Torryburn, 97| Wilton, . . . owt 
Spott, . . 113) Torthorwald, 71 | Wishaw, . : 14 
Sprouston, 187 | Tough, 21 | Wiston and Roberton, 
tair, . .  43| Towie, 21 6, 250 
Stenscholl, ; . 119] Tranent, . 114 
Stenton, . , . 114] Traquair, 157 | Yarr 188 
Stevenston, .  . 48] Trinity-Gask, . 171 Fetter rie Gifford),. 114 
Stewarton, . . 43) Troqueer, 135 | Yetholm, 4 187 
Btirling, . , . 196 | Trossachs, 171 | Ythan Wells, . pie 22 
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